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I. The Indian Chemieal Society (1024-1982). 

II. The Soienoe of Optics in the Service of Chemistry* 

By Bawa Kartar 8inoh, M.A., Sc.D., F.I.C. 

In my last presidential address at Bangalore, I pointed out that 
the custom had grown which required the President to give his 
address on some purely scientific subject. At this anniversary 
meeting, I propose to make a slight departure from this practice, and 
to give some account of the Society as “a body politic and 
corporate.' * 

I shall, therefore, divido my address into two parts. The first of 
these will deal with the life of the Society during the nine years of 
its existence. This will enable our Fellows to take stock of the 
progress whioh has been aohieved since the foundation of the Society 
in 1924. The second part of my address will describe the services 
which the Science of Optics has rendered to ohemistry and will 
contain brief comments on studies on the rotatory dispersion of 
organic compounds carried out at Bavenshaw College, Cuttack. 

I. The Indian CHBUioAii Society (1924-1932). 

The Indian Chemical Sooiety came into existence in 1924 as the 
result of several meetings and deliberations of chemists held at 
Madras (1922), Lucknow (1923) and Bangalore (1924), during the 
Soience Congress Weeks. This gave it, from the very commence- 
ment, an All-India character, which was further guaranteed by 
requiring its anniversary meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
annual gathering of the Indian Soience Congress. The latter is a 
peripatetic body and holds its meeting at different centres of 
learning. In this way it was hoped to establish personal contact 
betVeen the Society and its Fellows, scattered all over India. 

The Indian Chemioal Society was registered as a corporate body 
on the 9th May, 1924. The first meeting of the Counoil was held on 

* Presidential address delivered at tbo Ninth Annual General Meeting of (he 
Indian Obernieal Sooiety, hold on the 3rd January, 1938 at Patna, 
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the 30th September, 1024, and the first ordinary meeting on the 
24th November, 1024. Thus the Society now enters the tenth yoar 
of its existence. During this period it has made steady progress in 
the number of its Fellows and subscribers, in the number of exchange 
journals, in the size of its own journal and in its general financial 
condition. The progress achieved under these different heads oan be 
judged from the figures given in Tables I and TT. 

Table I. 


Table showing the progress of the Society (luring 1924-1932. 


Year. 

No. of 
Fellows. 

No. of 
Subscribers. 

No. of 
Exchange 
Journals. 

No. of 
Pages 
published. 

No. of 
Papers 
received. 

No. of 
Papers 
Published. 

1924 

101 

1) 

10 

224 

33 

23 

1925 

213 

61 

38 

44') 

18 

11 

1926 

330 

78 

48 

430 

71 

48 

1927 

340 

81 

54 

572 

75 

78 

1928 

348 

87 

81 

778 

109 

88 

1929 

393 

98 

93 

1014 

143 

106 

1930 

377 

102 

103 

950 

115 

113 

1931 

387 

105 

110 

791 

110 

100 

1932 

360 

100 

116 

700 

111 

‘♦8 


The number of Fellows, which was 101 in 1924, increased in 1920 
to the record figure of 893, but it fell to 360 in 1932. The number of 
subscribers to the journal shows a steady increase which reflects the 
popularity of the journal. The Society has instituted a Free list by 
which the journal is sent free of cost to 108 institutions. It was 
decided last year to raise this number to 158. The number of 
exchange journals now reaohes the high figure of 116. In these ways 
it is sufficiently ensured that the original papers published in nur 
journal get wide circulation. The size of the journal has ' also 
increased. In 1924, the number of pages printed was 224; it 
increased to 1014 in 1929. But owing to financial difficulties, it has 
not been possible to maintain the same size. On the other band, the 
Society has been forced to keep it within the sanctioned limit of 750 
pages, which are printed free of cost by the University, of Calcutta. 
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Tbo development of the journal is thus being retarded with obvious 
detriment to the progress of chemistry in this country. It is, 
however, hoped that the Society will bo able to devise means to 
overcome these obstacles to its progress. 

During the first four years of its existence (1924-27), the journal 
was quarterly. It was made bi-monthly during 1928-29. Since 1980, 
it has become a monthly publication. The change has had one 
beneficial result; it takes much loss time now for a paper to appear 
than formerly. 

Tho financial position of the Society during the period under 
review is shown in a tabular form, under summary of accounts 
(Table II). 


Tablk II. 

Summary of Accounts for 1921-1932. 

Subscriptions Adver- 

Tol.il He- from Sale tisement Dona- Kxpen- 

Year, ceipfa. Fell- Subs- proceeds, proceeds, lions, diture. Balance. Resene 
ows. criberi. Fund.* 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mi 

3,120 

2,685 

nil 

7* 

50 

300 

1,302 

1,818 

nil 

1925 

8,075 . 

3,u05 

1,084 

37fc 

512 

3,01)3 

2,607 

5,468 

4,500 

1926 

6,13G 

4,260 

1,273 

151 

151 

3 ,‘200 

4.C87 

1,449 

9,696 

1927 

7,927 

4,607 

979 

98 

509 

1 6 '0 

5,913 

2,014 

9,696 

19‘28 

9,726 

4,512 

1,433 

329 

621 

2.650 

7,252 

2,474 

13,870 

1029 10,089 

5,714 

1,191 

419 

654 

2.4(h) 

8 115 

*2,574 

15,!* )9 

1930 

9,037 

4,742 

1,150 

271 

7 16 

1.40O 

9,511 

*2,430 

16,409 

1931 10,631 

5,352 

1,500 

439 

l,f >72 

1.300 

9,515 

2,425 

19,814 

1939 10,939 

4,953 

1,428 

i.90 

1,003 

1,375 

8,725 

2,207 

21,213 


Although tho expenditure of the Society has increased from 
Rs* 1302 in 1924 to Rs. 8415 in 1929, thcro hm been a corres- 
ponding rise in the income of the Society fluring the same 
period. In spite of tho fact that tho year 1930 showed an open- 
ing balance of Rs. 2,571, the financial position of the Society 

* The Special Reserve Fund of Rs. 10, Oik) for a lioildin# of the ludtau Chemical 
Society is not included in this column. 
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suffered a set back this year owing to the large arrears in 
subscriptions from Fellows, smaller number of new admissions, 
and a fall in the amount received from donations. This must 
be attributed to the general economic depression in world trade. 
Scientific societies in other countries have also been similarly 
hard hit. Another reason for an adverse balance in the income 
and expenditure of the Society in 1930 was that owing to the 
increase in the size of the journal in 1929, a large sum had 
to be paid to the U niversity of Calcutta for printing 264 pages 
in excess of the sanctioned limit. Consequently the size of the 
journal has been reduced since 1931. Another unfortunate 
effect of this adverse state of affairs has been the discontinuance 
of the research grant since 1930. As a result of these drastic 
steps, the position of the Society has been again rendered sol* 
vent. The reserve fund shows a balance of Rs. 21,243, there 
being also a special fund of Rs. 10,000 for a building for the 
Chemical Society. 


Building for the Indian Chemical Society. 

Since its inception, the Indian Chemical Society has been housed 
in the Scienoe College, University of Calcutta, usually in the 
private room of the Honorary Secretary, who has always happened 
to be a Professor of this institution. With each change in the 
Secretary, the Society has had to shift itself from room to 
room. At present the office is located in one corner of the 
library of the Chemical Department, and is allotted a space 
measuring only about 12' x 10'. The office is overcongested. The 
valuable exchange journals are stored away, and cannot, there- 
fore, be consulted by our Fellows. This arrangement, which is 
very unsatisfactory, is only of a temporary nature and may be 
terminated at any time, should the needs of the Science College 
demand such a step. The Council of the Sooiety has always 
kept itself busy in finding out a solution of this urgent problem. 
Our First President, 8ir P. C. Ray, made a generous gift of 
Rs. 10,350 towards the Building Fund in 1932, and several 
attempts were made by the Council to secure a home for the 
Society. The Government of Bengal were moved to grant a 
lump sum towards the cost of the building, the plan and esti- 
mate of cost, asked for by Government, bqing duly submitted by 
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us. But owing to their financial difficulties, the Government 
of Bongal did not find themselves in a position to help us. 

The Corporation of Calcutta was also approached with a view to 
obtain a suitable plot in the proximity of the Science College or 
the Presidency College, but we were informed that no such site 
was available. In connection with these attempts of the Council 
to secure a home for the Society, I should specially mention 
Dr. J. N. Mukherjee for his tireless efforts on our behalf. The 
Counoil of the Society made another attempt in September, 
1982, towards securing a home for itself in negotiations which 
are still pending with the University of Calcutta. If this scheme 
fructifies, the University will complete the third storey of the 
extension of the southern wing of the Science College at an 
approximate cost of Rs. 10,000 and the Society will pay this 
sum from its Building Fund to the University on condition that 
in cose the rooms were required by the University for its own 
purposes, this sum will be returned to the Indian Chemical 
Society. I would recommend the scheme for your warm appro- 
val, for in that case the Society will get three large rooms 
with a floor area of 1740 square feet, which will be sufficient for 
its needs for some time to come. One greut advantage of the 
scheme is that the overhead charges for maintenance and service of 
these rooms would be very small. 


The Council of the Indian Chemical Society. 

Last year the number of ordinary members of the Council 
was raised to 20. The method of election to the Council and 
distribution of these scats among the different territorial centres of 
active ohemioal research was entrusted to a sub-committee, the 
report of whioh will be considered at this annual meeting. 


Branches of the Indian Chemical Society. 

On account of the great distance of active centres of chemical 
research from Calcutta, the headquarters of the Society, it 
is not visually possible for FellowB from these centres to attend 
more than one mooting annually, namely, the anniversary meet- 
ing, which is held In the first week of January, in conjunction 
with the gathering of the Indian Science Congress. For this reason 
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any centre of learning with forty Fellows on the rolls of the Society 
is entitled to the privilege of forming a branch Society. The parent 
Society remits 10 per cent of the subscriptions to the branch Society 
for its expenses. The branch Society in return submits its annual 
report together with a statement of accounts to the Indian Chemical 
Society. We have now three such branches at Lahore (7th 
December, 1925), Bombay (29th April, 1926) and Madras (27th 
March, 1929). The Lahore branch has been most successful in raising 
funds for several post-graduate research scholarships. Another inter- 
esting feature of this branch is its annual dinner — a very important 
social function — thus setting a great example in social life to the 
parent Society. The credit for this, among others, goes to my 
esteemed colleague, friend and old pupil, Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 

Sir. P. C. Ray Jubilee Celebration. 

The great Indian Savant and benefactor of the Society, Sir P. C. 
Buy attained his 70th birthday last year. The Council of the 
Society decided to celebrate this auspicious occasion by publishing a 
commemoration volume, containing original papers, or resumes of 
original work. This volume, together with un address from the 
Council, will be presented to Sir P. C. Bay on your behalf, as a 
token of the high esteem and love in which he is held by all 
of us. 


Honorary Fellows. 

The first honorary fellowship of the Society was conferred in 1929 
on Prof. A. Sommerfeld of Munich, at the time of bis visit to 
Calcutta in 1926-29. This year the same honour is to be conferred 
on Sir C. V. Baman, whose nomination has been unanimously re- 
commended by the Council. I need hardly refer to the unique 
scientific attainments of Sir C. V. Baman which are so well known 
to all of you, and the outstanding distinction conferred on him by 
the award of the Nobel Prize for Physics for 1V30, for his researches 
on light-scattering, which led to the discovery of the “ Itaihan 
Effect,” must be still fresh in your mind. 

Oar Requirements. 

fThe most urgent need of the Society is money for removing our 
two long-felt wants. One of them relutes to permanent housing 
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of the Society, to which reference has already been made. The 
second is the provision of a whole time paid Editor of the Journal. 
Pie should possess at least the qualifications of a University Header 
with sufficient emoluments to attract the best man. As time goes 
on, and the journal increases in size, the services of such an Editor 
will become almost indispensable to its efficient editing and manage- 
ment. I would, therefore, appeal, through you, to people of wealth 
to come forward with liberal contributions and endowments for these 
purposes. 

IT. Tiie Science op Optics in the Service of Chemistry. 

I now pass on to the second part of iny address. The Science 
of Optics has had a very intimate connection with Chemistry and 
its applications have rendered signal service to the growth of 
chemical theory. Refraction, absorption, and optical activity, both 
natural and magnetic, have been studied by the chemist for 
over a century. 

Raman Effect and Infra-red Absorption. 

Recently the study of light-scattering has proved of fundamental 
importance to tho science of chemistry. This phenomenon was 
first observed in 102J1 by Dr. Ramanathan*, working under Sir C. 
V. Raman 1 at Calcutta. When an optical medium (such as a gas, 
liquid, crystal or glassy solid) is illuminated with monochromatic 
light, much of the most intense part of the spectrum of the inter- 
nally scattered light emerging from within the volume of the 


As early as 19?3, Ramanathan while wreking on the scattering of light in 
liquids, noticed that there is a feeble radiation emitted by even the most carefully 
purified liquids, the wave-length of which is not the same as that of the incident 
light. This was at first mistaken for fluorescence, but it was difficult to under- 
stand why almost nil liquids should persist in showing it, even after repeated 
purification which should remove all the fluorescent impurities. Ramanathan, 
therefore, described it as ‘a special kind of feeble fluorescence*. It is now known 
that this peculiar radiation is only an aggregate effect of the well; known line spectrum 
discovered by Sir C. V. Raman in 192R. The chief drawback in the earlier work 
(1023) was that a spectroscope was not made use of, and the visual observations 
could not reveal the existence of any discrete wave-lengtha. In addition to these 
observations of Ramanathan, and prior to the discovery of the Raman Effect^ in 
1028, there are numerous references to this phenomenon in several papers by Raman 
and his oo-workers. 
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substance is a line in the same position as for the incident light. 
Along with this wa have radiations of altered frequency consisting 
partly of new lines or bands displaced from the parent line 
and also, in the oase of fluids, of a continuous spectrum 
which envelops both the parent line and the new or displaced 
lines appearing in the speotrum. The Raman Spectrum thus 
obtained is characteristic of the substance used, and moves bodily up 
or down the scale of frequency, when the frequency of the inoident 
radiation is varied. It may be represented by a reversible energy- 
reaction between matter and radiation according to the scheme. 

Molecule + hy Molecule + hy 

(normal) energy of (excited) energy of 

incident altered 

radiation radiation 

The scattering process involves, in general, an exchange of energy 
between the light quantum or photon and the molecules. If the 
photon loses part of its energy to the molecule, it would be scattered 
with a diminished frequency ; on the other hand if the photon 
gains energy from the molecule, it is scattered with an increase 
of frequency. 

The essential features of the Raman Effect are (a) its universal- 
ity — it is observed in gases, liquids, crystals or glassy solids ; (b) its 
spectral character; (c) its representation as interaction between 
matter and radiation. The frequency difference between the incident 
radiation and the Raman Line is independent of the wave-length of 
the exciting radiation, and coincides in magnitude with the infra-rod 
absorption frequency of the molecule. In this way, Raman Effect 
is correlated with the infra-red absorption spectra of chemical subs- 
tances, and its utility as an aid to the exploration of molecular 
spectra, especially in the infra-red, is obvious. It is therefore, of 
great value in elucidating the shape, size and structure of molecules. 
The method of light scattering is, however, much more convenient 
and accurate to work with than the study of infra-red absorption 
with its experimental technique which is particularly difficult. ' The 
remote regions of the infra-red spectrum which are very difficult 
of access are made easily accessible by the Raman method. Certain 
inactive frequencies, not occurring in the infra-red absorption', appear 
very strongly in the Raman Speotrum. On* the other hand, the funda- 
mental modes of vibration of the molecule, which appear strongly 
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in the infra-red absorption may - be extremely weak in scattering. 
There are thus very significant differences in the character of the 
two spectra. A combined study by the two methods is of the greatest 
importance for the iliuoidation of chemical constitution. The results 
obtained from a study of the Raman Speotrum can distinguish the 
nature of chemical binding, namely oo-valent or electrovalent mole- 
cules. Electrovalent molecules give no lines, whereas co-valent 
molecules give strong Raman Lines 8 . Accordingly compounds which 
give the strongest spectra in light scattering are those of carbon — 
the typical co-valent element. 8 " 

As the presence of non-ionised co-valent molecules in solution 
can be detected from a knowledge of the Raman Spectra, its utility 
in the study of electrolytio dissociation is also clear. 8 b One of the 
many other interesting results arising out of the application of the 
Raman Spectrum is the detection of the non-homogeneity of 
hydrogen. 3 The Raman Spectrum of liquid hydrogen indicates that 
this substance is a mixture of two effectively distinct set of molecules, 
which is in agreement with the result already obtained from measure- 
ments of the specific heat of hydrogen gas. 3 " 

Raman Spectra being the most recent discovery in point of time, 
have been treated first, as they promise to provide more accurate 
knowledge of the structure of molecules than any other spectral 
method. A large amount of work is now being carried out in associa- 
ting the shift of particular linkages, and as a result of this work much 
light is likely to bo thrown on constitutive problems of complex 
organio compounds. 

Emission and Absorption Spectra in the 
Visible and Ultraviolet Regions. 

During the early days of speotroscopic work, the interest of the 
chemist lay ohiefly in the assignment of many new speotra to 
elements and the compounds responsible for them. This was due to 
the pioneer investigations of Bunsen and Kirchoff, and led to im- 
portant chemical discoveries, and in particular to the recognition of 
new 'elements. With improvements in experimental technique, such 
as the introduction of high dispersion spectroscopes, interferometers, 
etc , wave-length measurements were carried out more accurately, 
and by {he year 1018, about 100,000 lines had thus been registered. 
Spectrosoopio analysis is proving an invaluable aid to ohemieal ana- 
lysis. ' On the. qualitative side, its utility lies in its rapidity and 

a 
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oertainty. Its remarkable sensitivity is well illustrated by A. de 
Gramont’s observation that zino is a constituent of all animal 
organisms 4 . In qualitative spectrosoopic analysis, tbe material to be 
examined is introduced into an arc or into a condensed spark 9 , and 
the spectrum is photographed with a quartz spectrograph over the 
wave-length range, 7,000 — 2.000A. A comparison spectrum, such 
as that of the iron arc, is cast upon the same plate. The wave- 
lengths of the lines from the unknown material are measured by 
means of a micrometer, and are identified with known spectra by 
reference to standard Tables of wave-lengths' 3 . 

Applications of spectroscopic observations to quantitative ana- 
lysis depend on indirect methods. The method of N. Lockyer 7 is 
based on a comparison of the length of lines from an unknown 
material with the length of the same lines from a series of standards 
of known composition. The method of W. N. Hartley is based on 
his discovery (1884) that if the quantity of any element present in a 
material is gradually diminished to a very small value, lines due to 
that element successively disappear from the resulting spectrum 
until only a few are left. The first method is cumbrous, and th«* 
second is semi-quantitative. There is, however, a third method 
developed by de Gramont 8 and by Meggers, Kiess, and Stimson, 0 
which is the most satisfactory. It utilises the intensity of the lines 
of the elements as a spectroscopic quantity which varies in a deter- 
minable manner with its quantity present in the sample under 
e xaminat ion. The intensities of the lines in a spectrogram from the 
material are compared and matched with their intensities in a series 
of speotrograms taken under the same conditions from material of 
known composition. The spectrograms in both cases are obtained by 
introducing the materials as the poles of a condensed-spark appara- 
tus, and photographing their spectra under the same conditions. 
The suocess of this method depends on the use of a standard form 
of apparatus, constant observing conditions, and the careful prepara- 
tion of a series of comparison samples. These spectrosoopic methods 
have great attraction for the chemist, as they surpass ordi nar y 
gravimetric methods in rapidity and precision, when dealing with 
abnormally small quantities of material. Numerous applications of 
this method have already been made, such as, the quantitative 
analysis of steels. 1 0 Spectroscopic methods have also found ’applioa- 
cation in industrial uses, as for example, the determination of nickel 
in fate , 11 
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Complex molecules which give characteristic absorption spectra 
have also been brought within the scope of the spectroscope by 
utilising the same principle as that employed for emission spectra 
by de Gramont, i.e., comparison with a series of standards. The 
introduction of the spectrophotometer has, however, rendered un- 
necessary this tedious preparation of standards. 

Ever since the pioneer investigations of Hartley and Huntingdon 
in 1879 on the speotra of liquids and solutions, absorption curves 
have been widely used in elucidating the structure of organic 
compounds. 1 2 Latterly these investigations have been made for 
the solutions of the problems of valency. From a careful study of 
the absorption spectra of an acid, its salt and its ester, it is shown 
that the ionic bond in salts giveB a different spectrum from that of 
the non-ionic bond of the ester. 12a 

The Optical Hotatory Di»pemon. Xi 

The phenomenon of rotatory polarisation depends on the property 
which certain substances possess of taking a beam of plane polarised 
light, and imparting a twist to the plane of polarisation : the plane 
polarised beam of light enters with all its vibrations compressed, 
say, in a vertical plane; it emerges with its vibrations whioh are 
no longer vertical, but are inclined to the right or to the left. The 
phenomenon of optical activity was discovered by Arago 14 in 1811 
in the case of quartz, by Biot 15 in 1815 in the case of organic com- 
pounds, and by Faraday 16 in 1846 in the case of substances subjected 
to the influence of a magnetio field. The importance of this 
disoovery to the chemist has been far reaching. Biot’s pioneer 
work on the optioal activity of orgAnio compounds led to the dis- 
oovery of molecular dissymmetry by Pasteur, and the theory of 
moleoular dissymmetry in its turn has proved of immense value in 
the elucidation of moleoular structure of ohemieal compounds. In 
this way, the services rendered by the polarimeter have been .»* 
notable as the results obtained with the help of the speotrosoope. 

Soon after the discovery of the phenomenon of rotatory polarise 
tion* the first attempt to determine the mathematical form of the 
curves of the rotatory dispersion of qukrtz was made in 1817 by 
Biot, 1 7 who showed that the rotatory power was inversely propor- 
tional V> the square of the -wave-length, so that a = k/ A* or 
aX* ■ constant. This equation was verified by plotting the Chick* 
ness of quarts required to produee a rotation of 90*, 180*, 270*, etc., 
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against the square oi the wave-length of the light. It ie note- 
worthy that Biot arrived at this Law of Inverse Squares, inspite 
of the fact that he had no source of monochromatio light, and that 
his only wave-lengths were Newton’s values. Notwithstanding the 
poor faoilities in experimental technique available at that time, 
Biot always included measurements of rotatory dispersion in his 
work on optically active substances. He further proceeded to 
apply this law to those liquids in which he had &1bo discovered the 
property of optical activity, c:g., oil of turpentine and an aqueous 
solution of cane sugar. The method adopted was to balance tbe 
rotation of the liquid against that of a quartz plate of opposite sign. 
In each case the compensation appeared to be exact, which proves 
that the law of inverse squares held equally for the liquids as for the 
rock crystal. It was not, however, long before it was recognised 
that the law of inverse squares was not exact and universally true. 
Biot himself from tbe first bad suspected small deviations; in 1830 
he obtained definite evidence of this fact when trying to compensate 
laevo- rotatory turpentine against a destro - rotatory oil of lemon, 
either in separate tubes, or mixed, and was led to observe that ' tbe 
compensation of the deviations, although very close for all the rays, 
was, however, neither complete nor general” 18 . Even the 
approximation to Biot’s law, which had been found to hold good 
for all substances hitherto studied, disappeared in the case of aqueous 
solutions of tartaric acid. They were found to obey u totally 
different law, since the rotatory power of the acid, instead of 
increasing progressively as the wave-length of the light diminished, 
passed through a maximum in the green region of the spectrum. 10 
Biot was thus led to divide optically active substances into two 
groups : (0 those which obeyed approximately the law of inverse 
squares, (it) those which did not obey it, e.g., tartaric acid. After 
Biot’s death, on account of increased accuracy in polarimetrie 
work, deviations from the law of inverse squares became too marked 
to be ignored, and led to its general abandonment even as a first 
approximation. Several other formula; were, however, put forward 
as expressions connecting rotatory power with wave-length, such 
as those by von Lang and 8tefan, 20 a=A + B/A 3 ; by Boltzmann 31 , 
a=A/A s + B/A 4 , and by Lommel 33 , a*kA 3 /(A 3 -Aj) 3 . These 
formula, being empirical, proved of little value and broke down 
wider more stringent experimental conditions. As a result 'of this, 
interest in the study of rotatory dispersion diminished. The djs* 
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covery of the Bunsen burner in 1866 made it eusy to produce the 
D-line of -the sodium flame which acquired almost a monopoly as 
a source of light for polarimetrio measurements. This was fatal 
to the study of rotatory dispersion, since no other monochromatic 
light could be produced with equal ease. Organic chemists became 
accustomed to determine the rotatory power of the ever increasing 
number of optically active compounds for the sodium doublet 
only; this was pardonable in their case for lack of experimental 
technique. There was, however, no justification for the physical 
ohemists, seeking to discover the influence of solvent, concentration, 
temperature, or chemical constitution on rotatory power to work 
with sodium light only and to record a single point on the curve 
of rotatory dispersion of unknown form. This work has met with 
little success, as the effects produced by variation of temperature, 
or by dilution with different solvents so complex that no simple 
rules have been discovered. The influence of the wave-length of 
the light is, however, simpler and should be studied for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is of no use to seek to establish fundamental 
laws with the help of measurements which are restricted to only 
one wave-length. The form of the dispersion curve should be deter- 
mined. Secondly, the effect of change of wave-length on rotatory 
power is not accompanied by any change in the medium, whereas 
changes of temperature, solvent and concentration may introduce 
complications by altering the structure of the molecule. These 
considerations demand the study of dispersion as a preliminary 
to all investigations on optical activity, with a view to determine 
the type to which the dispersion curve oi the -*»ial uqtffiff 
examination belongs. 

The study of rotatory dispersion has been of great value in 
another direction also. It has provided us with a new method for 
distinguishing isomeric, tautomerio and polymeric from polymorphic 
optically active substances. 8 3 


Experimental Methods of Measuring Hotatory Dispersion in the 
Different Regions of the Spectrum. 

Rotatory Dispersion in the Visible Region. — The experimental 
determination . of rotatory dispersion in the visible region has been 
rendered easy by* the introduction of new sources of light,* spob 
os the enclosed mercury and oadmium 94 arc-lamps as well as the 
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oadmium-Bilver arc burning between a vertical and a horizontal 
electrode. Additional lines of sodium and lithium are rendered 
available by suitably introducing salts of these metals into the 
carbon arc. The spectra of these metals are so simple that no 
elaborate purification is required. A direot vision prism on the 
eye-piece as employed by Perkin 25 is sufficient to read these lines 
and avoid the presence of stray light. A wide slit opening symme- 
trically in front of the triple-field is the only other modification 
which has to be made in adapting an ordinary polarimeter for 
measurements of rotatory dispersion. The routine measurements 
are carried out for about 10 wave-lengths distributed along the 
visible spectrum as follows : 


Li 

Cd 

Li 

Na Hg 

Hg 

Ag 

Cd 

Cd 

Hg 

6708 

6438 

6104 

5893 6781 

(mean) 

5461 

6209 

5086 

4800 

4358 

Bed 

Orange 

Yellow 


Green 


Blue 

Violet 


If additional lines are required, they can be easily obtained from 
the line spectra of copper, zinc (in the form of brass) and silver. 

But on account of the greater complexity of these spectra, it is 

necessary to narrow down the triple-field of the polarimeter by 
means of the slit in order to prevent overlapping, and to illumin' .ate 
the polarimeter by light which has already passed thron'd 6 a a spec- 
troscope before being thrown into the triple-field. T*- uese additional 
lines are as follows: 96 

75 „ r- Cu Ag Ag On Cu On Zn Zn Zn 

6802 6782 6700 6472 6466 6218 6163 6106 4810 4722 4680 

- - - - , — - - - - 

Bed Yellow Green Bine 

Rotatory Ditpertion in the Ultraviolet Region . — The study 
of the rotatory dispersion in the ultraviolot region hue nssumod 
great importance, as it is especially in this region that the 
essential characters of the dispersion curves arc first dis- 
closed. Several photographic methods have been used at different 
times. The method of Joubin 97 is now only of historical interest. 
The method of Nutting 9 9 was a notable advance in the technique 
of rotatory dispersion work. From the measurements of the dis- 
placement of fringes for eaoh speotral ray, the rotatory power is 
calculated. The relative error in this method is, however, very 
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great. In the other methods which have been used, the com- 
plete extinction of a single field is replaced by that of two 
or three contiguous fields of different intensities. On one side 
of the extinction, one of the fields is very dark, while the other 
is bright ; reverse is the case on the other side ; whilst between 
these two extreme positions there is equality of intensity of the 
different fields which corresponds to complete extinction. It is 
indicated by an abrupt change in the intensity of illumination of 
the different portions of the field. The r e methods arranged chrono- 
logically are those of St. Landau, 29 Lowry, 30 Darmois, 31 and 
Kubn. 32 The method of Lowry is very precise and allows any 
accidental displacement of the apparatus to be disclosed by the 
inequality of illumination of the exterior fields. In this method 
an iron-arc is used as a source of illumination, and the telescope 
of the analyser is replaced by a long-focus lens, by means of which 
a real image of the triple field is thrown on to the slit of the 
spectrograph. The spectrum which is formed in the spectrograph 
is divided into three horizontal strips corresponding to the three 
portions of the triple field, and measurements of the rotatory 
power are made by observing the wave-length at which the three 
divisions of the spectrum lines are equally bright for a given setting 
of the analyser. For lower down the ultraviolet region, the Nicol 
prisms are replaced by Foucault prisms and for still lower wave 
lengths, all the calcite must be eliminated from the apparatus, e.g., 
by replacing the Foucault by Jtochon prisms, and the quartz- 
calcite lenses by quartz or quartz-fluorite. 

The instruments of Landau. Darmois and Lowry mquue^fna! 
and error to find out the rota lions through an extended speotral 
interval, especially when multiple line-spectra are used. This is 
eliminated in the apparatus of Cotton and Pescamps. 33 Their 
instrument is based on the principle that the rotatory movement 
of the analyser produces a displacement of the image recorded on 
the sensitised plate. Light which has passed through the polariser, 
and a trough containing the liquid and the analyser, along on axis 
x x.*is deflected at right angles to this axis by a train of prisms. It 
falls on a photographic film bent into a cylindrical form with x x as 
the axis of the oylinder. forming upon it a series of images of a 
short sTit for the different ultraviolet lines of the mercury arc-lamp 
employed for illumination. The analyser and the train of prisms are 
mounted together, so that they form a system whioh can be rotated 
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about the x x axis. The light spots move over the photographic 
plate, which registers their intensities for different positions of the 
analyser, making it possible to determine the angle at whioh ea c h 
of them is extinguished. In the instrument as constructed, the 
first prism of the train also acts as the analyser, being made of 
Ioeland spar ; the second prism is of quartz, and the necessary 
lenses and the trough walls are transparent to ultraviolet rays. 
The rotatory dispersion is determined by giving two exposures, the 
first in the absence of the active substanoe, and the second with 
the latter in the apparatus. The first film records the extinctions 
whioh are produced for all the lines simultaneously (polarimetrio 
zero) ; the second film gives the extinctions for the active substance. 
The exact positions of the extinctions on the negatives are deduced 
from a study of the photographic density of the images by means 
of the reading microphotometer of Challenge and Lambert. :u 

Rotatory Dispersion in the Infra-red Region of the Spectrum. 

The infra-red measurements are made with a triplefield polari- 
meter having Nicol prisms of large aperture. 39 The light from a 
Nerast lamp is focussed through this apparatus on the slit of the 
infra-red spectrometer, having a sensitu e thermopile fitted in the 
focus of the eye-piece of the telescope. The intensity of the trans- 
mitted radiations is measured by means of the galvanometer deflec- 
tions for different settings of the drum of the opeCtrometcr. Work 
in the infra-red region is difficult not only bn account of the increas- 
ing weakpfsam tne TvliarlOiir but also on account of the extremely 
low rotatory power, 

Types of Rotatory Dispersion. 

Although Biot had discovered the law of inverse squares in 1817, 
and the errors in the law in 1836 as already remarked, the experi- 
mental data on rotatory dispersion at his disposal were not sufficient- 
ly accurate to enable him to correct the law, «=fc/A 2 . His graphical 
method of plotting 1/a against A 9 , which he had employed in testing 
the law, would have shown that the straight line does not pass 
through the origin at A 2 -0, but intersects the axis of zero rotation 
at a Anita distance from the origin, i. e„ at a point given by X*==Af. 
The true law of rotatory dispersion then becomes a»b/(A*-Af), 
instead of assfe/A 9 . In 1898 f Drude 39 as the result of a lon g 
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theoretioal investigation* based on tbe electronic theory of radiation, 
first enunciated the lair of rotatory dispersion in the general form 

= (approximately), 

1 ¥ 

where the “dispersion constants " X?. corresponding with the 
natural free periods 1/A„ of the electrons, were deduced from 
measurements of the refractive dispersion, according to the equation, 

N ’= E+ Sfe 

in which N is the refractive index, and B is the dielectric constant 
of the medium. The generalised formula of rotatory dispersion did 
not find any application for many years, except in the solitary ease 
of quartz by Drude himself as a two-term equation. The reason 
for this is not far to seek- Although a vast number of optically 
active substances were prepared and studied, the rotatory power 
of a great majority of them had been determined for one wave- 
length only. Lowry 37 for the first time in 1913 showed that the 
single term of Drude 's equation, involving only two arbitrary cons- 
tants, namely, a “rotation constant" and a “dispersion cons- 
tant" A 0 a , as set out in the equation a = k/(A 2 — A 0 8 ), was sufficient 
to express the rotatory dispersion of a large number of secondary 
aloohols of the aliphatic series. Further applications of Drude 's 
simple formula were mado by him 38 with^hout 87 compounds of 
the terpene series for which Rupe 39 had published in 1915 a series 
of measurements of the rotatory power for four different; wave- 
lengths. 


Simple and Complex Disperyon. 

As a result of this work, Lowry 40 has classified rotatory dis- 
persions- as “simple" or “complex," according as they can or 
oanqpt bo expressed by the equation, a— k/(A a — A 0 a ). This equa- 
tion which differs from Biot’s equation only by the addition of the 
oonatant A 0 * was deduced by Drude for rotatory dispersion in 
transparent media; it does not, therefore, apply to the absorbi nt 
media studied by Cotton 41 wherd anomalies are observed on passing 
through the region of absorption. 

$ 
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Examples of Simple Dispersion. 

Vhis simple formula is valid for a large number of secondary 
alcohols 37 and for nicotine 42 containing a single asymmetric 
carbon atom. It is also valid for methylcyclohexylideneacetic 
acid 43 which contains no asymmetric carbon atom. Other subs- 
tances which obey the simple dispersion law are camphorquinones, 
oxymethylenecamphors 45 and their condensation products with 
aromatic amino compounds, 46 the rotatory dispersion of which has 
been investigated by the present writer. An inspection of the 
structural formula' of these compounds, which contain two, four or 
six asymmetric carbon atoms, reveals the fact that they are complex 
ring compounds loaded with double bonds. Sucrose 46,1 containing 
nine asymmetric carbon atoms, also shows simple rotatory dis- 
persion. It is evident from these examples that the type of 
rotatory dispersion which a substance exhibits depends neither on 
its molecular structure, nor on the number of asymmetric centres 
which it may contain. These researches on the optical rotatory 
dispersion of organic compounds carry us back to tin* classical 
postulate of Molecular Dissymmetry of I’asteur, who attributed 
rotatory power to the dissymmetry of the whole molecule rather 
than to the presence of one or more asymmetric carbon atoms 
in it. 


Examples of Complex Dispersion. 

The rotatory dispersion of camphor and of most of its derivatives 
cannot be expressed by the equation, a = k/(A 2 — A 0 2 ); it is therefore, 
nut simple but complex? In nearly every oase, however, it can be 
expressed by using two terms of Drude’s equation, 47 although the 
dispersions are normal as in the case of camphor itself (where the 
rotations are positive)^and sometimes anomalous as in in the case of 
a'-bromocamphor, the dispersion curve of which shows all the 
three characteristic anomalies, namely, an inflexion at 5456 

O O • 

A.U., a maximum at 4710 A.U. and a reversal of sign at 3800 A.U. 
Another example of anomalous rotatory dispersion, observed by 
the present writer, is the monoacetyl derivative of p-phenylcnebis- 
aminocampbor 48 . The rotatory dispersion curve of this substance 
in pyridine solution cuts the axis of zero rotation between the mer- 
cury green and violet regions of the spectrum, and thus exhibits 
one of the three characteristic anomalies, namely, reversal of sigh* 
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Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion. 

The small correction which is needed to convert Biot’s law into 
the Law of Simple Rotatory Dispersion is of great importance, 
since if all optically active substances obeyed the Law of Inverse 
Squares, all rotatory dispersions would lie normal and would be 
identical c.g., 


, _ (5464) 2 ,. ro 

a 4S58 / a 34 ' S * ( 4358 ) 2 " - 1 ° 2 

In this case no form of anomalous rotatory dispersion could exist. 
The introduction of a second term into the equation of the rotatory 
dispersion gives rise to complex rotatory dispersion, and the two- 
term formula may be written thus 


a = 


b- 

A 8 -A ,2 


^9 


x a -V 


The examination of this equation discloses the fact that <> is 
a maximum at the \va\ e-lengtli A, i.c., anomalous dispersion can 
occur, if 


fr, = (A 2 -\, 2 ^ 

h (* a -A**) a 

♦ 

a condition which can bo fulfilled when 7c, and k 2 aio of v^pc'dte 
sign, and fr 2 >fc j, when A, >A a . From the chemical point of view, 
this anomaly expressed by the two-term formula is due to the 
presence in the liquid of two kinds of optically active molecules, pos- 
sessing normal rotations of opposite sign and of unequal dispersion. 
This suggestion is due to Biof* who in 1836 produced this anomaly 
artificially by two methods when he nttemped to compensate the 
optical rotatory power of fncao-rotatory turpentine by balancing it. 
against a column of dextro-rotatory oil of lemon, in which the super- 
position is entirely optical, or by mixing 1 he two liquids in suitable 
proportions. 

The anomalous rotatory dispersion of tartaric acid was explained 
by Amdthen 49 in 1858 as due to the presence of two interconvertible 
forms of the acid, which, however, have never been isolated. It i* 
for this reason, that special interest attaches to the work of Austin 
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and Park 50 on the rotatory dispersion oi laevo -rotatory diaeetyl 
tartjpc acid, and its dextro-rotatory anhydride. Both these com- 
pounds exhibit simple dispersion in dry acetone (the dextro-rotatory 
compound having smaller dispersion constant), which may be ex- 
pressed by the equations : 

H 20o 

A = -6 608/ (A 2 -0-0833) 2 (acid), 

W SOo 

A = +18 354/ (A 2 -0 0507) 8 (anhydride). 

In wet acetone, the anhydride undergoes gradual hydrolysis into 
the corresponding acid. Since the rotations of the two compounds 
are opposite in sign, and their dispersion constants are of unequal 
magnitude, all the conditions necessary to produce anomalous dis- 
persion are present in the solution of a mixture of the two com- 
pounds. Thus a freshly prepared solution of the anhydride in wet 
acetone which gave a simple dextro-rofation soon showed a complex 
and anomalous dispersion, owing to the development in the free 
acid oi a negative partial rotation with a high dispersion coefficient. 
This complex and anomalous dispersion was transformed in turn 
into a complex and normal dispersion when the negative term bad 
become predominant over the whole range of wave-lengths; and 
finally the solution, after complete hydrolysis shows only the simple 
laevo-rotation oi the free acid. 

The rotatory dispersion of certain coloured substances is always 
anomalous in the immediate neighbourhood of an active absorption 
band, namely, the absorption bund which is really caused by the 
same radicals in the molecule that are responsible for its optical 
activity. In the neighbourhood of such an absorption band, Drude’s 
simple formula does not apply owing to the fact that in deducing it, 
certain terms, the effect of which is appreciable only in the neigh- 
bourhood of an absorption band, are neglected. If these terms are 
retained, then theory leads to the result that in the neighbourhood 
of an absorption band, the dispersion curve after passing through a 
maximum, changes sign, and then passes through a second maxi- 
mum of the opposite sign. The theory further requires that between 
the two maxima, the phenomenon of circular dichroism (the unequal 
absorption of two circularly polarised rays into which the original 
jriaae vibration can be resolved) should be observable. The double 
maximi and the circular dichroism at an absorption band were first 
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observed by Cotton 9 1 in 1806 and the phenomenon is known as the 
'* Cotton Effeot.” 

The applications of the study of circular dichroism to the solution 
of one of the most fundamental problems in natural science namely, 
the realisation of a complete asymmetric photosynthesis affords 
yet another instance in which the Science of Optics has rendered 
great service towards the elucidation of the great riddle which has 
puzzled the scientists since the time of Pasteur. Starting with opti- 
cally inactive materials, the synthetic products of the laboratory 
are always racemic compounds or extemalty compensated mix- 
tures of the oppositely active antipodes. These products never 
show any optical activity until and unless they have been resolved 
by one of Pasteur’s methods. The products synthesised by the 
living plant or animal from inactive materials, such as water, carbon 
dioxide, ammonia, etc., are generally endowed with optical activity, 
and thus present a striking contrast in this respect. The direct 
production of optically active substances, therefore, seemed to be the 
very prerogative of life. Pasteur himself was led in 1860 to believe 
in the deep and unbridgeable gulf between the chemistry of the 
living and that of dead matter. Although he modified this opinion 52 
in 1884, the vitalistic views of Japp and others 53 expressed as late 
as 1898 show the existence of the belief in the great barrier between 
the products of the laboratory and those of life. The products of 
natural synthesis by plants or animals always show the same optical 
activity. It is the result of a partially asymmetric synthesis brought 
about by the presence of pre-existing optical!) active molecules in 
the living cell. The realisation of a partially asymmetric synthesis 
by Marckwald and Mackenzie 54 in 1900 for the first time in the 
laboratory has thus brought the natural synthesis by plant or animal 
within the scope of chemical mechanics, having reduced it to be 
pimply a question of relative difference in reaction velocities. These 
researches, however, still leave unanswered the question of the 
origin of the first optically active substance, the presence of whioh 
has served to guide and influence the natural syntheses, taking place 
in plant and animal cells during all the subsequent periods. The 
realisation of a complete asymmetric 8)nthesis, from substances 
devoid of any optical activity, will be therefore a great experimental 
triumph. Several attempts made with the aid of photochemioally 
sensitive asympietrio substances, showing circular dichroism, such 
as those by Henle and Ha&kh 55 in 1908, Cotton 96 in 1909 and 
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Jaeger 97 in 1021 proved, however, unsuccessful. Recently Kuhn and 
Braun 98 working with Freudenbcrg announced that they have 
obtained a positive result by making use of the procedure which had 
been previously indicated by Cotton. They found that the rotatory 
power of ethyl a-bromopropionate, CH 3 * CH* Br* COOEt, in alcoho- 
lic solution first increases enormously, then decreases and finally 
changes sign as the wave-length is decreased. From these measure- 
ments of rotatory dispersion, they inferred that the substance exhi- 
bited circular dichroism. They, therefore, exposed ethereal solu- 
tions of the corresponding racemic ester simultaneously to dextro • 

O 

and lacuo-circularly polarised light of A =2800 A. The maximum 
rotation observed in ether was only ± 0 05°. Further progress in 
the preparation of optically active substances by the help of cirou- 
larly polarised light has been recorded by Kuhn. 5 '- 1 It is found that 
when 1*5 per cent hexane solutions of racemiq dimethylamide of 
a-azidopropionic acid, CH 3 CH‘N 3 *CO , N (CH 3 ) 2 , were partly dccom- 

O 

posed by circularly polarised light (A =3100 A), and the undecom- 
posed dimethylamide subsequently isolated from the solution, active 
preparations which showed rotation of +0*78° and -1*04° were 
obtained. The problem is thus solved in principle, and for more 
complete separation two conditions should be satisfied. The first is 
that the racemic substance should be completely dissociated in solu- 
tion, and secondly we should know the spectral region in which the 
circular dichroism is maximum, so as to enable us to select the 
radiation which would give the maximum separation. The method 
has the advantage that it allows the production of both tho isomers. 

Apart from the application of circular dichroism to the prepara- 
tion of the optically active substances from purely inactive materials 
and without the intervention of any vital processes or agencies, its 
utility in the solution of other physico-chemical problems is also 
being recognised. The existence of circular dichroism enables ub to 
establish a very sharp distinction between the solution of a racemate 
and that of a simple mixture which is inactive by external compen- 
sation 80 . A study of circular dichroism also allows us to throw 
light on the nature of the chemical bond. Whenever a liquid shofrn 
circular dichroism, it is certain that it contains molecules which aro 
active and at the same timo absorbent. Lifschitz no from a study 
of some complex derivatives of cobalt has been abio to recogniftc in 
them fwo components one active (/.<?., containing an asymmetric 
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carbon atom) and the other absorbent (i.e., a coloured ion). He 
, -distinguishes between the case in which the two components are 
linked by a principal valency bond, and that in which they are 
united by an electro- valent bond. It is only in the former case that 
circular dichroism would be manifest; in the other case, in which 
the linking between the components is electrovalent, no influence of 
absorption on the optical activity of the dissolved substance would 
be observed. 

The application of other branches of Optics, such as X-ray 
methods, has yielded important results, and has led to definite 
advflnccs in our knowledge of crystal structure, but enough has been 
said to show the immense debt which chemistry owes to the Science 
of Optics 

In coucluding this address. I would like to make some suggestions 
which may prove useful to our young chemists during the period of 
their university studios. Most of the easy problems in Chemistry 
have been solved, and what remains to be accomplished is difficult. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the future investigators in chemistry 
should be properly trained in the fundamental Sciences, namely, 
Mathematics and Physics. If their work is to lie in Bio-chemistry, 
they should pay special attention to Biology and Physiology. Above 
all, skill in experimental technique is of the utmost value. As 
most of the original work in Chemistry is published in English, 
French and German, a good working knowledge of these languages 
should be the first preliminary preparation for all such studies. If 
the Indian chemists are thus equipped, we may certainly hope to 
see as great advances made in Chemistry in this country as have 
already Jjeen accomplished in Physics. The Indian mind, on account 
of its great development during the long period of civilisation it has 
witnessed, is eminently fitted for scientific investigation. What is 
needed is proper equipment of the workers with the necessary tools 
for the task before them, and when this is done, fundamental dis- 
coveries are sure to follow. 
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Variation of the Electrical Charge of Colloidal Particles 
Part Y. Effect of the Manner of Preparation of 
Arsenious Sulphide Sol on the Cataphoretic 
Speed in Presence of Electrolytes. 

.By Jnankndranath Mokhlrjee, Satyaprasad Roychoudhury 
and Soureswar Gohain Rajkumar. 

The manner of variation of the cataphoretic speed of particles of 
this sol with different concentrations of the same electrolyte depends 
on the method of preparation or the dilution (Mukherjee and 
Choudhury. J. Indian Chcm. 8oc., 1925, 2, 296 ; Mukherjee, Roy- 
choudhury and Bhattacharyya, ibid., 1928, 5, 735). Two different 
types of curves have been met with ; in one the cataphoretio speed 
continually decreases with the concentration of the eleotrolyte 
(Mukherjee and Choudhury, loc. cit , ; Mukherjee, Choudhury and 
Roychoudhury, ibid., 1927, 4 , 493 ; Freundlich and Zeb, Z. phys. 
Chcm., 1925, 114 , 84) and in the other there is a fall in the 
cataphoretic speed at low concentrations of the electrolyte but an 
increase at higher concentrations (Mukherjee, Roychoudhury and 
Bhattacharyya, loc. cit. also Kruyt and Willigen, Z. physikal Chcm., 
1027, 130 , 17). It has also been observed that on dilution, a sol 
with a lower initial charge shows a rapid increase in the charge 
at lower concentrations of potassium chloride. These observations 
are of interest in relation to the properties of the primarily ad* 
sorbed ions including their valencies and the adsorption of the 
ions present in the solution (Mukherjee, Trana. Faraday Soc., 
1921 , 16 , 103). The concentration of hydrogen sulphide, of hydro* 
gen ions and of arsenious oxide are expeoted to have an important 
effect on the relative amounts of sulphide and hydrosulphide ions on 
the surface. S. N. Mukherjee ( Kolloid Z., 1930, 83 , 159) has shown 
that en the addition of arsenious oxide the cataphoretic speed of arse- 
nious sulphide sol diminishes. One can visualise the possibility 
that when added in very small quantities it may increase the charge 
as the hydrogen ion concentration would be lowered and a larger pro* 
portion *of sulphidions is present. This would happen when *tl\e 
amount of free sulphidions and hydrosulphidions adsorbed on the 
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surface is not sufficiently decreased owing to the diminished equili- 
brium concentration of hydrogen sulphide in the solution whioh is a 
necessary consequence of the addition of arsenious oxide. This ex* 
pected rise has been observed using an amount of arsenious oxide 
(equivalent to a concentration of O'OOOIN) lower than that used by 
S. N. Mukberjee ( loc . cit.). 

In the light of the theoretical consideration advanoed in previous 
papers (loc. cit.) a difference in the relative adsorbabilities of the 
cation and anion should produce a difference in the slopes 
of the curves (see in particular Mukherjee, Boychoudhury and 
Bhattacharyya, loc. cit.). The electrical adsorption of two univalent 
cations by a primarily adsorbed divalent anion is of interest as 
showing the effect of the diameter of the ions. 

Experimental. 

The sol prepared as previously described was kept wrapped with 
black paper in a dark place. 

The salts used were all of Merck’s reagent quality twice recrys- 
tallised. The temperature of the thermostat was 85°+ 0*1°. 

Corrections for viscosity were neglected os they were within the 
limits of the error. In view of the errors possible at low concentra- 
tions some of the data are given below to show the accuracy and to 
show how far the observed speed is independent of the direction of 
motion (Mukherjee, Kolloid Z., 1932, 68, 155). 


Table I. 

Rate of migration in cma. per acc. per volt (cm x 10 s . 


Electrolyte cone. 

Direct. 

Reverse. 

Mean. 



58*38) 

69*48 ) 



0 

60*68 ) 

58*91 ) 

69*84 



53*96) 

64*29) 


lid 

0*0008 N 

84*81 5 

63*78) 

58*92 

NsCl 

0*0008 

5812 

53*94 

58*5 

KC1 

0*0008 

68*68 

68*10 

68*86 

hc: 

0-0002 

63*14 

60*84 

61*6 

Bads 

0*0001 

40*00 

88*89 

89*19 

La 

0*0001 

i 67*74 

6413 

66*9 
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The cataphoretic speeds are shown in the Figure. Duplicate ex- 
periments were performed in most oases. 



Disoussion. 

The Influence of Arscniovt Oxide. 

1. While the diminution of the oataphoretio speed on addition of 
arsenious oxide is in keeping with its sensitising effeot at all oonpen- 
trations so far investigated (8. N. Mukherjee, loc. cit.) against coagu- 
lation by electrolytes, the increase observed here shows that higher 
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catapboretic speed does not always oonfer a greater stability against 
ooagulation by electrolytes. Reference may be made in this connec- 
tion to the greater rate of diminution of- the positive oharge of a ferric 
oxide sol on the addition of potassium chloride when the initial cata- 
phoretio speed is higher (Mukherjeo, Roychoudhury and Biswas, J. 
Indian Chem.Soc., 1931, 8, 378). 

2. On account of the strong affinity of sulpkidions for hydrogen 
ions only a small proportion of the total free negative oharge of the 
surface is present in the form of primarily adsorbed sulphidion. On 
the addition of arsenious oxide the equilibrium concentration of hy- 
drogen sulphide as also the amount of it that is adsorbed on the sur- 
face decreases. It i6 possible, however, that at one stage though there 
is a smaller total number of sulphide and hydrogen sulphide ions on 
the surface, the density of the charge will be greater on account of a 
greater proportion of sulphidions which carry two units of charge. 
The observed rise indicates that the limits within which this rise takes 
place are very small. 


The Influence of Alkali Chlorides. 

1. A comparison of the curves in the figure with those previous- 
ly observed with this sol (loc. cit.) show that both hydrochloric acid 
and barium chloride uniformly decrease the cataphoretic speed. But 
the rate of decrease in the present case is definitely greater. The 
existence of a greater proportion of divalent sulphide ions will increase 
the electric adsorption and the greater slope of these curves is in 
agreement with the theory. But the uniformly lower value of the ca- 
taphoretic speeds which shows that the capacity of the three alkali 
chlorides to diminish the negative charge is in the order Li° > Na° > 
K° U contrary to previous observations as also the order of coagu - 
lating concentrations of these electrolytes. A difference is also no- 
ticed m the slopes of the ascending and descending portions of the 
curves. If the greater slope of the portions of the curves where the 
cataphoretio speed steadily diminishes be referred to the adsorption 
of cations then the adsorbability of these three cations appears to be in 
order Li°> Na°> K°. On the other hand after reaching the mini- 
mum which, it may be noted, is reached at about the same chlorine 
ion concentration, the catapboretic speed increases more rapidly in 
the ease of lithium and the positive (increasing cataphoretio speed) 
slopes are also in the order Li°> Na°> K°. 
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The assumed stronger adsorption of lithium ions cannot account 
for this order. If the increase in the negative charge be attributed 
to the adsorption of chlorine ions, then two explanations of this 
difference in the positive slope are possible: either (t) that the 
lower negative charge facilitates a stronger adsorption of the anion 
(chloridion) or (tt) that the adsorption of the cations is in the 
order K°>Na°> Li. 0 The former explanation is in conformity with 
the observation that a lower initial cataphoretic speed favours 
a rise in the negative charge as shown by an increased cataphoretic 
speed on tho addition of potassium chloride. If this explanation is 
true it is not necessary to assume that there is a reversal in tho 
order of adsorption of the cations in the ascending portion of the 
curves. There is, however, one fact which seems to contradict the 
order of adsorption : Li°>Na°>K°. This is that at 0‘0002W the 
cataphoretic speeds indicate the order of adsorption K°>Na°>T.i° 
ns shown by the following respective values of the speeds : 62 '80, 
63-52, 63 92. 

2. On theoretical grounds it is difficult to understand why the 
relative orders of adsorption of the cations will be different in 
different portions of the curves. Assuming that the order of adsorp- 
<ion of the cation is rii°>Na°>K° Iwo difficulties are met with: of 
this, one has been referred to just now and consists in the cataphoretic 
speeds at (V0002.V salt concentration and the other is the slope of 
ascending portion which is uniformly greater for lithium and decreases 
in the order Li° >Na° >K° up to the coagulating concentration. If the 
lower negative charges were the causo of the difference in the slopes, 
as suggested in the previous paragraph then the slope should decrease 
ns the negative charge increases. The curves do not support this 
conclusion. The other possible explanation is that the order of 
adsorption of the cation is really K°>Na°>Li e as observed with this 
sol prepared in a different way. The apparently opposite order of 
adsorbability is to be attributed to the fact that there is a large 
proportion of divalent sulphidion on the surface and that the simul- 
taneous electrical adsorption of two univalent cations by a divalent 
anion*depends also on the repulsion between the univalent cations. 
The ions are assumed to be electrioally adsorbed in a hydraied 
condition and the diameters of the hydrated ions are assumed to be 
in the ofder, Li° >Na°>K° which oonforms with the mobilities. 
The simultaneous ereotrioal adsorption of two lithium ions wilf be 
easier but that.of two potassium ions more diffioult on aeoount of 
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(he smaller diameters of the potassium ions. With the result that 
at the smallest oonoentration where only one oation is adsorbed by 
a divalent ion, the order of cation adsorption should be K°>Na° >Li° 
as is shown to be the case at 0'0002iV. When the adsorption of two 
cations become more and more in operation there is a change in the 
apparent adsorption order Li° > Na° >K # . This persists till the 
greater adsorption of the ohlorine ions asserts itself at the higher 
chlorine ion concentration at about O'OIN. The surface is now 
mostly covered by univalent anion ‘complexes' and the usual order 
K°>Na°>Li° is reflected in the positive (increasing negative oharge) 
slopes which is greater for the more weakly adsorbed cation. This 
explanation also enables us to understand the regular diminution 
of the speed observed in other sols and the usual order of cation 
effect on the speed, oia., K 0 >Na“ >Li°. In the usual method of 
preparation, the sol is saturated with hydrogen sulphide which is 
driven with a current of hydrogen whereas in the other group of sols 
excess of arsenious oxide is ensured. The two groups of sols probably 
differ in that in the former the anions are mostly univalent and 
that in the second there is a considerable proportion of divalent 
anions. 

3. The order Li° >Na° >K° is known and the adsorption of these 
ions in a dehydrated condition would explain such an order from the 
point of view of the electrical adsorption. Only further experiments 
can decide between these alternatives. 

Physical Chbihstby Laboratoby, 

UmvmsiTY CoLLKor. of SciEficr, Received November 1), 1932. 
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An Automatic Glass Burette Jet. 

By D. B. Pabanjpb ahd D. V. Chakdkrkab. 

The burettes used in Intermediate Chemistry laboratories are 
usually cheap ones without ground glass stoppered jets. In ordinary 
practice they are provided with a separate jet connected with the 
drawn out end of the burette and the flow is controlled by a pinch* 
oook. These pinch-cocks are easily spoilt and cause a permanent 
stricture in the connecting rubber tube. 

The automatic jet, described here, does away with the pinch-cock. 
It may be used also on the delivery tubes of Kipp’s H s 8 generators, 
thus stopping much wastage of the material when the generator cock 
is inadvertently left open. The jet is extremely simple to make and 
has replaced the pinch-cock in this laboratory. 



Flo. 1. Fio. 2. Fig. 8. 

To make an automatic jet, an ordinary jet is first drawn as aflD 
(Figs, l and 2). The tube is then dosed at A and a small oiroular 

ff 
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opening made at B as shown. A slight drawing out of the tube as 
shown at C will be found useful. 

To work the jet, a tight fitting rubber tube is slipped on up to the 
oonstriotion 0, where it oan be tied on with a piece of thread, so as to 
cover the oiroular hole B. 

No liquid will flow out when the burette is filled and the oiroular 
hole on the jet covered with rubber tubing as shown in Fig 8. To 
release the liquid, the rubber tubing is pinched at a spot immediately 
above the circular hole B (Fig. 2). When the rubber tube is lifted up 
in this way, the liquid from the burette enters the hole B and escapes 
through the jet. The flow con be easily controlled by pressing on 
the rubber tube connection, and with little practice even control 
over drops can be attained. 

While using the jet it is very important that it should be freed 
from air-bubbles, otherwise titration errors will occur. To get rid of 
the air bubbles the flow is to be started as explained above and the 
jet turned from position (I) to position (II) as shown in Fig. 3. 

If alkalis are used in the burette, there is danger of the rubber 
connection becoming slippery and so moving its position, thus causing 
a wrong reading. This is corrected by tying a piece of thread on tho 
part D (Fig. 1) and fixing it there permanently. 


COLLBQB OF SCIFNOP, 

Naqfur. 
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On the Stability of Lithium Urate Sols. 

Br Satta Praeash. 

It was observed by Schade and Boden {Z. physiol. Chem., 1918 
88, 847) that if uric acid be suspended in boiling water, and than 
lithium hydroxide added to it, the acid gradually passes into the 
solution. On addition of sodium chloride to the colloidal lithium urate 
so formed, the unstable jellies of the substance are obtained. In this 
communication, an investigation of the substance has been made from 
the view point of its stability as given by coagulation and conductivity 
results. 

The sols of lithium urate were prepared by suspending 2 g. of uric 
acid in 100 c.c. of conductivity water, to which a drop of phenol* 
phthalein was added. The solution was warmed to 80-90° when 
lithium carbonate in very small quantities was added, till a faint 
pink colour just appeared. Lithium carbonate was given preference 
over the hydroxide on account of its insolubility. Thus a dear so- 
lution of lithium urate was obtained. It was allowed to cool slowly 
to the room temperature, and then filtered. The sol thus obtained 
is very unstable and precipitates out in the course of 20 hours. In 
the following table, the results on the coagulation of the sol by diff- 
erent electrolytes have been given. 

Tablb I. 

Amount of the sol taken =2 c. c. Time of observation = 80 mins. 


Total volume =4 c. o. 


jtbctrolyte. 

Amt. required to coagulate. 

Coagulating cone, 
in normality. 

N-K 01 

0’8 0 . 0 . 

0-075 

NX SSO| 

0*4 

o-i 

N/MO-BaCl, 

0*4 

00002 

N/UO' 8 -Al (NOih 

o-e 

0*008025 

w/ee-#. S 1 SO 4 

1*4 

0*00596 

Nit O-Oxello Hid 

0*8 

0-001 
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Lithium urate forms a negatively charged sol. The coagulation 
power of the electrolytes is in the following decreasing order : BaCl s > 
A1 (N0a) 8 >H a C a 0 4 >H a S0 4 >KCl>K a S0 4 . 

The apparent anomaly of barium ohloride from the well known 
Sohulze-H&rdy law is due to the chemical action between the barium 
salt and lithium urate. 

The effect of dilution on the stability of the sol is given in the 
following table. 

Table II. 

Total volume =4 c. c. Time of observation = 30 mins. 


Electrolyte. 

Amt. 

of electrolyte in c. 

c. to coagulate 


1 c. c. 

sol. 2 c. c. sol. 

2*6 c. c. sol. 

N-KCI 

10 

03 

016 

N.K,30 4 

0-8 

0*4 

0*26 

AT/600-BaClj 

0’8 

04 

0 25 

N/110*8Al(NQ,)j 

0*6 

09 

11 

N/66-6-H,80 4 

10 

1 4 

1 5 

JV/50-Oxalic acid 

06 

08 

09 


The results recorded in this table show that lithium urate becomes 
stable on dilution when coagulated by electrolytes like potassium 
ohloride or sulphate and barium chloride. However, when the coa- 
gulation is effected by aluminium nitrate or oxalic and sulphuric 
adds, the concentrated sol takes up more electrolyte than the diluted 
sol. Qhosh and Dhar (J. Phyt. Chem., 1927, 81, 187) have shown 
that the sols of antimony sulphide, prussian blue, gum dammar, and 
gamboge do not follow the general dilution rule and hence behave 
abnormally when coagulated by univalent and sometimes bivalent 
ions. Lithium urate also appears to belong to this abnormal class. 
The author has observed that while a sol obtained by suspending 2 g. 
of uric aeid in 100 o. c. is only stable (or 20 houn, the sols obtained 
by suspending 0*5 g. or less of uric acid in the same volume can be 
preserved for a number of days. It appears that on dilution, the 
sol preferentially adsorbs the similarly charged ions to a large exteftt, 
and it has also a marked tendency of adsorbing chloride or sulphate 
kms from the salts when the coagulation is affected by them. On di* 
lotion, the sol undergoes marked hydrolysis, and the uric aoid thus 
f orated" is further stabilised by the adsorption of hydroxyl ions from 
lithium hydroxide, a product of hydrolysis. 
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When the sol is coagulated by potassium chloride in presence of 
phenolphthalein. the pink oolour is intensified, showing the liberation 
of hydroxyl ions. The same behaviour is observed when the sol is 
precipitated under the ageing influence alone (c/. Young and Mus- 
grave, Biochem. J„ 1982, 26, 941). It has been observed that a 
sol having a p„ 7*6 became so muoh alkaline as to give a p H 8*6 after 
8 days. In the following table, the influence of ageing on the 
hydrogen ion concentrations of three sols prepared by the use of 
different amounts of lithium carbonate has been recorded. 


Tablb III. 


1 G. of uric acid suspended in 60 c. o. of water. 


LifCO) used. 

Initial Pm. 

pa after 3 days. 

0*2 g. 

7*6 

7*9 

022 

70 

8*6 

0*25 

7*9 

8'8 


It has also been observed that all the three sols while freshly 
prepared give immediately transparent jellies when mixed with 
potassium ohloride. 3 C. c. of the sols require in the case of the first 
sol 0*5 c. c. of N- KC1; while the second and third sols give jellies 
with 0*2 to 0*8 c. c. of N-KC1. After keeping the sols for 6 hours, 
the jelly*forming tendency appears to disappear and the coagulum is 
crystalline. 

An investigation has also been made on the variations in conduc- 
tivites of the sol on ageing. 

1 G. of uric acid was suspended in 60 c.c. of conductivity water, 
and in one case, 0*2 g. (I) and in the second case, 0*22 g. (II) of 
lithium carbonate was mixed. The mixture was warmed till a clear 
solution was obtained. It was then cooled and filtered and the con- 
ductivities wore determined at 25° ±0*1. Sol I (pa, 7*6) and sol II 
(pa, 7*6) <v>n faui> 0*1965 g. and 0*2189 g. of lithium urate per 10 o.e. 
of thd sol (Table IV). 

Tlw>. changes in conductivity were slow when a larger amount of 
lithium i Jtoonate was used. With 0*25 g. of Li a CO s to 1 g. of uric 
acid in 60 o.c. of water, the ooaduotivity became constant after 50 
hours. The sol had an initial oonoentration of 0*2092 g. lithium 
urate per 10 cr.o. and pa 7*9. The results are given in Table Y. 
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Tablb IV. 


Time. 

Conductivity 

in mhos. 


Soil. 

Bol n. 

lhr. 

6*616 xlO-» 

6*219*10-* 

8 

6*489 

6*16 

6 

6*868 

6*116 

6 

_ 

6*084 


Table V. 

Time in hoar 1 6 24 29 48 68 

Conductivity in mho* x 1(P 6*669 6*669 6*637 6*480 6*448 5*448 

In the beginning, the change in conduetivity was more gradual 
while after about 40 hours, there is a sudden drop of conductivity to 
almost a constant value (Table V). 

The conductivity results recorded in these tables show that the 
ageing of the sol is always accompanied by a decrease in the electric 
conductivity; the greater the alkali concentration, the slower is the 
change. It has always been shown that the pa of the system in- 
creases on ageing, i.e., during the decomposition of the sol, some of 
the hydroxyl ions are set free, and in such cases an increase in the 
conduetivity should have been expected as has been shown by Dhar 
and hi* collaborators (Kolloid Z., 1927, 42, 120; Z. anorg. Ghent., 
1927, 168, 209), in the case of the ageing of sols of ferric oxide, 
copper ferrooyanide, thorium oxide, silicic acid or arsenius sulphide. 
The abnormal conductivity results of lithium urate sols support the 
views expressed by Schade and Boden ( loc . cit.), or Bonu and Meyer 
{Bioohem. Z., 1928, 148, 161) who are of the opinion that about 60% 
of lithium urate exists as a colloid in the system and the rest as true 
solution, or the colloid appears to be supersaturated urio acid in 
which the urio acid forms an adsorption compound with the alkali. 
Xeeser and 2oeher (Roll. Ghent. Beih., 1928, 17, 169), are of the 
view that these jelly forming urates belong to the class of electrolyte 
fl fr Uft jda. In any case, the freshly prepared lithium urate owes its 
hi gh ^cond uctivity to the dissolved salt in the supersaturated state. 
As the ageing proceeds, the Supersaturated lithium urate is removed 
from the system with the result that the conductivity decreases. 
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The jellies o! lithium urate also appear to belong to the type of 
▼on Weimarn which are precipitated out from supersaturated solu- 
tions. The jelly is instantly formed and the period of gelation cannot 
be extended to any definite length of time. The 2% sol possesses the 
viscosity almost equal to that of water (0*00810 at 80°) and it does 
not become more viscous to any marked extent during the course of 
ageing or on addition of electrolytes. Thus the sol behaves as lyo- 
phobic one, and its jellies markedly differ from those obtained from 
lyophilio sols. 

Chuiical Laboratobirb, 

Univbbbity or Ailababao. Received December 20, 1932. 




Chemical Examination of the Seeds of Paoraiea 
Corylifolia, Linn. Part I. 

By H. S. Jois, B. L. Manjunath and S. Venkata Rao. 

The plant Paoraiea corylifolia thrives all over India and its seeds 
have enjoyed an honoured place in Ayurvedic medicine, parti- 
cularly for the treatment of skin diseases, such as leucoderma 
(Nadkarni, "The Indian Materia Medica, ” 1927, p. 717 ; Chopra, 
"Indigenous Drugs of India," 1933, pp. 367-373). The seeds 
contain an essential oil with a persistent odour and are used 
locally in the preparation of certain types of medicated oils and 
incense preparations. 

Menon (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1910, 29 , 1431) obtained the fatty 
oil from the seeds and determined some of its physical and chemical 
constants. Sen, Chatterjee and Dutta (Chopra, loc. cit .) in 1923, 
isolated an unsaponifiable oil of the formula C (7 H, 4 0 (b.p. 

180-190/11-16 mm.), a yellow aoidic compound (C 40 H 4S 0|j) (?) 
and a methylglucoside. The next chemical investigation was 
carried out by Chopra and Chatterjee (Ind. J. Med. Rea., 1927-28, 
10, 49) mainly for purposes of pharmacological study and found 
the essential oil to be the active principle. They recommend 
an oleo-resinous extract for the treatment of skin diseases. The 
present paper contains the results of a detailed analysis of the 
chemical constituents of the seeds. 

Preliminary Examination. 

50 G. of the crushed seeds were extracted successively with the 
following solvents and the extracts were dried at 100°.* 


Petroleum ether (b.p. 40*410') ... 10*95% 

Rtbyl ether ... 8*80 

Chloroform ... 9*70 

Bthyl acetate ... 8*05 

Aloohol ... 8*30 


Total 84*70 

* The above xoeulta vary is oertain reepeote from thoaa recorded by OhopA sad 
Chatterjee <Joc.-o*{.>. 

0 
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The petroleum ether extract was found to consist of a dark 
reddish-brown viscous oil. The ethyl ether extract was composed 
mainly of the resinous constituents to which the colour of the 
seeds may, be ascribed. No definite conclusions could be drawn 
regarding the nature of the constituents of the other extracts. 

The seeds were tested with Prollius fluid for alkaloids. The 
results were negative. Alkaloidal assays by standard methods 
also failed to give any indication of the presence of alkaloidal 
constituents in the seeds. When distilled with steam, the seeds 
yielded 0‘05% of a pale yellow volatile oil with a strong aromatic 
odour. An aqueous extract of the seeds gave tests for the presence 
of small amounts of reducing sugars and considerable amounts of 
hydrolysable polysaccharides. Starch and tannin were absent. 
Evidence was obtained regarding the presence of an enzyme in the 
seeds. 


The Petroleum Ether Extract. 

A genuine sample of the seeds was obtained from the local bazaar 
and 10 kg. were crushed and extracted with petroleum ether (b.p. 
60-80°) in a large soxhlet. When the solvent was evaporated 1 kg. 
of the oil was obtained. This oil, on standing for a few days, deposited 
a pale yellow crystalline material (2*6% of the oil). The oil was 
decanted and the solid was washed with a small quantity of cold 
petroleum ether and purified. 


The fatty oil thus obtained had the following constants. 


Specific gravity 
Refractive index 
'Saponification value 
Iodine value (Hanus) 
♦Acetyl value 
'Acid value 
Beicbert-Meiael value 
Insoluble acids (fatty 
resin acids) 
Unaaponifiable matter 


0- 9692 at 25* 

1- 6182 at 26* 
... 117-20 

... 96-9 

... 96-3 

... 19*9 

1*6 

acids and 

... 69-0% 

... 27 0% 


♦ These and other similar values of highly coloured eubstaocee were determined 
by titration in a two phase medium .according to a modification of the Albert method 
(If ye. Unit. J., 1930,*, 241). 
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The oil was saponified with potassium hydroxide. The resulting 
soap, after extraction with ether to obtain the unsaponifiable mattes, 
was dissolved in water and acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
when the insoluble acids were liberated. A quantitative estimation 
according to Twitchell’s gravimetric method showed that resin 
acids formed 21*6% of the mixed acids. After the removal of 
the resin acids, the fatty acids were separated into their saturated 
and unsaturated components by Twitchell's lead salt method (/ad. 
Eng. Chem., 1921, 18, 806). 

The total mixed acids had the following chemical constants. 


Mean mol. wt. 

Iodine value (Haous) 

Insoluble fatty acids. 

Mean mol. wt. of fatty acids 
Iodine value (Hanus) 

Saturated fatty acids. 

Mean mol. wt. of saturated fatty 
Iodine value (Hanus) 


... 378-6 
... 108-4 

... 78-0% 

... 3370 
. 125-7 

18*6% of the mixed acids. 
.. 294-5 
3-5 


The main bulk of the mixed acids was dissolved in 96% alcohol 
and subjected to the separation of solid and liquid acids according to 
the method of Twitchell, when along with the granular precipitate of 
the lead salts of the solid acids, most of the resin separated as a dark 
brown viscous mass. The granular precipitate was filtered off, 
washed with alcohol and ether and reprecipitated from alcoholic 
solution ; it was thus completely freed from resin. The unsaturated 
acids were recovered from the alcoholic filtrates (mol. wt., 820; 
iodine value, 167*5). 

The uri saturated acids . — The unsaturated acids were very highly 
coloured, possibly owing to the incomplete separation of resin acids. 
They were converted into the methyl esters and the latter distilled 
under reduced pressure (1mm.), when they passed over between 
108°. 177° as a pale brown oil.* A portion of the acids liberated 
from*lhis was treated with bromine according to the method of 
Eibner and Muggenthaler (Lewkowitsch, “ Chemical Technology 


* The 'esters were obtained in 6 different fractions whose iodine value gradually 
increased from 120*2 to 147*2, and the mean mol. wt. from 272 to 277 (c/. Jois add 
Manjunath, /. Indian Chew, doc., 1930, 7, 523), 
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* 

and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes'', 6th Ed. Vol. I, p. 686). A 
small quantity of oolourless ether insoluble additive oompound 
separated. This melted at 177-78° and dissolved completely in 
benzene and after repeated crystallisations melted at 188*6° and 
proved to be hexabromostearic aoid. (Found: Br, 63‘4. C l8 H 30 O a Br 0 
requires Br, 68*8 per-cent). This indicated the presence of a 
small amount of linolenic acid in the unsaturated acids. From the 
ether soluble additive compounds tetrabromostearic aoid (m.p. 113- 
14°) was isolated. 

Another portion of the mixed liquid acids from tho methyl esters 
was oxidised by cold dilute alkaline permanganate and from 
the mixture of insoluble hydroxy acids dihydroxystearic aoid 
(m.p. 130-31°, mol. wt. 316*4) and tetrabydroxystearic acid 
(m.p. 166°, mol. wt. 348*4) were isolated. From the mother 
liquon of the oxidation mixture a small quantity of hexahydroxy- 
stearic aoid (m.p. 173°, mol. wt. 381*6) was obtained. 

The above results establish the presence of oleic and linolic acid 
' and a small quantity of linolenic acid among the unsaturated acids. 

The saturated acids . — The solid acids, obtained by Twitchell’s 
method of separation were slightly coloured. They were converted 
into the methyl eBters (50 g.) and fractionally distilled at 1 mm. 
pressure. 


Fraction No. 

Binge of 
Temperature. 

Wt. of 
fraction. 

Mean mol. wt. of 
acids from the 
aaponifieation 
▼aloe. 

1 

150 - 152 * 

22-80 

251*4 

S 

152— 165* 

4 46 

255-4 

8 

155-158* 

1*10 

2(6 5 

4 

158-162* 

400 

266*7 

6 

162-164* 

0*65 

268*0 

6 

164-172* 

8*48 

271*8 

T 

172-181* 

188 

277*51 

8 

181-182* 

1*80 

280*8 

9 

Betidoe 

10*10 

662*0 

• 

C 

* Furs palmitic aoid (m. p.- 

61°, mol. wt. 

267*8) was isolated 


from the first three fractions. lie p^phenylphenaoyl ester wm 
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prepared according to Drake and Bronitsky (J. Amer. Ohem. 800 . , 
1980, 02, 8716) and was found to melt at 94°. (Found: C, 80*07; H, 
9*21. C 30 H 48 O 3 requires C, 79*96; H, 9 4 percent). 

From fractions 4 to 7 about 2 g. of pure stearic acid (m.p. 68*4°, 
mol. wt. 285* 1) was isolated. Its p-phenylphenacyl ester melted 
at 97*6®. (Found: C, 80*37; H, 9*71. C 33 H 46 0 3 requires C, 80*26; 
H, 9*69 per cent). The mother liquors of stearic acid gave a 
fraction melting at 58-59° having the mol. wt. 263. 

The residue (9) was highly coloured. It was saponified and the 
liberated acid was treated with animal charcoal and crystallised from 
96% olcohol. It melted at 76-76° and had the mol. wt. 868*1. It did 
not depress the m.p. of a pure sample of lignoceiic acid from 
another source. Repeated recrystallisations from various solvents 
did not raise the melting point. An attempt to obtain a specimen 
having a higher m.p. by the partial precipitation of the lithium salt 
according to Holde and Oodbole {Bet., 1926, 69, 89) was unsuccess- 
ful. Its identity was confirmed by comparing its p-phenylphenacyl 
ester with that of pure lignoceric acid melting at 102°. (Found : C, 
81*14; H, 10*4. C 38 H 98 0 3 requires C, 81*07; H, 10*39 percent). 

The unsaponifiable matter consisted of a dark brown viscous 
mass and contained principally neutral resin bodies. However, it 
gave the colour reactions of sterols but no pure compound could be 
isolated even by digitonin treatment. 

The crystalline solid, deposited on keeping the oil for some time, 
was found to melt at 136° (c/. Chopra and Cliatterjee, Zoc. eit.). 
From this material on repeated crystallisations from diluto alcohol 
a pure compound melting at 162° was isolated as the main constitu- 
ent. This substance was found to have the formula C|)H 8 0 3 . 
[Found: <\ 71*01; H, 8*20. M. \V. (in benzene by the cryos* 
copic method), 182. CnH 0 O 3 requires C, 70*94; H, 3*26 per 
cent; M. W.f 180). It has been named Psoralen. 

Psoralen is sparingly soluble in cold petroleum ether and ether 
but dissolves readily in alcohol and ohloroform. It can be crys- 
tallised in long silky needles from boiling water in which it is slight- 
ly dbluhle. It is insoluble in cold dilute sodium carbonate or so* 
dium hydroxide, but when heated dissolves readily. The material 
is preoipitated unchanged on aoidifying. Preliminary investigations 
have indicated that it is possibly a ooumaron-ooumarin. Further 
work is in progress regarding its constitution and the results will^be 
communicated in a subsequent paper. 
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Summary. 

The petroleum ebher extract of the seeds of Psoralea corylifolia 
gave a dark reddish-brown oil and a crystalline solid C n H 0 0 3 
now named Psoralen, melting at 162°. The oil was found to con- 
tain a considerable amount of resin. The fatty acids obtained from 
the oil were found to be principally palmitic, oleic and linolic acids 
together with small amounts of stearic, lignoceric and linolenic 
acids. 

Central College, Bangalore. Rutn ed December '20, l‘J3‘2. 



Derivatives of Salicylic Acid. Part IY. Synthesis 
and Constitution of 4-SuIphosalicylio Acid, 

By Narhar Waman Hirwb and Mohiniram Rajaram Jambhbkar. 

Of the four possible sulphosalicylic acids, Ssulphosalicylic acid 
was the only one known for a long time, being the sole product of 
direct sulphonation (Mendius, Annalen, 1857, 103, 45 ; Remsen, 
ibid., 1875, 179, 107; Hirsch, Bcr., 1900, 33, 3239 ; Meldrum and 
Shah, J. Client. Sor., 1023, 123, 1080). The synthesis of 3-sulpho- 
salicylic neid was worked out by Hirwe (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1930, 
7, 893). The aim of the present work was to synthesise and confirm 
the constitution of 4-sulpbosalicylic acid. 

Since the 4-position in the salicylic acid nucleus is not favoured by 
the directing influences, an indirect synthesis only is possible. 
2-Nitrotoluene-4-sulphonic acid was chosen as the starting substance. 

It was obtained by the (1) nitration of toIuene-4-sulphonic acid or 
by the (2) sulphonation of o-nitrotoluene. 

Fichter and Bernoulli (Ber., 1909, 42, 4309) prepared sodium 
2-nitrotoluene-4-sulphonate by the nitration of sodium toluene-4* 
sulphonate with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric aoids. They did 
not try to get the free acid. Instead of sulphuric acid we used acetic 
anhydride during nitration and obtained the free acid directly. 

The acid was also prepared by the sulphonation of 2-nitrotoluene 
(Beilstein and Kuhlberg, Annalen, 1870, 150, 27 ; Kornatzki, 
ibid . , 188-r 221, 180). The acid was isolated as potassium salt, 
which was converted into the barium salt from which the free acid 
was liberated in the usual way. 

The compounds produced by both the methods are identical, whioh 
confirms the constitution as 2-nitrotoluene-4-sulphonic acid. 

^Sulphosalicylic acid was obtained from the above by first oxi- 
dising the methyl group to oarboxyl, then reduoing the nitro group 
and finally converting the amino group to hydroxyl in the usual way. 

The position of the sulphonic aoid group in the oompound is estab- 
lished by its oonversion to /3-resoroylio aoid (m. p. 208°), when fused 
with daustio potash, 
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NOj, N0 9 



Experimental. 

2-Nitrotoluene-4-sulphonic acid. Method I. — Toluene-p-sulphonic 
acid (60 g.) was dissolved in acetic anhydride (150 c.c.) and the solu- 
tion cooled in ice. To this cold solution nitric acid (36 o.c., d 
1*41) was slowly added, keeping the temperature below 10°. The 
flash was corked and kept at room temperature for 48 hours, and then 
the mixture was poured in a crystallising basin and kept in a vacuum 
desiccator over alkali to get rid of the excess of nitric acid and the 
acetic anhydride, when a solid was obtained. It was recrystallised 
ftrom a small amount of water as long pale yellow needles. It is 
very hygroscopic and so was kept overnight in an alkali desiccator ; 
m.p. 92° and decomposes at 246° , yield 92 p. c. (Found: N, 
5*61; 8, 12*69; Eq. wt., 252*9. C 7 H 7 0 5 NS, 2 H„0 requires N. 5*63; 
8, 12*64 per cent; Eq. wt„ 253*1). 

Method II. — Beilstein and Kuhlberg ( loc . cit.) have isolated the 
barium salt. The potassium salt, however, can be easily and con- 
veniently prepared in good yields by potassium chloride solution. 

Potassium 2-nitrotoluene-4-8ulphonate was prepared from the acid 
by neutralising with potassium carbonate. It is moderately soluble 
in water, from which it crystallises in greyish white needles. 
(Found: K, 16*80. C 7 H 6 O ft NSK requires K, 16*51 per cent). The 
composition of the sodium salt (C 7 H e 0 5 N8Na, H a O) agrees with 
that of Fiohter and Bernoulli (Ion. cii.) and that of the barium salt 
[C 7 H 6 (NO s ) S0 3 ] s Ba, 2H 3 0 with that of Beilstein and Kuhlberg 
(foe. cit.). 

Acid potassium 2-nUro-4-sulphobenzoats. — Potossium-o-nitrowlu- 
ene-p-sulpbonate (46 g.) was mixed with a cold concentrated solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate (60 g.) and a cold solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide (25g.) was added to it. The mixture was ehakbn from 
tigwto time and the oxidatiqn was carried out at room temperature* 
*hioh requites about 6 days. Boiling with potassium permanganate 
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(c/. Hart. J* Amer. Chem. 800 . , 1870, 1, 852) decomposes a part of 
the substanoe and affects the yield. On oompletion of the oxidation 
the mixture was filtered and the filtrate acidified with HC1 to get the 
acid potassium salt. It was recrystallised from hot water, in which 
it is easily soluble, as needles. On slow crystallisation it was obtain* 
ed in transparent hexagonal plates. Yield 87 per cent. 

The potassium salt was converted into the neutral barium salt, 
which is difficultly soluble in boiling water, and crystallises from it in 
yellowish grains with two molecules of water of crystallisation, which 
can be completely removed only at 180° under reduced pressure. 

The compositions of the acid potassium salt as well as of the 
neutral barium salt agree with those given by Hart ( loc . cit.). 

2-Nitro-i-tulphobenzoic acid was obtained by digesting the 
barium salt with the calculated amount of dilute sulphuric acid. A 
solid was obtained on evaporating the filtrate to dryness. It was 
recrystallised from water as small white needles, m.p. 111°. It is 
very hygroscopic and so was kept in a desiccator over calcium 
chloride overnight and then analysed (Found: N, 4‘95; S, 11'05; 
Eq. wt., 145*8. CjHjOtNS, 2J H a O requires N, 4*79; S, 10*96 per 
cent; Eq. wt., 146*0). 

Acid dichloridc of 2-nitro-4-8ulphobenzoic acid, [C 6 H 3 (NO a ) — 
(SO a Cl) (COC1)] was prepared by heating on a boiling water-bath a 
mixture of acid potassium nitrosulphobenzoate (10 g.) and phos- 
phorus pentachloride (30 g.). The mixture was poured over ice and 
stirred, when a solid was obtained which is very easilly soluble in 
cold benzene. It was recrystallised from henzeno in clusters of 
small needles, yield 10 g. It softens at 145° and melts at 160°. 
(Found: N, 498, • Cl, 2488; S, 11*24. C 7 H 3 0 5 NCl e S requires 
N, 4-93; Cl, 24*97; S, 11*29 per cent). 

Acid d'axuide of 2-nitro-4-sulphobcnzoic acid.-— The dichloride was 
mixed with ammonium hydroxide (d 0*880) and on concentrating a 
solid was obtained. It crystallised from water as white needles, 
m.p. 226°. (Found : N, 17*13; S. 13*20. C 7 H 7 0 5 N s S requires 
N, 17*14; 8, 18*06 per cent). 

Acid monochloride of 2-nit ro -4-8 ul phobcnzoic acid.— A solid was 
obtained by shaking the acid diohloridc with cold water for 
about 2 hours. It is fairly soluble in boiling benzene and toluene. 
It softens at 192° and decomposes at 202°. If long shaken with 
water it ’hydrolysis further into nitrosulphobenzoio acid. (Founder 
Cl, 18*40. C 7 H 4 0 a N01S requires Cl, 18*88 per oent). 

T 
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4r8ulj)honamtde-2-nitTobeiU:oic acid is obtained in two different 
ways tri#., (1) by refluxing the diamide (8 g.) for about 4 hours with 
r oottoentrated hydrochloric aoid (50 o.o.) and (2) by the notion of 
ammonium hydroxide (d 0*880) on the aoid monoohloride. It orystal- 
ises in needles from water, m.p. 192°. (Found: N, 11*61; 8, 13*15. 
C 7 HeO e N s S requires N, 11*89; S, 13 01 per cent). 

4-SulphoanthraniHc acid. — A free acid was obtained by reducing 
aoid potassium 2-nitro-4-sulphobenzoate (10 g.) dissolved in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid by tin (15 g.). On cooling a solid separates, 
wbioh is dissolved in water and neutralised with sodium carbonate 
solution and filtered. The filtrate gave the sulphoanthranilic acid 
on acidification, yield 7 g. It crystallises as tiny greyish white 
needles from boiling water. It gives a blue fluorescence in very 
dilute solutions. (Found: N, G'19; S, 13*82; Eq. wt., 118*1. 
C 7 H 7 0 5 NS, H s O requires N, 5*96; S, 13*60 per cent; Eq. 
wt., 117*5). 

Barium 4-sulphoanthranilate is soluble in water and crystallises 
in granules and gives blue fluorescence in dilute solutions. (Found : 
Ba, 38*76. C 7 H 3 O a NSBa requires Ba, 38*92 per cent). 

4-Sulphoanthranilamide was obtained by the reduction of 
monoamide of 2-nitro-4-suIphobenzoic acid with alcoholic ammonium 
sulphide. It crystallises from water in needles, m.p. 227-28° 
and shows a blue fluorescence in dilute solutions. (Found : S, 14*94. 
C 7 H 8 0 4 N 8 S requires S, 14*81 per cent). 

1- Carboxy- 2-diazobcnzene-4- sulphonaie. — 4- Sulphoanthranilic 
acid (30 g.) was suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid and potassium 
nitrite (10 g.) was slowly added. When the addition was complete 
the mixture was cooled to 0° and the separated solid filtered and 
washed with ice-cold water. It is a grey white powder decomposing at 
163-64°, yield 24 g. (Found: Eq. wt., 246*5. C 7 H 4 0.,N 8 S,H f 0 
requires Eq. wt., 246*0). 

4-8ulpho8aHcylic acid. — The above diazo compound was heated 
on a water-bath with dilute hydrochloric acid for a time and the 
solution then evaporated to dryness. The solid was crystallised 
from water in needles with 3 molecules of water of crystalli- 
sation, m. p. 82° (air-dried). It loses 1 molecule of water when 
left over sulphuric acid and melts at 138°. It gives an intense 
violet coloration with ferric chloride. It is hygroscopic And its 
deliquescence depends upon, the humidity of the atmosphere. 
[Found: (desiccated substance) 8, 12*74 ; Eq. wt., 125*7. 
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C 7 H 0 O,,S, 2H 3 0 requires S, 12*60 per cent ; Eq. wt., 127). 
Found: (air-dried substance). 8, 11 '80 ; Eq. wt., 185*8. C 7 H a O fl S, 
8H 9 0 requires 8, 11*76 per cent ; Eq. wt., 186*0]. 

Acid iodium A-sulphosalieylate crystallises from waiter with 
2 molecules of water of crystallisation. (Found : Na, 8*10; H|0; 
18*89 ; Eq. wt., 275*8. C 7 H 5 O 0 SNa, 2H a O requires Na, 8*88 ; 
H 8 0, 18*04 per cent; Eq. wt., 276). 

Acid potassium AsulphosaUcylate crystallises from water in 
yellow needles, less soluble in water than the sodium salt. (Found: 
K, 15*27. C 7 H !V 0 ( j 8K requires K, 15*24 per cent). 

Barium 4.8ulpho8alicylate is insoluble in cold and difficultly soluble 
in hot water from which it crystallises in pale reddish plates with 
4 molecules of water. (Found: Ba, 32*32 ; H 2 0, 12*96. C 7 H 4 O 0 - 
SBa, 4H 2 0 requires Ba, 32*23 ; H 2 0, 12*71 (with 3H 2 0) per cent. 
The last molecule of water could not be removed and so the salt after 
the removal of 3 molecules of water was analysed again. (Found : 
Ba, 37*13. (' 7 HjO 0 SBa, II 2 0 requires Ba, 36*83 per cent). 

Calcium i-sulphnsalicylate is soluble in water. (Found: Ca, 
10*91. C 7 H 4 O a SCa, 6I1. 2 0 requires Ca. 10*99 per cent). 

The position of the sulphonic acid group in the sulphosalicylic 
acid was definitely established by potash fusion of its acid potassium 
salt for 15 minutes at 230-40° in the usual way, when /3-rcsorcylic 
acid, identified by mixed melting point, was obtained. 


Wilson’ College and 
Royal Institute ot Science, 
Bombay. 
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The Influence of Non-electrolytes on the Coagulation of 
Ceric Hydroxide Sol Dialysed to Different Extent. 

By Mata Pbasad and M. V. Nabar. 

It has generally been observed that the coagulating concen- 
tration of ions for a sol decreases in the presence of some non- 
electrolytes and increases in the case of others. The sensitisation 
of sols by non-electrolytes has been observed by Billitzer (Z. 
phyaihal. Chcm., 1903, 45 , 312), Freundlich and Bona ( Biochem . 
Z., 1917, 81 , 87), Weiser (J. Phys. Chum., 1924, 28 , 1263), 

Dhnr and collaborators and others. 

♦ 

Defcai (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1928, 34 , 181), has pointed out 
that the stability of the colloidal thorium hydroxide decreases as 
the sol is continuously dialysed. The sensitisation or the protection of 
the colloid by the non-electrolytes will, therefore, be more prominent 
as the sol becomes purer. Patel and Desai ( Kolloid Z., 1930, 81, 
318) have found thift the sensitising influence of alcohols, acetone, 
urea und sugars increases with the progress of the dialysis of the 
thorium hydroxide sol and that a pure sol can be coagulated by 
non-electrolytes alono. In this investigation the influence of non- 
electrolytcs on the coagulation of ceric hydroxide sol by electrolytes 
has been studied and the effect of the dialysis of the sol on such an 
influence has also been examined. 

Experimental. 

6 C. c. of the colloid were taken in a test tube and in another 
a solution of NaCl, made up to 7 c. c. by adding distilled water, 
of suoh concentration as to completely coagulate the sol in 80-40 
minutes. The oontents of the two test tubes were mixed together 
a fixed number of times and the time of mixing was noted. The 
coagulation velocity of the sol was followed by the thermopile 
method. 

ftext, the same amount of NaCl as used in the previous experi- 
ments was made up to 7 c.o. by adding different volumes of non- 
eleotrolytes and water. This w%s mixed (the mode of mixing being 
the same as used in the previous experiment) with 5 o. c. of the 
sol and the coagulation velooity. was followed in the same manner *s 
before, 
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The non-electrolytes used were methyl, propyl and amyl aloohols, 
and solutions of glucose and sucrose. Merck’s extra pure aloohols 
were further purified by refluxing and distilling over metallic cal- 
cium. Sugars used were Merck’s extra pure chemicals. The 
sol was prepared and dialysed in the same way as described in the 
previous paper ( J . Indian Chem. 8oc., 1982, 9, 609). 

The deflection differences were plotted against time and the 
curves obtained for the coagulation of the sol dialysed for two days 
in the presence of alcohols and sugars are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 

Fio. 1. 


Sol dialysed for 2 days, 



A — 1 c. c. CHjOH ; B~ 1 c.c. CjHjOH ; 
C — 1 c. c. C5H11OH: D-Xa('l. 


respectively. The inclination of the curves in Fig. 1 shows that the 
addition of alcohols to n solution of sodium chloride increases the 
coagulation velocity of the sol and this effect increases as the amount 
of alcohol is increased. The order of the effectiveness of the alcohol 
is CH 3 OH > C 3 H 7 OH > G 3 H,jOII, the same as observed hy 
Mukherjee and collaborators ( J . Indian Chem. Soc., 1928, 5, 697). 

The coagulation velocity curves with the same umount of alcohol 
for sol dialysed for 10 days are steeper than those for the sol dialysed 
fqr 0 days. This shows that, the sensitising action of the alcohols 
on the sol becomes more pronounced as it becomes purer. 
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Ii was also observed that the sol dialysed for 10 and 16 days 
could be coagulated by alcohols alone, the amount of alcohol 
required for the same volumo of the latter sample was smaller than 
that for the former. On the addition of alcohol to these samples, the 
sol either coagulated immediately, or did not coagulate at all, if the 
quantity of alcohol added was insufficient, but no slow coagulation 
was observed. 

Fig. 2. 

Sol dialysed for 2 days. 



A and A'— 1 c. c. and 0*5 c. c. of M /10-glnooae ; 

B and B'— 1 c. c. and 0 5 c. c. of M /10-aucroae ; 

D-NaCl. 

Fig. y shows (hat sugars exert a protective action on the sol. 
These results do not support the observation of Patel end Desai 
(loc. cit.) who find that sugars sensitise the thorium hydroxide sol. 
The protecting influence of sugars on ceric hydroxide sol increases 
with the progress of dialysis of the sol and with an increase in the 
amount of sugar added to the sol. The sol dialysed for different 
days oould be coagulated by the same amount of the sodium 
chloride in the presenoe of the same amount of gluoose but the 
protection is greater as the sol gets purer. But if the amount of 
cane sugar added to the sol dialysed for 2 days is mixed with the 
sol dialysed for 6 and 10 days, no ooagulation with the same amount 
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of sodium ohloride takes place. This observation and the curves in 
Fig. 2 show that cane sugar is a better protective agent than 
glucose, probably because of the greater number of hydroxyl groups 
contained in it. 

The sensitising action of alcohols cannot be explained by the 
diminution in the adsorption of the coagulating ion by the cerio 
hydroxide partioles as suggested by Weiser (loc. cit.) as in that 
case the slow coagulation will be observed and coagulation velocity 
ourves may be ' S * shaped. But ns the sensitising effect of the 
alcohols increases as the sol gets purer, the second view of Weiser 
( loc. cit.) that the non-eletrolytes displace the stabilising ion from 
the colloidal particles may apply to this case. 

Also the addition of alcohols to the sol lowers its dielectric 
constant and decreases the density of charge on the colloidal 
particles. Hence the increased rate of coagulation of the sol by 
mixtures of alcohols and sodium chloride than by sodium chloride 
alone may be due to the fall in the potential of the particles. Tho 
steepness of the coagulation velocity curves is, however, further 
increased as the sol is dialysed and the potential of the particles is 
lowered due to the removal of t he stablising ions. When the sol 
gets almost pure, the potential of the colloidal partioles is fairly low. 
and the addition of alcohol alone causes a further lowering and there- 
fore the coagulation of the colloid. 

The protecting action of the sugars in ceric hydroxide sol may, 
however, be due to the well known peptising influence of sugars. 

Summary. 

(1) The coagulation velocity of ceric hydroxide sol has been 
studied with a mixture of an electrolyte and non-electrolyte with 
progress of dialysis. 

* (2) It is found that alcohols sensitise the sol while sugars protect 
it. The order of the effect of alcohols in their sensitising action 
is CHgOH > C 3 H 7 OH > O a H, jOH. 

(8) Cane sugar acts as a butter protecting agent than glucose. 

(4) As the sol gets purer and purer, the sensitising action of 
the alcohols and the protective action of sugars also increase. 

CHsmoAt, Laboratory, 

* Royal Ikstitotb or Senses, Bteeited Dectmber 20, 1089, 

Bombay- 



A Note on the Minimal Gritioal Pressure of Explosions. 

By K. S. Gururaja Doss. 

Id order to explain the variation of the minimal critical pressure 
with temperature, Semenoff (Z. Phyaik, 1928, 48, 871 ; Chem. Rev., 
1929, p. 847 ; Taylor, "A Treatise on Physical Chemistry” p. 101f) 
has proposed two theories. It is attempted in this paper to point 
out an error that has crept in the development of the first theory 
and to show the relationship between the two theories. 

In his first theory, Semenoff derives the marginal condition for an 
explosion the relation : 


krt\ 

E ' 


=K(T 2 -T 0 )=B. 


c~ E ' RT ' n“ 


( 1 ) 


where T 0 = the temperature of the walls, T 2 = the temperature of the 
reaction mixture, £ = the energy of activation, R=the gas constant, 
K, B = constants, »|, n a = the concentrations of the reactants and 
a, b...= the numbers corresponding to the orders of the reaction with 
reference to the reaotants. 

From this equation semenoff derives, 

*«-*«(»- -J 4 -) 

which is incorrect. The correct expression for T 2 is 

whioh gives, on taking the minus Bign, «W.(i +-T 2 -) •« • 

close approximation. This means that T # = T 0 as BT 0 is small as 
compared with E It can be so only if the heat of the reaction is 
smell. Af the explosive reactions are usually highly exothermic, ’this 

8 
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sulution for equation (2) has to be disoarded. Taking the positive 
solution, we get. 



to a close approximation. 

Substituting the value of T a in equation (1) and setting 


P 278 0 P 273 

»i“ ft »o -jr-* 70o- ; n *~P "° • T* * 760 ' 


where n 0 — the total pressure at S.T.P. 

and a, /!?...= the mole fractions of the different reactants, and taking 
logarithms of both sides, we get, 


(«+» + ...) In P=-I»| b.- 0*... (•.«”)“** 



constant 


+ +1 + (a + 6 + ...) !b 

E 



practically constant 


negligible 


Thus P=a constant. 

So, on the basis of the first theory, the minimal critical pressure 
must be independent of temperature (the incorrect expression leads 
to the conclusion that the minimal critical pressure is related to the 
temperature by the equation lnP—A+ B/RT 0 where A and B are 
some constants). 

This also becomes evident by a consideration of the relationship 
between the two theories. In the first theory the temperature equili- 
brium is assumed to take place. In the marginal state 


_bT, rt 0 \ 

,- «V K J 


or RT 2 £ E 


ns RT 0 is small. 


Let us interpret in terms of the second theory. The heat of the 
reaction which has occurred so far is large enough to raise the ‘tern* 
perature of the whole mixture to such a degree as to have a moleeute 
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possessing average energy in the activated state. At this stage TJ, 
the minimum energy that is expected of a reactant molecule to 
get activated by a collision of the second kind with the product mole* 
cule, is very small as compared' with RT ; hence in the equation 
(derived on the basis of the second theory) 


lnP*=A + we can put-^=0. 
nRT nRT 


Hence, we get, P— a constant. 


Thus a 'thermal' explosion (as pictured in the first theory) corres- 
ponds to a “chain" explosion (as envisaged in the second theory) 
with a low value for U. 


Summary. 

An error in the development of the first theory of Semenoff is 
pointed out. 


Department op Chemistry, 
Central College, Bakoalobb 


Received November 22, 1232. 
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Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids from the 
Standpoint of Smolnchowski’s Theory. 

Part IY. Variation of the Surface 
Tension during the Coagulation 
of the Manganese Dioxide Sol. 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and Avadh Narayan Lal. 

It was observed in Part II (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1981, 8, 877) 
and Part III (ibid., 1982, 9, 167) of this series, that in the slow 
coagulation of the arsenious sulphide sol by dilute sulphuric acid, 
the departure from the requirements of Smoluchowski’s theory (as 
shown by the diminution in (3) occurred in all the cases, examined 
during the initial stages of coagulation. In view of its unexpected 
character, it was thought desirable to investigate the above conclu- 
sion employing a method of measuring coagulation, different from 
that used previously (loc. cit.). 

Experimental. 

The manganese dioxide sol was prepared by Cuy's method (J. 
Phyt. Chem., 1921, 25, 415; also cf. Joshi and Narayan, J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1980, 7, 883) and stocked in well cleaned 
silica vessels. The sol contained a small amount of potassium 
hydroxide which was found to be necessary for its stability. The 
colloid content of the sol was determined by treating a known volume 
of the sol with a known volume of standard oxalic acid solution, 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid. The progress of the coagula- 
tion was followed by measuring the surface tension of the coagula- 
ting sol by means of a stalagmometer. The sol was so dilute that 
its density was found to be practically the some as that of water. 
The v&lues of the surface tension of the sol, relative to that of 
water taken as unity, were obtained, therefore, from a knowledge of 
the significant drop numbers only. Coagulations were also studied 
when suitable amounts of solutions of sodium oleate and of sugar 
were added to the sol, before the addition of the coagulator solution. 
Two principal series of ooagulation were studied. In the first, 
KOI in different concentrations was the ooagulator; in the other 
£a01| was used. In any given series, to a fixed volume of the sol, 
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varying amount in o. o. of the coagulator solution of a definite 
concentration and sueh amounts of water were added so that the 
volume of the coagulating mixture was always constant. These values 
for any given coagulation are oited in reference to the correspond- 
ing ooagulation-time curve in Figs. 1 — 7. The concentrations of the 
protector, the coagulator solution, and of the colloid shown in the 
following results refer to their values before mixing for coagulation. 
The colloid concentration was 0'87 g. MnO a per litre in all these 
oases (that is, in Figs. 1 — 3, and 6, 7). Figs. 4 and 5 refer to 
coagulations by BaCl s and KC1 respectively of a sol containing 
0*696 g. Mn0 9 per litre. The mode of getting the /3-time curves in 
Figs. 4 — 6 and of data in Tables I — V is explained later. 

Discussion. 

These results show that except when sodium oleate was added 
(cf. Fig 7, curves 1, 2) the surface tension of the coagulating sol 

Fig. 1. 

Coagulation by KC1 (0*87 g. Mn0 2 per litre). 



Coagulation time in hr. 

• * Carol— SO o. c. of the *ol+4 «. c. Af/1000-BtClj. 

Caro 8— „ w ♦ 8 c.o. „ „ + 2e. c. HjO. 

Caro 0— v * +lc.o. H „ + la. a. HjO. 
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diminishes continuously during the progress of coagulation (c/. Figs. 
1 — 8; curves A, B, in Fig. 4 and curves 0, D in Fig. 6). The greater 
coagulating power of BsClg than KC1 is clearly brought out by com- 
paring the curves in Figs. 1 and 2. A comparison of curves in Figs. 
2 and 3 shows that the influence of the addition of sugar is not appre- 
ciable on the progress of the coagulation of the sol. In view of the 
usual (though not invariable) relationship between the adsorbability 
of a substance and its influence as a coagulant, it is interesting in t his 
case to observe that Bhatnagar, Shrivastav and Qupta ( KoUoid Z., 
1926, 37, 101) observed that sugar is not adsorbed sensibly by man- 
ganese dioxide. 


Fio. 2. 

Coagulation by BaCl s (0'87g. Mn0 2 per litre). 



Coagulation time in hr. 

m 

Cum 1— 20 c. c. aol + 4 e.c. Af/lOOO-KCl+O’c. o. H|0 
Curti 9— M » +3 » it ■♦’l •• •• 

Corw 8 — H i, +2 it ,i +9 n ii 

Cum 4r— |i ii + I ii m +8 || |i 
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Fio. 8. 

Coagulation by BaCl a in presenee of sugat (0*87g. MnO a per litre). 



Coagulation time in hr 

Com 1—20 c-c. sol* + 4 c c sugar soln + 4 c c M/-1000 BsClj 

Curve 2 — „ + •> +2 +2cc. HjO 

Cum 8— it h + »i ^ 1 +3 .. 

Sugar soln. (5'5 g. in 100 c. e.) 

In the previous papers in this series results are given o! the appli- 
cation of Smoluchowski's theory to the coagulations of colloid anti- 
mony sulphide (Part I, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1081, 8, 11), and of 
anenioua sulphide (Part II, loo. cit., Part HI, loc. cid.). The follow- 
ing equation was used (Part I) 

0=7 [ V n ° /n ‘ “*] W 

» 0 and n, denote here the number of primaries at time, d=0, and 
d=d, respectively. The quantity n, , the number of primaries in the 
system diminishes with the progress of coagulation. It is now 
assumed that n t at any given time during ooagulatfon is proportional 
to the reciprocal ofthe surface tension of the coagulating sol. The 
quantity n 0 /»< is thus obtained, and (3 can therefore be calculated 
from (0, curves a, b in Fig. 4, curves e, d in Fig. 6 and Fig. 8 
show the variation of ft during the Various coagulations. 
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Fio. 4. Coagulation by*BaCl s (0 695 g. Mn0 9 per like). 



Coagulation time m hr. 

Curve A — 20 c c. sol +4 c.c. /1000-BaClg 

Carve B— „ „ + 2 „ + 2 c.c. HjO 

Carves a and b show variation of fi daring coagulation. 


t 


Fio. 6 . Coagulation by KC1 (0'696g. MnO s per litre). 



0*0003 

0*00016 

0*00013 

0*00006 

0*00004 


t 
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Fig. 6. 

Time variation of fi in expts. Figs. 1 — 3. 



Carve* are marked and numbered similarly to the corresponding co agulation- 
• time corvee in Figs. 1—8. 


It is known that in general and oontrary to the requirements of 
Smoluehowski’s theosy, the constant /? diminishes with time in the 
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region of slow coagulation. Mukherjee and Mazumdar (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1924, 120, 786) and others have tested the following equation 
deduced from Smoluchowski’s theory. 

Sn, =» 0 /(l+j8t) ... ... ... ... (ii) 

where 2», denotes the total number of particles at a time during 
coagulation. It follows from this equation that starting with different 
samples of a given sol (« 0 = constant) in coagulations due to different 
coagulators, the relative times tj/T, t 2 /T, t a /T etc., corres- 

ponding to the same stage of coagulation, willjje constant, that is, 
independent of the actual stage of coagulation, in the different series 
examined. A stage of coagulation is usually considered to be 
characterised by the value of some property such as the relative 
opacity etc., which has been found to vary continuously during the 
progress of coagulation. The last named and other workers have 
found that in slow coagulation f,/r etc., is more constant, and that 
therefore the above theory is more followed, during the initial stages 
of coagulation than afterwards. This conclusion is contrary to the 
foregoing results showing the diminution of /? during the different 
series of coagulation, calculated from equation (i). Essentially 
similar results were obtained previously (c/. Parts I — III, loc. cit.), the 
degree of coagulation being determined by a method different from 
that adopted in this work. It is interesting in this connection to 
examine Anderson’s results on the slow coagulation of gold sols 
(! Trans . Faraday Soc., 1924, 19, 623); /? was calculated from equation 
(i). These data show (Anderson does not however so state) that the 
diminution of /? during slow coagulation is similar to what we have 
observed. 

Equations (i) and (ii) being but deductions from the same theory, 
this contrariety between the two sets of results not noticed hitherto, 
is anomalous. This might, in a great measure, be due to the 
assumptions implied in estimating n, and 3n ( involved in equations 
(i) and. ( ii) respectively. It is important to emphasise here that 
especially in the oase of polydisperse colloids, no method is available 
for measuring the degree of coagulation with the exception perhaps 
of the ultramicrosoopic method. Deduction of the constancy of t l /T 
from equation (ii) implies that a property like relative opacity is pro- 
portional to 2n, or at least is a single valued funotion of En, . We 

have, po means of examining the limits of the aoouracy of this 
assumption. Likewise use of equation (0 necessitates some supposi- 
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tion in respect of n t . We have assumed in oaloulating the foregoing 
results that n is proportional to the reciprocal of the surface tension 
of the ooagulating sol. It might with equal justification be assumed 
that the last quantity is proportional to Sn, , since there is no a priori 
criterion in selecting any property as a quantitative index of the 
state of coagulation of a given sol. It is of interest therefore to 

Fio. 7. 

Coagulation by KC1 in presence of sodium oleate. 



20 c.c. sol* + 9 c c. 
Na-oleate (0*002*. 
in 100 e.e.) + 

3 e.o. Af/1000- 
KC1. 


20 e.o. aol. + 2 ox. 
Na-oleate (0‘09g. 
in 100 c.c.) + 8 0.0. 
W/1000-KC1. 


20 c.c. aol. + 2 o.o. 
Na-oleate (0*2 g. in 
100 ox.) a 8 ex. 
M/1000-KCI. 
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examine the data (of. Tables I — V) for t/T calculated on the last 
assumption, for the foregoing series of coagulations. It is seen from 
these results that in the majority of cases t/T is comparatively more 
constant during the early stages of coagulation than afterwards. It 
follows from these findings, therefore, that no deduction aB regards the 
applicability of Srnoluchowski’s theory to a given region of coagula- 
tion is valid, unless we have more quantitative knowledge of the 
property used for following coagulation, as a function of n, and £n ( . 
A fuller examination of this point will appear in a later communica- 
tion. 

One of the main difficulties in this work was that coagulation 
produced but small variation in the property used for following its 
course, viz., surface tension. This together with the time of observa- 
tion required in this method rendered the examination difficult 
especially of the initial stages in enough detail. It was thought 
therefore to increase the duration of the coagulation by introducing 
small amounts of a protector like sodium oleate, which would reduce 
the cogulation rate. It was found, however, that the relation between 
surface tension and the stage of coagulation is almost completely 
altered by hut small changes in the concentration of the protector. 
Only three of the coaguat ion-time curves obtained in the course of 
these experiments have been given (Fig. 7) which serve to illustrate 
the effect just mentioned. In this connection it is of interest to 
mention the work of Anderson (2oc. cit.) on the rapid coagulation of 
gold sols. Anderson added glycerol (which is a well known protector) 
to his sol in order to reduce the coagulation rate to a measurable 
value without changing the type of coagulation. In view of the results 
now discussed, it is obvious that the use of this artifice can only 
follow on testing whether the course of coagulation is materially 
disturbed by the addition of the protector. 


Table I (of. Fig. 1). 


T 

... US' 

24' 

36' 

60' 

72 

96' 

132 1 

<1 

... 30' 

58' 

84' 

120' 

150' 

198' 

308' 

<1 

... 89' 

latf 

180' 

240' 

300' 

384' 

540' 

h/T 

• 

..: 2*5 

• 2*4 


2*0 

2*2 

2*0 

. 2*3 

• 

k/T 

... 8*7 

6*0 

5*0 

40 

41 

40 

4-0 


a 




• 
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Table II (o/. Fig. 2)# 


T 

... 4t 


12' 

86' 

100' 

181/ 

*1 

... 11' 


32' 

72' 

1C8' 

270' 

<1 

0 .. 92* 


62' 

96' 

216' 

31? 

ti/T 

... a-e 


2*6 

2*0 

1-68 

1-0 

HIT 

... 5*5 


4’3 

2*7 

216 

2*6 



Table IIJ 

: (<•/. Fig. 8). 



T 

... 0' 

12' 

24' 

36' 41/ 

72' 

84' 

H 

... IT 

SO' 

GO' 

76' 90' 

146' 

168' 

H 

... *4' 

60' 

108' 

l. r »2' 180' 

276' 

800' 

HIT 

... 9*0 

2*5 

25 

2-1 926 

2 0 

20 

hit 

... 4 0 

60 

45 

4-2 4 5 

3*8 

36 



Tablr IV 

(of. Kig. 4). 



T 

... 6' 

12 


16’ 3.T 

60' 

10? 

k 

... 94' 

36' 


61' 72' 

120* 

US' 

HIT 

... 4-0 

4-0 


3-4 21 

20 

ri 



Table V 

(<•/. Fig. 5). 



T 

... VT 

a* 


60' 90' 

120'' 

160' 

H 

... 36' 

60' 


96' 136' 

168' 

916' 

hit 

... 20 

20 


10 1‘8 

1*4 

1-4 

T, t 

1 . t», etc. 

are times 

in minutes read off from curves in the cor- 


responding Figures. 
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Thioketonic Esters. Part II. 

By Susu, Komar Mitra. 

The method ol the synthesis of thioketonic esters by the action 
of alcoholic potassium hydrosulphide on the corresponding unsatu- 
rated chloro ester is not satisfactory as the yield is small due to loss 
of H 2 8. In the preparation of ethyl thioacetoaoetate (J. Indian 
Chcm. 80 c., 1031, 8, 471) by this method, the main product is a 
heavy oil boiling at lo5°/15 mm. The high boiling liquid is given 
the formula 0| 2 H| 8 0 t 8 from its molecular weight determination 
and has probably the following constitution as suggested by consi- 
derations given below. 


OH, 

C S — 

CH, 

- 0 

II 

II 

OH 

CH 

1 

1 

0000 2 H 5 

COOCjH 


(1) It does not give any lead salt, gives no coloration with ferric 
chloride and does not decolourise alcoholic solution of iodine, hence 
the absence of a thiol group. 

(2) Its inertness towards phenylhydrazine shows the absence of 
a thioketonic group. 

(8) On treating it with alcoholic potash in the cold and acidifying 
a dark red oil is obtained whioh on esterification gives a considerable 
quantity of ethyl thioacetoaoetate. 


CHi 
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I KOH 
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Pure ethyl thioacetoaoetate on boiling with alcohoUo hydrochloric 
#»d or trace* piperidine ui* converted into this product with 
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evolution of sulphuretted 'hydrogen. This f^pt naturally suggests 
the formation of the compound iu the method already desoribed to 
be due to uoreacted potassium hydrosulphide; the effect of which is 
most probably like piperidine on ethyl thioacetoacetate. The yield 
of ethyl thioacetoacetate is increased by adding alooholic solution of 
potassium hydrosulphide (KSH absolutely free from KOH) over 
benzene solution of ethyl chlorocrotonate. 

Thioketonic esters, c.g , ethyl thioacetoacetate. ethyl thioacetone 
dicarboxylate have now been prepared in good yield without the for- 
mation of any by-product by passing H s S into an alcoholic solution of 
the {3 ketonic esters, saturated with HC1 gas The reaction evidently 
takes place in the enol phase as otherwise polymerised products would 
result as suggested by Froram and his collaborators (Be r., 1669, 22, 
2600; 1891, 24, 1457; et seq.). The thioketonic esters are purified 
by the decomposition of their lead salts in alcoholic suspension 
with H 2 S. 

Ethyl thiocetone dicarboxylate forms sodium derivative and the 
alkyl derivatives have been prepared by means of alkyl iodides in 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide diluted with benzene. The alkylated 
products are 8-ethers; they do not form any lead salt; do not 
decolourise iodine nor give any coloration with ferric chloride and 
do not evolve U 2 S on treatment with phenylhydrazine. The sodium 

derivative has evidently structure C — SNa and that C:S group can 

II 

impart negative character to the methylene group in close proximity 
becomes conclusive. 


Expbrimbntai.. 

- Ethyl thioacetoacetate from ethyl chlorocrotonate. (Modified me- 
thod). — (A) An alcoholic solution of potassium hydrosulphidc (24 g,), 
prepared by passing H 2 8 over balls of potassium in ether suspension, 
is added drop by drop into a benzene solution of ethyl chlorocrotonate 
(60 g.) at 48-60°, the solution being mechanically stirred. The 
benzene solution is washed with water and dehydrated. The oil 
obtained after removal of benzene, gives with freshly precipitated lead 
oxide yellow lead salt of ethyl thioacetoacetate. Pure ethyl thioaccto* 
acetate is obtained by decomposing the lead salt in alcoholic 
suspension with H s 8, b. p. 75-80°/12 mm. Pyrazolone, m. p. 127°. 
Yield 50> . 
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Ethyl ft-thiodicrotqnate is obtained as a by-product in the 
preparation of ethylthioaoetoacetate by means of alcoholic potassium 
hydrosulphide obtained either from caustio potash or from metallic 
potassium, even if the reaction is performed in benzene solution. 
The alcoholic wash of the lead salt is diluted with water and 
extracted with ether. The ethereal solution on dehydration is 
distilled in vacuum, when ethyl thiodicrotonate distils at 155°/15 mm. 
(Found: C, 55’6 ; H, 7'2 ; S, 12'1 ; M. W., 254 (cryoscopic in 
benzene). Ci 2 H| 8 0 4 8 requires C, 55‘8 ; H, 6 9 ; S, 12‘4 per 
cent; M. W., 258). The identical compound can also be obtained 
by boiling on water-bath un alcoholic solution of ethyl thioaceto- 
aoetate containing 1% HCi or trace of piperidine, till evolution of 
HjS ceases. Yield 50%. 

Ethyl thioacetoacetate can bo obtained from this ester. The 
ester (50 g.) is dissolved in alcoholic potash (40 g. in 200 c.c.) in 
the cold and the red solution, on keeping for 2 days is acidi- 
fied. The dark liquid, obtained after extraction with ether and 
dehydration over calcium chloride, is dissolved in alcohol (200 c.c.), 
the solution saturated with H(!l at 0° and the ester formed is iso- 
lated in the usual manner. It is finally purified through lead salt and 
pure ethyl thioacetoacetate obtained in an yield of 10 g. 

(B) From ethyl acctoarctate, II 2 S gas is slo%vly passed into a 
solution of ethyl acetoacetate (100 g.) in alcohol (150 c.c.) saturated 
with HCI gas atO°. On standing for 10 hours, crushed ice (2 lbs.) 
is poured into the solution, the ester extracted with ether, the ethe- 
real solution washed with dilute sodium carbonate and the ether 
evaporated off. The rose-red oil is dissolved in rectified spirit and 
the solution added in thin stream over freshly precipitated lead 
oxide at 0° with vigorous stirring and the lead salt decomposed with 
H a S in alcoholic suspension and the ester extracted with ether and 
distilled in vacuum at 75-80°/12 mm, yield 85%. It forms with 
phenylhydrazine the pyrazolone (m.p. 127°) described previously 
(/. Indian Chem. 8oo., 1931, 8, 471). 

Ethyl thioacetone dicarboxylatc is obtained by passing H a S gas 
for 8 hours into an alcoholic solution of ethyl aoetone dicarboxylate 
(50 g. in 100 c.o.), saturated with HCI. The solution is treated with 
ice, the ester extracted with benzene and the benzene layer 
washed .‘with dilute sodium carbonate and tho benzene removed 
under reduoed pressure. It is finally purified by preparing the lead 
salt as in thfe previous case and decomposing it with H a 8. Yield 75%. 
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It is a rose-red sweet-smelling oil, decomposing at 128*/15 mm. 
with evolution of H s 8 producing an oil whioh does not con- 
tain sulphur. It deoolourises iodine, produoes green ooloration 
with FeGl s and evolves H a S very energetically with phenylhydraxine. 
(Found: C, 49*4 ; H, 6*8; S, 14*5. C 0 H M O 4 S requires G, 49*5 ; H, 
6*4 ; S, 14*6 per cent). 

Propyl thioaoclonc dicarboxylic ethyl cater. — Ethyl thioaoctone 
dioarboxylate (10 g.) is dissolved in the cold in alcohol (30 c.o.) con- 
taining sodium (1 g.) and treated with propyl iodide (9 g.) and ben- 
sene (90 o.c.). The solution on keeping over night is heated on the 
water-bath for 4 hours. The oil which separates on adding water is 
extracted with benzene and the solution dehydrated and distilled in 
vacuum and the ester collected at 220° /80 mm. (Found : C, 55*2 ; 
fl, 8*3 ; 8, 11*97. Cj 9 H 9 0 O 4 S requires C, 65*3 ; H, 7*7 ; 8, 12*3 
per cent). 

Ethyl thioacetone dicarboxylic ethyl eater is obtained by the 
interaction of ethyl bromide with ethyl thioacetone dicarboxylate 
as above. It boils at 175 °/ 17 mm. (Found : C, 63*3 ; H, 7*7 ; 8, 
12*7. G 1 jHjgOj 8 requires C, 63*6 ; H, 7*8; S, 18*0 per cent). 

The alkylated esters are colourless liquids possessing garlic odour. 
They are very stable and can be even boiled undor atmospherio 
pressure with slight decomposition. 

In oondusion I wish to convey my grateful thanks to Sir P. C. 
RAy for the kind interest he took in course of the investigation. 
Also I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. P. B. Sircar for his 
valuable suggestion to estimate sulphur by the method of H. Ter 
Meolen (Bee. Tree. Chitn., 1922, 11, 112). 


Psur Paomsoa’s Laboratory, 
Uatvassirt Cou.sc b or ficusvcs, 
Calcutta. 


licenced September 3, 1932. 



Thioketonic Esters. Part III. Alkylation of Ethyl 
Thioacetoacetate . 


Qy Prakolla Chandra Ray, Susil Komar Mitra 
and Nripkndra Nath Ghosh. 


Ethyl thioacetoacetate was suitably alkylated by the action oi 
alkyl halides on its sodium derivative obtained by the action of the 
ester over metallic sodium in benzene suspension. The following 
derivatives were prepared by the action of the corresponding halides 
on the sodium derivative of ethyl thioacetoacetate : 

Ethyl j3-ethylmercaptocrotonate (b.p. 114-17“/15 mm.) 

Ethyl j8-»-propylmercaptocrotonate (b p. 117-20°/15 mm.) 

Ethyl /3-a-amylmercaptocrotonate (126-28°/ 15 mm.) 

Ethyl /8-benzylmercaptocrotonate (m.p. 68, b. p. 166-60°/15mm.) 

Ethyl j3-(benzoylmethyl)*mercaptocrotonate (m.p. 86°). 


On treatment with phenylhydra/ine, these compounds do not 
give sulphuretted hydrogen under ordinary conditions, thus 
showing the absence of a free thioketonic group in them. On treat- 
ment with phenylhydrazine at its boiling point, however, they 
evolve mercaptans and a considerable quantity of dehydropyrazolone 
is obtained. The reaction can evidently be represented as 
follows: — 


-l H*NHNPh 
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This constitution of the ethers was further supported by the faot 
that it decolourised bromine water. They did not give any lead 
salt thus showing the absence of a free thiol group in them. In 
the formation of S-ethers, ethyl thioacetoacetato differs from ethyl 
acetoaoetate which forms mainly C-derivatives under ordinary 
conditions. The action of reducing agents gave rise to mercaptans, 
thus showing that the alkyl groups are linked to the sulphur 
atom. 

On boiling these compounds with dilute acids, the degradation 
products were found to be acetone and the corresponding mercaptans. 
The reaction seems to take place as follows : — 


CH 3 OH , CH 3 

I HjO | HjO 1 

C SR C OH +RSH -> (50 + CO* \ <\H-.()H 

II II | 

CHCOjEt CHCO s Kt CH , 

The behaviour of ethyl /J-thiodicrotonafe towards alcoholic 
potash (cf. J. Indian Chem. Hoc., 1933, 10, 71) in conjunction 
with the results obtained by boiling the alkylated products 
with dilute acids leads us to conclude that although these 
alkyl derivatives of the esters are similar in structure to alkyl 
sulphide, they differ from the latter in being more sensitive 

to chemical reagents than the alkyl sulphides. Evidently the 
sulphur atom is under some influence to which this increased labile 
nature can be attributed. 

These alkyl derivatives are found to distil under reduced pres- 
sure through a long range of temperature, but analytical data of the 
lowest and the highest boiling fractions were found to be identical. 
This may be ascribed to the presence of geometrical isomers of the 
products. Thij inference was found to be correct on an examination 
of the acid obtained by careful hydrolysis of the ethyl derivative 
by means of alcoholic potash. This acid was found to melt at 86° 
whereas its cis* and irons- forms, (obtained by the action of the 
sodium salt of ethyl mercaptans on cis - and frons-chlorocrotonio 
acids {Annalen, 1889, 2M, 284; Ber., 1890, 82, 2806) melt- at 112* 
and’ 92* respectively. The acid was probably a mixture* of these 
two isomers. 
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Thu following acids were obtained under identical conditions : 
(1) /3-Ethylmereaptoorotonic acid (m.p. 85°). (2) /8-»-Propyl- 

mercaptocrotonic acid (m.p. 70°). (3) /3-Benzylmercaptocrotonic 

acid (m.p. 184°). 

The free acid from ethyl /3-thiodicrotonate could not be 
isolated under similar conditions (c/. J. Indian Chem. 8oo.. 
1988, 10, 71. This compound is evidently more sensitive to part 
with sulphur than the alkyl derivatives mentioned above. 

Experimental. 

Ethyl (3-ethylmcrcaptocrotonate . — Ethyl thioacetoacetate (80 g.), 
diluted with benzene, was treated with metallic sodium (5 g.) in 
benzene suspension. During the treatment (3 hours) the reaction 
flask was oooled in ice-water with constant shaking and the whole 
was kept for 2 hours. Ethyl iodide (34 g.) was added to sodium 
derivative of the ester and the whole was refluxed on a water-bath 
for 7 hours. The product was then extracted with benzene ; the 
extract after drying over calcium chloride was made free from 
benzene and subjected to vacuum distillation. The fractions bet- 
ween (i) 72°-73° (it) 7 >'’-11 1° and (tit) 114°-117° under 15 mm. 
pressure were collected [Found: (t) C, 55 02; 11,8*57 ;S 18; 
(in) C, 55 0 ; If, 81 . S, 18 02; M.W., 170 2. C 8 H 14 0 2 S requires 

C, 56-1; H, 81 ; S. 18*30 per cent; M.W., 174) 

Ethyl fJ-n-propylm<>TcaptocTotonatc — Ethyl thioacetoacetate (30g.) 
was treated with sodium (5 g ) as before and the sodium derivative 
was then refluxed with n- propyl iodide (38 g.) on a water-bath for 
7 hours. The product was then isolated as in the previous case 
and distilled in vacuum The fraction between 117°-]20°/16 mm. 
was coll* cted. (Pound : O, 66 7 ; H. 9*4 ; 8. 16*71 ; M.W., 

189'9. C„H, 0 O 8 S requires C, 67*4 ; H, 9*0; S, 17*0 per cent; 
M.W., 188). 

Ethyl fl-n-amylmcrcaptocrotonatc . — Ethyl thioacetoacetate (30g.) 
was treated with sodium (5g.) ns before and the product was 
refluxed with n-amyl iodide on a water-bath for 7 hours. On 
distillation under 15 mm. pressure, the fraction between 126-28° 
was collected. (Found: 8, 14*58.. C||H so O s S requires 8, 14*62 per 
oent). 

Ethyl /3-benMylmercaptocrotonate. — The sodium derivative obtained 
from ethyl thiosoe to acetate (80g.) and sodium (5g.) was refluxed with 

8 
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benzyl chloride (34g.) on a water-bath for 12 hours. The produot 
was isolated as usual and distilled under 15 mm. pressure. The 
fraction between 1 55° -160° wa9 collected and found to solidify 
after 2 or 3 days, m.p. 08°. (Found: S, 1345. C I;1 H Ui 0 2 S 
requires S, 13 ‘56 per cent). 

Ethyl f3-{benzoylmcthyl)-mcrcaptocrotonate. — The sodium deri- 
vative prepared as before was refluxed with benzene solution of 
u-bromoacetophenone (41g.) on a water-bath for 12 hours. The im- 
pure liquid product was solidified with freezing mixture and the 
solid product was isolated by rapid filtration and Anally crystallised 
from ethyl alcohol, m.p. 85°. (Found: S, 1200. C 11 H 1(5 0 3 S 
requires S, 12‘13 per cent). 

General properties of the alkylated products. — The alkylated pro- 
ducts do neither form lend salts nor give any coloration with ferric 
chloride. With phenylhydrazine, they give no reaction ut the 
ordinary temperature ; but on heating the mixture on sand-bath, 
the merenptans are given off which can be detected with 
lead acetate paper and from the reaction mixture, a considerable 
quantity of dehydropyrazolone is obtained They decolourise 
bromine water immediately and have no constant boiling point. 
When they are subjected to reducing action, the merenptans 
are given off, and on boiling with dilute mineral acids the 
merenptans with carbon dioxide are evolved. They can generally 
be hydrolysed with alcoholic potash at the ordinary temperature to 
the corresponding /3-alkylmercaptocrotonic acids. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on Alkylated Prodm Is 

On n-propyl derivative. — F,thyl /3-n-propylmercaptocrotonntc (3g ) 
was heated with phenylhydrazine (3g.) on sand-bath with an air- 
condenser for a few hours. When tested with lead acetate paper, 
a mercaptan was found to evolve, frequently accompanied by H s 8 gas, 
due perhaps to the decomposition of mercaptan at high tempera- 
tures. After completion of the reaction, the products were washed 
with ether and crystallised from pyridine, m.p. 330° (decomp.). 
(Found: N, I6‘b9. dehydropyrazolone requires N. 17‘0 per cent). 

On benzyl derivative. — Equimolecular quantities of etbyl 
/J-benzylmercaptocrotonate and phenylhydrazine were heated on 
sand-bath, when H 2 8 gas was evolved. On complHion of the 
inaction, the residue gave out smell similar to that of dibenzyl 
sulphide and it was then washed with acetone. A produot was 
obtained melting aU330° (decomp.) (debydropyrazolone, m.p. 880 a ). 
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Action of dilute mineral acids on ethyl ft-ethylmercapto- 
crotonate. — Ethyl /3-ethylmercaptocrotonate (log.) was heated with 
10% HjjSO* (“00 c.c.) on wire gauze under reflux. The escaping 
gases were passed successively through ethyl alcohol and a solution of 
barium hydroxide. The heating was continued till carbon dioxide 
ceased to evolve. Acetone was detected in the aqueous solution 
by the usual colour reactions. 

The alcohol, over which the escaping gases were passed, was 
treated with alcoholic solution of iodine till the colour of iodine 
did not vanish The resulting product was extracted with ether 
and washed with sodium thiosulphate solution to remove excess of 
iodine. After evaporating off the ether, it boiled at 152° and was 
found to lie diethyl disulphide (b p. 152°i. 

\ction of Ah ohnhc Potash mi Alkytat(d Products. 

ft-Elliijlmcri aptocrolomc a< id. - Ethyl /i-ethylmercaptocrotonate 
(1 mol ) wa-kepl with 12" 0 alcoholic potash il mol.) overnight. 
The mixture was then diluted with ici watc and acahflcd with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The precipitated i toduct was filtered 
and crystal I ised fiom incthvl uleolnl and the crystals wire washed 
with petroleum ether, in p. 80 (Found S 21 '40. (' , <J lIi 0 0 2 S 
requires S 2 1 ‘02 per cent ). 

ft n-ProinjImcrcaptoi rolr me acid. — Ethyl fl-n-propylmercaptocro- 
tonate (1 mol ) was treated as above with one mol. of alcoholic 
potash. The solid product was crystallised from methyl alcohol and 
washed with petroleum ether, rnp 70°. (Found S, 19*74. C 7 H 18 0 2 S 
requires S, 20*0 per eent). 

ft-Bonzylmcrcaptocrotomc acid. — Ethyl /3-benzylmercaptocroto- 
nate was treated as before with alcoholic potash. The acid obtain- 
ed wus crystallised from ethyl alcohol and the crystals were wash- 
ed with petroleum ether, in.p. 134°. (Found: S, 16*64. C u Hi 2 0 2 S 
requires 8, 16*88 per cent). 

Reduction of ethyl ft-ethylmcrcaptocrotonatc. — Ethyl /3-ethyl- 
mercaptocrotonate (15g.) was subjected to the reducing action of zinc- 
amalgam and dilute hydrochloric acid and kept over-night. A 
mercaptan was found to evolve when tested with lead acetate paper. 
On completion of the reaction, the produi I was extracted with ether. 
The produot was found to contain no sulphur and had boiling point 
92°; it was probably ethyl propionate (b.p. 98°). 

Pamt Profbssor’s Laboratory, 

University Collrur or Bcirncb, Heestred December a, MBS. 

Calcutta. 




Studies in the Naphthathiazole Series. Part I. The 
Constitution of the Bromo-addition Compounds of 
BromO'Substituted Alkylamino-^-naphthathia- 
zoles Obtained in the Bromination of s-a- 
Naphthyl&lkyl thiocarbamides. 

By Chirac Hasan and Bobert Fergus Hunter. 

In view of the manner in which the different syntheses of 
bcnzthiazole derivatives have been exploited by chemical investi- 
gators to both academic and technical ends, it appears curious 
that the study of the naphthalene homologues of these com- 
pounds has previously attracted comparatively little attention. 
Derivatives of «- and /i-nnphthnthia/ules fl and II respectively) 
were first obtained by Hofmann in 1887 by the thionation of 
certain naphthalides [Her., 1887, 20, 1798), and in the same year, 
Jacobson prepared 2-methyl-/i-naphthathiazole by oxidation of an 
alkaline solution of thioacet-n-naphthalide with potassium ferri- 
cyanide (ibid., p. 1896). In the following year, the isomeric 
methyl-a-naphthathiazole was synthesised by the same reaction 
(Jacobson and Sullwald, Der., 1888, 21, 2624), and the 1-tbiol-a- 
and 2-thiol-/9- naphthnthiazoles were subsequently prepared by 
Jacobson and Frankenbacher three years later (Ber., 1891, 2i, 
1400) by heating the corresponding naphthylthiocarbimides with 
sulphur. 

8 CH N=-CH 



With the exception of the synthesis of certain aminonaphtha- 
thiazole, derivatives (Hunter, J: Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 2270 ; 1926, 
1885, aEnd later)* and the investigation of the oyanine dyes deriv- 
ed from quaternary salts of the methylnaphthathiasoles (Hamer, 
/. Chem, Boo., 1929, 2598), however, there has been little develop- 
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ment in the chemistry of the naphthatliiazole group in the last 
forty years. The object of the present series of papers is therefore 
to study the unsaturation and tautomeric mobility of heterocyc- 
lic compounds of naphthatliiazole derivatives, on lines similar to 
those which are being followed in the investigation of benzthia- 
zole derivatives (Hunter, J. Chctn. Sue., 1930, 12.1 ; Hunter and 
Jones, ibid., p. 2190 ; Dyson, Hunter, Jones and Styles, J. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 147). 

In an earlier investigation it was obseived that the interac- 
tion of an equimolecular proportion of bromine with a solution of a 
s-a-naphthylalkylthiocarbamide (III) in chloroform gives rise to u 
hydrobromide of the corresponding 2-alkylamino /1-nuphthathiazolc 
(IV) (Dyson, Hunter and Morris, J. Chem . Soc , 1932, 2282), 
whereas bromination under the usual conditions of thiazole cyc- 
lisation (Hunter, J, Chem. Sue 192.1. 127 . 2023, and later) leads 
to the production of bromo-addition compounds of bruino-substi- 
tution derivatives. These bromo-addition compounds have now been 
shown to be hydropetbromides of the corresponding 8/muuo-2- 
alkylam ino -/J - naphthathiazolcs (V) l>) their preparation from the 

corresponding s-i-bromu-n-naphUiyhilkyUhiocarhainidcx (VI), which 
were synthesised from 4-brumo-u-miphthyUhiocaibimidc obtained 
from 4-bromo-a-naphthylainine and tbiocarbonyl chloride in the usual 
way (Dyson, George and Hunter. J. Chem. Soc. t 1920, 3041; 1927, 
436). 



The bromination of s-a-naphtbylmcthyltbiocarbamido in the 
presence of a large excess of the halogen gives rise to a highly 
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unstable hydropentabromide of 8-bromo-2-methylamino-/?-naphtha- 
thiazole (V, R = Me ; n = 5), # which is also obtained from the 4- 
bromonaphthylmethylthiocarbnmide (VI. R=Me), under similar con- 
ditions. Bromination in the presence 1 of a lower concentration of 
bromine gives rise to a hydrotribromide of the bromomethylamino* 
naphthathiazolc (V, R = M«* ;n = 3), which can also be prepared by 
degradation of the hydropentabromide in a vacuum over potassium 
hydroxide, and by bromination of s-4-bronio-u-naphthylmethyl- 
thiocarbamide in the presence of a concentration of the halogen 
lower than that required for the production of the unstable 
hydropentabromide. As might be anticipated, this hydrotribro- 
mide regenerates the hydropentabromide on bromination in chloro- 
form. 

On bromination in chloroform in the presence of a concentra- 
tion of bromine still lower than that required for the produc- 
tion of the hydrotribromide, 4-a-naphthylmetbylthiocarbamide 
yielded a yellow-orange hydrcdibromide of the 8-bromomethyla- 
minonaphthathin/ole base, which was also obtained by degradation 
of the hydrotribromide in a desiccator containing potassium 
hydroxide. This substance, which was tin most stable of the 
three bromo-addition compounds under ordinary laboratory condi- 
tions, is evidently analogous to the hydrodihromide of 1-amino- 
benzthiazole (Hunter. .7 Chem Sue., 1030 12.">) and probably con- 
© 

tains a Br 2 ion, whose formulation involves the operation of a lone 
singlet linkage (of. Hunter, Chem. and Ind., 1032, 51, 030). 

s-a-Xaphthylcthylthiocarbamide behaved similarly to the methyl- 
thiocarbamido and gave rise to a hydropentabromide, a hydrotribro- 
mide, or a hydrodibromide of 8-bromo-2-ethylamino-/?-naphthathia- 

This formulatian ii not necessarily meant to imply the existence of a 

© 

Br 5 ion in highly unstable compounds of this type. The bromine which is so readily 
eliminated from the hydropentabromide of 8-bromo-2-methylamino-A-naphthiazole 
with the production of the more stable bye'rotribromide, for instance, may possibly 
be present in the form of a physical mixture, the solid phase of which has the 
0 © 

composition, [Base, H] Br 3 , Brj (cf. Dyson, Hunter, Jones and Styles, toe. cit.). 
The seat of the phenomenon of polybromide formation of this type is, however, 
the bromine ion of the hydrobromide of the base produced by tbiszole cyclisation 
(Hunter, J. Indian Chem. Soe., 1932, 9, 436), and it is reasonable to assume that 
the affinity which leads to the production of a hydrotribromide oomplex wilhbe 

© . 

relayed, in tome measure at least, through theobromine atoms of the Bi$ ion, 
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zole, aooording to the conditions of the reaotion. The hydro tribro- 
mide was also obtained from the hydropentabromide by loss of bro- 
mine as in the case of the methyl derivative. The constitution of 
these bromo-addibion compounds was established by synthesis from 
a-4-bromo-a.-naphthylcthylthiocarbamide as in the previous case. 

The bromination of s-a-naphthyl-iso-amylthiooarbamide was also 
re-examined, and it was observed that this thiooarbamide gave rise 
to a hydropentabromide or a hydrodibromide of the 8-bromo-2-/so- 
amylamino base, according to the conditions of the experiment. This 
hydropentabromide was also prepared from the 4-bromo-a-naphthyl - 
iso -amylthiocarbamide by treatment with a considerable oxcess of the 
halogen, and yielded the hydrotribromide by loss of a molecule of 
bromine as in the case of the methyl and ethyl compounds. 

Experimental. 

The s-a-naphthyla1kylthincarbamidc8 are much more conveniently 
prepared by condensation of a-naphthylthiocarbimide and the corres- 
ponding alkylamine than by condensation of u-naphthylamine with 
the requisite alkylthiocarbimidcs (Dyson and Hunter, Hrc. trao. chim., 
1926, <6, 421; Dyson, Hunter and Soyka. J. Chrm. S or., 1926, 129, 
2964). Considerable difficulty was experienced in preparing o-napli- 
thylthiocarbimide by the methods given in the literature. It was 
most readily obtained from s-di-a-naphtbylthiocarbamide and boiling 
acetic anhydride by tho method used for the preparation of the fi- 
isomer (Hunter and Jones, J. Chon. S»c , 1930, 9»2), but the yield 
was always poor (10 to 20 per cunt). The thiocarhimide was also 
prepared by adding a-naphthylamino (l mol.) in chloroform (5 vols.) 
to a well-stirred suspension of thiocnrbouyl chloride (1‘3 mols.) in 
water (10 vols.) at laboratory temperature; stirring being continued 
for a further 30 minutes after the completion of the addition of the 
amine solution, and the thioc&rbimidc isolated in the usual way 
(Hyson, George and Hunter, loc. cit.). 

8-BTomo-2-methylamino-/3naphthalhiazolc, hydropentabromide 
(V, B=Me; n=5). — (i) Bromination of h-u-Naphihylmothylthiooar - 
bamide. A solution of the naphthylmothylthiocarbamide (m.p. 198°) 
in chloroform (0*2 g. in 4 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0*8 c.e. in 
0*7 c.o. of the same solvent) and the mixture was heated under reflux 
on* a* water- hath for 5 minutes. The hydropentabromide finally 
separated in orange«red rhombic crystals which were transferred to 
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porous earthenware, plaoed in a vacuum desiccator which was rapidly 
exhausted on an oil pump* and the crystals analysed with the usual 
precautions (Dyson* Hunter and Soyka* J. Chem. Boo., 1929, 468) 
after one or two minutes. [Found : Br (total), 70*0; Br (labile), 45*8, 
C 19 H 9 N 9 Br8, HBr(Br 4 ) requires Br (total), 69*1; Br (labile), 46*1 
per cent]. Just after the moment of its isolation the bromo- addition 
compound had m. p. 135° (decomp.), but this rose to 163° 
(decomp.), which is the m.p. of the hydrotnbomide, after a lapse of 
10 minutes (Dyson, Hunter and Soyka, J. Chem. Boo., 1926, 2964, 
recorded this for the m.p. of the supposed * ‘hexabrcxnide of 2 methyl* 
amino-/3-naphthathiazole On reduction with sulphurous acid and 
sulphur dioxide, and basification with ammonia (d 0*880;, the hydro- 
pentabromide yielded 8-bromo-2-methylamino-fi-naphthathiazole, 
which crystallised from alcohol-ethyl acetate (animal charcoal) in 
aggregates of small needles, m.p. 194-95°, identical with the speci- 
men synthesised from 4-bromo-a-naphtbylthiocarbimide by way 
of s-4-bromo-a-oaphthylmethylthiocarbamide. (Found: Br, 27*2, 
C I2 H 0 N 2 BrS requires Br, 27*3 percent). The acetyl derivative, 
obtained by boiling a solution of 8-bromo-2-methylamino-£-naphtha- 
thiazole in acetic anhydride for a few minutes aud diluting the solu- 
tion with alcohol, separated from alcohol in microscopic needles, 
m.p. 208°. (Found: Br, 24*2. Ci 4 HjiON 2 BrS requires Br, 23*8 
per cent). 

(it) Syntheeia from 4-Bromo-a-naphthylthiocarbimide by way 
of e-4-Bromo-a-naphthylmethylthiocarbamide. 4-Bromo-*-naphthyl- 
thiocarbimide . — A solution of 4-broino-a-naphthylamine (9 g.) in 
chloroform (60 o.o.) was gradually added to a mechanically stirred 
suspension of thiocarbonyl chloride (9 o.c.) in water (60 o o.) in the 
course of 20 minutes, and vigorous stirring was continued for a 
further 10 minutes. The sticky produot was separated and kept 
overnight in a desiccator containing sulphuric acid and extracted with 
boiling benzene, in which the dibromo-dinaphthyl-tbiocarbamide which 
was formed as a by-product was practically insoluble. The thioearbU 
mide crystallised from tills solvent in small thick needles, m.p. 90°. 
(Found: Br, 30*0. C n H e NBrS requires Br, 30 3 per cent) 
%-\-Bromo-a-naphthylmelhyllhioearbamide. A suspension of the naph- 
thylthiooarbimide (1 g.) in alcohol (10 o.o.) was treated with a 33 per 
oent solution of jmethylamine (1*6 o.o.), when the thiocarbimide 
dissolved on warming, giving a dark brown solution which was &on» 
oentrated. The crystals of the methylthiooarbamide thus obtained 

4 
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were washed with methyl aloohol to remove the ooloured impurity 
and had m.p. 179°. (Found: Br, 27*0. C^HuNgBrS requires Br, 
27*1 per oent). A solution of the bromonaphthylmethylthiooarbamide 
(0*2 g.) in chloroform (5 o.o.) was treated with bromine (0*6 o.o. in 
1 o.o. of the same solvent) and the mixture was heated on a water 
bath under reflux for 5 minutes. The hydropentabromide obtained 
in tins way had m.p. 186° after rapid drying in vacuum. [Found : Br 
(total), 70*1; Br (labile), 46*0 per oent], and yielded 8-bromo-2- 
methylamino-/?-naphtbathiazole on reduction, which had m.p. 
194° alone, and when mixed with the specimen already 
described. 

8’Bromo-2-methylamino-/3-naphthathiazole hydrotribromide (V, 
R=Me; n = 3). — (t) Bromination of e-a-Naphthyhncihylthiocarbamide. 
The naphthylmethylthiocarbamide (0*2 g.) in chloroform (4 c.c.) was 
treated with bromine (0 6 c.c. in 0*6 c.c. of chloroform) and the mix- 
ture was heated on a water bath for 6 minutes. A yellow precipitate 
first separated which acquired a pinkish colour, which was dried on 
porous earthenware in a vacuum. The hydrotribromide formed pink 
needles, m.p. 162-64° (decomp, blackening at 115-125°). [Found: 
Br (total). 60*0; Br (labile), 29*1. C ia H a N a BrS, HBr (Br a ) requires 
Br (total), 60*0; Br (labile), 30*0 percent], 

(it) Degradation of the hydropentabromide of 8-Bromo-2-mcthyl- 
amino-fi-naphthathiazole. The hydropentabromide of the 8-bromo- 
naphthathiazole was kept in a vacuum over potassium hydroxide, 
when the red crystals decomposed with loss of bromine yielding 
crystals of the hydrotribromide m.p. 162.163°. [Found: Br (total), 
61*4; Br (labile), 29*9 per cent]. 

(iii) Preparation from e-4-Bromo-a-naphthylmethylthiocarbamide 
and Bromine. A solution of the bromonaphthylthiocarbamide in 
chloroform (0*2 g. in 5 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0*4 o.c. in 
0*7 c.c. of the same solvent), and the mixture was heatod for 5 
minutes under reflux when tho hydrotribromide was obtained, m.p. 
168°. [Found: Br (total), 60*9; Br (labile), 30*0 per cent]. 
Bromination of the hydrotribromide in chloroform solution yielded 
the hydropentabromide of 8-bromo-2-methylamino-/9-naphthathiazolo 
which was identified by its appearance, m.p. and analysis [Found : 
Br (total), 69*8; Br (labile), 46*0 per cent]. 

Q-BromO‘2-methylammo-P-naphthathiaeole hydrodibrbmlde .— A 
•solution of s-a-naphthylmethylthiooarbamide (0*6 g.) in chloroform 
(20 o.o.) was treated with bromine (1*2 o.o.) and tho mixture was 
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hoated for 6 minutes, when the hydrodibromide vvas obtained in the 
form ot fine orange yellow needles, m.p. 195° (decomp. )• [Found : 
Br (total), 52*9; Br (labile), 17*6. C J2 H 9 N 2 BrS, HBr(Br) requires 
Br (total), 52*9; Br (labile), 17*6 per cent]. This compound was the 
most stable of these three bromo- addition compounds and was also 
obtained by keeping the hydrotribromide in a desiccator over 
potassium hydroxide for 4 days. The specimen obtained in this way, 
had m.p. 197°. [Found: Br (total), 52'4; Br (labile), 17*4 per cent]. 

Q-Bromo-2-ethylamino-f3-naphthathiazole hydropentabromide 
(V,R = Et; n = 5) (i) Bromination of s-a-Naphthylethylthiocarbamide. A 
solution of a-a-naphthylethylthiocarbamide (m.p. 124°) in chloroform 
(0*2 g. in 4 c.o.) was treated with bromine (0*6 c.c. in 0*8 c.o. of 
chloroform) and the mixture was heated for 6 minutes on a water 
bath under reflux, and then concentrated under reduced pressure at 
laboratory temperature. The orange-red hydropentabromide was 
obtained, m.p. 93°. [Found: Br (total), 67*8; Br (labile), 45*0. 
Ci 3 H tl N 2 BrS, HBr (Br 4 ) requires Br (total), 67*7; Br (labile), 45*2 
percent]. On reduction with sulphurous acid and sulphur dioxide 
it yielded Q-bromo-2-ethylamino-f3-naphthathiazole which crystallised 
from alcohol-ethyl acetate in soft silky needles, m.p. 147°. (Found : 
Br, 10*0. C 13 H n N 2 BrS requires Br, 10*1 per cent). The acetyl 
derivative, prepared by heating a solution of the base in acetic 
anhydride for a few minutes and diluting with alcohol, crystallised in 
colourless prisms, m.p. 172-73°. (Found: 8,9*2. C 15 H| 3 ON 2 BrS 
requires S, 8*8 per cent). 

(it) Synthcziz from &-4-Bromo-<x-naphthylethylthiocarbamidc. 
B‘4-Bromo.a-naphthylcthylthiocarbamide. The gum obtained by 
concentrating a mixture of 4-bromo-a-naphthylthiocarbimide (lg.) 
in alcohol (10 c.c.) and ethylamine (1*6 c.o. of a 33 per cent 
solution in water) was kopt overnight, and then triturated with 
ether, when it solidified. The ethylthiooarbamide could not, how- 
ever, be obtained crystalline and had m.p. 82° after being washed 
free from gummy impurities by ether. (Found : Br. 25*0. C 13 H 13 - 
N a BrS requires Br, 25*8 per cent). A solution of this product in 
chloroform (0*2 g. in 4 c.o.) was treated with bromine (0*8 c.o. in 
0*5 o.c. of ohloroform) and the mixture was concentrated in a 
vacuum after being heated under reflux for 5 minutes. The crystals 
of the hydropentabromide obtained in this way were brown coloured, 
.due evidently, to an impurity in the bromonaphtbylethylthiocarbamide, 
but had similar properties to those of the specimen already described, 
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m.p. 94*. [Found: Br (total), 67 ‘7; Be (labile), 45*1 per oentj. 
On reduction with sulphurous acid, it yielded 8- bromo-2-ebby lamino- 
/9-naphthathiazole, which was undepressed by admixture with the 
specimen already described. 

8-Bromo-2-ethytamino-j3-naphthathiasole hydrotribromide, (i) 
Bromination of e-a-Naphthylethylthiocarbamide. A solution of the 
naphthylethylthiocarbamide in chloroform (0*2 g. in 4 o.o.) was 
treated with bromine (0*6 o.o. in 0*8 c.c. of chloroform) and the 
mixture was heated on a water bath for 6 minutes when the hydrotri- 
bromide separated in yellow crystals, m.p. 204°. [Found : Br (total). 
58*2; Br (labile), 20*0. C, 3 H u N 3 BrS, HBr(Br a ) requires Br (total), 
58*0; Br (labile), 29 1 per cent] . 

(it) Degradation of 8-Bromo-2-ethylamino-(3-naphthathiazole 
hydropentabromide. The hydrotribromide was also obtained by 
keeping the hydropentabromide in a desiccator over potassium 
hydroxide; the specimen obtained in this way had m.p. 208°. 
[Found: Br (total), 58*8; Br (labile), 29 0 per cent], 

(tit) Synthesis from a-4-Bromo-a-naphthylethylthiocarbamide. 
The hydrotribromide of 8-brotno-2ethylamino-/?-naphthathiazoIe was 
also prepared as in the case of the methyl derivative by treating a 
solution of the bromonaphthylethylthiocarbamide (0*2 g.) in chloro- 
form (4 c.c.) with bromine (0*7 c.c. in 0*7 c.c. of chloroform) in the 
usual way and identified by m.p. and analysis. [Found : Br (labile), 
29*0 per cent.]. On reduction with sulphurous acid and sulphur 
dioxide, it yielded 8-bromo-2-ethylamino-j8-naphthathiazole as in the 
fltwA of the higher bromo-addition compound. 

Q.Bromo-2-iaoamylamino-(3naphthathiazole hydropentabromide (V, 
Rs uo-CftHj | ; n=5). (i) Bromination of s-n-Naphthylieoamyl- 

thioearbamide. A solution of the isoamylthiooarbamide in ohloroform 
(0*2 g. in 4 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0*8 c.c. in 0*6 c.o. of 
chloroform) and the mixture was heated for 5 minutes, and the 
solution concentrated under reduoed pressure at laboratory tempera- 
ture. The hydropentabromide formed orange red unstable crystals 
which were rapidly dried on porous earthenware in vacuum and 
analysed; m.p. 79-80°. [Found: Br (total), 64*1; Br (labile), 42*6. 
OitHjfNfBrS, HBr(Br 4 ) requires Br (total), 64*0; Br (labile), 
42*6 per eent]. A specimen of the hydropentabromide kept in a 
weighing bottle overnight, decomposed yielding the hydrotribronUde 
of 8-taomO'2-fso-amylamino-j9-naphthathiazole which had m. p. 121*. 
[Found: Br (total), 54*8; Br (labile). 27*2. 0 ie H l7 N t BrB, 
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HBr (Br 9 ) requires Br (total), 64 2; Br (labile), 27*1 per eent]. On 
reduction with sulphurous acid and basification with ammonia, it 
yielded 8bromo-2-\aoamylamino-(3~naphthathiazole which bad m. p. 
120° alone, and when mixed with the specimen obtained 
from s-4-bromo-a-naphthyli0oamylthiocarbamide. (Found: Br, 22:7. 
Ci«H] 7 N s BrS requires Br, 22*9 per cent). 

(ti) Synthesis from sA-Bromo-a-naphthyliHoamylthiocarbamide. 
B-4-Bromo-a-naphthyliso-amylthiocarbamide. The gum obtained by 
concentrating a mixture of 4-bromo-a-naphthylthiocarbamide (1 g.) 
and isoamylamine (0*8 c.c.) in alcohol (7 c. c.) did not solidify after 
being kept in a vacuum desiccator for 2 days. It was therefore 
triturated with ether as in the case of the bromonaphthylethyl 
derivative. The product obtained in this way had m. p. 128° (after 
sintering at 118°). (Found: Br 22 7. C 10 H 19 N 2 BrS requires Br, 
22*7 per cent). A solution of this bromonaphthylthiocarbamide 
in chloroform (0 2 g. in 4*5 c. c.) was treated with bromine (0*8 c. c. 
in 0*5 e. c. of chloroform) and the mixture was heated for 6 
minutes and concentrated in vacuum. The deep orange crystals 
of the hydropentabromide obtained in this way were very unstable 
and rapidly lost bromine yielding the more stable bydrotribromide. 
[Found: Br (total). 64*0; Br (labile), 42 7 per cent]. 

Q.Bromo-2-isoamylamino-fi-naphthathiagole hydrotribromide . 
Bromination of B-a-Naphthyliaoaniylthiocarbamide. A solution of 
the naphthylthiocarbamide in chloroform (0*2 g. in 4 o. c.) was 
treated with bromine (0.6 o. c. in 0*6 c. c. of chloroform) 
and the solution was heated for 6 minutes and thereafter con- 
centrated under reduced pressure at laboratory temperature, when 
the hydrotribromide separated in yellow crystals, m. p. 121°. 
[Found: Br (total), 63*9; Br (labile), 27*0 per cent]. On reduc- 
tion with sulphurous acid and basification with ammonia, it yielded 
8-bromo-2-i»oamylamino-/3-naphthathiazole which was identified in 
the usual way. 


Tn Muslim Uiuvbbsitt, 
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The Photo-reduction of Alcoholic Solutions of Ferric 
Chloride in Light. 

By Mata Prasad and P. S. Limayb. 

Benrath (J. pr. Chem., 1905, 72, 220) has studied the photo- 
reduction of ferric chloride dissolved in methyl and ethyl alcohols 
in sun light by measuring the density of the solution at different 
intervals during exposure to light. The photo-reduction in sun light 
is more rapid than that in the artificial light so much so that 
crystals of ferrous sulphate separate out from a concentrated solution 
of ferrio sulphate exposed to sun light (c/. Benrath, Z. phys. Chem., 
1910, 74, 115). 

Prasad and Sohoni (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 489) have 
studied the photo-reduction of ferric chloride dissolved in methyl, 
ethyl, n-propyl and n-butyl alcohols in artificial light and have 
examined the effect of the intensity of the incident light on 
solutions of different concentrations. They find that in solution in 
perfectly anhydrous alcohols, the photo -reduction tends to reach a 
stationary stage but the addition of even slight amount of water 
causes a reversal of the reaction. 

In the following investigation the photo-reduction of ferric 
chloride dissolved in the above named alcohols has been studied in 
artificial light for a longer time than that required to reaoh the 
equilibrium stage and the order of the photo-reduction has been 
determined. 


Experimental. 

The Order of the Photo-reduction of Ferric Chloride in 

Artificial Light. 

A 1000-Watt Philip’s lamp was used as the source of light 
and the intensity was kept constant by means of a variable resistance 
placed in series with the lamp. The beam of light rendered parallel 
by a lens was first passed through a cell (4 cm. thick) containing 
distilled water to remove tho heat radiations before it was inoident 
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on the cell (20 mm. x 50 mm.) made of optioal glass, used to oon- 
tain the ferrio chloride solution. The intensity of the incident light 
was measured by a Ruben’s thermopile oonneoted to a Broca 
galvanometer and it could be varied by interposing piles of glass 
plates in the path of the beam. 

The solutions were prepared by dissolving B.D.H. anhydrous 
ferrio chloride in Kahlbaum’s or Merck’s extra pure aloohols which 
wore further purified in the laboratory according to standard 
methods. 3*5 o.o. of the solution were placed in the reaotion oell 
which was dosed by a rubber stopper carrying syphon tubes to 
remove the solution ; the ends of the tubes were closed by pinoh 
cocks and the stopper was made air-tight by coating it with 
methylated collodion. 

The cell was then exposed to light for a certain time at room 
temperature (28-29°). The optical homogeneity of the solution was 
maintained by gently shaking it during exposure to light as done by 
Ghosh and Purkayastha (J. Indian Chem., 1929, 6, 827) and Prasad 
and Sohoni ( loc . cit.). The reduction of ferric chloride was deter- 
mined by titrating the solution with N/lOO-potassium dichromate using 
diphenylamine as an internal indicator (c/. Knopp, J. Amor. Chem. 
Soe., 1924, 46, 253). The volume in c.c. of the dichromate solution 
required to oxidise the volume of the indicator was first determined 
and this quantity was subtracted from each titration reading. The 
effect of alcohols and aldehydes on the titration of ferric salts by 
potassium dichromate was also studied and a small correction was 
applied for the presence of alcohols. 

In the following tables T, X and K denote the time in minutes, 
the reduction of ferrio chloride in milir moles and the zero-molecular 
constant respectively. The asterisk (*) in the following tables indi- 
cates the stationary state for which the velocity constants have not 
been calculated. 


Tablb I. 


Solution in pure methyl alcohol. 
Cone, of the solution *0*11831." 


TltO 

... 1 

b 

8 

4*1* 

9*80 

8*10 

0*9 

JT*1<# 

*e# 4*76 

818 . 

00 


Intensity » 7*4 cm. 

4 0 6 7 

10*8 18*86 13*00 16*06 

6*1 419 8*8 8*87 
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Tablb II. 


Solution in pure anhydroua ethyl alcohol. 


Cono. of (he solution =0'115Af 


Intensity = 25 cm. 


T/60 
X«io* 
X* 10* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

0 

... 9-26 

445 

6*6 

5-n 

525 

7*55 

8 a 65 

10-35 

12-05 

... 8*77 

3*73 

3-61 

• 

• 

2-01 

2*06 

217 

2-24 


Table III. 

Solution in n -propyl alcohol. 

Cone, of the solution = 0*16 M. Intensity = 7*5 cm. 

r/60 ... 1 8 3 8-5 4 4'5 5 6 7 8 

X*10* ... 1-8 31 486 585 65 7 05 7 55 8*45 9*36 10*41 

KkIO* ... 8 0 8-61 3*69 978 971 9'61 3*63 3*31 2*83 8*18 


Table IV. 


Solution in n butyl alcohol. 


Cone, of the solution = 0*15 M. 

Intensity =* 

96 cm. 


T/6 0 ... l 

8 3 

3-5 

4 

4‘5 

6 

6 

X *10* ... l-s 

815 4*91 

5*66 

5*85 

686 

7*86 

8*65 

X»10* ... 1-8 

8*6 2*78 

9*7 

• • 

• •a 

9*69 

2-4 


The ourves obtained on plotting X against T are shown in Fig. 1. 
It will be seen that eaoh ourre fionsists of two straight lines separa- 
ted from eaoh other. This indicates that the photo-redugtion proceeds 
in two stages and the order of the reaction is zero-molecular in both 
the stages. It is also apparent from the ourves that the Inaction 
prooeeds faster In the first stage than in the second one. 
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time in hr*. 

Extinction Coefficients. 

The extinction coefficients of solutions of ferric chloride undergo* 
ing reduotfen were measured in different parts of the visible spec- 
trum with a view to see (o) if any complexes or intermediate 
oompounds of ferrio chloride are formed and ( 6 ) if any change in 
the absorption of light by the solution takes place. Nutting’s 
spectrophotometer in conjunction with the Hilger wave-length 
spectrometer was used. Only solutions in methyl and ethyl 
have* been examined as these give fairly good reduction on exposure 
to light. 
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Table V. 

Solution in methyl alcohol. 

Initial cone, of the solution = O’ 16 M Intensity — 7*4 cm. 

Time (lira.) Extinction coefficients lor 



6220A 

5600A 

5 600 A 

5300A 

1 

000 

016 

028 

0*4 

2 

0*00 

0*12 

0*18 

0*28 

3 

0*00 

0*116 

0176 

0*26 

4 

0*00 

Oil 

017 

0*266 

6 

0*00 

U'04 

0*12 

0*20 

6 

000 

0*01 

0'08 

015 

8 

000 

0-00 

0*00 

013 


Table VI. 

Solution in anhydrous ethyl alcohol. 

Cone, of the solution = 0'18Af. Intensity, — 25 cm. 

Extincntion coefficients for 



6220A 

5800A 

5500 A 

5300A 

1 

016 

0*22 

0*30 

0*37 

2 

016 

021 

0*28 

0*34 

3 

016 

0*22 

0*30 

0*34 

4 

016 

0*22 

0*296 

0*34 

5 

016 

0*22 

0*30 

0*34 

0 

Oil 

0*17 

0*23 

0*26 

7 

Oil 

0*16 

0*20 

0*23 

8 

006 

0*10 

0*15 

0*18 

10 

0*04 

0*06 

0*096 

012 

The curve obtained on plotting the values of extinction ooeffioients 
against time {Fig. 8, Table V) as well as results in Table VI show 
that some remarkable change takes plaoe in the solution after the 
reduction has readied a oertain value. 
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Effect of the Addition of Ferrio Hydroxide Sol to the 
Alcoholio Solutione of Ferrio Chloride. 

It is known that hydrolysis of ferric ohloride is considerably 
increased in light (of. Dhar, " Chemical Action of Light," p. 861 ; 
and Bitehe, J. Phyt. Chem., 1928, 82, 1266). It is probable in the 
present ease that ferric ohloride may undergo hydrolysis on acoount 
of the water formed during the progress of the reaction and this 
being in a colloidal state may influence tbe reduction of ferrio 
chloride after some time. The reduction was, therefore, studied 
by adding 0*5 o.o. of pure ferric hydroxide sol. to 8‘5 o.o. of the 
reaction mixture. The added amount of the sol did not cause any 
large change (i) in the concentration of the solution and (it) in the 
absorption of light by the solution. To note the effect of the 
oolloidal particles alone, a blank experiment was performed with 
the addition of 0'5o.o. of distilled water to the ferrio ohloride 
solution. 

In the following tables T denotes time in minutes, X x and X 9 
reduction in millimoles of ferrio chloride in the presence of water and 
the sol. respectively. 


Table VII. 


Solution in pure methyl alcohol. 


Cone, of 

the solution » 0’191M. 


Intensity =7 '4 cm. 

Tie 0 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 6 

Xi*10 ... 

8*4 

7*96 

111 

14*1 

14*66 16*6 

X,xlO» ... 

8*16 

4*86 

8*86 

11*66 

1906 - 


Table VIII. 

Solution in anhydroue ethyl alcohol. 


#<Jonc. of the solution *>0 ’095 M 

T/tO 1 

* 

ii* m wt 
X«k|* ... I’M 


Intensity • 7‘ 4 cm. 


I 

8?8 


8 

f« 

4 rtf 


4 

1*80 

4*48 


S 

818 

8* 
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Table IX. 

Solution in n-p ropyl alcohol. 

Cono. of (he solution =O’105M. Intensity =7’4 cm. 


TltO 

1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

Xi*VP ... 

1*56 

4*15 

715 

835 

1018 

■X»xl0* ... 

1-85 

355 

5*85 

6*45 

8*25 




Table X. 





Solution in n -butyl alcohol. 


Oono of the solution =0‘091 M. 

Intensity =7 '4 cm. 

T/tO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

X,»10* 

1-36 

4 86 

7*85 

8 95 

10-46 

Xj*10* ... 

1-15 

385 

6*25 

6*65 

8-45 


It will be seen that the colloidal ferric hydroxide inhibits the reduo* 
tion of ferric chloride and the amount of inhibition increases with the 
progress of the reduction. The inhibition may be caused by (0 the 
retarding influence of the colloidal ferric hydroxide or (ti) a diminu- 
tion in the intensity of light absorbed by the solution due to the 
screening effect of the colloidal particles. 

Xy—T and X 8 — T curves are similar to each other. It, there- 
fore, appears that colloidal ferric hydroxide does not exert any 
specific influence (a) in causing a change in the course of the reaction 
from the first to the seoond stage or (b) in the appearance of the 
flat part in the ourves (Fig. 1) which may be the equilibrium state 
observed by Prasad and Sohony (loc. cit.). 

Winther and Oxholt-Howe (Z. Wist. Phot., 1918, 14, 196), have 
advanced a theory that at least two different light absorbing mole- 
cular speeies containing ferrin ions are present in solutions of fenrio 
chloride in organio aoids. As a tentative explanation, it may be 
considered probable that in the alooholio solution of ferrio chloride 
a oomplex containing ferrio ion and having a small absorption co- 
efficient is formed as the concentration of the organic substances in 
the solution increases in course of time. The photo-reduction of 
tbif oomplex or of (errio chloride in the presenoe of (his complex 
follows o zero order as indicated in the seoond stage of the 
reaction. 
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Solution of FeCl 3 «» MeOH. 
Fio. 2. Fio. 3. 
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The extinction coefficient wavelengths curves (Figs. 2 and 4) for 
different exposures of the reaction mixture to light are similar to 
each other. It appears that the solution containing the complex 
during the second stage of the reduction behaves towards the change 
of the extinction coefficient with wavelengths in the same way as 
before the complex is formed. Ohosh and collaborators have shown 
that the concentration of a complex formed in a photo-chemical 
reaction can be calculated if the extinction co-efficients of the react- 
ants and of the complex be known. This, however, could not be 
done in the present case as a large number of substanoes are present 
in the solutions of ferric chloride in alcohols undergoing reduction 
and their concentrations are not known. 

Thb Chemical Laboratories, 

Tib Rot al Imstitotr or Science, Received February IS, 1938. 

Bombat. 




Quantum Efficiency of the Photo-reduction of 
Alcoholic Solutions of Ferric Chloride. 

By Mata Prasad and P. S. Limayb. 

In a previous communication (J. Indian Chem. Boc., 1988, 10,91) 
it has been shown that for the first four hours the order of the photo* 
reduction of alcoholic solutions of ferric chloride in artificial light 
is zero molecular. In the present investigation the quantum effi- 
ciency of the photo-reduction of ferric chloride has been studied in 
radiations of different wave-lengths at different temperatures. The 
effect of the concentration of the solution on the quantum efficiency 
has also been studied and the applicability of the Einstein's Law of 
photochemical equivalence has been discur-sed. 

Experimhntal. 

The experimental arrangement was the same as described in the 
previous paper (loc. cit.). The quantum efficiency was studied at three 
different temperatures, 30° , 38° , and 45°. The temperature was main- 
tained constant by an electrically heated air thermostat within + 0'05°» 
The reaction cell was well protected from the radiations from the 
heater by means of a black screen interposed between the reaction 
cell and the heater. It was observed from the absorption photo- 
graphs of ferric chloride solutions in ethyl alcohol that complete 

o o 

absorption between 4000 A and 5000 A takes place if the coqeentra- 
tion of the solution iB not less than 0 08M. Consequently solutions 
of concentrations greater than 0‘ 08 A/ were used for the measure- 
ments of quantum efficiency. The quantum efficiency was studied 

o o o o 

in the radiations 4000 A— 6000 A (mean value 4500A) and 4580A 
o o 

— 4Q40A (mean value 4760A). These radiations were obtained by 
using the following solution filters : 

(o) 2 716N CuS0 4 + 0 01 g. methyl violet in 100 o. c. of 

o o 

water, e$oh in 1 cm. thiokness. Transmission 4000A — 5000A. 

(6) OuS0 4 aq., 150 g./litre 2 cm. thickness + methyl £een 

aq. 0*1 g./litre 2 cm. thiokness. Transmission 4580A — 4940A. 

6 
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The amount of reduction was measured by titrating ths solution with 
N f 100-diohromate solution using diphenylamine as an internal 
indioator. 

To measure the light energy absorbed by the solution, the galva- 
nometrio deflections obtained by exposing a large surfaoe thermopile 
oonneoted to a sensitive galvanometer were first calibrated in 
terms of Hefner-100. The energy in Hefner- 100 absorbed by the 
solution was then calculated from the deflections of the galvanometer 
for pure alcohol and for the solution of ferric chloride in that aloohol. 

The number of molecules changed per sq. cm. per seo. was 
calculated from the titration data using the formula, 

NxnxtxA 

where N is the Avogadro’s constant (6*06 x 10* 3 ), n the number 
of g. moleoules of ferric chloride reduced in time t, expressed in 
seconds and A (7 sq. cm.), the area of the solution, illuminated by 
light. 

The number of quanta absorbed per sq. cm. per seo. is given by 
the formula, 


ex900xXxl0“ 8 /3 x 10‘° x 6*6 x 10 - ® 7 

where 0 is the absorption in Hefner-100 add A the mean wave- 
length of the filter in Angstrom units. 

The quantum efficiency Q was calculated from 

d =, No. of molecules changed 
'* * " No. of quanta absorbed ‘ 


Table I. 

Solution in pure methyl alcohol. 
Cono. of the solution = 0*188 Af. 


Mean wave-length - 4600A. 

lfssa wave-length - 476QA. 

2“** 

86* 

Tamp, eos ff. Q. 

~ 1*88 

Temp. 

80* 

Temp, ooeff, Q. 

* 0*78 


1*81 


1*68 

18“ 

1*81 

88* 

118 


1*7 


1-66 

48* 

8*86 

48* 

1*89 
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Tablb II. 

Solution in pure methyl alcohol. 
Cone, of the solution = 0.094M. 


Mean wave-length - 4500A. 


Mean wave-length - 

4760A. 

Temp. 

Temp, ooefl. 

Q- 

Temp. 

Temp, ooeff. 

Q. 

80* 

IN 

0*64 

80* 

••• 

082 


11 



t-7 


88* 


0*68 

sa- 


0*68 

46* 

2*7 

191 

le* 

2*9 

1*126 


Table III. 

Solution in anhydrous ethyl alcohol. 
Cono. of the solution =0*19M. 


Meen 

wave-length » 

46 00 A. 

Mean wave-length »4760A. 

Temp. 

Temp, eoeff. 

Q. 

Temp. 

Temp, ooeffi Q. 

80° 

1*2 

1*24 

80° 

0*49 

1-8 

88° 

1*8 

1*66 

88* 

0 a 618 

2-04 

AS* 


2*77 

46° 

1-25 


Tabu IV. 

Solution in anhydrous ethyl alcohol. 
Cono, of the solution “sO'OBSAf. 


Keen 

wete-leogUi •• 4A00A . 

Mean wave-length • 4760 A, 


Temp. 

Temp, ecef . Q. 

Temp. 

Temp. eoeC. 

Q- 

80T ; 

‘ 0*88 

1*8 

so- 

is 

01 

88T 

0*08 

8*A 

ar 

1*T 

0C87 

AS* 

t« 

AT 


0*A8 
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Table V. 

Solution in n-propyl alcohol. 
Cone, of the aolution=0T56M. 


Mean wave-length = 

4500A. 

o 

Mean wave-length = 4760A. 


Temp. 

Temp, coeff. 

Q. 

Temp. 

Temp, coeff. 

Q- 

30° 

1*28 

2-98 

o 

CO 

1*3 

0*69 

0-77 

88° 

3*67 

38° 



11 



11 


45° 


3*98 

45* 


0-893 



Table VI. 



Solution in 

n -propyl alcohol . 



Cone, of the solution— O'08Af. 


Mean wave-length = 4500 A. 

Mean wave-length -4?60A. 


Temp. 

Temp, coeff. Q. 

Temp. Temp, coeff. 


acr 

1 66 

30° 

0*34 


1*23 

1*3 


38° 

2*2 

38° 

0*443 


1*03 

1*1 


4 S* 

2*26 

46° 

0*48 


Table VII. 



Solution in n-butyl alcohol. 
Cone, of the solution =0'165M. 


Mean wave-length** 

'4400A. 

Mean wave-lengeh - 4760A. 


Temp. Temp, coeff. 


Temp. 

Temp, coeff. 

Q. 

80T 

1*46 

3*6 

80° 

1*08 

0*78 

ar 

1*2 

8*64 

88* 

1*0 

. 0*778 

40* 

4*84 

46° 

,0*89 
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Table VIII. 

Solution in n-butyl alcohol. 

Cone, of the solution =0*082M. 

o e 

Mean wave-length =• 4 600 A. Mean wave- length =4760A. 


Temp. 

Temp, coeff. 

Q. 

Temp. 

Temp, coeff. 

Q- 

80* 

1-0 

1-907 

80® 

10 

0*66 

88° 

1*2 

1-91 

38° 

0*92 

0*601 

45* 


2*26 

46® 


0*66 


Discussion. 

It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the quantum effi- 
ciency in dilute solutions is much less than that in the concentrated 
ones and that at the same temperature the quantum efficiency of the 
same solution is greater in light of lower wave-lengths and it in- 
creases as the temperature is raised. The results arc in agreement 
with those usually obtained in photochemical reactions (c/. Dhar and 
Bhattacharya, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 6, 148; Mukerji and 
Dhar, J. Phya. Chem., 1931, 6. 1790; and Allmand, J. Chem. Soc., 
1981, 1662). 

It is also apparent from the 'tables that the quantum efficiency of 
the photo-reduction of ferric chloride in different alcohols varies from 
nearly 0*6 to 4. It appears therefore that Einstein’s Law is valid 
approximately in the present case. The primary effect of the absorp- 
tion of a light quantum appears to be the excitation of the ferrio 
ohloride molecules which break up into ferrous ohloride and chlorine. 
No other side reaction seems to take place during the first two hours 
of the starting of the reaotion. 

The authors are very thankful to Mr. 8. M. Mehta, B.A., M.So. 
for his kind assistance. 
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The Condensation of Methyl- and Ethyl*o*tolnidines 
with Chloral Hydrate. 

By A. N. Meldrum and A. H. Advani. 


Boessneck (Ber., 1887, 20, 3193 ; 1888, 21, 782) condensed 
monomethylaniline, monoetkylaniline, dimethylaniline and diethyl- 
aniline with chloral hydrate and assumed that the chloral group 
enters the para position to the amino group. 

The condensation products of methyl-o-toluidine and of ethyl- 
otoluidine with chloral hydrate, (I, R = CH 3 or C S H S ) have now 


R 

H 


Me 


^CHQHCC1 3 


(I) 


been prepared by mixing the components in molecular propor- 
tions, adding anhydrous zino chloride as a condensing agent and 
shaking for 48 hours in an automatic shaker. The solid hydrochlo- 
rides obtained after treating the mixture with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid were converted into the bases by treatment with strong 
ammonia. 

The condensation products yielded nitrosoamines and acetyl deri- 
vatives. The compound (I) forms both mono- and diacetyl derivatives, 
both tho OH and NH groups being acetylated. These acetyl 
derivatives produced the compound (IT) on reduction with zinc dust 

4e 

o CH: CC1 S 

(II) 

and acetic acid, while (I) is not thus reduced. The unsaturated 
formula -CH=CCI S as suggested by Joeitseh (J. Russ. Chem. 8oc., 
1898, 80 , 920, 990-1003) from the reduction of compounds of this 
typrfis preferred to the saturated formula — CH a 'CHCl s according to 
Meldrum and Alimohandani (J. Indian Ghent. Soc., 1926, 8 , 1). 
Recent work by Yelburgi and Wheeler (communicated to this Journal) 
haa shown that the unsaturated formula is oorreot with compounds 
of this type and here the hydrogen analysis definitely favours the 
unsaturated formula. 
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The fact that the monoaoetyl derivative and its reduction product 
cannot be converted into a nitrosoamine and that tho reduction of 
the chloral chain of the monoacetyl derivative does not remove the 
acetyl group proves that on acetylation of (I) the NH group is first 
acetylated. 

To prove that the chloral ohain occupies the para position to the 
amino group, oxidation of (I), the mono -and diacetyl derivatives by 
m< »ns of alkaline potassium permanganate was tried. The first two 
subi-tances did not give pure products. A monobasic acid (III) 


Mi 

Ac 


Me 


>O 00H 

(in; 


melting at 232° was, however, obtained from the diacetyl derivative, 
which on hydrolysis with 40% potassium hydroxide solution under 
pressure at 150° produced p-methylamino-iu-toluic acid melting at 
201°. This acid was synthesised for mixed melting point determin- 
ation by the method of Houbcn ( Ber ., 1900, 42, 4490) 


Experimental. 

p-(o - Hyilr xy-ft-trii hloroethyl) -methyl -o - toluidinr hydrochloride . — 
Equimolecular amounts of methyl-o-toluidine (23 g.) and chloral 
hydrate (35 g.) were mixed and dry powdered /inc chloride (5 g.) 
added after all the chloral hydrate had gone into solution. The 
mixtu'*e was shaken for 72 hours when it formed a deep green sticky 
mass. It was heated on a water-bath at 00° for 4 hours and treatod 
with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, when the solid 
hydrochloride of the condensation product separated after keeping 
for 24 hours in a refrigerator. This was filtered off under suction, 
washed with concentrated hydrochloric acid and dried on a porous 
plate, yield 13 g. (73%). It was crystallised from 10% ethyl 
alcohol containing traces of hydrochloric acid and basified with strong 
ammonia (vide infra). The base after crystallising from dilute methyl 
alcohol was again treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid with 
a view to obtain a purer specimen of the hydrochloride. ThiB was 
recrystallised from dilute ethyl alcohol, m.p. 207 — 8° (decomp.). 
(Found: Cl, 40’7. C 10 Hi 3 ONC1 4 requires Cl. 46*6 per cent). 

The hydrochloride was converted into the base by grinding the subs- 
tance in a mortar with strong ammonia. A light green sticky mass 
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was first obtained which solidified after grinding for 10 minutes and 
keeping in the ammoniacal solution for 2 hours. The solid mass was 
powdered, washed well with water and crystallised from methyl 
aloohol and water as rhombic plates, m.p. 104- J°. (Found: Cl, 89'6. 
CioHi$ONC 1 3 requires Cl, 30 ’6 per cent). 

The monoacetyl (N-acetyl) derivative was prepared by heating the 
base ( 5 g.) with acetic anhydride (15 c.c.) containing a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on the water-bath for a few minutes. On 
keeping overnight the solution was poured over crushed ice and the 
white solid was washed well with hot water and crystallised from 
methyl alcohol, m.p. 187°, yield 4'1 g. (Found: Cl, 34’2. 
0j 2 Hi 4 0 2 NC1 3 requires (’1, 34'3 per cent). 

The diacetyl derivative was obtained by heating the base with 
acetic anhydride on the water-bath for 4 hours. The oil, obtained after 
the solution was poured over crushed icc, solidified on grinding with 
cold dilute sodium carbonate solution, washing with cold water and 
keeping in a refrigerator for 24 hours. It was crystallised from 
methyl alcohol, m.p. 111°, yield o'4 g. (83‘7%). (Found: Cl, 30 2. 
C l4 H| c 0 3 NC1 3 requires Cl, 30'2 per cent). 

The nitro8oaminc derivative was prepared by adding sodium nitrite 
solution (25 %) to a cooled solution of the base in a small quantity 
of absolute alcohol containing a little HC1, when a white precipitate 
was obtained. The mixture was kept in a freezing bath for 2 hours 
and the product thus formed was washed with cold water and erj atal- 
lised from methyl alcohol, m.p. 172-3° (decomp.). (Found: C 3'. ... 
CioH, j0 2 N 2 C1 3 requires Cl, 35 '8 per cent). 

p-((3-DichlorGCthylenc)-o-y-mcthyl acctotoluididc. — The monoacetyl 
derivative (40 g.) was suspended in glacial acetic acid (70 c.c.) 
contained in a gloss-stoppered bottle, and zinc dust (11 g.) was added 
gradually while the mixture was shaken, keeping the temperature at 
about 40°. After <5 hours the mixture was filtered under suction and the 
filtrate on dilution and subsequent partial neutralisation with sodium 
carbonate gave a colourless oil, which was extracted with ether, wash- 
od several times with water and distilled at 204° /II mm. It solidified 
after keeping for 5 days in a vacuum desicoator containing alkali. 
The soli<) was . washed with petroleum ether and crystallised from 
methyl alcohol, m.p. 107-8°, yield 1*5 g. (5%). The same cdm*. 
pound was obtained by the reduction of the diacetyl derivative. 
(Found: Cl, 27*8. C| 2 H| 8 0MC1 2 requires Cl, 27‘opcr cent). 
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p-N-Mothylacetylamino-m-toluic acid,— The diacetyl derivative 
(10 g.) waa suspended in dilute potassium hydroxide solution and 
a solution of potassium permanganate (3 g; 15%) was added gradual* 
ly, the mixture shaken for 24 hours and then heated on a water- 
bath (3 hours), when the solution was completely decolourised. The 
liquid, filtered from the precipitated hydrated manganese dioxide, 
was concentrated and acidified with strong HC1 and the precipitate 
crystallised from boiling water as white needles, m.p. 232°, yield 
2*8 g. (50'5%). (Found: N, 6’8; Eq. wt., 206. Cj ,H, 3 0 3 N requires 
N, 6*8 percent; Eq. wt., 207). 

Hydrolysis of p-N-methylacetylamino-m-toluic acid.— Many un- 
successful attempts were made to hydrolyse this acid by means 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and by potassium hydroxide at 
temperatures up to 100°. Eventually the aoid (3 g.) was dissolved 
in 40% potassium hydroxide solution (6 c.c.) and heated at 150° for 
6 hours in a sealed tube. The product was dissolved in dilute HC1 
and the aoid precipitated with sodium acetate. It was washed with 
a little cold water and crystallised from boiling water as white 
needles, m.p. 201° ; soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and dilute 
sodium hydroxide. The compound was found to be identical with 
p-N-methylamino- m - tol u ic acid (m.p. 201°), synthesised by the 
method of Houben (foe. cit.), the mixed m.p. being 200°. 

p-(a-HydTOxy-f$-trichloToethyl)ethyl-o-toluidinc hyrdochloridc was 
obtained from ethyl-o-toluidine and chloral as small rhombic plates 
from dilute ethyl alcohol, m.p. 210-12° (decomp.). (Found : Cl, 44'4. 
C||HjsONC 14 requires Cl, 44*5 per cent). 

The free base, obtained from the hydrochloride by treatment 
with ammonia, crystallised from carbon tetrachloride, m.p. 107°. 
(Found : Cl, 37*9. Cj iH l4 ONCl 3 requires Cl, 37 7 per cent). 

The nitrosoamine, obtained in the usual manner, crystallises as 
thick square plates from benzene, m.p. 138° (decomp.). (Found : 
Cl, 84’3. C||H| 3 O s N 2 C1 3 requires Cl, 34T per cent). 

The diacetyl derivative was prepared in the same way as the 
diaoetyl derivative of p-(a-hydroxy-/?-trichloroethyl) methyl-o-tolui- 
dine. It was crystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 106-7°. 
(Found: Cl, 29*2. C 19 H ]8 0 3 NC1 3 requires Cl, 29’0 per cent). 


Chemistry Department, 

The Royal Institute or Science, 
Bombay. 


Received December's, IMS. 



Studies on the Decompositions and Reactions of Urea. 
Part I. Reactions of Urea with Hydrazines, 
Aldehydes, Ketones, etc. 

By Jnanbndra Mohon Das-Gupta. 

From a study of the literature it appears that the true mecha- 
nism of the reactions of urea has in many cases been little studied. 
The following investigations, while throwing considerable light in 
this respect, also point to the importance of urea as a com enient 
source of both ammonia and isocyanic acid, which can be success- 
fully utilised in many reactions and syntheses. The advantages of 
urea as a source of NH 3 and NHC'O are (i) ammonia can be obtained 
in perfectly dry state; (it) both ammonia and it >>> cyanic acid can be 
made to evolve at very high temperatures up to 200° or above; (Hi) as 
they arc generated in situ, they act in the nascent state and are, 
therefore, much more reactive. 

Reactions of hydrazines with urea have been investigated in the 
dry state by Pinner (Bcr., 1887, 20 , 2358), Skinner and Ruhemann 
( J . Chom. Soc., 1888, 47 , 550) and others but in aqueous solutions 
also similar results have been obtained here. The mechanism of the 
former type of reactions has been supposed to be of the nature of 
direct condensation of one or two molecules of urea with the base 
(hydra/ine) followed by the splitting of ammonia. The fact that 
semicarbazide and hydrazine dicarbonamide are obtained by heating 
hydrazine with urea ( J . pr. Chetn., 1895, it, 62 , 466) below the 
decomposition point of the latter in the solid state, appears to 
support the above mechanism. But, since urea decomposes into 
ammonia and fsooyanio acid muoh below its melting point in various 
solvents (such as water, alcohol, glycerine, etc., as can be shown by 
warming with silver nitrate when* AgCNO is produced), it is quite 
probable that in the above oases as well, hydrazine hydrate 
acts as a dissociating medium, and the reactions actually take place 
between> the hydrazine base and the isooyanio acid produced under 
suqh condition. The f$‘t that hydrazines yield similar products 
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even in aqueous solutions, lends support to these interpretations of 
the reactions. 

By gradually heating benzaldehyde with urea, Schiff (Annalen, 
1896, 291, 876) obtained bcnzylidenecarbamide and by further 
heating above its melting point (up to 220*) ammonia was split off 
and benzylidenebiuret was produced. But by simply heating the 
reactants at 150-60° only, the same compound has been obtained. 
So the mode of its formation under this latter condition appears 

to be different. The reaction probably takes place thus : 

\ 


C 6 H 5 CHO + (NH*), CO 


C„H,TH 


MU 

^NHCONHa 


MICO 


V 



xh+h 2 o 


Since benzylidenecarbamide does not decompose below its melting 
point (200*), the formation of bcnzylidenebiuret direct from it with 
spliting off of ammonia at 150-60° appears to be unlikely. 

Beactions of urea with aromatic haloid substitution products 
appear to have been very little investigated. By the action of 
alcoholic ammonia on polynitrohalidcs at high temperatures in 
sealed tubes, corresponding amines have usually been obtained. It 
is quite natural to expect that urea, which is an excellent source of 
ammonia at very high temperatures, should also yield similar products 
with polynitrohalides. This expectation has been fulfilled. 

By similar reactions with nitrophenols, corresponding amines have 
been obtained in several cases by Kym (J. pr. Chcm., 1007, 
it, 75, 325). This reaction has been extended to the cose of other 
phenols. 


Experimental. 

Reaction a oj Hydrazines and Hydroxylamine with Vreq. 

S i 

Phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and urea . — Phenylhydrazine hydro- 
chloride (l'4g.), urea (0’7g.) and water (7-8 c.c.) were heated together 
on water-bath for 2 \ hours; the mixture cooled and the precipitate 
obtained on rubbing crystallised from alcohol. It melted at 172°; 
the melting point being not depressed when mixed with a sample 
prepared from phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and potassium oyanate. 
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aaym-Phcnylbenzylhydrazine hydrochloride and urea.— A mixture 
of asynt-phenylbenzylhydrazine hydrochloride (2 g.)> urea (1'5 g.) and 
water (10 o.c.) was heated on a water-bath (2-2| hours). The precipi- 
tated semicarbazide was purified by dissolving in chloroform and re- 
precipitating by ether. It melts at 130-40° (cf. Milratb, Ber., 1908, 
41 , 1605). 

8 Quinolylhydrazine and urea. — 8-Quinolylhydrazine (1‘4 g.) and 
urea (1*2 g.) were mixed together and heated at 150-60° for £ hour. 
The mass, after extraction with warm water and washing with 
ether, was crystallised from alcohol, in. p. 230° (decomp.). 
Beilstein reports 235° (decomp.). The same compound was obtained 
by heating the dihydrocbloride of 8-quinolylhydrazine (l'lg.) with 
excess of urea (0 0 g.) in aqueous solution as in the previous cases. 

Hydrazine hydrochloride and urea. — A mixture of hydrazine 
hydrochloride (1*1 g.), urea (2 g.) and water (7-8 c.c.) was refluxed 
for about 1$ hours. The precipitate, obtained on concentrating the 
solution, was warmed with ether and crystallised from hot water; 
m.p. 246° with decomposition. (Hydrazine dicarbonamide). 

Hydrazine dicarbonamide was also produced from hydrazine 
hydrate (1 c. c.) and urea (2 g ) dissolved in water (7-8 c. c ) and 
heating the mixture for 2J hours The solution was then concentra- 
ted to a small bulk, when hydrazine dicarbonamide crystallised out. 

Hydrorylamine hydrochloride and urea. — Hydroxvlamine hydro- 
chloride (1 g.), urea (1 g ) and water (8-9 c.c ) were heated together 
on water bath for 2 hours. Bubbles of gas evolved from the solution 
throughout the reaction. The solution gave strong bluish violet 
coloration with ferric chloride solution, which showed that hydroxy- 
urea was formed hut it could not be easily isolated. By dry heating 
a mixture of the two reactants gradually to about 145°, the mass 
swelled up and gases were given out with explosive violence. No 
hydroxyurea could be detected in the solid residue. 


Ileactions of Aldehydes and Ketones irith Urea. 

' Benzylidcnebiuret. — Ben/aldehyde (1 g.) and urea (I'2 g.) were 
heated together at 150-60° (l£ hours) in an oil bath. The melt 
was then cooled, washed Repeatedly with worm water and the 
light yellow precipitate filtered. It was next washed several times 
with warm alcohol and was thus obtained as a white powder almost 
insoluble in water, alcohol and ether. It was crystallised from hot 
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water, m. p. 270° (deoomp.). (Found: N, 21*54. C 9 H 0 O t N a 
requires N, 21*99 per oent). 

4'* ( Dimethylamino)-bensylidinebiuret . — An intimate mixture of 
p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (1*4 g.) and urea (1*4 g.) was 
heated at 160° for about 2 hours. The mass was washed with hot 
water and filtered, when a yellowish precipitate was obtained. It 
was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, oharcoaled and repreoipita- 
ted with alkali. The precipitate was repeatedly washed with warm 
alcohol and was obtained as a white powder, m. p. 264° 
(decomp.). It is insoluble in water, ether and acetone. (Found : 
N, 23*42. Cj)H 14 0 2 N 4 requires N, 23*92 per cent). 

2'-HydTOxybenzylidenebiuret. — A mixture of salicylaldehyde (1 g.), 
and urea (1 g.) was heated at 150-60° for l£ hours. The cold mass 
was next well-powdered and dissolved in dilute alkali. The filtrate 
was acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid and the yellow precipitate 
washed repeatedly with water and warm alcohol. The light yellow 
insoluble residue was further purified by redissolving in dilute alkali. 
The clear filtrate was then charcoaled, rcprecipitated with dilute 
acid and the white precipitate of 2'-hydroxybenzylidenebiuret thus 
obtained was further washed with alcohol. It is practically* insoluble 
in water, ether and alcohol and does not melt below 280°. (Found : 
N, 19*82. Cs,H 9 0 3 N 3 requires N, 20*29 per cent). 

l’Methylbenzylidcneurea. — Acetophenone and urea did not appre- 
ciably react under the above conditions. Hut by carrying out the 
reaction at higher temperature and for a longer period the desired 
compound was obtained. Acetophenone (1*2 g.) and urea (1*2 g.) 
were heated together at 180-85° for 3-4 hours. The melt was 
repeatedly extracted with boiling water. The solid • residue was 
powdered, repeatedly washed with ether and crystallised from alcohol, 
m.p.l76°. It is soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water, ether, acids 
and alkalis. (Found: C, 59*5; H, 6*6; N, 15 20. C 9 H ]0 ON S , H s O 
requires C, 60*0; H, 6*65; N, 15*55 percent). 

Diphenylketone and urea did not appreciably reaot under the 
above conditions. 


Reactions of Aromatic Halogen Compoundewith Urea. 

2 # :4 -Dinitrobromobensene and urea . — An in ate mixture, of 2:4- 
dlnitrobromobenzene (1*2 g.) and urea (2 g). was heated at 200° for 
about 4 hours. The yellow orystallihe mass was well powdered 
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and repeatedly washed with hot water and crystallised from alco- 
hol as a glistening yellow crystalline mass, m. p. 181-82°, yield 60%. 
It was found identical with the compound obtained from the above 
nitro derivative and alcoholic ammonia (Clemm, J. pr. Chem., 1870, 
it. 1, 175). (Found: N, 22 82. C u H s 0 4 N 3 requires N, 22*95 per 
cent). 

The corresponding carbamido derivative, resulting from the direct 
condensation of the bromo compound with urea was also formed to 
some extent, but remained undissolved in alcohol. In the case of 
2 :4-dinitrochlorobenzene, the yield of the amine waa 70% . 

2:6-Dinitrochloroben8cne and urea . — On heating an intimate 
mixture of the above chlorobenzene derivative with large excess of 
urea as in the previous case, 2 :0-dinitroaniline was formed, which 
was separated and puri6ed as before ; yellow needles, m. p. 138°, 
yield 05% . From the corresponding iodo derivative, a 00% yield of 
the amine was obtained. 

3 -.B-Dinitrobromobcmenc and urea yielded 3:5-dinitroaniline, 
which crystallised from alcohol in yellow needles, m. p 158°, yield 
30%,. (Found : N, 22 90. (’ 0 H 3 O 4 Nj requires N, 22 95 per cent). 


Ueactions of Phenols with Urea. 

2 :(S-Dinitrophenol and urea. — An intimate mixture of 2:6-dlnitro- 
phenol (1 g.) and urea (2 g.) was heated at 200° for 4-5 hours. The 
dirty black mass was well powdered, repeatedly extracted with hot 
water and the residue washed with dilute alkali and crystallised 
from alcohol as yellow needles, m. p. 138°, yield 45%. 

3 :5 •Dmitrophenol and urea under the above conditions yielded 
8 :6*dinitroaniline, which was crystallised from alcohol in yellow 
needles, m. p. 158°. The yield was very poor. 

2i6-Dinitrophenol and urea similarly gave 2 :5-dinitroaniline 
as orange-yellow crystals from alcohol, m. p. 137°, yield 25%. 
(Found: N, 22*9. O 0 H a O 4 N 3 requires N, 22 95 per cent). 

The author is indebted to Dr. U. N. Brahmachari for the facilities 
he has given for carrying out these investigations. 


Bbabmachabi Rsssascb iNtTfTOTB, 
Calcutta. 


Beeeivtd January 18 , 1988 . 




Studies on the Decompositions and Reactions of Urea. 
Part II. Reactions of Urea with Acids, | 
Anhydrides, etc. 


By Jnaxkxdra Monox Pas-Gcpta. 

As a typical case of the reaction of urea with an acid, may be 
discussed its action on acetic acid at the boiling point of the 
latter. When urea is boiled with the a<*id with a few crystals of 
silver nitrate for a short time, a precipitate of silver cyanate (which 
can be tested by the hydroxylamine hydrochloride-ferric chloride 
reaction) is formed. No silver cyanate is formed on adding silver 
nitrate solution at the end of the reaction. This shows that cyanic 
acid, which is produced under such condition, immediately reacts 
with the acid thus, 

CHgCOOH + NHCO = CH 3 C0NH 2 + t'0 2 

while the ammonia produced forms ammonium acetate. Evolution 
of C0 2 has been noticed to be continuous from the very outset. 
That, besides acetamide, ammonium salt is also formed may be 
easily seen by cooling a part of the mixture and adding alkali, when 
ammonia is evolved. Aromatic monobasic acids, however, do not 
yield the corresponding amides under similar conditions. Formation 
of imides in the case of dibasic aromatic acids is probably due to 
dehydrating aotion of cyanic acid whereby corresponding anhydrides 
are formed first, which latter then react with ammonia and excess 


of wocyanio acid thus : 


C 8 H 4 ^^0 + NH ft = C c H 4 ^ 

^NH + HjO 

y C° K A 

C 0 H 4 Mo + NHCO= C rt H 4 ^ 

:a 

\nh+co s 


The results obtained by Werner (J. Chem. 800., 1016, 109, 112(i) 
in the case of aoetio anhydride, while supporting the above 
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scheme, would show that the formation of the imide on the line of 
Piuti (Annaten, 1862, 214, 20) and Dunlop (A met. Ghent. J., 1806, 
18, S32) may take place only to a small extent under the studied 
conditions. 


O 


+ (NH 2 ) 2 CO 


30->C 6 H 4 < 

o 


!00H 

ONHCONH 2 


NH + COa + NHj 


Formation of an ureide in the case of cinnamic acid appears to be 
exceptional. 

Esters and amides have been found to remain unreactcd by 
urea at high temperature (150° -180°) , without yielding amides and 
ureides respectively with the ammonia and isocyanic acid produced. 
But urea regarded as an amide (carbamide) yields, when heated 
alone, about 20% biuret thus, 


nh 2 -conh 2 +nhco = NH 2 CONHCO.NH 2 . 

Several reactions of urea in aqueous solution have been 
studied. It is interesting to study and compare its reactions in 
other solvents, e. g., alcohol, glycerol and acetic acid, in which 
similar decomposition into ammonia and foocyanic acid have already 
been noticed. The temperature at which the dissociation takes 
place to an appreciable extent depends on the solvent. In the case 
of alcohol, it is approximately 82°, in the case of glycerol 100°, in 
the case of acetic acid 110° and in the case of water 60-85°. Since 
alcohol increases the rate of formation of ammonium cyanate into 
urea, urea is very little decomposed at its boiling point; hence very 
poor yields are obtained in such solution. 

The reactions of urea with various bases in acetic acid solution 
are usually supposed to be due to the direct elimination of two mole- 
cules of ammonia from one molecule of urea and two of the base. 
The fact that urea dissociates into ammonia and uocyanio aoid in 
acetic acid solution and also that phenylurea alone decomposes in 
the same solvent into diphenylurea, makes it more probable < that the 
above reaction takes place thus, 

CeHslfef + NHCO— K3 6 H 0 NCO + Nff , . 
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Phenylurea, thus formed, then decomposes into phenyl isocyanate 
and ammonia (Davis and Underwood, J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, M, 
2596) which then combine to form diphenylurea. 

Experimental. 

Reactions of Acids and Anhydrides with Urea. 

In most of these reactions, the mixtures are heated at 150- 
170° and then coo'ed and washed with small amounts of water. The 
residue is washed with dilute ammonia or alkali. The aliphatic 
imides are either extracted with some solvents or recovered by dis- 
tillation. Aromatic imides are obtained in practically pure state by 
simply washing with dilute ammonia or alkali. Excess of urea is used 
in most of the cases, while with lesser amounts some of the acids or 
anhydrides remain unreacted. Relative proportions of the ammonium 
salts and amides formed also depend to some extent on the amount 
of urea used and also on the temperature and duration of heating. 
The results have been shown in Tables I — III. 

Decomposition of phenylurea in acetic acid solution . — A mixture 
of phenylurea (1 g.) and glacial acetic acid (6-6 c. c.) was gently 
refluxed for about 1 hour. It was next cooled and diluted with 
water, when a crystalline precipitate of diphenylurea separated out. 
On recrystallisation from alcohol, it melted at 236°. (Found: N, 
I3’0. C| S Hj jON a requires S, 13‘2 per cent). 

Reactions of urea in carious solvents. — Reactions of urea in 
glycerol were carried at 120°, in acetic acid at 117°, in water at 
95-100° (except where stated), usually for 2 hours and in alcohol at 
82° for 5 hours. Yields in 50% alcoholic solution were always greater 
than in 95% alcohol but these were small in both cases. The 
products were obtained by distilling off the alcohol under reduced 
pressure. From glycerol and acetic acid solutions, these were 
separated by diluting with water and proceeding in the usual way. 
The results arc given in Table IV. 



Reactions of Monobasic Acids with Urea. 
(A = Acid uaed ; U = Urea). 
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Table II. 

Reactions of Dibasic Acids with Urea. 
(A = Acid used ; U = Urea) . 
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Reaotiont of Acid Anhydride a with Urea. 




Reaction! of Urea in Various Solvents. 

Aloobol (d5 %). Alcohol (50 %). W*ter Acetic »cid. Glycerol. Bern ark*. 
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The author is indebted to Dr. U. N. Brahmachari for the facilities given for these investigations. 




Variation in the Amounts ot Ammoniacal and 
Nitric Nitrogen in Rain Water oi Different 
Countries and the Origin of Nitric 
Nitrogen in the Atmosphere 

By N. B. Dhar and Atma Bam. 

It is well known that an appreciable quantity oi nitrites and 
nitrates tails on the earth’s surface with rain water. The following 
table indicates a few observations. 

p. Wt. of nitric N per acre brought 

down by the annual rainfall. 


Caracaa, Venezuela 7 '87 lb. 

St. Denia, Island of Re-union . . 9 '43 7 

Lieb Frauenberg, Alsace ... 0*5214 

Rothamated, England ... 1*83 


The nitrites and nitrates present in rain water are derived from 
the nitric nitrogen occurring in the atmosphere. The nitrio 
nitrogen present in the atmosphere exists either as the 
oxides of nitrogen or as ammonium nitrate and nitrite. These are 
washed down to the soil by the rain and form an important source 
of nitrogenous compounds for the nutrition of plants. What is the 
origin of this nitric nitrogen? It was believed that the oxides o{ 
nitrogen owe their origin to thunder storms in the upper air; nitrogen 
and oxygen combine to form oxides of nitrogen due to eleetric dis- 
charge. But thunder storms do not occur frequently. If the 
presence of the oxides of nitrogen is to be ascribed to thunder storms, 
they will be washed down to the earth by the rain which follows 
thunder storms and no oxides of nitrogen should be present in the 
atmosphere on ordinary days. But this is not the case. The amount 
of the oxides of nitrogen present in air on ordinary days is praoti* 
cally the qpme as that present on days when thunder storm oocurs. 
There is no relation between the variation of the nitrite and nitrate 
content of .the atmosphere and the incidence of thunder 
storms. 
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Aooording to Moore ( J. Chem. 800 .; 1921, 119, 1066), sunlight 
causes a slight union of nitrogen and oxygen in the air, resulting in 
the formation of oxides of nitrogen. Dhar and Sanyal (J. Phye. 
Chem., 1925, 29, 926) have observed the formation of traoes of 
nitrite when air freed from impurities is bubbled through eonduetivity 
water in presence of mercury vapour lamp light and in sunlight. 

The photochemical combination of nitrogen and oxygen appears 
to contribute a small part of the total nitric nitrogen present in the 
atmosphere. Very recently Gopal Rao and Dhar (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1981, 199, 422) have advanced the view that the important Bource 
of nitrites and nitrates in the atmosphere, is the photo-oxidation of 
ammonia by air in presence of sunlight. 

It is well known that ammonia occurs in the atmosphere to an 
appreciable extent. The ammonia is derived from the decomposi- 
tion of nitrogenous organic matter, from the burning of coal, eto. 
The air of manufacturing towns appears to be more rich in ammonia 
than the air of rural districts; for the huge consumption of coal in 
industrial oentres sets free large amounts of ammonia. Thus Smith 
found in England 0'97 mg. of ammonia per litre of rain in the 
country (2*502 lbs. per acre) and 5*14 mg . in the town (18*4 lbs. 
per acre); and in Sootland 0*53 mg. in the country (1*881 lb. per 
acre) and 8*81 mg. in towns (9*928 lbs. per acre). J. A. Banal 
estimated that Paris received annually 20*88 lbs. of ammonia per acre 
aod A. Bineau showed that Lyons had 78*58 lbs. per acre. This 
ammonia is continuously undergoing oxidation to nitrite and 
nitrate by the oxygen of the air under the influence of ultraviolet 
rays from the sun. 

From the theory of nitrification advanced from these laboratories, 
it is expected that the ratio of nitric to ammoniaoal nitrogen in the 
rainwater, available in tropical countries should be much greater 
than the ratio obtained in the rain water collected in temperate and 
odd climates. In order to test this point, we have undertaken a 
systematic analysis of rain water, as no satisfactory data on this 
question are available. The procedure adopted in the analysis of rain 
Witer was as follows : 

Tbs rain water was collected in large porcelain dishes placed on 
a tall stool in an open space. A definite volume of the freshly 
oollcoted rain water, usually 800 0 . 0 ., was taken in 4 distilling 
|aai arid evaporated to 20 6 . 0 . in presence of potassium hydroxide, 
fmmpttie Present ip rpin water in the free and 
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combined states was removed. The nitrite and nitrate of rain water 
now present as potassium salts were reduced by Devarda's alloy. 
The ammonia obtained by the reduction was caught in two small 
flasks containing dilute sulphuric acid. After complete reduction of 
the nitrates and nitrites, the contents of the two flasks were made 
up to 260 o.c. The amount of ammonia so obtained was estimated 
by the colorimetric method using the Dubosoq type of colorimeter and 
Nessler's reagent. The amount of nitrogen present in the ammonia 
obtained by reduction represents the sum of the nitric and nitrous 
nitrogen present in rain water. From this, the nitrogen due to the 
nitrites was deducted. The nitrites were estimated separately by 
the colorimetric method applying the well known a-naphthylamine 
sulphanilic acid test. The amount of ammonia present in rain 
water in the free and combined states can be easily found by the 
oolorimetric method taking the original rain water and comparing 
it with a standard ammonium chloride solution. That the ammonia 
obtained by the reduction was not due to impurities present in the 
Devarda's alloy and the alkali, a blank experiment, using the 
same amount of alloy and alkali as used in the analysis of rain 
water was always performed with conductivity water, and the 
amount of ammonia so obtained, if at all, was always deducted 
from the actual amounts available after the reduction. In the 
blank experiment with conductivity water, the alloy and alkali 
were heated in a flask in two instalments for a total period of 
8 hours in order to obtain comparable results. In order that 
all the nitrite and nitrate present in rain water be reduced, the 
reduction should be carried on at least twice and the'total time 
required for the reduction was 8 hours It is well known that the 
estimation of small amounts of nitrates present in a large volume 
of water is difficult because it is exceedingly tedious to reduce the 
nitrates completely on prolonged boiling with alkali and Devarda's 
alloy. In our experiments, we boiled the rain water after concen- 
tration with alkali and the alloy in a flask in two instalments for a 
total period of 8 hours, each time adding a fresh sample of the al- 
kali and the allby. We have observed that most of the samples of 
Devarda's alloy contain small amounts of ammonium compounds, 
nitrites and nitrates. Hsnoa in all our experiments, the amounts 
amnJbnia derived from the impurities in alloy were always Jtaken 
into aooount. In tills the following observations ti 

Thresh ("The eraminatioa of waters and water auppliesi" 1918. p. 
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296) wil be of interest;) — ‘‘In no other determination do results 
differ so widely. On more than one oooasion, I have had to give an 
opinion upon water which had been submitted to various well known 
analysts. The other determinations recorded in the analyses have 
usually been concordant, but the nitric nitrogen had varied enor- 
mously. This has not been due to any change in the water, as in 
some oases the samples were taken at the same time. The difference 
appears to be due to the methods employed.” 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that the estimation of small 
quantities of nitrate present in rain water is likely to be vitiatod if 
special precautions are not taken and it seems likely that the earlier 
results on the nitric nitrogen content of rain water obtained by some 
previous workers may not be quite correct. 

The following are the experimental results : 


Date. 

Ammoniacal N 
mg./litre. 

Nitric N 
mg. /litre. 

Ratio of mtrii 
ammoniacal 

Aug. 21, im 

0*20 

0*50 

2*5 

Sept. 2, 11132 

1*02 

2 06 

25 

»• 3, n 

0*17 

o*7o 

41 

• s 3| M 

016 

0*70 

44 

» 9 » 

0*24 

0*70 

31 

• • 5, 99 

0*17 

0*61 

3*6 

»v 6» »» 

Oil 

0*45 

4.1 

II f» 

010 

0 43 

4*3 

99 91 

0-00 

1*6.3 

2*7 

99 1®9 99 

0*28 

0*88 

31 

99 99 

0*24 

0*87 

3*6 

Get. 23, „ 

0*37 

0*81 

2*2 

99 ^9 99 

0*36 

0H6 

♦ 2*1 


Mean 0*31 

0*00 

3*3 


The foregoing results show, that in all cases, the ratio of nitric to 
ammoniacal nitrogen is muoh greater than unity and the average is 
8*8. It will be interesting to note that the ratio of the nitrie nitrogen 
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to ammoniaoal nitrogen in rain water collected after the end of a 
heavy shower is greater than in the water collected in the beginning 
of the shower. It is difficult to explain this observation and we are 
oarrying on experiments in order to throw light on this problem. 

Our experimental results are in agreement with our theory of 
nitrification in the atmosphere. We have observed that the rain 
water collected at Allahabad is generally slightly acidic probably due 
to the presence of free nitric and nitrous acids. 

It will be inter esting to compare our values with those obtained in 
colder countries. According to Lawes and Qilbert the average 
amount of total nitrogen in country rain water is about 0*7 parts in 
million parts of water, whilst our value is 1*21 in the same volume 
of rain water. 

Wc are of opinion that in tropical countries, the ratio of nitric to 
ammoniacal nitrogen is higher than unity due to two reasons, (1) 
the increased photo-oxidation of ammonia and its compounds to 
nitrous and nitric acids under the action of sunlight; (2) the slow 
combination of nitrogen aud oxygen forming oxides of nitrogen in 
presence of the ultra violet light of the sun. 

In the following tables we have collected the amounts of ammo- 
niacal, nitric and total nitrogen available in rain water at different 
places. 


Table I. 

Non-industrial Placet (Tropics). 


Place. 

Latitude. Ammoniacal N 
in lbs. per acre. 

Nitric N in 
lbs. per acre. 

Ratio 
nitrio N 
ammon, N 

Total amount of 
N brought down 
• by rain in lba. per 
acre. 

British Guiana 5*0 N 

1006 

2*541 

2-5 

8*547 

Venezuela 

10*80 N 

— 

7*870 

— 

— 

Barbados 

18*10 N 

1*009 

2*443 

2*42 

3*452 

Reunion 

• 

818 

— 

9-487 

— 

— 

Allahabad 

26*38 N 

8*090 

5*865 

2*9 

7*88& 

Mean 

_ 

1*884 

5*631 

2*6 
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Table Q. 


Non-industrial Places ( Temperate .) 


Place. 

Latitude. 

Ammonia* 
oal N id 

Nitrio N 
in lbs. 

Batio 
nitrio N . 

Total amount 
of N brought 
down in lbs. 
per aore. 



lbs. per aore. 

per aore. 

amnioniaoal N 

DehraDon 

3019 N 

2*087 

1*868 

0*67 

8*405 

Kok.Ud 

90-84 8 

1*702 

1*021 

0*6 

2*7 <8 

Missilsipi 

33 8 

— 

— 

— 

3-636 

Grahams town 

3319 8 

1*448 

116 

0*804 

2*603 

Kansas 

89 N 

2*63 

1*06 

0*4 

8*69 

New Zealand coast 

40 8 

0*6 

0*8 

1*83 

1*4 

Cornell Mt. Vernon 

40 20 N 

2*64 

1765 

0 66 

4 395 

Alsace 

48 3 N 

— 

0 521 

— 

— 

Bothamsted 

51-49 N 

' 4 

1-33 

0*50 

3*97 

Iceland 

64 40 N 

0*809 

0*963 

0*328 

1*065 

Hebrides 

56 50 N 

0 313 

0 289 

0*93 

0*600 

Ottawa 

59-3 N 

2 99 

1 7)5 

0*59 

4*745 

Mean 

— 

1 486 

1 02 

0 72 

2*686 



Table III. 





Industrial Plares . 



Place. 

Latitude. 

Ammonia- Nitric N 
cal N in in lbs. 

lbs. per acre, per acre. 

Tropics 

Ratio 
mtno N 
Ammoniac.! N 

Total N 
brought down 
by rain in ibe 
per acre 

Cawnpote (India) 

26-28 N 

2*482 

0-768 

0-31 

3*25 

Pretoria (S. Africa) 

25*25 8 

6 587 

1083 

0*16 

7*67 

Mean 

— 

4’584 

0-926 

0*285 

5* 46 



Temperate 



Oedar (8. Africa) 

32-22 8 

7-083 

1'821 

0*16 

8*409 

Utah (U. 8. A.) 

89*80 N 

6-00 

0*356 

0*07 

6*416 

Paris 

48*51 N 

— 

— 

— 

8*98 

Ocmblou (Belgium) 50*88 N 
• 

— 

— 

- 

m 

Gtfcaingsn 

61*57 N 

4*0 

1-2 

0*8 

6*9 

M ^aa 

— 

8*888 

0*959 

0*179 

?‘4U 


't • 
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From the foregoing survey of results obtained in the analysis 
of rain water in different countries, it seems that the ratio of nitrie 
to ammoniacal nitrogen is greater in tropical than in countries 
situated in the temperate and frigid zones. 

Moreover, it appears that the total nitrogen whioh falls with rain 
water is also appreciably greater in tropical countries. This increased 
amount of nitrogen whioh is available in the rain water of tropical 
countries may be asoribed to the following reasons : 

(i) The combination of nitrogen and oxygen present in the air 
in presence of ultraviolet light from tbe sun. 

(it) The increased ammonificalion of the nitrogenous compounds 
present in the soil due to light absorption. 

In publications from these laboratories we have shown that not 
only nitrification in tbe soil but also ammonification is accelerated 
by sunlight. In tropical countries, the surface of the earth received 
more sunlight than in temperate and cold countries and naturally 
there should be more nitrification and ammonification. A part of 
the ammonia escapes into the air and this addition of ammonia to 
the atmosphere appears to be more prominent in tropical 
than in non-tropical climates, bacause the soils in tropical 
countries attain a much higher temperature than in non-tropioal 
countries. We have carried on experiments with urea solutions 
mixed with soil and have observed that there is more ammonia 
formed from urea in sunlight than in the dark and an appreciable 
amount of ammonia formed from the urea escapes into the air. In 
this connection the following remarks of Miller ( Ghent . floe. Annual 
Reporta , 1918, p. 212) will be of interest: “ We have evidenoe that 
the fairly heavy soil at Rothamsted loses ammonia for some weeks 
after the application of ammonium salts and it is possible that some 
soils are more or less continuously giving into the air small portions 
of the ammonia produoed from organio residues. Some soils may be 
expeoted to lose more ammonia than is returned in the rain, whilst 
others may gain in this manner more than they lose/’ Consequently 
in tropical countries, the atmosphere is richer not only in nitrites 
and nitrates but it also contains more ammonia than in non-tropical 
centres free from large industries. 

It is well known that in industrial areas, the atmosphere is 
rich In ammonia and its compounds because of the oombustkm> of 
luge quantities and decomposition of etgmie fcwtter and 
that is whj^' MUiMt of ammonia in ptaaa like Mi 
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Oemblouz (Belgium), Pretoria, Cedar (8outh Africa), Utah (U. 8. A.), 
Groningen, eto., is higher than in country districts free from big 
industries. It will be interesting to note also that the ammonia 
content of rain water collected at Cawnpore (India), whioh is an 
industrial town is greater than that of Allahabad and Dehradun, 
which are non-industrial places. It seems certain, however, that 
the ammonia content of rain water of non-industrial places in the 
temperate and frigid zones is appreciably less than in plaoes situated 
in the tropics. Hence the total nitrogen which comes to the soil 
from the rain water in tropical countries is appreciably greater than 
in non-tropical places. Consequently, the following statements of 
Miller and Bussel need modification : “No countenance is given to 
the general belief that the Indian rainfall is richer in nitrogen than 
that of England.” “That great differences in climate do not coin- 
cide with material differences in the amounts of nitrogen brought 
down by the rains.” (c/. Miller, Chem. Soc. Annual Reports, 1900, 
p. 269). 

“It is evident from all these results that as a source of combined 
nitrogen, the rain is of no great importance to crops — an average of 
wheat or barley will contain eight times nitrogen.” (cf. Miller, 
Chem. Soc. Annual Reports, 1913, p. 211). 

“It is now recognised that the quantities of nitrogenous com- 
pounds present in rain water are too insignificant to exert any 
appreciable effect” [cf. Bussel, Chem. Soc. Annual Reports, 1919, 
p. 182). 

In poor tropical countries, artificial manures are not much in 
use and naturally the crops and plants have to depend for their 
nitrogen requirements upon the soil which is hardly manured 
artificially and thus the supply of combined nitrogen from the rain, 
which is more important in tropioal countries than in non-tropical 
countries, appears to assume importance in tropical agriculture. 

Summary. 

(1) Careful analysis of rain water at Allahabad shows that the 
average amount of ammoniaoal nitrogen is 0*81 part in million parts 
of water and of nitric nitrogen is 0*9 part in the same volume of rain 
water. 

(2) The ratio of nitric to ammoniaoal nitrogen has been found to 
pe 2*9, 
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(8) This high ratio is due to the increased photo-oxidation of 
the atmospherio ammonia and its compounds by the oxygen of the 
air in presence of the ultra-violet light of the sun and the photo- 
chemical combination of nitrogen and oxygen of the air in sunlight. 

(4) From the summary of the analysis of rain water carried on 
in various other countries, it appears that the ratio of nitric to 
ammoniacal nitrogen is greater in tropical countries than in non- 
tropical ones. 

(6) Moreover it also appears that the total nitrogen, which 
falls with rain water on the surface of the earth is appreciably 
greater in tropical countries than in non-tropical countries. This is 
likely to be due to the increased photochemical combination of 
nitrogen and oxygen in tropical sunlight and the increase of ammoni- 
fication of the nitrogenous compounds present in the soil due to 
sunlight and the escape of ammonia produced in ammonification to 
the atmosphere. 

(6) The ammount of ammoniacal nitrogen in rain water of 
industrial centres can be high and seems to depend on the coal 
consumption and dccompositian of organic matter. 


Cukuical Laboratory, 
Allahabad University. 


Received December 27, 1932. 




Viscosity of Liquids, their Boiling Points and 
Critical Temperatnres. 

By Balbhadba Prasad. 

While working on the Andrade- Sheppard formula ( Nature , 1930, 

126,809 489) for the viscosity of liquids, log »j=a + ^- , where q 

represents viscosity, « and j3 constants, and T absolute temperature, 
a remarkable relation was found between ft and the boiling point of 
the liquid expressed on absolute scale. In all the liquids examined 
the ratio of /? to the boiling point of the liquid was found to be 
approximately constant, the ratio always lying between 1*04 and 
1*24. Since the boiling points of liquids on the absolute soale are 
about 0*6 times the critical temperature expressed on the same scale, 
it was expected that a similar relationship would be found between jS 
and critical temperature of liquids. In many cases the critioal 
temperatures of the liquids are not known. In cases where the 
critical temperatures are known, it is found that the ratio of fi to the 
critical temperature is a better constant, the ratio varying only from 
0*64 to 0*78 as the following table shows. 


Liquid. 

0. 

Boiling temp 

T 

J »* 

Critical temp 
T c* 

<i/r B . 

*/r 0 . 

Methyl iodide 

380 

316 

528*5 

1*06 

064 

Ethyl bromide 

886 

ail 

489*0 

1*08 

0*67 

Ethyl iodide 

868 

846 

554*0 

1*04 

0*66 

ff 

Propyl chloride 

863 

819 

494*0 

110 

0*78 

Propyl bromide 

880 

844 

— 

no 

— 

Propyl iodide 

400 

876 

— 

1*09 

— 

iioPtopyl chloride 

873 

810 

— 

1*80 

— 

feoPropyl bromide , 

• 

890 

888 

— 

1*17 

— 

feoPropyl iodide 

411 

868 

— 

118 

• 

a 

(•oButyl ehkride 

488 

841 

— 

1*94 

— 
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Liquid. 

0. 

Boiliog temp. 
T b- 

Critical temp. 

V 

0/T b . 

0/T c . 

tioButyl bromide 

440 

364 

— 

1*20 

— 

iroButyl iodide 

461 

31)3 

— 

1*20 

— 

Allyl chloride 

35L 

3J8 

— 

1*10 

— 

Allyl bromide 

373 

344 

— 

1*01) 

— 

Allyl iodide 

414 

375 

— 

no 

— 

Chlorobenzene 

46* 

405 

635*2 

1 15 

0 73 

Bromobeozene 

488 

121) 

670 0 

1*11 

0 73 

n* Pentane 

328 

300 

470*2 

I 01* 

0*70 

n-Hezsoe 

370 

341 

523*3 

1 08 

0 71 


Andrade has given a brief outline of his theory of the viscosity of 
liquids ( Nature , 1031, 128, 835). Therein he considers the liquid 
state of matter to be more akin to the solid state. However, a 
relationship between /? and the critical temperature means a relation- 
ship between /3 and Van der Waal’s constants “a” and “ b ” for 
imperfect gases and unassociated liquids. From this it is apparent 
that /3 depends on the Van der Waal’s constants. It is quite likely 
that if we use a formula like Van der Waal’s equation instead of the 
simple gas law in the derivation of the viscosity of gases, we might 
get an equation involving “ a ” and “ b ” which might be true both 
for gaseous and liquid viscosities. 

All the data for the viscosity of liquids were taken from Landolt- 
Bomstein’s Tables, ft for the various liquids was calculated from 
the above data. 


Summary. 

(1) It has been shown that /3/Tbj and j8/Tc are constants where 
Tb and To are the boiling points and critioal temperatures of the 
liquids on the absolute Beale, and /3 a constant occuring in the 
formula connecting viscosity and absolute temperature; \ogp=a + fJJT. 

(2) Doubt has been expressed regarding the similarity in the 
liquid and solid state of matter suggested by Andrade. 

* Ghbkisal Laboratoet, 

Raves ehaw Bouses, 

Cuttack. Deceived December 14 , 108 D. 



A New Method (or the Separation of Lead from Zinc 
and their Subsequent Estimations. 

My Kishori Mchan Sir.. 

It has been found by Das-Gupta, Roy and Sil (J. Indian Chew. 
Soc., 1028. 8. 657) that hydrogen peroxide and ammonium hydroxide 
can effect a quantitative precipitation of lead even in presence of 
nitrates and acetates of ammonia and alkalis, provided that the 
concentration of the salt present does not exceed the limits stated 
therein. 

With increasing amounts of ammonium nitrate in solutions of 
lead nitrate, the colour of the lead precipitate, founu to be mixtures 
of lead peroxide and oxide in different proportions, varies gradually 
from orange to yellow. These precipitates, on being gently heated 
o\erasmall dame or in a crucible bath (i.e., placing the crucible 
containing the precipitate on an asbestos ring fitted inside a bigger 
crucible near its bottom and then heating the latter strongly), give 
a yellow residue which on analysis was found to be pure lead 
monoxide. This observation together with the quantitative precipita- 
tion of lead within certain concentrations of ammonium nitrate (4 g. 
per 100 c.c. solution) serves as a basis for the estimation of lead 
in presence of ammonium nitrate by hydrogen peroxide and ammonia. 
There was no action, however, of hydrogen peroxide and ammonia 
on zinc salts, specially zinc nitrate, in presence of an excess of 
ammonia, and therefore after precipitation of lead, zinc can be 
estimated by the usual method. 

Experimental. 

To a solution of lead nitrate, dilute nitric acid (1 or 2 drops) was 
first added and the solution was considerably diluted and then 2 c.c. 
of 8% hydrogen peroxide and 2 c.c. of concentrated ammonia 
added for 0*1 g. of lead, taking care that the total volume was 
always gbove IOO. 0 . 0 . The voluminous precipitate so obtained^ was 
then heated on a water-bath (4— 1$ hr.; longer in presence of 
ammonium nitrate), when it was converted into the crystalline state. 
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The precipitate was then filtered) washed with hot water till the • 
wash* water was free from nitrate, dried and then heated gently over 
a «m>ll flame or 'in a cruoible bath ( vide supra ) when a yellow residue 
was left behind. The residue was analysed by first converting it 
into the nitrate and then into sulphate. The results are given in 
Table I. 


Table I. 


NH 4 NO 3 80 I 0 . ( 8 %) 
added. 

Wt. of 
residue. 

Wt. of Pb80 4 
from the 
residue. 

% of lead 
in the 
residue. 

5 c.c. 

0*1050 g. 

01427 g. 

92-88 

10 

0-0091 

0-1347 

9285 

15 

0-1258 

0-1710 

92-84 

20 

0-0952 

0*1293 

9277 

30 

0-1144 

01554 

92-80 

40 

01181 

01534 

92-66 

50 

0*0470 

0-0638 

92-74 

0 

0*0848 

01152 

92-81 

0 

0-0990 

01856 

92 82 

0 

01123 

0-1526 

92 88 

The above results show that the yellow residue is purely 

PbO, ns 


the percentage of lead contained in it corresponds to the theoretical 
value 92*88. 

Estimation of Lead in presence of Ammonium Nitrate. 

Exactly 16*65 g of lead nitrate were dissolved in 500 c.c. of 
water. In this solution, as a check, lead was also estimated as PbS0 4 
and as Pb 8 0 7 , 8H s O, which gave 0*1087 g. and 0*1082 g. of lead 
respectively in 6 c.c. of the solution; whereas from the weight of lead 
nitrate taken, lead present in 5 c.c. of the solution is 0*1085 g. or 
0*1116 g. as PbO. 

5 C.o. of tills lead nitrate solution were taken and mixed with 
different amounts of ammonium nitrate solution. From the mixture 
lead is precipitated by hydrogen peroxide and ammonia and the 
precipitate was washed, dried and then converted into yelldw PbO 
ahd weighed as such. (Per particulars, vide infra. The results are 
given hi Table II). 
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Table II. 

Pb (N0 3 ) 8 soln.*=5 c.c. Wt. of PbO present =0* 11 15 g. 

NH«NOj soln. (8%) in e.o. 5 10 15 20 30 40 50 

Wt. of PbO found in g. 01113 0*1113 01115 0*1117 01114 0 2118 0*1112 

Separation of Lead from Zinc and their Estimations. 

About 20*5 g. of zinc nitrate were dissolved in 600 c.o. of water. 
From this solution zinc was estimated as ZnNH 4 P0 4 and also 
as Zn 8 P 8 0 7 ( vide Treadwell and Hall, Vol. II). 10 C.c. of the solu- 
tion gave 0*2470 g. of ZnNH 4 P0 4 and 0*2111 g. of Zn 8 P 8 0 7 . 

Measured volumes of lead and zinc nitrate solutions were mixed 
together and the total volume made up to 100 c.c. Lead was preci- 
pitated from this solution with requisite amount of hydrogen per- 
oxide and excess of ammonia. The solution with the precipitate 
was then heated on a water-bath till the preoipitate attained a crys- 
talline condition. During the course of heating small amounts of 
concentrated ammonia were occasionally added to replenish the loss 
of ammonia due to evaporation, thus preventing the precipitation of 
any zino. The crystalline lead precipitate was then filtered and 
washed by decantation with hot water containing ammonia for at 
least 8 or 4 times till the wash-water was free from zinc [tested by 
neutralising the wash-water with dilute nitric acid and then by add* 
ing (NH 4 ) 8 HP0 4 solution; if any white precipitate or turbidity 
appeared in this test, the turbid solution was added to the main 
bulk of the filtrate and the washing with hot ammoniacal water was 
carried further till the wash-water gave no such turbidity with (NH 4 ) 8 « 
HPO*]. The filtrate was collected in a porcelain basin (of about 
600 0 . 0 . capacity) and allowed to evaporate on ^ water-bath after 
being made almost neutral (very slightly acidic) by adding nitric 
acid. The precipitate was finally washed on the filter first with 
warm water and then with a little alcohol which helped a quick 
drying of the preoipitate. It was then dried in an air oven at atem- 
perature of 110°-120°. 

The filter paper from whioh the preoipitate had been removed 
was incinerated to ash in a weighed oruoible ; dilute nitric acid (a* 
drop* or two) was added and then the oruoible was gently heated over 

5 
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a small flame. The main bulk of the preoipitate was then transferr- 
ed to the crucible and heated over the tip of a Bmsil flame or in a 
crucible bath for complete conversion to PbO. An occasional 
stirring with a stout platinum wire was helpful to thiB conversion. 
The crucible with the PbO was then allowed to cool in a desiccator 
and then weighed. 

From the filtrate in the basin, when it reached to a volume of 
about 150 o.c., zino was precipitated as ZnNH 4 P0 4 following the 
standard method and estimated as such or as Zn 8 P a 0 7 . 

In this way with mixtures of different proportions of lead and zinc 
nitrate solutions, several estimations are made, the results of which 
are given in Table III. 

Table III. 


Pb (N0 3 ) 2 
solution. 

Zn (NOj) 2 H 2 0 2 
solution. 

Cone.. 

NHjOH. 

PbO 

found. 

rt>o 

present 

ZnNH 4 PO| 

found. 

ZnNHiPO, 

present 

1 c c. 

50 c.c. 

2 c c. 

10 c c. 

0 0224 g. 

0 0223 g. 

1 23') g 

1 235 g. 

50 

1 

2i) 

20 

1 110 

1115 

0-021S 

0 0247 

5 

50 

2 

12 

0-1114 

0*1115 

1-23* 

1*235 

25 

50 

10 

12 

0555H 

0 3 376 

1-233 

1*235 

40 

5 

10 

16 

0 8802 

0 h'»20 

0*1232 

0*1235 

10 # 

10 

l 

10 

0 224 

0 223 

0*248 

0 247 

10 

6 

4 

6 

0223 

0-223 

0*1233 

0*1236 

5 

10 

2 

10 

01112 

01115 

0-2468 

0*2470 

5 

5 

2 

6 

01111 

0*1115 

01235 

0*1236 

1 

1 

2 

6 

00222 

0 02*23 

0*0249 

0*0247 

15 

15 

6 

10 

0-3339 

0-3346 

0*36 W 

03706 

2 

2 

2 

* 

6 

0-0444 

0*0446 

0*0492 

0*0404 

2 

40 

2 

10 

0-0448 

0-0446 

0*9883 

0*0680 

5 

25 

2 

ID 

0-111H 

0*1115 

0*6169 

0-6176 







Zn,PA 

found. 

ZmPiO, 

present 

2 

• 

20 

2 

10 

0*0446 

0 0446 

0*4224. 

0*4222 

lo 

10 

4 

10 

0*2288 

02230 

0*2116 

0*9111 

40 

5 


16 

0*9915 

0*8020 

0*1058 

0*1056 
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It has also been studied that the precipitations of lead in presence 
of chlorine ions by hydrogen peroxide and ammonia are quantitative. 
Gut these lead precipitates on ignition do not form pure PbO. The 
nature of these lead precipitates and also that of their ignited 
products are under investigation, which will form the subject matter 
of a separate paper. 

In conclusion, I am much thankful to Dr. D. N. Mallik, Principal, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur, for his kind permission and giving me 
every facility to conduct this work in the Chemical Laboratory of the 
College and also to Mr. P. N. DasGupta, M.Sc. of the Calcutta 
Soap Works and to Mr. J. C. Das, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur, for their occasional guidance and for 
the kindness they have shown in fully revising the paper. 


CbbmicMj Laboratory, 

Carmkhabl Colleob, 

IUsoriB. lieccictd January 20, l'J33. 




On the Viscosity of Liquids and the Dependence of the 
Yisoosity Constants on Constitutional Factors. 

By Balrhadra Prasad. 

Porter (Phil. Mag., 1012, 23, 458) showed that the logarithm of the 
mobility (inverse of viscosity) of a liquid plotted against the logari- 
thm of its vapour pressure at the same temperature gave a straight 
line. In other words, 


Log tj = »j log \>tC | ... (1) 

where ij represents viscosity, p vapour pressure and m and two 
constants. From the integration of the Clausius-Clapeyron equation 
connecting Q (heat of evaporation), p (vapour pressure) and T 
(absolute temperature), it follows that 

'°ef = - &n +c ! - W 


By combining equations (1) and (2) we get 


log tj = o + J 


(3) 


—9 


where a and fi ure constants, an equation given in the form - '= Ae^ T 

V 


b 

by Dunn (Tratit. Faraday Hoc., 1926, 22, 401), in the form tf=Ae T 
by Andrade (Nature, 1930, 125, 309) and in the form log f= — £ + C 


where j: by Sheppard (Nature, 1930, 123, 489). Porter (foe. cit.) 
, T 

suggested 


F(M) - 1<W> A + n, 
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where p represents viscosity and M mobility (-* ). It is surprising 
that Porter did not suggest that / (p) = log p. 


The. relationship which Porter finds between T/T 0 and T where T 
and T A are the temperatures of the two liquids at which their viscosi- 
ties are the same, can really be derived for unassociated liquids from 


log q =°+ y 

that 


By combining two such equations, it can be shown 


T _ n — rp , ft 

To~W~ Wo' 


In other words T/T 0 plotted against T will give a straight line as 
found by Porter (foe. cif.) 

It is difficult to understand why T/T 0 plotted uguinst T should 
give a straight line in the cases where one or both of the liquids 
are associated. The formula which Andrade (Xaluu, 1930, 125, 
582) suggests for the associated liquids has the form 


Jog Vo — “o + 7’f-lT 


If we combine this equation with log rj = a + ^ , the equation repre- 
senting the viscosity of unassociated liquids, wc get 


" l (To-fl 4 /, 


( 1 ) 


35 =m'T V k> (6) 

I 0 

So if Andrade’s formulie be correct, T/T„ plotted against T should 
not give a straight line if one or both of the liquids are associated. 
Actually it does, as shown by Porter in case of mercury and the water 
(loc. cif.). Andrade (foe. cif.) also considers this to be on unfailing 
rule. Some more substances are being examined by the author to 
test the correctness or otherwise of this relationship. 

The object of the present paper is two-fold : first to test the 
formula for non-associated liquids and secondly to see the extent to 
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which the constants a and ft depend on the constitution of the 
compounds. The following liquids have been examined : pentane, 
isopentane, hexane, isohexane, heptane, isoheptane, octane, methyl 
iodide, ethyl iodide, propyl iodide, isopropyl iodide, butyl iodide, 
B^utyl iodide, allyl chloride, allyl bromide, allyl iodide, ethyl bromide, 
chloride, isopropyl bromide, propyl chloride, propyl bromide, 
J^^^^^yoride, isobutyl bromide, mono-chloro-benzene, and mono* 


Experimental. 


In the f6ltelH|: 
the % difference between 
the various liquids are 



Jhe Formula for the Viscosity of 
]tcd Liquids. 

bserved), ij (calculated) and 
and observed results for 



n -Pentane. 

« = 4 2000. ft =328. ’ 


t°. 

»l(o) » 10*. v<c) X 10*. 

% Diff. 








MWg JiMaSg 


0 

2634 ‘2693 

0*0 

0 


0*0 

10 

2624 2624 

D‘0 

10 


0*0 

20 

2396 2396 

00 

20 

2331 2330 

0*0 

30 

2200 2200 

00 





n-Hcxane. 



isoHexane. 



a = 4-2495. ft =370. 


t\ 

v(o) X 10*. 

ij(c) * 10®. 

% Did. 

0 

4020 

4025 

0*1 

10 

3602 

3605 

rt-1 

20 

3268 

3253 

0*2 

30 

2963 

2955 

0‘3 

40 

{2708 

•2701 

0-3 

50 

2488 

2482 

00 

00 

2288 

2294 

0*3 



«=4-2358. 

/? = 366. 

tv 

nW x 10*. 

n(c) * 10®. 

% Dili. 

0 

3760 

3771 

0*3 

10 

3381 

3381 

00 

20 

3061 

8054 

0*2 

30 

2791 

2778 

00 

40 

2541 

2542 

00 

60 

2831 

2339 

0-3 

60 

9161 

2162 

00 
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Heptane. 


a =*4*2386. 0 = 406. 


fc\ 

if(o) X 10*. v(o) X 10 6 . 

?o Diff. 

t\ 

ij(o) x 10*. 

Vc) * 10*- % Dill. 

0 

5230 

5249 

02 

50 

3105 

3096 0*8 

10 

4653 

4658 

0 2 

60 

2811 

2887 0*1 

20 

4163 

4102 

o-o „ 

70 

2617 

3014 0*1 

30 

3754 

3740 

0*2 

80 

2413 

3430 0*3 

40 

3410 

3395 

0*4 

00 

2239 

3360 0*6 


iaoHeptcinc. 



Octane. 


a — 4 2316. 

0- 

= 396. 

i 

n = 4*1790 

0=456. 

t°. 

i»( 0)xlG«f 

i>(c) * 10*. 

% Diff. 

i\ 

n(0) x 10« 

. ij(c) * 10* %Dilf. 

0 

4811 

4811 

00 

0 

7060 

7068 01 

10 

4378 

4368 

02 

10 

6159 

6169 0*1 

20 

8843 

3880 

0*3 

20 

4828 

4830 0 3 

30 

3472 

3460 

0-6 

30 

4828 

4830 0*0 

40 

3169 

3139 

0’4 

40 

4328 

4324 0*1 

50 

3881 

3608 

0*4 

50 

3907 

3897 0*3 

60 

3043 

3686 

0*3 

60 

3551 

3636 0*6 

70 

3436 

3438 

0-3 

70 

3241 

3324 0*6 

80 

2343 

3364 

05 

80 

2971 

2967 0*6 

00 

3087 

9101 

0-7 

90 

2730 

2724 0*2 





100 

2520 

2631 0*0 





110 

2335 

2813 0*3 





120 

2160 

3184 1*1 

* 

Propyl chloride. 



iaoPropyl chloride. 


a ss 4*8190. 

0 

= 862. 


a=42480. 0=872. 

e. 

i,(0)*10*. 

i,(c)*l<*. 

% Difl. 

r. 7,(0 ) * ic*. 

n(c)*io*. % DiB. 

0 

4416 

4416 

00 

0 

4080 

4080 0*0 

10 

8908 

3968 

0*0 

10 

8646 

8062 0*2 

20 

8689 

8688 

0*3 

• 

20 

8393 

8994 0*1 

80 

3304 

8964 

0*0 

80 

9998 

9990 0*1 

40 

3990 

9980 

c 

0*0 
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• iao Butyl chloride. AUyl chloride. 



a -4*2203. 

ft =423. 


a = 4*3299 

; >3=351. 

1°. 

u(0) « 10*. 

V(c\ x 10® 

% Diff. 

t J 

nO) x 10®. 

vie) x 10*. 

% Diff. 

0 

6878 

5881 

01 

0 

4127 

1127 

00 

10 

5138 

5188 

0*0 

10 

8718 

3717 

00 

20 

4617 

1612 

0*1 

20 

3371 

3372 

01 

30 

4138 

4134 

0-1 

30 

3074 

3078 

0*1 

40 

3729 

3731 

01 

40 

2825 

2827 

0.1 

50 

3389 

3388 

00 





00 

3090 

3091 

00 






Chlorobenzene . 


Bromobenzcjie. 



a = 4*3278. ft 

= 408. 


a = 44240. 

to 

ii 

$ 

t\ 

vio) x 10.® 

t?(c) x 10 fi 

% Diff. 

C 

. i»(o)*10.* 

vie) x 10.* 

% Diff. 

10 

2582 

9582 

00 

10 

14076 

14076 

00 

13 

8902 

8969 

o.o 

15 

13173 

13136 

0*4 

20 

8391 

8410 

u*3 

20 

12271 

12289 

o-i 

25 

7901 

7912 

01 

23 

11369 

11526 

1*5 

30 

7135 

7452 

0 2 

30 

10647 

10825 

1 7 

40 

0659 

0637 

0'3 

40 

9561 

9619 

0*8 

50 

5921 

5981 

0‘2 

50 

8662 

8009 

0*6 


Ethyl bromide. 



Propyl bromide. 



a = 4*1001. ft = 

33,5. 


a =4-421(5. 

ft = 380. 

t\ 

1?(0) < 10.® 

»(c)*10.* % Diff. 

C 

ij(o) X 10 « n(c) x 10.* 

% Diff. 

0 

48Cr* 

4809 

0*1 

0 

6509 

6519 

o-o 

10 

U 07 

1406 

0*0 

10 

5815 

[6813 

o- 0 

20 

4020 

4016 

01 

‘20 

5241 

[5230 

0*2 

30 

3678 

30SI 

01 

30 

4748 

1745 

01 





40 

1338 

4332 

04 





50 

3966 

3964 

o-i 





60 

3563 

3663 

o-o 





70 

3374 

3385 

0*2 


6 
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iiUyl bromide. 



isoPropj/I bromide , 

li 


a— 1*4810. j3 = 

= 878. 


a =4*8682. 

P m 

890j 


l(o)*10.« 

19 ( 0 ) x 10.* 

% Diff. 

t\ 

*(o)xl<X« 

.( 0 ) x 10.» 

% DifL 

0 

6268 

6241 

0*8 

0 

6106 

6119 

0*2 

10 

6696 

6597 

0*0 

10 

6448 

6447 

0*0 

20 

6087 

6047 

0*2 

20 

4894 

4689 

0*1 

80 

4681 

4681 

0*0 - 

30 

4431 

4419 

0*4 

40 

4192 

4184 

0*2 

40 

4028 

4019 

0*2 

60 

8844 

8844 

0*0 

60 

3680 

3680 

0*0 

60 

8646 

8661 

0-2 





70 

3279 

3292 

0*4 






iso Butyl bromide. 
a =4- 8062. /3 = 440. 


f. 

n(o)xi0*. 

If(c)xl0*. 


t\ 

i»(o) x 10*. 

i|(c) X lo*. 

%Diff. 

0 

8277 

8277 

0*0 

60 

4696 

4669 

0*8 

10 

7257 

7261 

0*1 

60 

4266 

4241 

0*6 

20 

6483 

6424 

01 

70 

3902 

8882 

0*8 

80 

6749 

6737 

02 

80 

3673 

3670 

o-i 

40 

6179 

6166 

0*4 

90 

3260 

3299 

1*2 


Methyl iodide. 



Ethyl iodide . 


.=4*5728 

> 

= 330. 


o=4‘5501. £ 

= 858. 

t\ 

n(o) x 10*. 

.(c) x 10®. 

% DiiT. 

t % . 

n(o) x io*. 

.(c) X 10*. 

%Diff. 

0 

6066 

6049 

0*1 

0 

7269 

7969 

0*0 

10 

6481 

6481 

0*0 

10 

6637 

6683 

0*1 

90 

6001 

6001 

0*0 

20 

6996 

6916 

0*9 

80 

4601 

4691 

0*2 

80 

6408 

6891 

OH 

40 

4940 

4966 

0*4 

40 

4961 

4966 

0-1 


60 4668 4666 *01 

60 4917 4910 0*0 

9096 99 


70 9014 
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Propyl iodide. ieoPropyl iodide. 


a 

>=4-4765. 

0= 409. 



a =4 4406, (3 . 

• 

3 

II 

t\ 

9(0) x 10*. ' 

9(e) x 10*. 

% Diff. 

t\ 

17(0) x 10*. 

9(0) x 104. 

% Di«. 

0 

0485 

9409 

0*3 


0 

8841 

8882 

0-1 


10 

8833 

8880 

o-o 


10 

7814 

7814 

0*0 


DO 

7482 

7482 

0*0 


20 

6971 

6972 

0*0 


30 

6889 

6689 

0*0 


30 

6268 

6272 

01 


40 

6067 

6066 

01 


40 

5676 

5672 

0-1 


50 

5527 

5618 

0*2 


50 

5162 

5166 

0-1 


60 

5065 

5058 

0*2 


60 

4731 

4780 

00 


70 

4662 

4654 

0-2 


70 

4847 

4350 

01 


80 

4804 

4306 

0*0 


80 

4005 

4027 

0-5 


90 

3987 

4002 

0-4 







100 

3714 

8782 

0-6 








Butyl iodide. 




iso Butyl iodide. 



a=4’4414. 

0= 445. 



a= 4-3715. 0=481, 


e\ 

9(0) x 10*. 

9(c) x 10*. 

%Dif. 

t\ 

9(0) x 10®, 

9(0) x 10*. 


%Wf. 

10 

10820 

10820 


00 

0 

11660 

11490 


1W 

15 

9701 

9695 


01 

10 

10010 

10010 


0*0 

20 

9166 

0128 


0*5 

20 

8758 

8808 


0*6 

26 

8685 

8680 


01 

80 

7774 

7815 


0*5 

30 

8189 

8198 


0*7 

40 

6970 

0067 


0*2 

40 

7898 

7297 


0*0 

50 

6991 

6890 


0*0 

60 

6768 

6598 


2’6(t) 

60 

5712 

5701 


0*2 






70 

5218 

5194 


0*5 






80 

4785 

4768 


05 






90 

4897 

4881 


0*4 






100 

4064 

4049 


0*4 






110 

8770 

8760 


0*8 






120 

84^6 

8504 


0»* 
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Allyl iodide a 


5=4*4537. /3=414, 


t\ 

i?(o) x 10® £ 

*?(c) * 10®. 

% Diff. 

0 

9358 

9337 

02 

10 

8255 

8252 

0 0 

20 

7338 

7355 

00 

30 

6596 

0617 

0’3 

40 

5972 

5975 

01 

50 

5440 

5137 

01 

60 

4987 

1977 

0 2 

70 

1585 

4578 

0*2 

80 

4237 

1231 

01 

90 

3936 

3927 

03 

100 

3632 

3061 

0*3 


AH the observed valuer except those of chlorobenzene, bromobm- 
zene and butyl iodide have been taken direct!} from the Bornstein- 
Landolt’s table. The values for chloro- and bromobenzenes have been 
taken from John Castell-Evans Physico-Chemical Tables Vol. II, 
pages 688-689 and those for butyl iodide have been calculated from 
the values of relative viscosities given in Bornstein-Landolt’s table. 

It is evident from the tabulated values of observed and calculated 
viscosities that agreement between the calculated and observed 
values is quite good. In very few cases indeed the difference between 
the two values exceeds 0'5 %. All differences greater than 1% can 
safely be assigned to experimental errors (in case of unassociated 
liquids only). 

The Dependence of a and (} on Constitutional Factors. 

a and /J in the homologous series.— The only regularity which 
is noted in the a values of compounds belonging to a homologous 
series is that a goes on decreasing as more and more CH a 
groups are added. The difference between the « values of two 
compounds differing either by a CH a or by C 9 H 4 group is : far from 
constant. There is no regularity to be observed oven if antilog a, 
i • <.i "A” values of Andrade are compared. 
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ft values show some regularity when the values of the two com- 
pounds differing by a C 2 H 4 group is compared. However, there is 
no regularity if the values of two compounds differing by CH S group 
are compared. The difference between the ft values of n-pentane 
and n-heptane is 78, n-hexanc and n-octane 87, methyl iodide and 
propyl iodide 79, ethyl iodide and butyl iodide 87. These differen- 
ces may be considered to be approximately constant. 

Effect of Replacing Chlorine by Bromine and Bromine 
by Iodine. 

In the following table- n, ft and A are given for a number of 
chlorides, bromides and iodides. The difference between a, ft and 
A values of the chlorides and corresponding bromides and that 
between the bromides and corresponding iodides are indicated by 
Aa, A/3 and AA 


Liquid. 

a 

La x 10* 

A«L 7 

LA X I0 7 

fi. 

A/J. 

Chloiobeiwno 

1 327*' 


2227 


46* 


Bromobenzene 

1 4210 

962 

2055 

428 

488 

20 

Eth)l bromide 

1 1601 


2885 


335 


Etb\l iolide 

1 5501 

900 

3*49 

664 

358 

23 

Prop)l chloridi 

1 3190 


2085 


362 


Prop) 1 bromidt* 

11216 

1026 

2640 

555 

360 

18 

Prop) I iodide 

4*4755 

539 

2989 

349 

409 

29 

noProp)l chloride 

124 80 


1770 


373 


uoProp)l bromide 

4*3582 

1102 

2281 

511 

390 

18 

isoYi op) 1 iodide 

1-1406 

S24 

2768 

i’ll 

411 

21 

r*5oBut)I chloride 

4-2203 


1661 


423 


froButyl bromide 

5 -30C2 

859 

2024 

363 

440 

17 

taoButyl iodide 

“4-3706 

C43 

2362 

328 

461 

21 

Aliyl chloride 

4-3299 


2187 


361 


Aliyl bioinidc 

11310 

1011 

2692 

555 

373 

22 

Aliyl iodide 

1-4637 

227 

2842 

160 

414 

41 


As is evident from the tabulated values that there is no relation- 
ship among the a or A values of chlorides and corresponding bromides 
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and iodides. The difference between the /3 values of chlorides and 
bromides may be considered to be approximately oonstant. It varies 
from to 22. The corresponding difference between the bromides 
and iodides varies from 21 to 41, and so cannot be considered cons- 
tant even approximately. 

Summary. 

(1) The equation log tj'= a + iL connecting the viscosity of liquids 

with temperature is derived from the Porter’s empirical relation 
between the vapour pressure and viscosity. 

(2) The viscosity of 26 liquids has been calculated from the 
above equation and compared with the experimental values. 

(8) No relationship between a and chemical constitution is found. 

(4) The difference between the /3 values of two compounds 
belonging to the same homologous series and differing in molecular 
weight by C 2 H 4 is about 80. 

(6) The difference between f3 values of chlorides and correspond* 
ing bromides is about 20. 


Chbmicai. Laboratory, 
Ravxrshaw Collkoe, Cuttack. 


Received February 7, 1998. 



The Kinetios of Coagulation of Ceric Hydroxide Sol. 

By M. V. Nabar and Mata Prasad. 


Smoluchowski's equation ( Phyaikal . Z., 1916, 17, 557) for the 
kinetics of coagulation of a sol by electrolytes has been examined 
by several workers in the case of various sols. Mukherjee and 
Papaoonstantinou (J. Chem. 8oc., 1920, 117, 1563 ; see also 

Mukherjee and Majumdar, J. Chem. 8oc., 1924, 125, 785) studied 

the coagulation of the gold sol by different concentrations of several 
electrolytes spectrophotometrically and found that the ratios t l : 

f s : t 3 where t lt t a , t 3 , etc., are the times since mixing of the 

eleotrolytes of various concentrations required for the sol to reach the 
same stage of coalescence, are to a certain extent independent of the 
stage of coalescence. Desai {Trane. Faraday Soc., 1928, 31, 181) 
also found in the case of the coagulation of thorium hydroxide sol that 
these ratios were fairly constant for certain concentrations of the 
coagulator. 

The kinetics of the coagulation of the ceric hydroxide sol by 
electrolytes has been studied in the present investigation and samples 
of the sol dialysed and diluted to different extents have been used. 
The results obtained have been utilised for determining the conditions 
for obser\ !ng the autooatalytio nature of the coagulation process. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of the Sol. 

The concentration of the sol prepared by dialysis of a solution 
of oerio ammonium nitrate, ohanges with the progress of the 
dialysis ( and therefore, the sol, used in this investigation was 
prepared by preoipitating oerio hydroxide from a solution of cerio 
ammonium nitrate with exoess of ammonium hydroxide. The 
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precipitate was washed free from ammonia, suspended in dis- 
tilled water and boiled. At intervals of a few minutes, two or three 
o.o. of 2N HG1 were addod to it and the mixture was stirred vigo- 
rously.* By adding fresh water to the mixture from time to time 
the boiling was continued until a fluorescent golden yellow sol 
of cerio hydroxide was obtained. This sol was then continously 
dialysed for several days and the samples of the sol were taken 
out whenever required. The colloid content of the sol was 
estimated by coagulating the sol by ammonium chloride, washing 
the coagulum free from chloride and weighing it as Ce0 2 . The 
concentration of the sol was thus found to be 4 ‘98 g. <’e0 3 per litre 
and it remained constant during the entire period of dialysis. The 
coagulation velocity was followed by the thermopile method used 
by Mukherjee and Majumdar ( loc . cit.). The ceric hydroxide sol is 
coloured yellew and on coagulation becomes dirty white; hence the 
sample of the sol, used for the coagulation experiments, was placed 
in an optical cell which served as the colour filter to cut off the light 
that would be absorbed by the sol prior to coagulation. 

A mixture of 5 c. c. of the sol and 5 c. c. of distilled water was 
placed in the optical cell and the observed deflection gave the initial 
reading before the coagulation sets in. Then 5 c. c. of the sol were 
mixed with a solution of Bodium or magnesium chloride which was 
made up to 5 c. c. by the addition of distilled water, and tho time of 
mixing was noted. The mixing of the sol with the electrolyte was 
done in the same way throughout the investigation. The mixture 
was then transferred to the cell and the deflections of the galvano- 
meter were noted at different intervals. Such observations were 
taken with the original sol as also with the sols diluted twice and 
four times with distilled water (sols A, A/2 A/4). The results 
obtained are shown in Figs. 1-6, in which the deflection differences 
(D ( -D()> where D< is the initial deflection and D,, tho deflection 
observed at time t after mixing the sol and the electrolyte, are 
plotted against t. 

Curves 1 — 5 in Figures 1 — 3 refer to 450, 400, 350, 300 and 250 
m. moles of NaCl per litre : curves 1—8 of Figures 4—0 refer to 
8, 0*7 and 0‘6 m. moles of NaCl. 
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Fio. 4. 

Sol dialysed for 16 days. 

Sol A 



Fio. 5* 

Sol A/2 



Fio. 0. 
Sol A/4 



Discussion. 

The eoagulation velocity curves for sols A dialysed for 2 days are 
•S’ shaped and shown in Fig. 1. Those dialysed for 6 and 10 days are 
also similar. The nature of the ourves is changed when the sol i# 
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further dialysed (cf. Fig. 4). This has been observed to be the case 
when either sodium or magnesium chloride is used as the coagulating 
electrolyto. The ‘S’ shaped nature of the curve is also found to 
disappear when the sol dialysed for different days is diluted (c/. Figs. 
2, 3. 5, and 6). It, therefore, appears that the 'S' shaped nature of 
the coagulation velocity carves is intimately connected with ( i ) the 
amount of the stabilising ions and (ii) the concentration of the 
colloid. These results are in agreement with those obtained by 
Patel and Desai (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1030, 26, IOC, 128) on thorium 
hydroxide sol. 

The ‘S’ shaped nature of the coagulation velocity curves can be 
explained as done by Patel and Desai (loc.cit.) on the first and the 
second critical potential of Freundlich. But Desai and co-workers 
have found that with the progress of dial) si*, the charge on the 
particles of the gold and thorium and ferric hydroxide sols fir-t 
increases, reaches a maximum and then begins to decrease. In view 
of these results it is apparent that the potential of the colloid parti- 
cles will for some days of the dialysis increase and will cause a 
slowing down in the rato of coagulation. The coagulation velocity 
curves should, therefore, become more and more 'S’ shaped. The 
measurement of the charge on the colloid particles with the progress 
of dialysis should, therefore, bo mado before the above explanation 
can be expected. 

The values of l for the samo stage of coalescence have been read 
from the coagulation velocity curves for sols dialysed for 2, 0. 10 
and 10 days and coagulated by different amounts of the two electro- 
lytes. The values of the ratio arc given in the tables I -IV. It 
will be seen from the results that the values of the ratios T„/T 
are nearly constant for sol dialysed for two days and coagulated 
by solutions of sodium and magnesium chlorides of different con- 
centrations. Howover tho deviations of the values of TJT from 
the mean increase as the concentration of the electrolyte is decreased 
and the sol is further dialysed (o/. Tables for 6, 10 and 16 days). 
It appears that in addition to the concentration of the coagula- 
tor, the stage of coalescence of tho particles may bo another 
important factor which determines the applicability of Smoluchowski’s 
equation. 1 
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Table I 

Sol (A) dialysed for 2 days. Sol (A) dialysed for 6 days. 


Deflection 

diff. 


Cone, of NaCl in m. 
inola/ litre. 

Deflec- 
tion diff. 

Cone, of NaCl in m. 
mols/litre. 



450 

400 

850 

800 

250 


62*6 

66*26 

50 

43*75 


T Ti/T T,!T 

Ti/T T t IT 


T 

Til T 

T,/T 

T s /T 

16 

1 

1*9 

2*7 

8'9 

5*4 

4 

1 

1*3 

2*5 

5*8 

24 

1 

1'8 

24 

3*5 

49 

8 

1 

1*4 

21 

4*5 

82 

1 

1'8 

2*3 

3-5 

4*8 

16 

1 

1*4 

2*3 

4-5 

40 

1 

18 

2-3 

3*5 

4*9 

24 

1 

1-5 

2*4 

3*9 

48 

1 

1*8 

2*3 

3*6 

51 

28 

1 

1*5 

25 

3-8 







32 

1 

1*6 

2*6 

41 







40 

1 

1*7 

2*0 

4*5 







48 

1 

1*6 

2*8 

4*7 






Table 

II. 




Sol (A) 

dialysed for 10 days 


Sol (A) 

dialysed fur 10 days. 

Deflection. 

diff. 


Cone, of NaCl in 
m. mols/litre. 


Deflection 

diff. 


Cone, of NaCl in 
m. mols/litre. 


18*75 

12*5 

11*25 

10 


8 

7 

0 


T 

Ti/T 

T t /T 

Ti/T 


T 

Tt/T 

Tt/T 

4 

1 

1*2 

8*2 

0*5 

8 

1 

1*9 

7*7 

8 

1 

2*5 

4*6 

8*8 

12 

1 

2*1 

9*1 

12 • 

1 

' 2*1 

4*2 

7*2 

16 

1 

2*5 

106 

18 

1 

2*0 

4*0 

6*7 

20 

! 

29 

11*7 

20 

1 

1*9 

8*7 


24 

1 

8*3 

i 

19*8 

24 

V 1 

1*0 

8*6 

8*1 

28 

1 

8*4 

18*9 

28 

1 

1*0 

8*8 

8*2 

82 

1 

8*8 

14*7 


t 
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Table III. 


Sol (A) dialysed for 2 days. 

Deflection did. Cone, of MgClj 
in m. mols./litre. 

175 160 125 

T Ti/T T,IT 

16 1 1-7 26 

21 118 2'5 

32 1 17 2 - l 

10 11-7 25 

46 1 17 2 0 

66 118 2T> 

61 1 1*8 26 

72 1 1-9 27 

80 1 1 9 28 


Sol (A) dialysed for 6 days. 

Deflection dill. Cone, of MgClj 
in m. mols./litre. 

3125 28*125 25*0 
T T t /T T t /T 

1 1 1*9 8 9 

8 1 1-7 3*2 

16 1 1-7 2-7 

24 1 1-7 27 

32 1 1 7 27 

10 1 1-6 2*6 


Table IV. 

Sol (/l) dialysed for 10 days. Sol (.1) dialysed for 16 days. 

Deflection Cone, of MgClj Deflection Cone, of MgClf in 

diff. in m. mols./litre. diff. m. mols./litre. 



7-5 

6*25 

5*625 


4 0 

3*5 

30 


T 

Tt!T 

w 


T 

T x /T 

lyr 

4 

1 

2*3 

HO 

4 

1 

2*0 

60 


1 

20 

7 3 

8 

1 

2*0 

7*0 

12 

1 

26 

0*3 

12 

1 

1*9 

7*3 

10 

1 

26 

5*6 

16 

1 

20 

8*3 

20 

1 

2'T 

6*5 

20 

1 

21 

62 

24 

1 

27 

0*2 

24 

1 

2*ST 

9*5 

28 

1 

27 

5 1 





82 

1 . 

2*8 

51 
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Presence of Formaldehyde in the Terrestrial and 
Solar Atmospheres. 

By X. R. Dhak and Atma Ram. 

In a recent communication ( Xaiure , 1932, 130, 313) we have 
reported that freshly collected rain water contains appreciable 
amounts of formaldehyde. In the months of June, July, August, 
and September, 1932, we analysed numerous samples of rain water 
and estimated quantitatively the amounts of formaldehyde present 
per litre of freshly collected rain water by the well known iodine 
method. We have observed that the amount of formaldehyde 
varies from .*» g to O'Ool g. per litre of rain water. We have 

found that the quantity of formaldehyde present in a particular 
sample of rain water becomes exceedingly small, if it is collected 
after a very heavy shower. In order that appreciable amounts of 
formaldehyde may he detected in a sample of rain water, the rain 
water should be collected after some sunny days and it should be 
analysed immediately after collection. 

It is well known that carbonic acid and water vapour exist in 
the atmosphere and under the influence of ultraviolet light from the 
sun, they should combine and form formaldehyde and oxygen. 
Hence it seems probable that formaldehyde should be present in 
the atmosphere. If appreciable amounts of formaldehyde were 
present in the atmosphere, it should be partially washed down with 
rain water. 

It i-j generally believed that hardly any radiation from the sun 

O 

shorter than 2900A is available on the earth’s surface. Moreover, it 
is assumed that a very thin layer of ozone (3 mm. when reduced to 
760 mm. pressure) formed in the atmosphere at higher altitudes, 
is capable of absorbing solar radiations shorter than 2900A. This 
ozone ib supposed to be to be formed by the absorption of shorter 
radiations by the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

As a result of absorption measurements various physioists notably 
Fabry and Buisson ( Astrophys . J., 1921, 04 , 297 ; Mecke, Trans. 
Faraday Soo., 1931, 89 , 375), Dobson (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1980, A 189 , 
411) and others have concluded that the mean altitude of - the 
ogone layer in the atmosphere is about 60 kilometers. 
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Our experimental observations on the existenoe of formaldehyde 
in rain water show that it is present in the upper layers of the at- 
mosphere. We are of the opinion that this formaldehyde is formed 
in the atmosphere as a result of the photochemical combination of 
carbon dioxide and water vapour present in the atmosphere under 
action of ultraviolet rays from the sun. It will be interesting to 
note that Lob (Z. Elektrochem., 1006, 12, 282) reported to have 
obtained only traces of formaldehyde on passing a silent eleotrio dis- 
charge in moist corbon dioxide, but Lunt ( Proc . Boy. Soc., 1925, 
A 108, 172) is of opinion that a-partioles, /3-rays and the corona dis- 
charge in carbon dioxide and water vapour do not cause the forma- 
tion of formaldehyde or formic acid. 

It is well known that the reaction, 

CO 2 + H a O + 112000 Calories= HCHO + 0 8 
requires ultraviolet light of wave-length 2560 A. In this 
connection it should be noted that we have shown in this 
laboratory that very seldom all the active rays are absorbed 
by an absorbing solution and hence it appears that all 
short ultraviolet rayB coming from the sun will not be absor- 
bed by the ozone layer present in the atmosphere. Some of the 
short-wave radiations are likely to pass through the ozone layer and 
decompose water into H and OH and these hydrogen atoms may 
reduce C0 2 to formaldehyde. This reduction of carbon dioxide by 
atomic hydrogen* appears to be accelerated by the action of short- 
wave radiations. The heat of dissociation of water into H and OH 
is 110,000 calories. In other words, the energy required in the for- 
mation of a gram mole of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and 
water is practically the same as that required in the breaking of the 
H — OH link. As the energy requirements of both the reactions 
are the same, it appears that the chemical change involved in car- 
bon assimilation is the photo-decomposition of water into H and OH. 
It appears that the function of chlorophyll and carotinoids present in 
leaves is that of a photo-sensitiser as well as that of a reducing agent 
helping the photo-reduction of carbonic aoid. But the chief ohemi- 
cal change in photosynthesis appears to be the photolysis of water 
into H and OH by the absorption of energy of the sun. 

In recent years the existence of free OH radical has been postu- 
lated by numerous workers. Thus Haber and his collaborators 
{Z. Phytihol. Chem., 1928, 187, 268; Z. Elektrochem., 1980, 88, 
711), Hinshelwood (Proc. Boy. Boo., 1928, A 118, 170) and Frankest- 
bug* (Trgn*. Zmdoytfoo,, J981, 27, 481) hpve adv&noed the tiew 
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that OH radicals are formed in the combination of hydrogen and 
hydrocarbons with oxygen. Similarly the existence of OH has been 
assumed in the chain mechanism involved in the photochemical 
combination of chlorine und hydrogen in presence of moisture. Very 
recently, Franck and Haber ( Ber . Bert. Akad., 1931, 250), Haber and 
Wansbrough-Jones ( Z. Phyeikal. Chem., 1932, 18B, 103), Farkas 
and Wansbrough- Jones (ibid., 124) and others have suggested that 
not only in photochemical reactions taking place in aqueous solu- 
tions but also in catalytic and enzyme reactions OH radicals play 
an important r61e. It has been postulated that in many photo- 
chemical reactions taking place in aqueous solution, the primary 
cliange is the photolysis of water into H and OH. The secondary 
reactions are believed to take place between the atomic hydrogen and 
the OH radicals and the other substances present in the system. 

It appears, therefore, that the mechanism of the formation of 
formaldehyde in the atmosphere is the same as that taking place in 
plants, the first stago being the photochemical decomposition of 
water into n and OH. Very recently Henri and Schou (Z. Physik, 
1928, 49, 744) and Herzberg (Trans. Faraday Sn C „ 1931, 27, 378) 
have measured the ultraviolet absorption of formaldehyde vapour 
and they aro of opinion that the absorption spectra extend from 

3700 A to 2500 A and that there are about 35 _to 40 bands between 

O U b 

2500 A and 3700 A. The maximum absorption at 2935 A is charac- 
teristic of aldehydes 

It is apparent, therefore, that not only ozone but also formal- 
dehyde present in the atmosphere absorbs short rays of the solar 
radiations. Hence the absorption of solar radiations shorter than 

2900 A which has been so far attributed to the presence of ozone 
muy be pai dally due to the formaldehyde present in the atmosphere 
Formaldehyde in the atmosphere may also be decomposed under 
the influence of light. Recent experiments of Norrish and Kirkbride 
(J. Chem. Sac., 1931, 1518) show that th<> main products of the 
photoohemical decomposition of formaldehyde are carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. It is evident, therefore, that the following 
equilibrium 

HOHO v > CO + H 8 

may axis* in tho ’atmosphere. It is well known that the upper 
atmosphere is rich ip hydrogen. Consequently due to the presence ofc 
hydrogen, tho photo-deoomposition of formaldehyde will be markedly 

8 
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hindered and appreciable amounts of formaldehyde oan exist in the 
atmosphere. 

The following lines in the solar spectrum are attributed to the 
presence of OH group in the absorbing atmosphere of the sun. The 
OH lines in the solar Bpeotrum may be due to the presence of OH 
formed from the photo-decomposition of water as depicted below : 


Wm-ltnth. 

h 2 o 

Intensity. 

> H + OH . 

Wave-length. 

Intensity. 

8907-088 

1 

3147-448 

J 

8950-406 

IN 

3146-935 

1 

3936-604 

4 

-1 

3116-699 

1 

8933-670 

-1 

31 15-537 

0 

3999*864 

0 

3139-165 

2 

3396*447 


3137-897 

-1 

3318 076 

-1 

3136-891 

1 

8313-470 

-1 

3136 591 

0 

3310-790 

-1 

3131-338 

1 

3910-481 

1 

3131447 

0 

3310 047 

0 

3130-668 

J 

8300-436 

-1 

31-23*777 

-1 

8906-339 

0 

312* 522 

0 

8903-961 

l 

3127 098 

-1 

3909-698 

u 

3126 618 

1 

3909-958 

-1 

8121-919 

2 

3900*963 

i 

3J23 2G0 

1 

8193 055 

-1 

3123444 

-1 

3191-800 

-1 

3122-571 

2 

8189-818 

0 

8122-220 

0 

8188*060 

1 

8117-770 

1 

8181*991 

8 

8117-202 

1 

8 ia«g 

-1 

8117 086 

-1 

8180*499 

0 

8114-779 

1 

8179*967 

-1 

8114-621 

-1 

8177*681 

l 

8118008 
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W&ve-length. 

Intensity. 

Wave -lengths 

Intensity. 

3175*315 

1 

3106*033 

2 

3174 * 88 ] 

0 

3105*678 

1 

3171*401 

1 

3104 350 

-1 

3172*908 

1 

3103 285 

0 

3169 862 

0 

3102149 

1 

3169 617 

0 

310 ! 243 

1 

3168 956 

1 

3099 576 

ON 

3167 178 

1 

3099*117 

1 

3166 336 

0 

3098 5 ft 9 

2 

3161*549 

n 

3096 625 

0 

3161*902 

0 

.3096 139 

2 

3158*622 

0 

3095 348 

3 

8167 602 

l 

.3091 627 

2 

3156 816 

ON 

3091 170 

-1 

8152 958 

0 

3093 609 

-1 

3152 458 

-1 

3092 104 

1 

3151 006 

1 

.3091 .372 

1 



3091 211 

IN 

3090*869 

0 

3077*028 

0 

3090*487 

0 

3075 136 

0 

3090*375 

1 

3074 386 

l 

3089*860 

2 

3072 183 

0 

8080 716 

2 

3071 116 

l 

3080*001 

0 

3070 493 

1 

3067*461 

0 

3070 381 

-1 

8087*346 ’ 

1 

3069 916 

1 

3066*230 

0 

3069*162 

2 

3065*207 

2 

3068 797 

0 

8064*808 

1 

3068*599 

1 

8064*056 f 

-1 

3068*282 

1 

8068 288 

1 

8067 658 

1 

8001*551 

1 f 

9064*966 

1 


# 
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Wave-length. 

Intensity. 

Wave-length. 

Intensity 

3081*248 

2 

30f>4*217 

2 

8080*246 

0 

3(X)8 *556 

3 


These lines have been obtained from the publication of St. John* 
Moore, Ware, Adams, Babcock ( Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1928). 

Moreover, hydrogen also escapes in the air from the occluded 
gases inside the earth and in marshy places. Also it can come to 
the atmosphere from the probable photo-decomposition of hydrocar- 
bons likq^CH 4 , C c H 6 and of H 2 S, etc. It is well known that 
ammonia exists in the earth’s atmosphere. Moreover Fowler and 
Gregory (Phil. Trans.. 19l9, A218, 351) havo concluded from 

spectroscopic evidence that ammonia is present in the absorbing 
atmosphere of the sun. It is generally believed that cyanogen gas 
is also present in the solar atmosphere. 

Recently Dhar (Z. anorg. ('hem., l9.‘$2, 206, -70) has shown that 
several unidentified lines in the solar spectrum agree fairly well with 
the absorption spectra of formaldehyde vapour. Hence it has been 
concluded that formaldehyde may also form one of tho ingredients 
present in the absorbing atmosphere of the sun. Moreover, it 
appears that free hydroxyl group is also present in the solar 
atmosphere. 

What is the origin of theBe substances in the solar atmosphere ? 
Very little is known about this point. In view of the various facts 
cited above, it is not at all surprising that formaldohydc is present 
both in the solar and the earth’s atmosphere. 

Further work in this line is in progress and we arc trying to find 
out whether there is a relation between the incidence of thunder* 
storms and the amount of formaldehyde in the atmosphere. 

Summary. 

1. Formaldehyde is present in ram water to tho extent of 
0*00016 g. to 0*001 g. per litre of freshly collected rain water. 

2. It appears that the energy required in tho formation of 
formdehyde from carbon dioxide and water vapour it the same os 
that required in the breaking of the H— OH link and the first stage 
in photosynthesis is the photo*deeompq|ition of water'into H and OH. 
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3. The formation of formaldehyde in the terrestrial atmosphere 
and in plants appears to be due to the reduction of carbon dioxide 
by the atomic hydrogen formed from the photolysis of water. 

4. Soveral absorption lines in the solar spectrum are attributed 
to the existence of OH radical and formaldehyde in the absorbing 
atmosphere of the sun. 

5. The decomposition of formaldehyde is hindered by the 
presence of hydrogen in tho atmosphere. 


Chemical Laboratory, 

Allahabad University. IUaiced December 27, 1932. 
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Studies on the Decomposition and Reactions of Urea. 
Part III. Reactions of Urea with Amines 
and Amino-acids. 

By Jnaxi:ndk\ Mdhox IHs-Ui'pta 

The reactions of urea with amines and amino acid 3 t specialh in 
aqueous solution) are <>f particular interest m connection with the 
much controverted constitution of “ ureabtiharnine,” obtained by the 
action of excess of uri a on p still. inilic acid m warm aqueous solution 
(Brahmachari, J Indian Med. lies., 1922, 10, 492). Since it is a 
complex mixture, the constituents of which cannot be easily isolated 
and purified partis due to their gelatinous character, the results 
simply based on their analyt’ ‘al data are likely to be misleading 
Other similar aromatic amino-acids, which are not unstable like 
p-stibanilic acid and the reaction products of which can be easily 
obtained in pure and crystalline stites, ha\e therefore been selected 
for comparing their actions on urea under similar conditions. In 
the case of aniline (or the hydrochloride), the reactions have been 
carried usually with an increasing proportion of urea, while Baeycr 
(Annalcn, 1864, 181, 252), Girard {Her., 1873, 6, 444), Davis and 
Underwork (J. /liner. Chem Sue., 1922, M, 2595), Weitli 
(Dtr., 1876, 9, 821), Flcisher (ibid., 1876, 3, 998), Davis and 
Blanchard (J. /Inter. Chew. Soc , 1923 f 43, 1816) have carried the 
reactions with an increasing amount of the base (aniline). Different 
results have, therefore, boon obtained with respect to the relative 
yields of the substituted ureas formed. 


Experimental. 

Anilinb (or hydrochloride) and urea . — The reaction products 
(phenyl and diphonylurea) are washed with water (20-30 <\c.) 
and separated by means of 50 % alcohol. 
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p-Atninobentoic acid and urea. — A mixture o! p-nminobenzoic acid 
(5 g.), urea (8 g.) aud water (20 o.c.) was heated in a*small flask on 
a water-bath for 2 hours. The amino-aoid gradually dissolved and 
after about an hour a gelatinous precipitate separated out. The 
mixture was next diluted with water (20 o.c.) and filtered. The 
precipitate, .after being thoroughly washed with water, was extracted 
with hot alcohol and filtered. The filtrate on evaporation yielded a 
white powder (2‘2g.) not melting below 275“ and on analysis it was 
found to be carbamido-paminobenzoic acid. (Found : N, lfi'23. 
C 8 H 8 0 3 N 8 requires N, 15*55 per cent). 

The precipitate, insoluble in alcohol, was dissolved in alkali and 
repreoipitated with acid and the precipitate was washed with 
alcohol. The residue (about 0*3 g.) was found to be carbo-di-p-amino- 
benzoic aoid. (Found: N, 0*1. Ci 3 H, 2 0 5 N 2 requires N, 03 per 
cent). 

The filtrate from the above precipitates, on notification with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, yielded cnrbamido-p-aminobenzoie acid 
(1 g.) not melting below 270°. Evidently this was present in 
the solution ns the ammonium salt, since the filtrate gave strong 
smell of ammonia on adding dilute alkali in the cold. The filtrate 
from the second precipitato was concentrated and then neutralised 
with dilute alkali and cooled, when a crystalline precipitate of 
p-aminobenzoic acid (0'8g ), in. p. 110°, was obtained. It must also 
have been present in the solution as the ammonium salt. 

The results obtained with various amines, amino-neids. etc are 
shown in the annexed tables. 



Condition of experiment. Products formed. M. p. end mixed m. p. Remarks. 
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Disoossion. 

Jn the reaction of p-aminobenzoio acid with excess of urea, the 
main produots formed are (1) carbamido-p-aminobenzoio acid, (2) 
ammonium salt of the same and (3) ammonium-p-aminobenzoate. A 
disubstituted urea derivative is not formed to any marked extont 
(also compare the reaction of aniline hydrochloride in presence of 
excess of urea). Since ureastibamine is formed from p-stibanilic 
acid and urea under similar conditions, it is unlikely that it should 
contain any appreciable quantity of «ym-diphenyluroa-4 ;4-distibinic 
acid (Gray, Proc. Roy. Soc. t 1031, B 108.54). The reaction with arsan- 
ilic acid, to which p-stibanilic acid is very much allied, shows on flU 
other hand, that no carbamido derivative is formed at all but simply 
the ammonium salt. It may be further noted that urea reacts very 
little with amines and amino-acids in aqueous solution at 75-80°. 
The following observations would throw further light on the consti- 
tution of the drug : 

(0 An aqueous solution of ureastibamine is precipitated by an 
electrolyte, e.g., NaCl or KI. 

(it) It gives diazo reaction. The presence of nntimonio acid and 
other insoluble substances somewhat interferes with this test. 

(tit) A concentrated aqueous solution of ureastibamine (2 g.) is 
heated with 5 % caustic soda solution at 70-75° for about 8 
houn. An insoluble product (0'4 g-.), consisting mainly of antimony 
oxide, gradually settles down. The filtrate, on acidification with dilute 
acetic acid, yields a voluminous precipitate (1 ‘2 g.), which readily 
dissolves in dilute mineral acids (thus showing the absence of substi- 
tuted urea derivatives). The above crude acid is purified by means 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid in the usual way and tho pure 
stibanilic acid thus obtained is dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 
(Found: N, 5*0; 8b, 47’0. C 0 II 8 O 3 NSb requires N, 5*3; Sb, 40*1 
per cent). Carbamido- p-stibanilic acid does not yiold p-stibanilio acid 
when heated with dilute alkali as above. Hence the formation of 
p-stibanilic aeid in the above experiment from the decomposition of 
the corresponding carbamido derivative (Bramhsohari and Das, J. 
Indian Med. Bee., 1024,19, 428; Niyogi, J. Indian Ghent. Soo., 1028, 
0, 758), if formed at all, is precluded. Probably p-aminophenylstibi- 
nic aoid exists in a polymerised form in which the amino group is 
involved or may be that the latter group is in a loose state of combi- 
nation vrith antimonio qpid. 
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Summing all these facts, it appears that p-stibanilic acid is the 
principal constituent of the drug and as in Neostibotan it should 
be mainly responsible for its therapeutic value. It is present partly 
as the ammonium salt and partly in the free state (c/. observation i) 
together with some unhydrolysed acctyl-p stibanilic acid; the latter 
two colloidal substances are easily pcptised in presence of antimonic 
acid and ammonia. 

My thanks arc due to Dr. U. N. Brahmochari for the facilities 
given for these investigations. 

ItRAtlMACHARI ItKSKARrn 

Institijtr, Caixttta. Received January 25, 1933. 




The Kinetics of Coagulation of Titanium Dioxide Sol. 

By S. M. Mehta and (Miss) Olive Joseph. 


Smoluchowaki (Z. phystkal. Chem., 1917, 92, 129) proposed the 
following equation to represent the kinetics of rapid coagulation of a 
sol by electrolytes, 

s _ Wo n 0 

l+"frn u f x ± 

T 

where n 0 = the number of particles before (he coagulation begins, 
K = velocity constant, t = the time since mixing of the electrolyte 
with the sol, T = specific coagulation time, given by the 
expression 

T L - 1 

kn 0 AitDrn 

r being the rulius.of the sphere of attraction and D the diffusion 
constant. 

If 2„. which represents the same stage of coalescence, has a fixed 
value then 

t = f, = < 2 

T T\ r 2 

or l:t l :/ a =T T, iT* 

where t, f 2 , etc , are the times since mixing of the electrolytes 
of various concentration and T, T, , T 2 , etc., are the corresponding 

values of T for various mixtures. Since ihe values of T, T,, T 2 , 

are fixed, their ratio is also fixed and should be independent of the 
stage of coalescence. 

This theory has been verified by Zsigmondy ( Z . physikal. Chem., 
1918, 92, 600), Westgren and Reitstotter (Z. phytikal Chem., 1918, 
92, 7a0) and by van Arkel (Rcc. trav. chim., 1920, 39, 656). 

For slow coagulation Smoluchowaki has proposed the following 
expression : 

T= 1 =__L 

fcjt! o 8irDr/i 0 

He distinguishes rapid coagulation from the slow one. in the sense 
that in the former all the collisions are fruitful in bringing about 
the ooalesoenoe of the micelles while in the latter only a small 

2 
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fraotion of this is effective. This expression for slow ooagulation 
has been confirmed by Westgren (Ark. Matem. Attron. Fya., 1018, 
18, No. 14) and by Mukherjee and Majumdar (J. Chem. 8oc., 1024, 
125, 704) up to a certain stage of coalescence. 

It has been pointed out, however, by Miyazawa (J. Chem. Soc. 
Japan, 1012, 33, 1170), Ishizaka ( Z . physikal. Chem., 1013, 83, 07), 
Gann (Koll-Chcm Beih., 1916, 8, 65), Lottermoser ( Kolloid Z., 1014, 
15, 145) and others that Smoluchowski’s expression is not valid in 
the sensitive range of the electrolyte concentration. According to 
them, the coagulation is autocatalytic in nature and the coagulation 
velooity is best represented by the equation : 

$ = k(l + 6ar)(l— *). 
at 

Desai (Trane. Faraday Soc., 1028, 24, 181) has studied the 
kinetics of coagulation of thorium hydroxide sol and has examined 
the validity of the Smoluchowski's equation and of the equation 
given above. Patel and Desai (Trane. Faraday Soc., 1930, 26, 128) 
have studied the coagulation of thorium hydroxide sol during 
the progress of dialysis of the sol and have found that the 
purity and the concentration of the colloid are necessary faotoro 
in determining the autocatalytic nature of the coagulation process. 

The coagulation of titanium dioxide sol by electrolytes 
during the progress of dialysis has been studied in the present 
investigation and an attempt has been made to examine the validity 
of Smoluchowski's equation. The method used by Mukherjee and 
Majumdar ( loc . cit.) has been employed to measure the rate of 
coagulation. The titanium dioxide sol is not a coloured one, nor any 
ohange in colour takes plaoe during coagulation and hence the 
objections raised by Desai (toe . cit.) against this method do not 
apply to this case. 

ExPBntMBNTAI,. 

Preparation of the eol . — Titanium dioxide sol was first prepared 
by Graham (Phil. Trane., 1861,151, 218), by adding hydrochloric 
add solution to sodium titanate. Mazumdar (J. Indian Chem. 8oe„ 
1929, 6, 357) prepared the sol by adding titanium tetrachloride to 
distilled water, keeping the mixture at 18° and then dialysing it 
at room temperature. The sol prepared by both these methods 
was very unstable and •coagulated before the chloride ions were 
removed. 
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In the present investigation the sol was prepared as follows : 
The titanium hydroxide was precipitated by adding am nunnium 
hydroxide to titanium tetrachloride and was washed with hot water 
till free from ammonia. The suspension of the precipitate in a 
large volume of water was boiled and at certain intervals, 2N 
hydrochloric acid solution was added in small amounts until a clear 
sol was obtained. The total volume of the sol was kept constant 
by replacing the evaporated water from time to time. The sol 
thus prepared was transferred to a parchment bag which had been 
allowed to remain dipping in distilled wuter for 48 hours, and 
dialysed. During the dialysis no titanium was detected in the 
dialysate. The colloid content of the sol was found to be 1'2 g. 
of colloidal TiO a per litre. 

Method of following the coagulation velocity . — A parallel beam 
of light from a 25 c. p. lamp, enclosed in an asbestos box 
having a rectangular window, was made to fall on a rectangular 
optical glass cell filled with distilled water, whereby the heat rays 
were absorbed. It next fell on an optical glass cell containing the 
colloidal solution and finally on a thermopile which was connected 
to a sensitive galvanometer. The current feeding the lamp was 
maintained at a constant value. The deflection of the galvanometer 
with distilled water alone in the colloidal cell was 200 mm. and it 
remained constant throughout. 

In a test tube 5 c.c. of the colloid were taken and in another 
a solution of the electrolyte, just sufficient to produce coagulation 
in about 30 — 35 minutes : the volume of the latter was made up to 
5 o.c. by the addition of distilled water. 

The mixture (electrolyte + water) was added to the colloid by 
gently pouring it down the sides of the test tube and the time of 
mixing the electrolyte with the colloid was noted. The same method 
of mixing the eleotrolyte with the colloid was used throughout. The 
mixture was then transferred to the colloid cell, the thermopile ex- 
posed to Jight at definite intervals and the deflections of the galvano- 
meter were noted. 

The relative distances between the various parts of the apparatus 
were kept constant throughout the series of experiments. 

The titanium dioxide sol dialysed for 4, 10, 18, 24 and 82 days 
was studied using different concentrations of sodium chloride and 
magnesium chloride. The effeot of dilution on the coagulation 
veloeity was also investigated and for this purpose the sol is 
designated as A, A/2 and A/4. 
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The results obtained with sodium chloride and the sol dialysed 
for 4 days and those with magnesium chloride and the sol dialysed 
for 10 days are shown graphically in Figures 1 to 8. The deflection 
differences were obtained by subtracting the observed deflection 
from that given by 5 c. c. of the sol + o c. e. of water. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




Fig. U. 




Ti0 2 Sol dtalysed for 4 days. 
Electrolyte NaCl, IN 
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TiOj 8ol dialyted for 10 days. 
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TiOg 8ol dialysed for 26 days 
Electrolyte NaCl, 0'005N. 
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TiO s Sot dialysed for 10 days 
Electrolyte MgCl fl , 0'5N, 
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Ti0 2 Sol dialysed for 18 days. 
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Ti0 2 Sol dialysed for 25 days. 
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Discussion. 


Tho values of t, for the same stage of coalescence, when different 
amounts of the electrolytes are added to the same volume of the 
sol, have been obtained from the coagulation velocity curves for '* A ” 


sols and the ratios 



* 1 . 

T 


etc., have been calculated for various 


stages of coalescence. The ratios obtained in the case of sodium 
chloride and the sol dial) sed for 4, 10 and 25 days and those in 
the case of magnesium chloride and the sol dialysed for 10, 18 and 
25 days are given in Tables I to VI for illustration. 

It is observed that these ratios become more and more constant 
us the amount of the electrolyte is increased and as the sol gets 
purer. The percentage deviations of the ratios from the mean 
values are considerable for small amounts of electrolytes. This 
appears to indicate that Smoluchowski’s equation is true only under 
restricted conditions. 

It will be seen from Figs 1 to 3 that the coagulation velocity 
curves for “ A ” sol dialysed for 4 days are S-sbaped and 
that the S-shaped tendency of the curves for the same amount of 
the electrolyte becomes less and less with an increase in the dilution 
of tho sol. It is found that the S shaped nature of the curves 
disappears ns the sol is dialysed further: the curves for sols dialysed 
for more than 18 days do not give S-shaped curves when they 
are coagulated by any concentration of sodium chloride. 

In the case of sols coagulated by magnesium chloride similar 
results have been obtained. 

It appears that the S-shaped nature of the coagulation 
velocity curves is intimately connected with the peptising ions 
present in the sols. Similar observations have been made by Patel 
and Desai (foe. cit.). 

These results can be explained, as done by Patel and Desai (foe. 
cit.) in the case of thorium hydroxide sol, on the first and second 
critical potential of Freundlich. But the recent investigations by 
Desai and his collaborators ( Current Science, 1882, 1, 88) on the 
measurement of ^charge on the oolloid particles during the progress 
of dialy»fa<yf a sol, indicate that the charge does not decrease 
continuously as the dialysis is carried out for longer time. They 
find in the oase of the thorium hydroxide sol that the charge 
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increases at first and thon begins to decrease. This would mean 
that for the first few days of dialysis, the tendency of the sol should 
be to give rise to increased S-shape to the coagulation velocity 
curves. It is v therefore, necessary to carry out the charge measure- 
ments of titanium dioxide sol during the progress of dialysiB and to 
study the coagulation velocity during the period when an increase 
in the charge on the colloid particles is taking place. 

However, the results arrived at in this investigation confirm 
Patel and Desai’s view that the concentration of a colloid is an 
important factor in determining the autocatalytic nature of the 
coagulation velocity curves. 


Summary. 

1. The coagulation of titanium dioxide sol by sodium chloride 
and magnesium chloride has been followed by the thermopile method 
during the progress of dialysis of the sol. 

2. The applicability of Smoluchowski’s equation to the coagula- 
tion of the sol has been tested and it is found that it applies only for 
a limited range of the concentration of the coagulator. 

8. The coagulation velocity curves (deflection differences against 
time) are 8-shaped for sols dialysed up to 18 days : sols 
dialysed for longer time do not show the autocatalytic nature of the 
coagulation process. 

4. The results of this investigation confirm the observations 
of Patel and Desai (loc. c it.) that (i) the S-shapcd naturo of 
the coagulation velocity curves is intimately connected with the 
peptiuing ions present and (ii) the concentration of the colloid is an 
important factor in determining the autocatalytic nature of the coagu- 
lation velocity curves. 

The authors desire to thank Dr. Mata Prasad for making useful 
suggestions. 

Physical ahd Inorganic Chemistry Department, 

Tbb Boyal Institute op 8cikxce, Heceited Ftbruaty 4, 1033. 

Bombay, India. 



The Formation and Stability of Polybromide Deriva- 
tives of Heterocyclic Compounds. Part II. The 
Polybromide Ion Derivatives of Alkyiaminobenzthia* 
zoles obtained from 6-Phenylalkylthiocarbamides and 
Bromine, and a Comparison of the Ease of Nuclear 
Substitution by Bromine in 1 - Alky laminobenz- 
thiazolium and l-Imino-2-alkyl-l :2-dihydrobenz- 
thiazolium Ions. 

By Moiiammai) <).m\u I'akooq, Nobeht Firgus Hunter 
and S)i.dTufail Husain Japiery. 


In view of the development of our knowledge of the chemistry 
of polybrotnidc derivatives of heterocyclic compounds of the tbiazole 
type in recent years, it appeared desirable to re-examine some of 
tho earlier experiments on the Iiroinmation of 8-phenylalkylthiocar- 
baundes in chloroform. 

The interaction of 8-phenylalkyltlnoearbamides with bromine 
was first examined some years ago in an investigation having for its 
main object tho study oi the relation between tautomeric mobility 
and unsaturalion in semi-cyclic symmetrical triad systems (Hunter, 
J. Chem. Sue., It >2(1, 1385. 21151). it w as observed that certain 

phcnylalkvlthiocarbnmides gave rise to what appeared to be dibro- 
midcs ao 1 tetrahromides of the corresponding alkylaminobcnz- 
thiazoles, to which tho formula: (I) and (II) were assigned. 



/ SBrjv 

'NBr a * 
(II) 


Owing to an erroneous theory of the mechanism of the reaction 
(Hunter and Soyka. J. Chem. Soc , 1020, 2058), it was at this time 
assumed # that bromo addition compounds of 1-aminobenzthiazoles 
containing ait even number of bromine atoms labile towards sul- 
phurous acid, obtained from arylthiocarbamides, were true bromides 
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(of. Hugershoff, Ber., 1903, 36, 8121) of the type of 1-phenylbenz- 
thiazole tetrabromide (Bogert and Abrabamson, J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 826; Hunter, J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 537). The 
possibility that such compounds might be hydroperbromides was 
unfortunately never entertained, mainly on account of the fact that 
their formulation on such a basis, would have necessitated the 
assumption of "odd valency” structures. Later investigations, 
however, have shown that the bromo-addition compounds obtained 
by thiazole oydisation of arylthiocarbamidcs are invariably hydroper- 
bromides (Hunter, J. Chem. Soc., 1930, 125; Dyson, Hunter, Jones 
and Styles, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8. 147), produced by the 
interaction of the hydrobromides of the thiazole bases initially formed 
and bromine. It has furthermore been shown that the nuclear nitrogen 
atom of the benzthiazole complex is the antic of unsaturution of 
the molecule, and that the sulphur atom of the heterocyclic ring re- 
sembles that of thiophen in its inertness towards ordinary reagents; 
due presumably to the fact that its labile electrons are culled upon 
to complete the sextuple group on which the aromatic character of 
such heterocyclic systems may be assumed to depend (Armit aud 
Robinson, J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127, 16 4, Goss and Ingold, 

ibid., 1928, 1268; Hunter, he. cit.). Formulae of the type 

(1) and (II) are therefore clearly erroneous, and since the technique 
in handling unstable bromo-addition compounds has been consider- 
ably improved in recent years the bromination of a number of »- 
phenylalkylthiocarbamides has been carefully re-investigated. 

Treatment of a solution of s-phenylethylthiocarbumide in chlo- 
roform with excess of bromine gave rise to a well-defined hydro- 
tetrabromide of 1-ethylaminobenzthiazole, which was also prepared 
from the hydrobromide of the cthylaminobenzthia/olc and bromine 
(of. Hunter, J. Chem. Soc., 1930, 134). This compound probably 

© 

has the constitution (III), containing a Dr 4 ion, whose production 
involves the operation of a lone singlet linkage (cf. Dyson, Hunter, 
Jones and Styles, loc. cit.; Hunter, Chem. Ind., 1932, 939). 
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Bromination of a-phenyl-n-propylthiocarbamide itl the presence 
of excess of the halogen, however, yielded an unstable hydropenia- 
bromidc of 1-n-propylaminohenzthiazole to which the formula (IV) 
is assigned on the grounds of analogy with Roozeboom’s ammonium 
pentabromide ( Dcr ., 1881, 14, 2398), which readily lost bromine 
giving a more stable hydrotribromidc of the propylaminobenzthiazole. 
This was also obtained by carrying out the reaction in the’presence of 
alower concentration of the halogen, and it therefore appears probable 
that the ‘ tetrabromide” of 1-n-propylaminobenzthiazole, isolated 
under somewhat indefinite conditions in the earlier investigation 
( lor cit.), consisted of a partially decomposed specimen of the hydro- 
pentabromide of the base 

Attempts to prepare bromo-addition compounds of 1-taobutyl- 
aminoben/thiazole and 1-tsoainylnminobcnzthiazole of a higher order 
than hydrotribromides proved unsuccessful , the products of bromina- 
tion of s-phcnylisobutyltbiocarbamide and 8-phenyItsoamylthiocarba- 
mide being tenacious gums which crystallised with difficulty on being 
kept in vacuo over potassium hydroxide, giving the hydrotribromides 
of the corresponding alkylaminobenzthiazoles described in the earlier 
investigation. 

8-Phenyl-n hexylthiocarbumide, however, behaved similarly to 
the propylthiocarbamide and gave rise to an unstable hydropenta- 
bromide of 1-n-hexyluminobenzthiazole, which lost bromine on 
exposure to air or on keeping in n desiccator over potassium 
hydroxide. 

A very definite contrast between the properties of the bydroper- 
bromidf ■ of the 1-alkyluminobenzthiu/oles and those derived from 
1-imino 2-alkyl-l :2-dihydrobenzthia/oles (V) is provided by the res- 
pective tendencies of the compounds towards nuclear substitution. 
Thus, the hydroperbromides of the alkylaminobenzthiazoles undergo 
appreciable nuclear substitution by bromine under the ordinary con- 
ditions of iodometric titration of labile bromine in chloroform, where- 
as the bromo-addition compounds of iminoalkyldihydrobenzthiazoles 
give quantitative values for labile bromine (Hunter, J. Chen i. Soc., 
1930, 139). Furthermore, the bromo-additition compounds of the 
nikylaminobenzthlazolc series, such os the hydrotetrabromide of 
1-ethylaminobenzthiazole, undergo nuclear substitution on being 
boiled in aqueous alooholio solution, whilst the hydroperbromides of 
iminoalkyldihydrobenzthiazoles, in so far as th^y have been studied, 
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merely yield hydrobromides o! the unsuhstituted dihydrobenzthiazolo 
bases under such conditions {Joe. cit.). 



This difference in behaviour toward* hydroxylic solvent* is 
evidently attributable to the higher reactivity of the para position to 
the ring nitrogen atom in the thiazolium ion of the aromatic hetoro- 
cyclic base towards bromine or hypobromous acid formed by decom- 
position of the polybromide complex in aqueous hydroxylic solvents. 

The l-alkjlaminobcnzthiazolcs behave similarly to the iminoalkjl- 
dihydrobenzthiazoles on bromination in chloroform, and undergo 
nuclear substitution with the production of hydroperbromides of the 
corresponding o-bromo-l-alkylaminobcnj'thinzoles. Thus, the i*o- 
butylamino base on treatment with excess of bromine, \ ields a hydro- 
pentabromide (VI) whose constitution follows from it* reduction by 
sulphurous acid to .'l-bromo-l-isobutylaminoben/thiu/olr, identical 
with that obtained from the thiazole cyclUation of s-p-brcmophenyl- 
tsobutylthiocarbamide (Hunter and Soyka, lor. rit.). 


EXI*KKIMKN1AI< 

s-Pbenylethylthiocarbamide was prepared by treating a solution 
of phenylthiocarbimido in nbsoluto alcohol with a 20 to .‘10 % 
excess of a 33 % solution of etbylamine in water, and had 
m.p. 09— 100° after recrystallisation (Weith, Her., 187 f>, 8, lf>24). 

1 -Ethylaminobcnzthiazolc hydrotr trabromide (III), (i) lirn- 
initiation of a-phrnylethyllhiocarbamide . — Bromine (1 c.c. in 
2 o.c. of chloroform) was added to a solution of s-phcnylcttiylthin- 
carbnmide in chloroform (I g. in 7 c.c.) in a (leissler flask, and the 
mixture was heated on a steam bath under reflux for 2 to 3 minutes 
and thereafter cooled in ice. The hydrotetrabromidr crystAllised in 
glistening orange-red needles which were collected on porous oarthen- 
were end dried in a vacuum over potassium hydroxide, anhydrous 
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calcium chloride, and paraffin wax for 5 to 10 minutes. After being 
crushed on fresh porous tile and again dried in a vacuum for 
a furthers minutes, the crystals had m.p. 80 — 82° (softening and 
sintering at 70-74°). [Found: Br (total), 04 55; Br (labile), 43-3. 
t , »H 1 „X a S,HBr(Br*) requires Br (total), 04-15; Br (labile), 48 1 
per cent]. The hydrotetrabromide dissohed in sulphurous acid 
giving a colourb ss solution which yielded 1 ethylaminobenzthiazole 
on Imsificution with ammonia, which had m.p. 93 94° after re- 
crystallisation from alcohol and dr\mg in a vacuum (previously 
recorded as m p. 87-88°) 

(n) Synthesis fiom 1 » thylamirwhi nzthiazulc hydrobromide and 
bmniint — The hydrobromide of 1 < thy laminobeuzthiazole, obtained 
by treating a hot solution of the cthylamino base (1’5 g.) in absolute 
alcohol (!) c c ) with 00 per c< nt hydrobroinic acid (2 c.c.) and 
allowing the resulting solution to cool, crystallised in soft flakes 
consist, ng of small needles, m p. 219 20° (Found Br, 30 7 
(' ,TI,„N 2 S, JIBr r< quires Br ,‘lo 9 per cent) A warm suspension 
of this salt (1 g ) in chloroform (8 c a) was tn ated with bromine 
(0 8 e c in 1 ee of the samt solvent), and the resulting clear red 
solution was cooled m the ice when the hydrotetrabromide separated 
in glistening oringe red plates, in p. 90°. [Found: Br (total), 64’0; 
Br (lnbth ), 12 (5 per cent], 

/)< composition of 1 < thyl'itnin<>bi « .thiozole hydmictiabromide 
b>J til< olml and tin Isolation of 5 liiomo 1 « thyhnninoln nztliia- 
zolt — A solution of the bronio addition compound in alcohol was 
boiled, diluted with water and concentrated on a water-bath when 
acetaldehyde was evol\ed. Tin by drobroimde obtained in this way 
formed white llaky crystals which had m.p. 240-42° (sintering at 
237 40°) ft was decomposed with ammonia and the product was 
crystallised from alcohol when impure 5 bromo-l-ethylaminobenzthia- 
/ole was obtained which had m.p. 140°, and m p. 146-48° when 
mixed with an authentic specimen prepared from s p bromophenyl- 
ethyltbiocarlmmide. 

X-n-PropyUiminobcnxtluazolc hydiopcntabroimde (IV). — A solution 
of s-phenyl-u-propyltbiocarbainide (Hecht, Bcr , 1890, 23, 286) 
(0'7 g.) in ohloroform (4 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0*9 c.c. in 
0*9 c.c. of chloroform) und the mixture was heated on a water-bath 
under reflux for 2 -minutes, and the solution was transferred to a 
dry crystallising basin and concentrated in a vacuum. The hydro- 
pentabromide crystallised in small vermilion crystals which were 

4 
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oolleoted on porous earthenware, dried in a vaouum over potassium 
hydroxide, anhydrous caloium chloride and paraffin wax for 2 minutes, 
transferred to fresh porous earthenware and again dried in a vacuum 
for a period of 5 to 10 minutes. This compound was highly unstable 
and showed signs of decomposition into the yellow-orange hydro- 
tribromide on being exposed to moist air for a few minutes. It had 
m.p. 57-69° (clear red liquid at 60°). [Found: Br (total), 66 8 ; 
Br (labile), 52*6. Ci 0 H t2 N 2 S, HBr (Br 4 ) requires Br (total), 67*6; 
Br (labile), 54*1 per cent]. On keeping in a desiccator over potassium 
hydroxide for 24 hours, it lost bromine yielding the yellow-orange 
hydrotribromide, and on reduction with sulphurous acid it gave 
1-n-propylaminobenzthiazole, m.p. 68° (Hunter, loc. rif.). 

1-n-Propylaminobenzthiazolc hydrotribromidc . — A solution of the 
phenylpropylthiocarbamide (1 g.) in chloroform (8 c.c ) was treated 
with bromine (1 c c. in 1 c.c. of the same solvent) and the mixture 
was heated for. 2 minutes and thereafter concentrated under reduced 
pressure at laboratory temperature. The yellow-orange crystals 
obtained in this way had m.p. 57° after being crushed on porous 
earthenware and dried in a vacuum. [Found: Br (total), &VG; 
Br (labile), 36*4. Cj 0 H i 2 N 2 S, HBr (Br 2 ) requires Br (total), 55*4; 
Br (labile), 36'6 per cent]. 

1-iaoButylaminobcnzthiazolc hydrotribromidc. — A solution of 
8-phenyl»«obutylthiocarbamide (Hecht, Ber., 1802, 28, 813), in 
chloroform (1 g. in 12 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0‘8 c c. in 
0’8 c.c. of chloroform) and the mixture was heated and thereafter 
concentrated under reduced pressure at laboratory temperature, when 
a viscous liquid was obtained which crystallised on keeping The 
hydrotribromidc formed orange crystals, m.p. 08°. [Found: Br 
(total), 53*1; Br (labile), 33*1. Calc.: Br (total), 53*7 ; Br (labile), 
35*8 per cent]. On reduction with sulphurous acid it gave l-iso- 
butylaminobenzthiazole which separated from alcohol in glistening 
needles, m.p. 104°. 

5-Bromo-l-iaobutylaminobenzthiazolc hydroprntobromide (VI). — A 
solution of 1-isobutylaminobenzthiazole in chloroform (0 *5 g. in 6 
c.c.) was treated with bromine (0’4 c.c. in 0*4 c.o. of chloroform) and 
the solution was heated under reflux on a water-bath for 5 minutes 
and thereafter concentrated in a vacuum. The hydropontabromide 
then crystallised in the form of deep orange-red crystals, m.p. 76-77°. 
[Found : Br (total), 70*0 ; Br (labile), 45*0. C, ,H IS N,fer8, HBr- 
(Br 4 ) requires Br (total), 70*0 ; Br (labile), 46*0 per cent]. Op 
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reduction with sulphurous acid and basification with ammonia, it 
yielded 5-bromo-l-tsobutylaminobenzthiazolc which was identified by 
m.p. and mixed m.p. determinations with an authentic specimen 
prepared from s-p-bromophenyli*obutylthiocarbamide (Hunter and 
Soyka, loc. cit.). 

l-isoAmylaminobcnzthiazolc hydro tribromide . — Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in connexion with the bromination of s-phenyl- 
tsoamylthiocarbamide in the earlier investigation, and the hydrotri- 
bromide of I-tsoamylarainobenzthiazole was analysed in the form of a 
resin (Hunter, J. Chem. Soc., 1026, 2056). On this occasion, how- 
ever, the red gum obtained from the bromination of s-phenyliso- 
amylthiocarbamide under similar conditions to those used in the 
case of the uobutyl derivative, crystallised after keeping in a vacuum 
over potassium hydroxide for 2 day*. The hydrotribromide obtain- 
ed in this way had m.p. 61-62°. (Found- Br (total), o3‘2 ; Br 
(labile), 36 0. ('ale . Br (total), 52'3 ; Br (labile), 34'4per cent]. On 
reduction with sulphurous acid it yielded l-isoamylaminobenzthiazole. 

s-Phenyl n-hcxyVhiocarbamide, prepared from the condensation 
of phcnylthiocnrbimide with excess of u-hexylamine in alcohol, crys- 
tallised from alcohol in needles, m p 110° (previously recorded as 
103-104°). 

\-n-Ilcfyhnninobcnzthutzo1c hydioptnlabromidc.— A solution of 
tho phcnylhoxylthiocarbamidc in chloroform (1‘5 g. in 18 c.c.) was 
treated with bromine (1’2 c.e.) and the solution was heated and there- 
after concentrated in a vacuum, when a hydropentabromide separated 
in red crystals which had m.p. (’>6-67° after being dried in the usual 
way. [Found • Br (total). 612; Br (labile). 48'8. C,jH I( ,N 2 S. 
HBr (Br,) requires Br (total), 62 0 ; Br (labile), 60 3 per cent]. This 
compound was highly unstable and rapidly lost bromine on expo- 
sure to moist air or on keeping in a desiccator over potassium hydro- 
xide. On reduction with sulphurous acid, it yielded 1-n-hexylami- 
nobenzthiazole which had m p 07-68° after recrystallisation (previ- 
ously recorded as 57°). 

8-Phcnyl-n-hvptyUhiocarbatnidc, prepared from phenylthiocarbi- 
mide and n-heptylamino, had m.p. 78° after recrystallisation 
(previously recorded as 70-71°). Unfortunately, the quantity of this 
compound available aftor purification was small (0 3 g.) and wo 
were unable to make more than a preliminary examination of its 
bromination- in the presenoe of excess of halogen. Under conditions 
similar to those omployed in the oase of the hexylthiocarbamide, it 
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gave rise to an indefinite orange bromo-addition compound, m.p. 
73-74°. [Found: Br, 69'7. C^HjqNjS, HBr (Brj) requires Br, 56*2 
and Cj 4 H 90 N 2 S, HBr (Br 4 ) requires Br, 61*6 per cent] On reduc- 
tion with sulphurous acid, it yielded l-»*heptylaminobenzthinzole 
which had m.p. 61-62° after recrystallisation (previously recorded as 
.56°). 

The Mi sum University Received March 1, 19.13. 

Alioabh. 



Attempts to Prepare Antimalarials. Part IV. 
Derivatives of Cotarnine. 

Ry Gurciiara.v Singh Ahmjwalia, Kanshi Nath Kaul and 
Jnaxexdra Nath Nay. 


It h;is been shown in Part III of this series of investigation 
(Ahluwalia, Ivochhar and Hay, J. Indian Chctn. Soc., 1032, 9.215) 
that 9ome derivatives of cotarnine show antipyretic properties in vivo 
and antiseptic properties in vitro. The present work is an extension of 
the investigation recorded in Part III. It was thought that if a 
quinoline ring could be fused to cotarnine then the antimalarial 
properties would be enhanced owing to partial similarity of structure 
to quinine. With this object, o-nitro aromatic aldehydes have been 
condensed with cotarnine to give the substance of the type (I). 
Following Robinson and Robinson (J Plum. Soc., 1914, 108 , 1458) 
the compound is formulated as (I). 


CH 
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o/ Y 
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MeO | 
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NMe 



rH *<o! 


oA/ ch *\ch 2 


\/\pti /NMe 
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"CH 
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j/\|/ c V'H 

\/\N/CMe 
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These substances can be easily reduced to the corresponding 
amino compounds under careful experimental conditions. The 
amino derived from (I) gives with acetone the cotarninoquinoline 
(II) in small yield* 
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It was thought that an o-nitro ester like (III) would easily, 
condense with cotarnine to give a product (IV), whioh on reduction 
would furnish a cotarninoaminocarbostyril 



\ 

OH 2 

COOMe 


(HI) 



t'H, 

0/\/\< H., 


H < I 


o\/\/N;*ft 
McO CII 
/\ 

CO NH 

I I 

Ph Ph 


(V) 


But the reduction of the substances of the typo (IV) has not yet 
been satisfactorily accomplished. 

The nitro esters (III, and analogous substances) on reduction are 
converted into aminotetrahydroquinolones (cf. Gabriel and Zimmer* 
mann, Ber., 1870, 12, 802). Clemo and Johnson (J. Chcm. 

1930, 2138) have indicated that tetruhydroquinolone has local 
anaesthetic property. Watenabe (J. Jiiochem., Japan, 1030,12, 71) 
has studied the pharmacological properties of 7-amino-l :2 :3 :4-tetra- 
hydroquinolone. We are now engaged in studying the local anesthetic 
property of the dimethylaminobenzoyl derivative of this substance. 

From the consideration that harmine is an antimalarial, ( it was 
intended to synthesise an anhydrocotarninoindole For this purpose 
u-anilidoacetophenone and related substances were prepared and the 
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condensation with cotamine to (V) was easily effected, but the 
subsequent ring closure to an indole could not be accomplished. 

A number of condensation products of cotamine with w-bromo- 
aoetophenone, resacetophenone (cf. Hope and Robinson, J. Chetn. 
Soc., 1918, 103, 873, who have condensed resacetophenone dimethyl- 
ether), aceto-a-naphthol, phenylurea, etc. were effected and are 
described in the experimental part. 


Expkiumbntai,. 

A mixture of cotamine (4‘8 g.) and o - nitrobenzaldebyde dissolved 
in absolute alcohol (50 c c.) was gently heated on the steam-bath 
for 20 minutes, when a yellow crystalline deposit began to separate. 
The product collected after some time was washed with cold alcohol 
and recrystallised from a mixture of benzene and alcohol, m. p. 
164°. (Found: N, 7*7. C 19 Hi„0,,N 2 requires N, 7'56 per cent). 

The foregoing substance (3 g.) was well powdered and gradually 
added to a mixture of stannous chloride (5 g.), hydrochloric acid 
(d 1*16, 8 c. c.) and the mixture mechanically shaken for 10 hours 
and then diluted with water and filtered. The filtrate strongly 
basified (sodium hydroxide solution) furnished the amine which was 
collected and crystallised from benzene, m. p. 121°. (Found: 
N, 8*26. C l .,H 20 0 4 N 2 requires N, 8'23 percent). 

The amino compound (1 g.) dissolved in alcohol (10 c c ) was 
boiled for 2 minutes with acetone (3 c c ) and a drop of sodium hydro- 
xide solution (50%, )when a"clear solution resulted. On keeping for a 
short time, a crystalline substance separated. It was collected and 
crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 133°. (Found: N, 8*2. C 2a H 8s 0 3 N 2 
requires N, 7*73 per cent). 

Similarly cotamine (4*8 g.), 3 : 4-dimethoxy-6-nitrobenzaldehyde 
(4*4 g.) in alcohol (20 c. c.) after heating for 16 minutes on the 
steAm-bath, deposited the condensation product after 2 hours. 
Recrystallised from benzene and alcohol it melts at 165° (decomp.). 
(Found : N, 0*89. C 41 H 99 0 8 N a requires N, 6*6 per cent). The 
reduction to the corresponding amine could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

M ethyl-2 A-dinitrodihydrocinnam ate was prepared from the corres- 
ponding aoid via the acid chloride. After crystallisation from 
methyf alcohol it melts at 40°. (Found : N, 11*8. Cj 0 H 1o O 0 N 9 
requires N, 11*02 per cent). 
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A mixture of _methyl-2:4-dinitrodihydrocinnamate (2'6 g.)> and 
cotamine (2’4 g.) in methyl alcohol (5 o. c.) was gently warmed on the 
steam-bath wilh piperidine (2 drops) till a complete solution resulted 
and then left for 4-5 hours at the room temperature (30°). The 
crystalline deposit after recrystallisation from hot methyl alcohol 
melted at 112-13°. (Found: N, 905. C 22 H 2 ,0 ,,Nj requires N, 
8*8 per cent). This substance could not be reduced to a cotarninoqui- 
noline. 

6-Nitro-3:4-methy/cnediozydihyd)ocinnamic arid (<■/. Baker and 
Bobinson, J. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127,1428) was formed when 3 : 4- 
metbylenedioxydihydrocinnamic acid (5 g.) in acetic acid solution 
was nitrated at 0° with nitric acid (d 1*4. 8 c. c.). The nitration 
mixture after standing for 1 hour in a freezing mixture was poured 
on to crushed ice and the solids separated were crystallised from 
hot dilute methyl alcohol, m. p. 152°. (Found :N, 5'97. Cj 0 H.,O ti N 
requires N, 5*85 per cent). The methyl ester of the nitro-acid, 
prepared in the usual way, had in. p. 72''. (Found : N, 5' 75. 
C, |H n O,.N requires N, 5*5 per cent). 

Similarly /J-piperonylpropionamide on nitration gave /J-fi-nitro- 
piperonylpropionamide, m. p. 180°. (Found: \, 12'0. ('|„H lo 0 3 \ 2 
requires N, 11 '8 per cent). 

Condensation of calamine with M-hronwaretophcnonc in alcohol ; 
Formation of w-rthory-M-cotarninoan toph< none . — Cotamine dissolved 
in hot ethyl alcohol was treated with bromoncetophenonc and 
the mixture heated for some time and then allowed to stand. 
After recrystallisation from hot ethyl alcohol bright yellow needles 
separated, m. p. 120°. The substance does not contain bromine 
and is obviously the substance figured in the title, as w-ethoxy- 
acetophenone, condensed with cotamine in a similar manner, 
furnished an identical product. (Found : N, 4 53. <’34H a8 () 8 N 2 
requires N, 4’6 per cent). 

Condensation of cotamine with w-anilidoacrtophenone. — To a 
solution of w-anilidoacetophenono (2‘2 g.) in hot ethyl alcohol, 
cotamine (2*5 g.) was added and the product separated after standing 
for some time. Crystallised from benzene-ligroin it had m. p. 130° 
(decomp.). (Found: N, 0*0. C 26 H 20 O 4 N 2 requires N, 0*5 percent). 

Similarly, «-p-toluididoacetophenone furnished the corresponding 
anhydrocotaraino-p-toluididoaoetophenone, m. p. 134°. (Found : 
N, 6*8. C 27 H 28 0 4 N 2 requires N, 6*3 per cent). The m -toluidido 
compound, m. p. 116°. (Found :N, 0*22. Calc. : N, 6*8 per cent). 
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All these compounds decomposed on attempted ring closure to an 
indole. 

Anhydrocotarnino-(3‘aceto-a-naphthol , — Cotarnine (2*5 g.) and 
aceto*a-naphthol (2 g.) condensed in hot alcoholic solution without a 
condensing agenti m. p. 140°. (Found: N, 3 4. ('24H23O5N requires 
N, 3*45 per cent). 

Similarly resacetophcnono furnished the corresponding compound 
with cotarnine isolated as the hydrochloride, m. p. 191°. (Found : 
N, 3*4. C20H22O3NCI requires N, 3*48 per cent). 

Anhydrocotarninophcnylurca was formed by the condensation of 
cotarnine (4*8 g.)and phenylurea (2*7 g.) in absolute alcohol (20 c. c.), 
m. p. 155°. (Found : N, 12*05 Ci 0 H 2 i0 4 N t1 requires N, 11*83 
per cent). 

The authors are indebted to the Central Hoard of Revenue, 
Government of India, for a maintenance allowance to one of them 
(G. 8. A.) and also to Prof. Dr. H. H. Dunnicliff for his interest in 
the work. 


TIniversiti Chemical Laboratories, 

I’SIVBRSITY OP 1 HP I’AVJAB, 

Lahorb. 


Hec tired March 6, 1933. 




The Fat from the Seeds of Vateria Indica, Linn. 

By S. V. PUNTAM BEKAR AND 8. KRISHNA. 

When our work on this fat was ready for publication, a paper on 
the same subject appeared in the Journal of the 8ociety of Chemical 
Industry (1081, 50, 47 It) wherein Miss Jones had shown the fatty 
aoids to consist of palmitic, stearic, araohidio and oleic acids. 
Since these results were not in accordance with our findings, we 
considered it desirable to recheck our data. The results that we 
hare obtained appear to indicate the presence of myristio, stearic, 
lignoceric, elaidic (tsooleie ?) and oleic acids in the total acids from 
the fat and a careful search for palmitic and arachidic aoids 
did not reveal their presence. We have, as well, observed some 
other differences between our results and those published by Miss 
Jones and consequently consider it desirable to submit our data for 
publication 

Vateria indica, Linn (N. O. Dipterrocarpaa; Vem. 8afed darner) 
“ is a large handsome tree forming evergreen forests at the foot of 
the Western Ghats from Kanara to Travancore. The tree yields a 
resin of considerable value known as ‘ piney resin ’ which in its 
properties compares very favourably with amber, and like copal is 
considerably employed in making varnishes " (Watt, “Dictionary 
of Economic Products," Vol. 6, Part IV, p. 228). The seed is ovoid 
2— 2^“ long with a hard white kernel which on pressing or boiling 
is reported to yield 50 % of a pale yellow fat known as * piney 
tallow.' In consistency the fat is midway between tallow and 
wax and has hitherto been employed for candle manufacture 
and for adulterating ' ghee. 1 The authors have recently suggested 
that the fat can be used as vegetable tallow ( Indian Forester, 1082, 
58, 89) ; and since it contains nearly 59% of steario acid it can 
also serve as a convenient souroe of steario acid. 

The fat has been studied for its ohemioal and physical constants 
(Hohnel and Wolfbauer, Pham. Centralh, 1886, 88, 857 ; Grossley 
and Le Sueur, J. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 1898, IT, 998 ; Bull. Imp. 
Inst., 1986, 88, 280) but no systematic study appears to have been 
made of its chemical composition except that by Dal Sie (Gossetts, 
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1896, 8, 107) and Miss Jones (loc. cit.), the results of both being 
at ▼arianoe with ours. According to Dal Sie, who arrived at his 
conclusions mainly by the melting points of the acids obtained 
by fractional precipitation of the barium salts of the mixed acids, 
the fat consists of glycerides of palmitic acid (75 %) and oleic acid 
(25%), whereas Miss Jones records the components of the fatty acids 
as palmitic (10%), stearic (39%), arachidio (3%) and oleic acid (48%) 
Our results on the other hand indicate that the fat consists mainly 
of the glycerides of stearic (59 %), elaidic (isooleic ?) and oleic acids 
89%) (Hohnel and Wolfbauer, loc. cit.). 

The Vateria indica seeds, used in this investigation, were obtained 
from Mangalore. The kernels, on separation from the shells, were 
dried, powdered and expressed at 50 — 60° in a hydraulic press, 
which gave 14% of the fat ; and a further 8% was obtained from 
the meal on extraction with light petroleum The average yield 
was between 20 — 22% (Bolton, “ Oils, Fats and Fatty Foods.” 1928, 
p.267 and Bull. Imp. Inst., loc. cit) and never as high as 50% 
as reported in some of the earlier works (Watt, loc. cit.). For 
determination of the physical and chemical constants, the freshly 
expressed fat was employed The pale yellow colour of the fat is 
bleached on standing and iodine value is lowered. In some of the 
samples that had been standing exposed to air for a few weeks, 
the iodine value fell from 40 to 20. 


General Characteristics of the Fat. 


Consistency 

Colour 

M. p. 

Sp. gr at 20* 
Refractive index at 25 
Saponification value 
Iodine value (Hanna) 
Acetyl value 
Hebner value 
Acid value 

Uaeaponifiable matter 


tallow like. 

pale yellow when freab, 
white on standing. 

40* 

0*0120 

1*4536 

190*4 

40*0 

2 45 

97*6 

1*4 

0*8 per cent. 
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Composition of the Fatly Acids. 

Preliminary examination of the mixed fatty acids indicated the 
presence of a large percentage of stearic acid, the major portion of 
which was consequently removed l>y repeated crystallisation with 
95% alcohol instead of the 70% (Armstrong, Allen and Moore t 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1025, M, G4t). The remaining acids were then 
separated into the solid and the liquid acids by the usual lead salt* 
alcohol method (Twitcheli, Ind. Eny. Chcm., 1921, 13, 800). The 
presence of a large percentage of solid acids both saturated and un- 
saturated (Cooks, Christian and Harding, Analyst, 1931, 56, 368) 
in the total acids made it difficult to effect complete separation by a 
single Twitchcll’s procedure and therefore it had to be repeated 
thrice before a reasonably complete separation was possible The 
solid and the liquid acids were then converted into their methyl 
esters and further separated into fractions by distillation under 
reduced pressure and the fractions singly examined. The results 
obtained in this manner are tabulated and discussed below. 

Chemical Constants of thi Mixed Fatty Acids. 


Mean molecular weight 

... 

286 

Iodine \.tlue 

... 

38.6 

Saturated acid* 

... 

61% 

Unaaturated acids 

... 

39% 


280 G. of the crude fatty acids were treated with a slight 
excess of sodium hydroxide and the resulting soap was incorporated 
with filter paper pulp. The mass was dried, powdered and extracted 
with ether in a Soxhlet and the extract examined for the un- 
saponifiable matter, as described later. 

Saturated Acids. 

287 G. of the mixed acids from which the unsaponiflable matter 
bad been removed were crystallised several times from 95% alcohol 
and 70 g. of an acid (m. p. 68°-9° ; M. W. 283 3; Iodine value 0*5) 
was isolated. * This was identified as steario acid by its mixed melt- 
ing pqint with an authentic sample. 

The remaining 167 g. of the acids in the mother liquor were 
separated twioe into solid and liquid acids by the Twitohell’s 
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method. The following Table shows the state of separation of the 
different acids after the above two separations. 


Method. 

Acids. 

Iodine value. 

M. W. 

Net weight. 

Crystallisation 

Stearic 

05 

283*3 

70 g. 


(A) Solid 
(1st Twitchell) 

JT 6 

280*0 

63*5 

TwitcheU's 

(B) Solid 
(2nd Twitohell) 

18*6 

280*0 

6*5 


(C) Liquid 

580 

280*0 

980 


Solid Acids (A). — These were converted into their methyl esters 
and the unesterified acids removed by 5% sodium carbonate. 53.1 Q. 
of the neutral esters were fractionated at 5-7 mm. pressure with 
the following results. The acids liberated from each of the fractions 
were fractionally crystallised for identification purposes. 


Fraction*. 

B.p. 

Weight. 

M.W. of 
the acids. 

Component of the 

Methyl Methyl 

myristate. eteerate. 

eatera. 

Methyl 

lignocerate 

Si 

126*180 

4*16 g. 

206*0 

1*33 g. 

2*82 g. 

... 

S* 

180-86 

6*60 

276*0 

1*06 

6*44 

... 

B> 

8 ? 

* 

00 

17*87 

280*0 

• •• 

17*87 

... 

84 

187*90 

12*40 

282*0 


12*40 

•• 

8 * 

190*96 

9*69 

284*0 

• •• 

9*69 

• 

Residue 


1*98 

336*5 

• • 

0*74 

1*24 g. 

Lee* 

• •• 

0*61 

... 

eee 

... 

Ml 

Total 


63*1 


2*89 

48*86 

1*24 


Fraction 8 1. —Three crystallisations from acetone gave an acid 
(m.p. 68*09°; M. W. 288’2) which was identified as stearic aoid by 
its mixed melting point with an authentic sample. The mother 
liquors on successive concentration and removal of the crystalline 
product gave a residue, m.p. 49*51° and M. W. 262. 

Fraction 8*. — Two crystallisations from acetone yielded kn aoid 
which was identified as stearic aoid. The mother liquor on suooes* 
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sive concentration and removal of the crystalline product gave a 
residue, M. W. 262*6. 

Fractions S 3 , S 4 and S 5 . — These fractions were identified as pure 
stearic acid, m.p. 68-69°; M. W. 284*5 and methyl ester, m.p. 
88-89°. 

The residue was a dark brown viscous mass, apparently consist- 
ing of a mixture of steario and some higher solid acids along with 
their decomposition products. On crystallising thrice from 95% 
alcohol it yielded crystals, m.p. 77-78°, M.W. 868*6 with no change 
in the melting point on further crystallisation. Its mixed melting 
point with a sample of lignoceric acid from another source (Katti 
and Manjunath, J. Indian Ohem Soc., 1929, 6, 844) remained 
unchanged. Stearic acid was also isolated from the mother liquor 
and the residue being a complex, viscous and highly coloured mass 
was not identified further. 

Palmitic acid, if at all it is present in the fatty acids, should have 
been found in the fractions S| and S 2 and in the solid acids (B) and 
(B]) but no indication of its presence was found. The lower 
aoid (m.p. 49-51° ; M.W. 262), present in these fractions, on 
the other band, appears to be myristic acid since its melting 
point is much lower than the melting point (55°) of the eutectic 
mixture of palmitic and stearic acids (Lewkowitseh "Chemical 
Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes" 1921, Vol. I, 

p. 120). 

Solid acids (B).-— The mother liquor, from which the lead salts of 
the solid acids (A) had been separated, was concentrated to half ite 
volume and then treated with the same volume of a hot alcoholic 
solution of lead acetate (20 g.) and the mixture allowed to stand 
overnight at 15-16°. The amount of precipitate thus obtained 
yielded 6*5 g. of solid acids (B) whioh on crystallisation from 
96 % alcohol gave an acid m p 68-69° and M.W. 284*2. This 
was identified as steario acid. Further quantity of steario aoid was 
obtained from the mother liquor by concentration. The residue, a 
brown visoous mass, had an iodine value 26 and M.W. 800. This 
appeared to contain oleic acid, which explains the high iodine value. 
The high molecular weight might possibly be due to the portion of 
the acids having got esterified during repeated crystallisations. 

The above analyses lead us to conclude that the solid acids consist 
mainly of steario aoid with small amounts of myristic (not isolated) 
and lignoceric aoid (isolated). Palmitio and araohidic adds aa 
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reported by Miss Jones (loo. oit.) were not found. It is not dear 
from the brief data of her analysis whether she aotually isolated and 
identified these acids or merely calculated their presence from the 
mean molecular weight of the fractions in which their presence was 
assumed. The latter procedure, it might be pointed out, is not 
perfect and in many oases leads to erroneous conclusions. 


Unsaturated Acids 

The liquid acids (C) were saponified to break up the esters 
which might have been formed in tho alcohol treatment and the 
liberated acids when dissolved in ether, deposited a white solid 
(1.5 g ) which on crystallisation from 95% alcohol melted at 130° 
and had M. W. 316. This appears to be dihvdroxystearic acid result- 
ing from the atmospheric oxidation of the oleic acid or its isomers 
present in the liquid acids. The liquid acids, isolated from the ether 
solutions, had at this stage an iodine value of 57‘fi and M. W. 280. 

A portion of the acids on bromination (Lewkowitsch “Chemical 
Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes” Vol. I, 6th edition, 
p. 685) gave no hexabromides. nor could any tetrabromide be isolated. 
Another portion was converted into its potassium soap and oxidised 
by a dilute potassium permanganate solution according to the method 
of Lapworth and Mottram (.7. Ghent . Roc., 1925, 127, 1628). The 
oxidised product was identified as dihydroxy stearic acid (m.p. 
130-32°; M. W. 316 1 and the unoxidised portion (23%) was left as a 
viscous mass of mean M. W. 306'8 and the iodine value 7‘8. A third 
portion of the acids was converted into potassium soap and 
oxidised by a concentrated solution of potassium permanganate 
according to the method of Bertram as modified by Hilditch and 
Priest man (Analyst, 1931, 56, 354; Smith and Chilmall, Biolo. 
1932, 26, 222). The unoxidised acids obtained after magnesium 
salt separation (10%) melted at 57*58° and had a M. W. of 288. 

The above three experiments indicate that the unsaturated acids 
in the liquid portion (C) consist entirely of oleic acid or its isomers 
and that the acids of more than one double bond namely, linoleic, 
linolenic, etc., are absent. They also indicate that the liquid acids 
■till contain gome solid acids, portion of which is stearic acid as 
shown by Bertram’s oxidation. The slightly highor molecular 
weight namely 288 is in all probability due to the incomplete destruc- 
tion of the dihydroxystearic acid (Qay, J. Soc, Chcm. 1ml., 1982, 
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61 > 126t). The balance of the substance, removed in Bertram’s 
oxidation, appears to be of high molecular weight (M. W. 806*8, 
apparently dihydroxystearic acid) as shown by the oxidation method 
of Lapworth and Mottram (loo cit.). 

Third Twitchell’s separation. — 64' 26 G. of the de-esterified liquid 
acids were separated into solid and liquid acids and these were obtain* 
ed in the following proportion. 


Acids. 

wt. 

Iodine value. 

M. \ 

Solid acids (Bi) 

11 9 g. 

3606 

281 

Liquid acids 

02 35 

<53 90 

288 


The solid acids on crystallisation from 76% alcohol gave a product, 
m.p. 63-64° and M. W. 281 7. This was identified as stearic acid 
by its mixed melting point with a pure sample. 

The liquid acids (62'35 g.), on standing, deposited a quantity of 
dihydroxystearic acid and even after removal of this the iodine value 
remained low (04). This indicated the presence of some saturated 
acids and consequently the liquid acids were submitted to Twitchell’s 
method, once again. 

Fourth Twitr.hcWs separation . — The state of separation after this 
stage was as follows. 


Acids. 

wt 

Iodine value. 

M W. 

Solid acids 

H 2.5 g. 

SO 4 

282*7 

Liquid acids 

32 IO 

5(5*0 

326*5 

Dihydroxystearic acid 

200 


316*8 


On t.vice crystallising from acetone, the solid acids yielded trans* 
parent plates, m.p. 43-44°, M.W. 284 and iodine value 85. This 
appeared to be elaidic acid (tsooleic acid ?). The iodine value and 
the mean molecular weight of the liquid part indicated that it was 
still associated with some saturated substance. 

The liquid acids were saponified by alcoholic potash to 
remove any ethyl esters and the resulting acids converted Into 
methyl esters in the usual way. The esters on being dissolved 
in ether deposited a white -solid, m. p. 63-64° (methyl ester of 
an isomeric dihydroxystearic aoid). After removing this and the 
solvent • etljer, the 21*28 g. of the esters were fractionated at 8*5 
mm. pressure with the following results : 

6 
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mo 


Fractions. 

B. p. 

Weight. 

Iodine 

value. 

Component of the eetere. 

Methyl elaidate Methyl eater of 
or oleate dihydroxy eteario 

add. 

Ia 

75-180 

0-93 g. 

10*2 

— 

— 

L* 

178-75 

6-19 

82-1 

6*19 g. 

— 


175-79 

638 

89*2 

6*38 

— 

le 

179-85 

2-12 

74-4 

1*84 

0*28 g. 

I* 

186-840 

2*26 

36-7 

094 

1-32 

Residue 

— 

2*90 

38-0 

1-28 

1-62 

Loss 

— 

0-60 

— 

— 

— 

Total 



21-28 


16-63 

322 


Fraction L t was too small for further investigation. It appeared 
to consist of some low boiling substance probably an ester of a 
saturated acid of low molecular weight and a little methyl oleate. 

Fractions L # and L 3 appeared to be oleic acid. It cannot be 
said that the previous treatment was sufficient to completely remove 
the elaidie (isooleic?) from oleic acid hence it is not possible to say 
what fractions are exactly those of pure oleic acid. 

Fraction L 4 was mostly methyl oleate. On standing it depo- 
sited a white crystalline substance, m. p. 67-68°, soluble in cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid and insoluble in alkali and only slightly 
soluble in petroleum ether. This appears to be the methyl ester 
of alt isomerio dihydroxy stearic acid. After removal of this, the 
, iodine value of the fraction rose to 77. The fraction deposited again 
the same solid matter after standing for a couple of days. The above 
substance on saponification and liberation of the corresponding 
acid gave from acetone a crystalline product, m. p. 90-91°., 
M. W. 810. This appears to be dihydroxysteario aoid, an oxi- 
dation product of elaidie acid. It might be pointed out here that 
the literature reoords the melting point of dihydroxysteario add 
as 99-100° (Saytseff, /. pr. Ghem., 1888, 88, 815) and also as 
90iff* (Arnaud and Postemak, Compt. rend., 1910, 180 , 1180.) 

Fraction L ft was almost solid. It appeared to contain some methyl 
ofeftt*. 
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The residue was a viscous dark mass which appeared to be a mix- 
ture of methyl oleate and the substance isolated in fractions and 
L 5 and some decomposed matter. 

The above data on calculation gives the following percentage com- 
position for the fatty acids : 


Acids* 

Wt. 

%. 

Myriftic 

3 76 g. 

1*16 

8tearic 

139 25 

58*76 

Lignoceric 

146 

0*62 

Elaidic (idooleio?) 

3210 

18*55 

Oleic and elaidic fwoo)eic?i 
Dihydroxysteanc 

44*23 

18*66 

(calculated as oleic arid) 

Isomeric dihydroxystearu | 

8 43 

3*55 

acid (calculated as oleic } 
acid) ) 

8 77 

3*70 

Total 

237 00 

100 00 


U timpani liable Matter. 

From alcohol the unsaponifinble matter deposited a curdy mater- 
ial, which after two crystallisations yielded a product melting at 
75 — 77°. Under the microscope it appeard to consist partly of needle- 
like crystals and partly of a substance retained in the mother liquor. 
It gave no tost for a sterol. In cold concentrated sulphuric acid 
it slowly developed a yellow colouration but the bulk remained in- 
soluble. The amount of the substance being very small further iden- 
tification was not possible. 

The filtrate of this substance after standing overnight was found 
to deposit a granular substance which after three crystallisations 
yielded colourless plates, m p., 133-34°. It gave all the cha- 
racteristic colour tests of phytosterol and an acetate melting at 
118-19°. The melting point of the substance and that of its aoetate 
indicated its identity with sitosterol. 

Summary. 

The fat from the seeds of Vateria indica has been found to contain 
the glycerides of myristic, Btearic, lignoceric, elaidic (tsooleio?) 
and oleio adds together with sitosterol melting at 188—84°. The 
presence of palmitic and arachidic acids has not been detected. 

goBSBT Bssmob Dwtiwta, Ric*it»d Mink IT* Mtt» 

DmuDn*. 




On the 8tudy of Poly halides. Part II. Formation and 
Dissociation of Chloro-dibromides and Tri-bromides of 
Sodium, Potassium, Strontium and Barium. 

By Susil Kumar Ray. 

Polyhalideb of the alkali metals have been the subject of numerous 
investigations and poly halides of rubidium, caesium and ammo- 
nium, stable at ordinary temperatures have long been known. 
Some references to the literature of the polyhalides of the 
alkali metals were given in the first part of this work (Ray, J. 
Indian Che in. Hoc.. 1982, 9, 259). So far the formation of alkali 
polyhalides have been studied with the aid of the solubility, partition, 
conductivity and spectroscopic experiments. In the present paper, 
the formation and dissociation of the polyhalogen compounds of the 
metals of the alkali and alkaline earths have been studied with the 
aid of the freezing point method (cf. Ray, loc. cit.). It has been 
ohown that the formation of the polyhalogen compounds like NaClBr s , 
KClBr s , SrjCIBrj, BojClBr 2 , NaBr 3 , KBr 3 , SrjBr s and BajBr 3 

can be definitely established by this method. The reactions were 
always studied in dilute solutions (.V 2 to A’/ 16) and with moderate 
concentrations of halogens. The action of iodine on the chlorides 
could not be studied owing to the sparing solubility of iodine in the 
dilute solutions of the ohlorides. 

The equilibrium constants of the reactions 

XCl + Br s ^=^XClBr s 

and XBr + Br« ^ \ XBr ? . 

^ (where X stands for Na, K, $8r or £Ba) or expressed ionically 
« 

Cl + Br 8 ClBfg 

Br+Bfg fJBBHsA Bfgi 



a. k. Mi 


au 

and the heats of formation of the complexes ClBr s and Br s have been 
calculated on the basis of the above equations. 

^ The interaction between the halogens and the halides of stron- 
tium and barium cannot be represented, owing to the ionisation of 
these halides by stages, in the above simple way. The reaotion for 
instance,. between bromine and barium ohloride can be expressed in 
the following way : 

BaCI a ^ — >BaCI + cF 
B aCl^ = - -Y B a + Cl 

Cl + Br 2 v - . ^ ClBr a (0 

BaCl + ClBr 2 ^==bBaCl 2 Br 2 (it) 

BaCl s + 2Br 2 ^==^BaCl a Br 4 (iti) 

In very dilute solutions the normal reaction (i) takes place. In 
concentrated solutions of BaCl a , the conversion of BaCl a into 

-t -f — 

Ba and Cl ions may not be complete and the reaotion may take place 
to a certain extent according to the scheme (ii). Besides, the re- 
action may also be molecular (*'ii). It will be noticed that in the 
case of strontium and barium, the equilibrium constants arc found 
to vary to a certain extent. The reason being that the degree of 
dissociation of the halides of the metals of the alkaline earths being 
small in comparison with that of the alkali metals, the change in 
their degree of dissociation by the formation of the complexes cannot 
b» neglected. Besides the likely formation of BaCl 2 Br a and the 
higher complexes (the solution becoming sufficiently concentrated at 
the low temperature) would lead to some complications. Moreover, 
there is also some likelihood of hydrolysis taking place. 

■ * In the following experiments the calculation of the equilibrium 
constants, the degree of dissociation of the halides, the heats of 
formation of the complexes, etc., were calculated as in the first part 
of this work (Joe . cit.). 

The method of procedure is practically identical with that 
described in the first part of this paper for polyhalides of hydrogen 
(Zoo, clt.). 
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Table I. 

Formation of NaClBr 3 . 


Depression 

actual. 

Depression Cone, of Br 
calc. in g. per 

25 c.c. 

Equilibrium Diseocia- 
constant tion oon- 
K. stent UK. 

Degree of 
dissociation 
«*• 

W/2-NaCl 

1*795 

0*929 

0*0 

• 

... 

... 

N/2-NaCl + Br 2 

0070 

0*2179 

0 4691 

5*478 

0*1826 

0*3212 

ft 

0*050 

01564 

0*3367 

5*217 

0*1918 

0*3198 

M 

0*042 

0*1376 

0*296*2 

5*505 

0*1817 

0*3062 

N/4-NaCl 

0*010 

0*4645 

0*0 

• •• 

... 

••• 

N/4-NaCl + Br, 

0*120 

0*2401 

0*5169 

5*738 

0*1743 

0*4998 

II 

0*107 

0*2179 

0*4690 

6 773 

0*1782 

0 4910 

II 

0*060 

0*1623 

0*3494 

5*293 

0*1889 

0-4997 

tf/8-NaCl 

0*460 

0*2322 

0*0 

•• 

... 

tee 

W/S-NeCI + Br* 

0*167 

0*2351 

0-6060 

6*913 

0*1691 

0*8677 

II 

0*125 

0*1905 

0*4102 

6*868 

0*1709 

0*6861 

• 1 

0*065 

0*1042 

0*2246 

5*843 

0*1712 

0*6237 

ff/10-ftaCl 

0*280 

0*1160 

0*0 

... 

... 


AT/16-NaCl + Br t 

0150 

0*1880 

0*4048 

6*095 

0*1641 

0*7979 

•• 

0*106 

0*1324 

0*2862 

6*642 

0*1804 

0*7980 

If 

0*067 

0*0871 

0*1877 

5*802 

0*1724 

0*7886 


Mean value of K =5*654. Mean value of 1/K =0*1769. Mean temp. - -0*94*. 
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Table II. 


Formation of KClBr 2 . 

Depression Depression Cone, of Br Equilibrium Dissooia* Degree of 
actual. calo. in g. per constant tion con. disBOcia- 
25 0 . 0 . K. stent 1 /K. tion «j. 


AT/2.KC1 

1*805 

0*929 

.V/a-KCl + Brj 

0*075 

0*2444 

II 

0*002 

0-2033 

• I 

0*040 

0-1824 

N/4-EG1 

0-915 

0*4645 

JV/4-K01 + Brj 

0-107 

0-2222 

is 

0*080 

0-1793 

>1 

0*070 

01479 

N/8.KC1 

0*465 

0-2322 

N/8-KCl + Br, 

0*137 

0*2068 

•• 

0*105 

01590 

II 

0*080 

0-1247 

Af/16-KCl 

0*230 

0-116 

Nl lfrKCl + Br, 

0-115 

0-1636 

It 

0-105 

01316 


0*080 

0-1017 


0-0 

... 

eee 

... 

0*5261 

5-691 

0-16417 

0*3060 

0-4378 

5-781 

0*1730 

0*3040 

0*2852 

5*895 

0*1651 

0-3020 

Oil 

... 


... 

0-47H5 

3*973 

0*167 • 

0*W1B 

0-3864 

3-913 

0*168 

0*1158 

0-3163 

5*549 

0*160 

0*47:15 

00 

... 

... 

• M 

0*4452 

5*711 

0*174 

0*662-1 

0-34*22 

5-657 

0*177 

0*6606 

0*2686 

5-377 

0*170 

(W112 

o-o 

... 


... 

0*3522 

5*926 

0*1601 

0*7030 

0*2833 

5*619 

0*1761 

0*7979 

0*2190 

5-315 

0*1882 

0*7866 


Hean seine of £»6'789. Mean value of 1/K-O'lU. Mean temp - -0*98*. 

The value of the dissociation constant as obtained by Job (Ann. 
Chim., 1928, r, 9, 148), at 16° is 0*190. The beat of formation of 
ClBr* ion was calculated between the temperatures,— 0*98* and 
16* (Job) and was found *to be 798 calories; the value obtained by 
other investigators are as follows : Job(foc, ot'f.) from KCIBrg, 1000 
ealoriea and Bay (Joe, oit.) from HClBr 2 , 1044 calories. 
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Table III. 

Formation of 8rjClBr 9 . 



Depression Depression Cone, of Br Equilibrium Diaaocia- 
actual. calc. in g. per constant tion con- 

25 c.c K. slant UK. 

Degree of 
dissocia- 
tion «f. 

N/4-SrClj 

0675 

0*4645 

0*0 

... 

... 

... 

iV/4-SrCl, + Br, 

0125 

0*2168 

0*4710 

1202 

0*0632 

0*5714 

It 

0*065 

0*1274 

0*2742 

12*11 

00826 

0*5101 

•f 

0 055 

01026 

0*2208 

10*00 

0100 

0*5363 

Ar/8-SiCI, 

0*375 

02322 

00 

... 

... 

• •• 

A /8-SrClj 4 Bf] 

0125 

0*1816 

0*3974 

10-88 

0*0917 

0*6772 


0*095 

0*1453 

0*3127 

10*70 

0*0934 

0*6539 

AT/lC-SrClj 

0*230 

0116 

00 

... 

... 

... 

N/16-8rCI,+‘Br 2 

0*090 

0*1265 

0*2723 

10*10 

0*0992 

0*7115 

M 

0057 

0-0863 

0*1658 

10*48 

0*0955 

0*6604 


Mean value of K '10 90 . Mean value of l/ff = 0 0918. Mean temp. = -0*61 '. 


Table IV. 

Formation of BajClBr 2 . 



Depression Depression Cone, of Br Equilibrium Dissoeia. 
actual. calc. in g. per constant tioo con- 

25 c.c. K. stant 1 R. 

Degree of 
dissocia- 
tion a*. 

A-74-BaCI, 

0*615 

04615 

0*0 

... 

a as 

eee 

iV 4-BaClj + Br* 

0 135 

0*2240 

0*4620 

13*53 

0 0739 

0*6029 

ft 

0100 

0*1676 

0*3606 

11-35 

00681 

0*5970 

tl 

0*040 

0*0786 

01692 

1270 

0*0787 

(Woes 

N/8-BaCI, 

0*330 

02322 

0*0 

... 

... 

... 

N/8-BaCI, + Br, 

0115 

0*1500 

0*3422 

1334 

0 0760 

0*7235 

It 

0*060 

00888 

01914 

13 06 

00767 

0*6751 

N/16-BaOl, 

0*215 

0*1160 

0*0 

... 

... 

... 

N/lfl-BaCl|+Brj 

0100 

0*1402 

0*3017 

19-74 

0*0786 

0*7186 

i. • 

0-060 

0*0914 

01969 

14*49 

0*0690 

0*6561 


Mean value of £-18*08. Mean valoe of I /£- 0*0767. Mean temp.- -0*48*. 

7 
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Table V. 


Formation of NaBr 3 . 


Depression Depression 

Cone, of Br 

Equilibrium Dissocia- 

Degree of 


actual. 

calc. 

m g. per 

constant 

tion con- 

dissocia- 




25 c.0. 

K. 

stant 1/K. 

tion Oj. 

N/4-NaBr 

0926 

0*4645 

00 

... 

•• 

see 

AT/4-NaBr+Br, 

0*067 

0*2679 

0*5766 

22*63 

0*0442 

0*2460 

• 9 

0*057 

0 2478 

0*5335 

23*15 

0*0432 

0*2896 

If 

0*037 

0*1769 

0*3807 

21*98 

0*0455 

0*2091 

N/8-NaBr 

0*465 

0*2322 

DO 

... 

• 


N/8-NaBr + Brj 

0*110 

0*2418 

0*5206 

22 28 

0*0449 

0*4548 

• • 

0*077 

0*1888 

0*4065 

2*2*55 

0C443 

0*4078 

• 9 

0*032 

0*0972 

0*2098 

22*86 

0*0438 

03284 

N/16-NaBr 

0*236 

0*1160 

0*0 


... 

Ml 

AT/16-NaBr + Br, 

0*122 

0*1897 

0*4084 

21*60 

0C464 

0*6431 

91 

o-oeo 

0*1368 

0*2944 

23*50 

0*0423 

0*5851 

1* 

0*045 

0*0881 

0*1895 

23*41 

0*0421 

0*5112 

Moon value of 

A- 22*66. 

Mean value of 1 'K * 

0*0441. 1 

tfean tamp. — 

-0*65% 


* The values of (he dissociation constants obtained by Griffith, 

■ ' * McKeown and Winn (loc. cit.) are as follows : 1/K at 16*5°, 0*0560 

andl/K at 21 6°, 0*0598. 

i 

The heat of formation of Br s ion was calculated between the 
temperatures -0*66° and 21*6° (Griffith, McKeown and Winn, 
T rant. Faraday 8oc„ 1082, 28, 101)iand was found to be 1017 
calories. This is of the same order as those found by other invsstiga* 
ton as given below : 

Bartbellot (Centpt. ttni„ 1888 , M, 1618 ) •« ... 1990 Mlocie, 

Lewis sad BsadaO (/. Amtr. Chtm. Sot., 1916 , 88, 1618 ) from SBf| 1680 ,, 

Job Qoo. c*t.) ^ «• ••• (Mb BBt| ... 9080 ,, 

Bsy fW »»» boa HJtf| N> 1467 „ 
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Table VI. 

Formation of KBr 3 . 

Depression Depression Cone, of Br Equilibrium Dissociation Decree of 
actual. calc. in g. per constant K. constant dissoci ation 
25 c.c. l/|f. «. 


JV/4-KBr 

0 920 

0*4645 

0*0 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

iV/4-KBr + Brj 

i 

© 

0*2308 

0*4967 

2317 

0-0132 

0-2253 

St 

0*040 

01897 

0*4084 

22*06 

0 0453 

0*2061 

• s 

0 027 

01401 

0*3017 

22*81 

0*0438 

01927 

JV/8-KBr 

0*470 

0*2322 

0*0 

. . 

• •• 

... 

,V/8-KBr + Brj 

0107 

0 2401 

0-5169 

23*44 

0*0427 

04457 

• 1 

0*080 

0*1940 

0 4177 

22*52 

0*0444 

0-4124 

• S 

0*047 

01294 

0*2723 

22*63 

0*0440 

0*4349 

N/16-KBr 

0*230 

0116 

0*0 

... 

••• 

• •• 

JV/16KBr+Br 2 0186 

0*2077 

0*4471 

2327 

0 0430 

0*6500 

It 

0*097 

0*1598 

0*3441 

22*77 

0 0439 

0*6019 

*• 

0*057 

01052 

0*2263 

2316 

0-0422 

0*5422 


Mean value of K ^22'87. Mean value of 1/Jf = 0'0I37. Mean temp. ■=■ — 0’65*. 


The values of the dissociation constants, obtained by other inves* 
tigators are given below : 


Jones end Hartmann (J. Amer. Elect rochetn. Soc., 1916, SO, 295) ... 
Jskowkin, (calculated bj Lewis and Randal), loc ci(.) ... 

W« rley (calculated bj Linbart, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1918,40, 158) 
Worley (J. Chem. Soc., 1906, 87, 1107) 

Griffith, MoKeown and Winn (foe ctt.) J 


0051 atO* 

0-062 at 25* 

0-063 at 26*5 

0*065 at 39-5 

0-056 at 16-5' 
0-0576 at 21*5 




The heat of formation was calculated between the temperatures 
— 0*65° and 21 -fi* (Griffith and others) and was found to be 1976 
calories, which agrees very olosely with the values obtained by other 
investigators (loo. ctt.). 
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Table VII. 

Formation of SrjBra . 

Ttanmiaion Denreeaion Cone, of Br Equilibrium Dissociation Degree of 

“JET c P .1c! in g. per latent constant M 
25 c.c. 


AT/4-SrBrj 0-690 04645 

N'4-SrBrj + Brj 0*095 0*2564 ’ 

00(55 02197 

ti 0035 01512 

N/8-SrBr, 0-390 0-2322 

A’/8-SrBrj + Brj 0076 0-1897 

0 035 0-1198 

N/16-SrBrj 0-235 011(5 

A/IO SrBrj + Brj 0 085 0-1661 

0060 0-1350 


00 

0-5520 

0-4729 

0-8256 

o-o 

0M084 

0-2579 

00 

0-3588 

0-2907 


K. 

7032 

62-09 

5(5-78 


(56*88 

6316 


UK. 


0-0112 

0-0169 

00176 

0-0150 

00191 


5232 0-0191 

56-98 0 0176 


0-3705 

0‘2959 

0*2315 


03954 

0-2922 

• I • 

05102 

04445 


Mean value of If =6134. Mean value of 1/K =0*0168. Mean temp. = -0 48*. 

Table VIII. 

Formation of BajBr 3 .- 

k tweeaion Cone, of Br Equilibrium Dieeociation Degree of 

25 c.c. a. 1/a- "1- 


N/4-BaBrj 

0*680 

0*4645 

0*0 

... 

... 


.V/4-BaBfj + Brj 

0*115 

0-2914 

06273 

« 

73*60 

0*0185 

03947 


0-055 

0*2033 

04378 

75*06 

0*0183 

0*2705 

** / 

• • 

0035 

01588 

0 3311 

65*48 

00150 

0*2829 

N/8-BaBrj 

0’880 

0‘2322 

0*0 

... 

• «a 


JV/8-BaBrj+Brj 

0*100 

0*2051 

0’4416 

74*08 

0*0185 

0*4875 

•» 

0*065 

0*1718 

0*3698 

75*12 

0*0183 

0*8784 

N/16-BaBr, 

0*280 

0*116 

0*0 

... 

... 


N/16-BaBr,+Brj 

0*096 

0*1872 

0*4024 

61*01 

00161 

0*6076 

99 

0*055 

0*1290 

0*2777 

62*90 

0*0159 ’ 

0*4268 


Mesntalpeof K-094E Mean value of l/E-0 0144. Mean toaap.= -0"5I*. 
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From a comparison of the equilibrium constants of the reactions 
involving the formation of ClBr s , C1I 2 , Br 3 , Brl 2 , and I 3 ions it will 
be seen that the equilibrium constant for the same complex ion 
varied with the nature of the cation of the halide employed. This 
is evident from the values tabulated below : 


Value of Etjuilbrium Constants. 




CatioDg. 



H. 

N 3 . 

K. 

CIBr* 

1-72*9 

, .*>**».> 1 

•V739 


(-1-.V* 

<-n 

(-1") 


1*112* 


5-203 1 * 3 


( 30 ’) 


(16*) 

Cll 2 

1-83*9 


3 671* 


t-3h*) 


<16-> 


1-60* 

1*961* 

2325* 


(25°) 

( 25 *) 

:25' 

Brj 

20 ’ 515 * 

22-6*5 

22-87 


(-n 

(— 0 ’ 0 ‘) 

(-0 6*) 



10-80* 

17-36* 



(21-5*) 

(21-5') 


1*V2* 


1013* 


(2*.*) 


(25*) 

Brls 



18-52* 




(16') 


11-28* 


12-93* 


(30*) 


(25*) 


772-7 4 

720-9 4 

719*4* 


(25*) 

(25*) 

(25 £ ) 


These divergences in the values of the equilibrium constants 
become strikingly evident from the following curves, obtained by 

1 Ray (/or. erf.). 

* R&y and Sarkar (J. Chew. Sac., 1922, 31, 1149). 

* Job (foe. cit.). 

4 J»ko*kin (z. physikal. Chew., 1896, 30, 19). 

1 Lewis and Randall (foe. erf.). 

* Griffith, McKfeown and Winn (foe. erf.). 



01 


06 


l'O 


K*(1'88A) were taken from Goldsohmidst {Trans. Faraday 8oo„ 
IMP, Wi 282). “The ionic radios of H* being assumed to be lees 
thm that for Li* (0*78A) and was taken to be 0*5A. Slight tern* 
pandora differences were neglected. The values of Br 8 (et 25 s ) and 
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Brlj (at 80°), in presence of sodium ion and potassium ion respec- 
tively » were ealoulated from data quoted above. 

As it is intended only to indicate the influence of cationic volume 
upon the stability of any complex polyhalide ion formed, the nature 
of the curve or the relative values of the equilibrium constants are 
not in any way affected by tracing the curves for different tempers' 
tures for different complex ions. 

It was assumed that the above reactions are all ionic, the cons- 
tancy of the value of the equilibrium constants being obtained on 
that assumption. Thus for the formation of the complex ions, for 
instance ClBr 2 , the value of the equilibrium constant on this 
assumption should remain unchanged, irrespective of the nature of 
the cation, but actually they arc found to differ. It will further be 
notioed, that in the case of the chloro-dibromo ions, thiB difference 
is the greatest; it then decreases and practically vanishes in the case 
of Br 3 ion, the differences again becoming pronounced in the case of 
Brig and I 3 ions but in the opposite direction. This peculiar pheno- 
menon cannot be explained by the assumption that the reaction is 
also to a certain extent molecular, the halide being completely dis- 
sociated in the dilute solutions employed. 

The influence of this cationic volume upon the stability of the 
complex poly halogen ion can be explained when not only the volume 
of the cation, but also the polarisability of the halogen molecule as 
well as that of the halogen ion is taken into consideration. As is 
well known, the polarisability *of the halogen molecules and the halo- 
gen ions increases with their atomic volume, i.e., in the order 
chlorine — > bromine — > iodine. On the other hand, the polari- 
sing capaoity of the cations diminishes with their volume i.e.. In the 
order H — ► Na — >K etc. 

The two extreme cases of HClBr s and HI 3 can now be represented 
by the following models ; 


I 


Iotnc_Radnu. 


IE 
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In I the replacement of H‘ by Na* or K' of larger volume will 
naturally increase the stability of ClBr 3 ions, whereas in II such 
replacement will diminish the stability of I' 3 to a certain extent as 
the polarising power of cation diminishes. This also accounts for the 
higher values of equilibrium constants with larger halogen molecules 
and ions, which are more eas ; ly polarisable. In I the Cl~ion is not 
appreciably polarised on account of its smaller volume and greater 
electron-affinity. 

The oases of strontium and barium were not considered, for in 
their cases the influence of the SrCl or BaCl ion besides Sr or Ba ion 
complicates the matter. Moreover, the values of the equilibrium 
constants obtained in their cases are not accurate but only approxi- 
mate. 


Summary. 

By means of the freezing point depressions, the formation of 
polyhalides of the metals of the alkali and the alkaline earths have 
been confirmed and their dissociation constants determined at their 
freezing points. From the dissociation constants at the freezing 
points and from those at other temperatures determined by different 
investigators, their beats of formation have also been calculated. 
The following table gives the values of the dissociation constants 
and the heat of formation of the complexes : 


NaCIBr, 

KCIBri 

Sr^ClBrj 

Ba^CIBrj 

NaBra 

KBr, 

SrjBr, 


Dissociation 0*17fl9 

0174 

1/092 

0*077 

0*04 *tl 

0*0437 0*010 

0014 

constant 








Heat of forma* ... 
tion (calories) 

798 

... 

... 

1917 

197G 

... 

... 


The divergence in the values of the equilibrium constants for any 
complex polyhalide ion with different cations is attributed to tho 
electrostatic forces operating between the cation, the halogen ion 
and the halogen molecule. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. P. R. R&y of the University 
College of Science and Prof. A. Maitra of the Presidency College for 
the kind interest in the work. 


Chemical Laboratory , 
Presides cy Colliob, 
Calcutta. 


Reaivtd March 90, 1008. 



Solubilities of Weak Acids in Salts of Weak Acids at 
Very High Concentrations. 

By 8. S. Doosaj and W. V. Bhaowat. 

Philip (J. Chem. Soc., 1905, 87 , 897) and Philip and Gamer (ibid., 
1909, 98 1406) have determined the solubilities of sparingly soluble 
acids in solutions of sodium salts of weak acids, but the range of the 
concentrations of sodium salt, they have investigated, is very small 
and that too very limited. In this paper, we have extended this 
work and have determined the solubilities of weak acids in very high 
concentrations of sodium salts of weak acids as well as^ for very low 
concentrations of these salts. 

Our results of the solubilities are recorded below. 


Table I. 

Solubility of bcneoic acid. 

(a) In todium formate Temp., 80°. 
Cone , g. /litre. 


Sodium formate. 

Benzoic acid. 

Sodium formate. 

Bensoic acid. 

0 

4-033 

28*6866 

10*920 

4*0541 

6-330 

42*9686 

19*297 

6*0862 

• 

6*064 

84*0178 

16*348 

12-1724 

• 

8*404 

112*0237 

17*886 

21*4768 

9-838 

168*0866 

20*826 


8 
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(6) In sodium acetate. Temp.. 80*. 
Cone , g /litre. 


Sodium acetate. 

Beozoic acid. 

Sod j nm acetate. 

Benzoic acid. 


4*033 

27 3110 

17*72 

8*9882 

6 750 

33-6607 

19*66 

4*4648 

7*484 

46 4287 

23*10 

8*8906 

10*00 

58 0359 

25*92 

11*0644 

11*09 

67 3214 

27 67 

14*6009 

12*33 

100 9822 

53-61 

23*7006 

16 17 

134 6428 

38 64 



201*0641 

48 17 


(c) In sodium salicylate. 


Sodium salicylate. 

Benzoic acid. 

Sodium salicylate. 

Benzoic acid. 

0 

4 033 

73*0209 

7213 

8*4990 

4174 

97*3612 

10*17 

13*8067 

4*262 

140*0418 

13*73 

96*6580 

6*029 

194*7224 

22 03 

46*6806 

6 760 

202*0836 

33 72 

68*4167 

6*1)34 




(d) In sodium citrate. 


Sodium citnU. 

Benzoic acid. 

Sodium citrate. 

Bensow acid. 

0 

4*033 

33*2951 

19*24 

6*8701 

7*608 

66-4918 

26*09 

7*9974 

8*784 

88*9377 

10*90 

16*1841 

19*61 

110*9886 

84*08 

97*7488 

17*» 

110*4714 

89*88 
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Table II. 

8olubility of salicylio acid. 

(a) In sodium formate. Temp., 80°. 



Cone 

, g. /litre. 


8odtum formate. 

Salicylic acid. 

Sodium formate. 

Salicylic acid. 

0 

2*743 

33*2340 

96*36 

4*6450 

8*624 

36 0035 

2707 

6*8578 

1035 

48*0047 

32*02 

0 0009 

12*08 

72*0071 

3987 

13*0922 

16*15 

144*0142 

63 66 

240024 

21-01 




(6) In sodium acetate. 


Sodium acetate. 

Salicylic acid. 

Sodium acetate. 

Salicylic acid. 

0 

2 713 

36*4989 

3106 

2*3547 

4*828 

43*7986 

3622 

3*5322 

G 02(j 

72*9977 

57*25 

70643 

9*122 

109*4966 

77-43 

10*4281 

11*73 

218 9932 

147*20 

19*90*7 

19*32 




(<•) In sodium citrate. 


Podium citrate. 

Salicylio acid. 

Sod i am citrate. 

Salicylic acid. 

0 

2743 

33*2051 

2973 

5 # «701 

7-875 

55 4918 

43*17 

7*024 

10*26 

88*2377 

57*15 

16*1818 

15*02 

110*9838 

71-01 

27*700 1 

04*04 

196-4754 

00*78 
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(d) In sodium beneoaie. Temp., 14 *6 ‘ 



Cone., 

g. /litre. 


Sodium 

benzoate. 

Salicylic 

acid. 

Sodium 

benzoate. 

Salicylic 

acid. 

0 

1*667 

34*6121 

4 189 

1 7306 

2*427 , 

57*6869 

4 436 

3*4612 

3*303 

86*5303 

4*285 

6*9224 

3*829 

115*3737 

1-513 

173061 

4171 

173*0606 

5*460 


(e) In sodium chloride. Temp., 26°. 


Sodium 

chloride. 

Salicylic 

acid. 

Sodium 

chloride. 

Salicylic 

acid. 

0 

2*478 

10*60 

2 075 

1*176 

2-229 

99*40 

2*000 

5-88 

2-219 

39*20 

1-901 

11*76 

2*150 

58 HO 

1 719 

14*70 

2*125 




Table IV. 



Solubility of 

cinnamic acid. 



(a) In sodium acetate. Temp., 30°. 



Cone., 

g. /litre. 


Sodium 

acetate. 

Cinnamic 

acid. 

Sodium 

acetate. 

Cinnamic 

acid. 

0 

0*6937 

36*4989 

6*663 

2*3674 

1*763 

43*7986 

7*224 

9*6322 

2*334 

72*0977 

9*162 

7*0648 

2*907 

109*4966 

11*10 

10*4281 

3*626 

218*9932 

18*41 

10*0087 

4 826 
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(b) In sodium citrate. Temp., 30°. 
Cone., g. /litre. 


Sodium 

rinoamic 

Sodium 

Cinnamic 

citrate. 

acid. 

citrate. 

acid. 

0 

0 4937 

33 ’25 *31 

9 101 

53701 

3 109 

55-1B1H 

11*75 

7*027 1 

t 317 

S3 *237 7 

12*79 

15*1341 

0*322 

1 lO-O^V- 

13*09 

27 '7 159 


100*4754 

14*49 

(c) 

In sodium benzoate. 

Temp., 16 3°. 


Sodium 

Cinnamic 

Sodium 

Cinnamic 

benzoate 

acid 

benzeate. 

acid. 

0 

0 391 4 

31 0121 

2*997 

1*7306 

0 7627 

57 i Hi.s 

1*212 

3* 4012 

1 U21 

^O*53o3 

5*121 

0*0224 

1 393 

115*3737 

5*571 

17*3001 

2 009 




Table IV. 

Solubility of succinic acid. 

(a) In aodiutn salicylate. Temp., 14*3°. 
Cone., g. /litre. 


Sodium 

Succinic 

Salicylate. 

acid.. 

0 

50*23 

ll’IfiOQ „ 

59*00 

• 22*1091 

63*84 

406333 

70*98 


8odium 

Succinic 

salicylate. 

acid. 

81 0007 

62'94 

1*21 -ft 

9371 

102*1333 

97*79 

243 2 

SOSO 
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(b) In sodium chloride. Temp., 30*: 
Cono , g. /litre 


Sodium 

chloride. 

Succinic 

acid. 

Sodium 

chloride. 

Succinic 

acid. 

0 

70 03 

313 2777 

22-74 

17*7001 

74 85 

316-0748 

10 00 

35*4003 

68 55 

319 0124 

4 513 

44-2505 

Mi5i 

321 8218 

3 619 

118 0013 

52 25 

327 8713 

3-004 

177 0019 

12 27 

333 <1658 

2 015 

221-2523 

36 03 

147 01.11 

1 038 

295 0031 

26 52 

351 (1038 

0 52 21 


Discussion. 


(а) From our experimental results on solubilities it is observed 
that the solubility of a stronger acid is greater than that of a weaker 
acid for the same concentration of a sodium salt It will be seen 
from the results that the solubility of these acids in pure water at 80° 
is of the same order of magnitude. But when we consider their 
solubilities in various concentrations of sodium salts such as sodium 
formate, sodium acetate and sodium citrate, the solubility of the 
stronger salicylic acid rapidly increases and is always greater than 
those of the weaker benzoic and cinnamic acids, although in pure water 
the solubility of benzoic acid is greater than that of salicylic acid. 

(б) When we consider the solubilities of cinnamic and sali- 
cylic acids, we find that the solubility of salicylic acid increases more 
rapidly with the concentration of sodium benzoate than that of 
cinnamic acid for very low concentrations When, however, the con- 
centration of sodium benzoate increases, the solubility of cinnamic 
ac id inmeases with the same rate, although the solubility of salioylio 
add increases very slowly and that of the cinnamic acid finally 
exceeds the solubility of salicylic acid. 

(o) The valuef for the sflubility of succinic acid obtained in 
^arfaxNt concentrations of sodium salicylate arc still more striking. The 
bensdic and succinic acids are more or less equally strpng and 
It would, therefore* appear thaVthe increase should practically be the 
same in both the eases. Itlf» however, Observed that the increase 
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in solubility for tbe some concentration of sodium salicylate is much 
greater for suoeinio acid than for benzoic acid. When however the 
concentration of sodium salicylate exceeds 1M, the solubility of 
suoeinio acid instead of increasing with the concentration goes on 
decreasing, fint gradually, and then rather rapidly. 

(d) When the solubility of salicylic acid in sodium chloride is 
considered, the solubility falls first very rapidly with the concentre* 
tion of sodium chloride and then very slowly. With succinic acid, 
the solubility increases fer very low concentrations of sodium 
chloride and then gradually decreases. 

It is clear from the above observations that the dibasic succinic 
acid behaves differently from the monobasic acids. Moreover, it 
should be observed from (b) that salicylic acid also slightly deviates 
from the general rule. Thus it appears that the increase in solubility 
of weak acids in their sodium salts is governed not only by their 
dissociation constants but also influenced by the basicity of the acid; 
this increase also depends on whether tbe acid is a norma] or hydroxy 
acid. 

If we compare the solubility of the same acid in various salts, 
it is observed that the solubility is greater and increases more rapidly 
in the salt of a weaker than in that of a stronger acid of the same 
concentration. 

An interesting relation is observed when we study the solubilities 
of benzoic, salicylic and cinnamic acids in sodium citrate. Although 
citric acid is stronger than formio acid, yet the solubility of salicylic 
acid is much greater in sodium citrate than in sodium formate. 
Similarly tbe solubility of benzoic acid is much greater in sodium 
oitrate than in sodium formate of the same concentration. The 
solubility of salicylio acid is more or less the same in sodium citrate* 
and sodium acetate when the concentration of sodium salt is low, 
although citric acid is much stronger than acetio acid. At higher 
concentrations of the salts, the solubility of salicylio sold is muoh less 
in citrate than in acetate. 

The solubilities of benzoio and oinnamic acids in the above two 
salts show a peculiar behaviour. For low concentrations of the salts, 
the solubilities of these acids are greater in sodium oitrate than in 
sodium acetate, although aoetic acid is a muoh weaker aoid than 
citric aoid, but With increase in concentration, the solubilities of 
cinnamid and, benzoio acids are now less in sodium oitrate than in 
soclium eoetate of the same concentration. The solubility of salicylic 
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acid at low concentration is the same in sodium citrate, and sodium 
acetate ; it is greater in case of benzoic aoid in sodium citrate and 
this variation is still greater in oase of cinnamic acid. Thus citrate 
shows a peculiar behaviour. 

In case of sodium formate and citrate, it will be seen that the 
rate of increase in the solubility of salicylic acid in sodium citrate is 
rapidly falling and if sufficiently high concentrations arc taken, the 
solubility of salicylic acid may become less in sodium citrate than in 
sodium formate as expected on the basis of the strength of the acids 
from which these salts are prepared. 

The behaviour of sodium salicylate is rather striking ; salicylic 
acid is stronger than formic acid and it is expected that the solubility 
of a dissolved acid should be less in sodium salicylate than in sodium 
formate and this conclusion is borne out only at the low concen- 
trations of these salts. This behaviour is exactly the reverse of 
that of sodium citrate, in which the solubility at first increases and 
then diminishes at higher concentrations of sodium citrate. 

The solubility of the weak acid instead of increasing on addition 
of a salt of a strong acid actually falls. Thus the solubilities of sali- 
cylic and succinic acids are less in sodium chloride than in pure 
water. 

Summary 

(1) Solubilities of benzoic, salicylic, cinnamic, and succinic 
aoids in sodium formate, «odium acetate, sodium salicylate, 
sodium citrate, sodium benzoate and sodium chloride have been 
determined over a very wide range of concentrations. 

(2) The experimental results with solubilities show that the solubi- 
lity of a weak acid in sodium salt of a weak acid depends on the 
strength of the acid used. Thus when we are considering the solubi- 
ties of various acids in the same salt, generally the stronger acid is 
more soluble but the solubility is also influenced by the basicity and 
the nature of the acids. Thus the solubilities show deviation from 
the general rule in the case of succinic acid which is dibasic and 
in case of salicylic acid, which is a hydroxy acid. 

(3) When the solubilities of weak acids jn salts of very strong acids 

are considered, it is found that the solubility in the salt solution is less 
than that in pure water and decreases with the increase in concen- 
tration of sodium salt. Thus sodium chloride shows this behaviour 
with salieylie and sucoinic acids. . 

Chsmmtsi Dbpabtmbht, 

Sr. Jon’s Causes mo facetted March 98, 1933. 

Aoba Couses, AGRA. , 



Adsorption of Sodium Linoleate in Preference 
to that of Sodium Oleate on the Surface of 
Nickel and Copper. 

By B. 8. Srikantan. 

Bideal (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1023, 19, 00) from a study of the 
relative rates of hydrogenation of the salts of cinnamic and phenyl* 
propiolio acids in presence of colloidal palladium observed that 
at low concentrations of the sols, the phenylpropiolate is hydrogens* 
ted twice os fast as the cinnamate. He suggests that, it is not due to 
preferential adsorption of the more unsaturated salt, but that the salts 
ere not desorbed from the surface till completely saturated and that 
the phenylpropiolate takes up two hydrogen molecules from palladium 
in the same time as the cinnamate takes up one. But most of the 
work on hydrogenation of oils involves the p ssibility of preferential 
hydrogenation of the more unsaturated glycerides (Moore, Richter 
and van Arsdel, Ind. Eng. Chem , 1017, 9, 461; Richardson, Knuth 
and Milligave, /inter. Chem. Soc., Sept. Meeting, 1923). 

The present investigation was undertaken with the object of studying 
the effect of double.bonds in adsorption processes at catalyst surfaces. 
The sodium salts of oleic and linoleio aoids were chosen for study. 
The oatalysts used were copper and nickel, If, (as is usually assumed) 
straight-chain fatty acids do not lie flat on the surface but stand 
upright, being adsorbed by the end radicle like -COOH group, one 
need not cxpeot preferential adsorption ; but if the molecules lie flat 
being multiply adsorbed through the agency of double bonds (Burk, J. 
Phys. Chem., 1926, 80, 1134), then one could account for preferential 
adsorption of the substance having greater number of double bonds 
over the other with a smaller number of double bonds. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of eoap , The soaps were prepared by the methods of 
Mobain. Alooholic solution of sodium hydroxide was added to atoohlio 
solutions of the acids till the aoids were neutralised. The soaps 
were wadhed several times with alcohol, and dried in a vacuum deal* 
ooator. The sample of sodium oleate was perfectly white and melted 

9 
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between 288-84°. The linoleate was soxhleted with petrol and re- 
peatedly, orystallieed from methyl alcohol and dried (m. p. 244°, 
decomp.). 

Preparation of nickel . — Nickel carbonate was precipitated by 
the action of a cold solution of sodium carbonate saturated with 
oarbon dioxide on a saturated solution of nickel nitrate, It was 
washed free from nitrate and dried at 100°, reduced at 820“ for 8 
hours in a current of dry electrolytic hydrogen, free from oxygen. 
Niokel reduced below 270° was found to be pyrophoric and could not 
be worked with Nickel reduced at 320° was stable and was always 
kept in a vacuum desiccator except when taken out for weighing. 

Preparation of copper. — Dark-red copper oxide was precipitated 
from a concentrated solution of copper sulphate by a concentrated 
solution of sodium hydroxide. It was washed thoroughly with distilled 
water till free from traces of alkali. The filtre cake was dried at 100°. 
The oxide when reduced at 200° was very pyrophoric. So it was 
reduced at 320° by a slow current of dry electrolytic hydrogen, free 
from oxygen. The copper was orange -red in colour, made into uni- 
form powder and kept in a desiccator. 

Method of work . — The soap solutions omployed were between O'l- 
0*5%. The method of estimating the concentration of soaps in solution 
before and after adsorption was by the use of Donnan’s drop pipette 
(Z. phytikal. Chem , 1899, 31, 42). The number of drops in a known 
volume of the solution of various concentrations was first noted. The 
change in the drop number with concentrations at 30° is given in 
Table I. The pipette was always cleaned and dried before each 
observation. 


Table I. 

Temperature 30° 

0 200 0 260 0*400 0*600 

422 429 446 466 

830 347 868 868 


% of soap 

• •• 

0*000 0*050 

0*100 

Drop. Nos. j 

f Sod. oleato ... 

t Sod. linoleate ... 

173 303 

378 

173 236 

277 


Weighed quantities of the catalysts in contact with 50 o.c. of soap 
solutions of different concentrations in well stoppered bottles were 
kept in an accurately controlled thermostat at 30° for a day. The drop 
numbers of solutions after adsorption were found out. The concentra- 
tions of the soap solutions after adsorption were read off from the 
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drop number-concentration graph drawn with the help of Table I. 
The value of the concentrations of solutions before and after adsorp- 
tion gave the figures for the amount of soap adsorbed from 100 o.c. 
of solution. Table II gives the summary of the results. 




Table II. 





Nickel. 



Wt. of 
catalyst. 

Soap codc. 

Drop No. 
after adsorption 

Oleate. Linoleate. 

Amount adsorbed 
from 100 c.c. 

Oleate. Linoleate. 

0*5 g. 

0*2% 

418 

365 

00025 

00574 


0-4 

445 

343 

00100 

01624 


0*5 

450 

336 

0-0574 

0'2850 

10 

0 1 

357 

267 

0*0230 

0*0125 


0*2 

ill 

.301 

0 0321 

0 0626 


0*4 

112 

335 

0 0500 

01874 


0*5 

447 

324 

0 0900 

0'3144 

2*6 

01 

255 

201 

00700 

0-0220 


02 

372 

293 

01074 

00774 


0*4 

435 

322 

01100 

0-2174 




Copper. 



0*5 

0*2 

412 

281 

0*0300 

0-0500 


0*4 

439 

304 

00744 

0-2560 


0-5 

448 

)25 

00800 

03100 

ro 

0*2 

408 

266 

0*0400 

01140 


0-6 

447 

324 

0-0800 

0-3124 

2-5 

0-4 

431 

303 

01400 

0*2575 


0-5 

443 

222 

01371 

0-8174 


The results are of a preliminary nature. However, it appears that 
for concentrations of 0'2 % and more, the linoleate is adsorbed more 
in preference to the oleate. A detailed investigation at low concen- 
trations would ho interesting. 


Dipabtmbjit of Tbcbnical Chbkistry, 
Collsob or EHannsuNO, 
Oumov, Madias. 


Rtcticed March 21, 1033. 




Studies in the Protective Action of Colloids. Part I. 
Ionic Adsorption in the Coagulation of 
Protected 8ols. 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Jorhi and A. Joga Rao. 

A review of the literature on the subject showed that very little 
quantitative information is available on the ionic adsorption by a sol 
when coagulated in presence of a protecting agent. The follow- 
ing experiments were carried out with colloidal arsenious sulphide 
protected by variously concentrated solutions of gelatine, sodium 
oleate, and starch, using solutions of ferric chloride, barium chloride 
and hydrochloric acid as coagulators. 

Experimental. 

By preliminary experiments, th« range of the proper concentra- 
tions of the solutions of the protectors was determined, so that for 
these values, the coagulation of a given concentration of the sol due 
to any of the variously concentrated solutions of the electrolytes used 
was complete within at least 48 hours. The following procedure 
was adopted for measuring the ionic adsorption : 25 c.c. of the 
sol were taken into a number of 100 c.c. flasks which were 
previously well-cleaned, steamed and dried. In one of these flasks 
25 c.c. of distilled water were added to the sol; in the rest, the same 
volume of the proteotor solutions of increasing concentrations were 
added. Then in every one of theso, 50 c.c. of the electrolyte solution 
of a known concentration wore carefully added, the mixture was 
onoe shaken, and allowed to stand for subsequent analysis. The 
concentration of the cleolrolytc was such as to produoc complete 
coagulation in all the systems within the period mentioned above. 
The amount of ionio adsorption was measured by withdrawing a 
known volume from the olear supernatant layers of the flocculated sol. 

The results in Tables I, II and III show the variation of the amount 
of ionio adsorption, when the concentration of the protector solution, 
cur., gelatine, was .varied. Coagulations were produced by different 
concentrations of barium ehloride solutions. The amount of barium 
{‘''sorbed by the ooagulum was estimated as barium sulphate by the 
familiar gravimetric method. Blank experiments in whioh arsenious 
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sulphide was not added, showed that any inacouraoy involved due to 
incomplete precipitation of barium sulphate due to the presence of 
gelatine added, was of the order of 0*1 per oent. 

a, denotes the original amount of barium present in the system 
before coagulation and is expressed as grams of BaSO*. The data 
under b, give the amount of the barium expressed in the same way 
after coagulation. The data under, (a—b), denote therefore the 
amount of barium adsorbed by the coagulum The data in the last 
column express (a — b), as millimoles of barium. In the first column, 
under p, are given the percentage concentrations of the protecting 
solutions employed. 


Tabi.e I. 


Sol protected by gelatine 


Cone, of the BaClo solution 

= iV/20. Cone, of the As fi S 3 sol = 4 g. 

of As 3 0 3 per litre. 

a = 0’30fi5 g. 



V- 

b. 

a — b. 

Adsorption of Ba 
in in. mole. 

0*0 % 

0*2901 

o*0161 

0*0691 

0*0031 

0*2870 

0*0195 

0*0835 

0*0062 

0-287G 

0*0189 

0*0809 

0*0126 

0*2916 

0*0149 

0*0638 

0-0250 

0*2912 

0*0153 

0*0656 

0*0600 

0*2892 

0*0173 

0*0741 

0*1000 

0*2840 

0*0225 

0*0964 

0*2000 

Only partial coagulation. 



Table II. 



Sol protected by gelatine. 


Gone, of BaCl a 

solution = 

N/ 20. Cone, of the 

As a S 3 sol =2 g. 

of As a 0 3 per litre. 

o=O*2O70 g. 



p* 

6. 

a — 6. 

Adaorptioa of Ba 
in m. moia. 

ooooo 

0*2888 

0*0088 

0*0377 

0*0016 

0*2864 

0*0112 

0*0480 

0*0031 

0*2966 

0*0010 

0*004.1 

0*0063 

0*2904 

0*0072 

0*0108 

0*0126 

0*2986 

0*0040 

0*0171 

0*0260 

0*2862 

0*0124 

£'0681 

0*0600 

Moch turbidity, bat no settling. 


0*1000 

Not moot turbidity. 
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TABLB III. 


Sol protected by gelatine. 


Cone, of BaClg 

solution = N/4. 

Cone, of the As 8 S 3 sol = l*8 g. 

of As 2 0 3 per litre* a 

P- 

= 1*4560 g. 

b. 

a — b. 

Adsorption of Bn 
in m. mols. 

o-oooo 

1-4440 

0*0120 

0*0514 

0*0012 

1-4480 

0*0080 

0*0343 

0*0025 

1-4412 

00148 

0 0634 

0*0050 

1-4492 

0-0068 

0*0291 

0*0100 

1*4444 

D011G 

0*0497 

0*0200 

1-4131 

001-26 

0*0539 

0 0300 

11416 

0*0144 

0-C616 


O'rtlOO i 

0 0500 Only partial coagulation. 

0-1000 ) 

The results in Tables IV, V, VI relate the amount of ionic ad- 
sorption at different concentrations of gelatine solution when ferric 
chloride was the coagulant. The amounts of the ferric ion adsorbed 
were estimated volumctrically by reduction with stannous chloride 
and titrating against standard dichromate solution, a, b, ( a — b ) have 
their previous significance; they are expressed as c.c. of normal di- 
chromate solution equivalent to the corresponding ferric chloride 
solutions. 


Table IV. 

Sol protected by gelatine . 

Cone, of FeCl ;t solution employed =Njl. Cone, of the As 8 S 9 = 4 g. 
of AsjjOj per litre. « = 102 (<>*5187 c.c.) 


r- 

b. 

<1 — b. 

Adsorption of 
in m. mols. 

0*000 

53 

49 

25-41 

0*015 

62 

50 

25-94 

0*031 

53 

49 

25-41 

0062 

52*6 

49 ’5 

95-67 

0*125 

52*25 

49*75 

25-81 

0*260 

53*25 

48*75 

25*81 

0-500 

6175 

50*25 

9610 
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Tablb V. 

Sol protected by gelatine, 

Codc. of FeClj solution —Nj4. C one. of the AsgSg sol =4 g. 
per litre. a=26*4 (0'5187 e.o.). 


p- 

b. 

rt-5. 

Adsorption of Fe 
in m. mols. 

0*000 

14 

12-4 

6*439 

0*015 

14 

12 4 

6*439 

0 031 

13*25 

1315 

6*828 

0 a 062 

14 25 

1215 

6*275 

0125 

13-00 

13*4 

6 955 

0*250 

1350 

120 

6*697 

0-500 

Incomplete coagulation. 



Table VI. 

Sol protected by gelatine. 

Cone, of the Fed , solution =.\74'5. Cone, of the Ab 2 S 3 sol =4 g. 
per litre. a=44*06 (<)-255!i c.c.). 


p. 

6 . 

a — b. 

Adsorption of F» 
in m. mols. 

0*000 

20-45 

24-51 

6*270 

0 006 

2U-20 

24-76 

6*846 

0010 

20-25 

24-71 

6’333 

0*020 

20-40 

24-56 

6-995 

0*095 

20’00 

24*06 

6*141 

0*060 

90*60 

24-46 

6*969 

0*100 

9016 

24‘81 

6*860 

0*140 

19-70* 

96*96 

0*474 

0*900 

Iacpaptota oosgnktjon. 
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The results in Tables VII and VIII show the variation of the ionic 
adsorption when barium chloride and hydrochloric acid respectively 
were used, with increasing concentrations of sodium oleate solutions. 
The adsorption of the barium ion was estimated as in the previous 
cases. Adsorption in coagulations with hydrochloric acid was Vwti* 
mated by titration with standard alkali solution. Due correction was 
applied in each case for the characteristic alkalinity of the sodium 
oleate solutions ; />, a, b, (a — b) have their usual significance. 

Table VII. 

Sol protected by sodium oleate. 


Cone the BaCl 3 solution = V/2. Cone, of the As s S 3 sol«4 g 


of As 2 Oj per litre 

a = 2 0002 g 



V 

6 

a—b 

Adcorption of Ba 
id m. mol a. 

0 000 

2 ‘*512 

0 01*10 

0 077 

0 003 

2 9172 

0(1220 

0 095 

0 000 

2-9392 

0*0300 

0129 

0 012 

2 9140 

0 0252 

0108 

0 015 

2 9132 

0 02(>0 

o-ui 

0-018 

2 9392 

0 0300 

0-129 

0024 

2-9094 

0 0598 

0-159 

0*030 

2 9360 

0 0332 

0*142 

0*037 

2-9334 

0 0358 

0*153 

0 045 

2*9324 

0 08G8 

0*158 

0060 

2*9308 

0 0381 

0165 

0-075 

2 9332 

0 0360 

0-154 


In Table VIII, a denotes the original amount of the hydroohlorio 
acid present in the system before coagulation, expressed as o.c of 
standard alkali solution, b, (a— 6) are expressed in the same way as 
previously ; p denotes the percentage concentration of the protective 
agent solution employed. In this set, however, instead of keeping 
the volumes of the protecting solution and the coagulant, 26 o. c. 
and 60 o. o. respectively, ttyy were reversed. 
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Table VIII. 

Sol protected by sodium oleate. 

Cono. of HC1 solution employed = N/ 10. Cone, of the As 2 S 3 


sol = 4 g. of As 2 0 3 per litre, a =162 ’3 c. c. 


p- 

b. 

fl — b. 

Adsorption of HGI 
in in. mols. 

000 

1 51*40 c. c. 

0 90 c. c. 

0*0686 

005 

150 09 

2-20 

0-1680 

010 

149*79 

2 51 

0-1915 

0-20 

119-51 

2 70 

0*2107 

0*25 

14971 

2*59 

0-1973 

0'30 

14816 

414 

0 3162 

0-40 

116-99 

5*31 

04 106 

0-50 

116-62 

5-68 

0*4326 

Table IX gives results for the 

barium ionic adsorptions when 

starch solutions were employed as protectors. 

The volumes of the 

sol, protector, and coagulant, were the same as in the first seven 
sets, viz., 26 c.c., 25 c.c., 60 c.c. respectively. 

Table IX. 

Sol protected by starch. 

Cone, of BaCl 
sol “0 g. of As 2 0 3 

2 solution employed = N/'2. 
per litre. a= 2 1)541 g. 

Cone, of the As 2 S 3 

p. 

b. 

a — b. 

Adsorption of Ha 
in m. mots. 

0 00 

2-8724 

0-0817 

0 350 

0*02 

28698 

0*0843 

0’361 

0*01 

2-8672 

0*0869 

0-372 

0’0« 

2-8664 

0-0877 

0*376 

0*07 

28761 

0-0780 

0*384 

008 

2‘8910 

0-0631 

0*270 

0*09 

2-8848 

0 0693 

0-297 

010 

2*8788 

0*0763 

0-823 

Oil 

2-8729 

0*0812 

0-348 

012 

2-8660 

0 0881 

0-878 

014 

2-8726 

0*0816 

0'849 

016 

2*8770 

0*0771 

O-830 
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Next, the adsorption of barium ions by the simple, unprotected 
arsenious sulphide sol at various dilutions was determined, and the 
results are given in Table X. Sols of various dilutions were obtained 
by diluting 1, 2£, 5 c. c. etc., of the stock sol to 25 c. c. Into each 
of these, 25 c. c. of barium chloride solutions were added, and the 
adsorption of barium ions was estimated after 24 hours The data 
in the first column, denoted by S, indicate the number of c. c. of 
the stock As 2 S 3 sol diluted to 25 c c. 


Table X. 

No protector usud 

Cone, of Ha('l 2 solution = .Y/3. Cone of the Ar 2 S 3 sol = 2 g. of 
As 2 0 i per litre. a-(MJ!)46g. 


s. 

h. 

a — b. 

Adsorption of Ba 
in m. mols. 

1 c. c. diluted 
to 25 c. c. 

0 '.18S2 

O-OGi'i 

0*0274 

2 *5 

0-!Wl>2 

0-0124 

0*0524 

5 

0-'Vs46 

ooioo 

0 0428 

7 „ 

0 0812 

0 0134 

0*0574 

in 

o 'J77(i 

(1-0170 

0*O72S 

12 

0*'i7lt) 

0*0230 

0*01185 

1» 

0 -,| 6''0 

0 0206 

0*1140 

10 .i 

0-9042 

0 0.101 

0*1302 

20 

0-9622 

00321 

0*1388 

25 

0"95H2 

0 0301 

0*1560 


in Table XI nre given the results of the variation of the ionic 
adsorption with the concentration of the protective agent solution, 
when tho arsenious sulphide sol was not present in the system In 
each case, 25 o. c. of barium chloride solution were added to 25 o c. 
of sodium oleate solution of known strength The estimation of the 
udsorption of barium ions after coagulation was done as usual. The 
data under, />, give the percentage concentrations of the sodium 
oleate employed. 
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Table XI. 

Adsorption by sodium olsate only. 
Cono. of BaCl a solution =N/9. o=0'9936 g. 


p- 

b. 

0 — 5 . 

Adsorption of Bn 
in m. mole. 

0*004 

0-9852 

0*0084 

0*036 

o-oio 

0 9821 

0‘0112 

0*048 

0*020 

0-9762 

0-0184 

0*079 

0*040 

0-9646 

0-0290 

0*124 

0*060 

0-9620 

0 0116 

0*178 

0*080 

0-9592 

0-0344 

0 147 

0100 

0-9556 

0 0380 

0163 

0*200 

0-9618 

0-0418 

0*178 

0*400 

0-9168 

0 0768 

* 0*329 


The curves in Figs. 1 — 3 relate the amount of ionic adsorption 
with that of the protecting agent in the system; these curves 

numbered 1, 2, 11 correspond to data m Tables 1, II, 111 XI 

respectively. 

Fig. 1. 

Percenhuje cone of sodium oleate 

o*oi o 03 o-on o-ob 



9 O'OIO 0*029 0-080 O'OiO 0*080 

Percentage tone, of gelatins. 



Adsorption of HC1 tn m. mol*. Adsorption of Fe" »» m. molt. 
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Fig. 2. 


Percentage cone, of starch. 


0 005 010 015 0*20 

262 
26*6 

25*4 

250 

24*6 > 

7*2 J 

6 H 

6*4 

6M) 

0 025 0 075 0*125 0 175 0*225 

Percentage cone, of gelatine. 



0*37 


0*33 


0*29 


Fig. 3. 

C e. of AsfSi sol diluted to 25 < c. and llitn employed. 

1 8 5 10 15 20 25 



Ptrbonlege cone, of sodium oleats. 


Adsorption of B»' in m. mols. Adsorption o' m m. mots. 
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Discussion. 

The results show that in the majority of cases for small pro- 
portions of the protector, adsorption of the coagulator increases by 
increasing the amount of the protector. It is, however, interesting 
to see in a number of cases that an increase in the proportion of the 
protector has led to a diminution of ionic adsorption. This is parti- 
cularly well brought out, e. g., by the minimum in curve 0, Fig. 2, 
showing the variable adsorption of barium as the proportion of the 
starch, introduced initially as a protector, is increased progressively. 
In this connection it is interesting to refer to the results of Chowdhury 
and Das ( J . Indian Chcm. Soo., 1930, 7, 378) on the decolorisation 
of oils by mixed adsorbents, viz. alumina and bauxite, silica and 
bauxite. They found that the amount of the colouring matter remo- 
ved, plotted against the proportion of one of the constituents of the 
adsorbing mixure, yields a curve with maxima and minima similar 
to those observed in the present work. Work of Chowdhury and Pal 
(ibid., 1930, 7, 451) on the adsorption of benzol vapour by mixed 
adsorbents shows similar results. We are of opinion that tho 
discontinuities like the ones mentioned ubove and observed by us 
indicate the formation of adsorption complexes between the added 
protector and the original colloid, with characteristic adsorption 
capacities. Results observed when ferric chloride was used as a 
coagulator are interesting ( cf . Tables IV, V, VI). It is seen that the 
amount of adsorption is practically constant although tho proportion 
of the protector has been varied, c. g., in Table IV from 0'015 to 0'6 
per cent. It is also remarkable that the electrolytic adsorption of the 
sol when protected by gelatine is approximately the same as that 
for the unprotected sol. 


Chkmic AL LABORATORIES, 

Benares Hindu Umversitt, Heceued January 13, 1U33. 

Benares. 



Studies in the Protective Action of Colloids. Part II. 

By Sbridiiar Sauvottam Johiii and A. Joga Hao. 

In Part I of this series (p. 237) a fixed quantity of the arsenious 
sulphide sol, protected by varying concentrations of a number of pro- 
tecting agents, was coagulated by different electrolytes. It was 
found that tho curves relating the amount of ionic adsorption with 
the corresponding concentration of tin* protector showed sharp dis- 
continuities, which were attributed to the formation of adsorption 
complexes with specific adsorptive capacities. The following experi- 
ments were carried out in order to in\e*digate if the above discontinu- 
ities were accompanied by a like change in two of the physical proper- 
ties of the system, viz., the viscosity and the turbidity, and their 
variation due to ' ageing The adsorption by the colloid of the 
protector itself also appeared to be a possible factor, and has been 
studied in the case of sodium oleate. 


Experimental. 

25 C. c. of the arsenious sulphide sol were taken into each of a 
number of well cleaned 100 c. c. flasks. Into one of these, 25 c. c. of 
distilled water were added ; in the rest the same volume of gela- 
tine solutions of increasing concentrations (denoted by p in Tables 
I — IV), was added. The mixtures were then shaken, and their vis- 
cosities and turbidities determined. These measurements were 
again taken after the the mixtures were allowed to stand (screened 
from light) for 30 hours. 

The viscosity was measured by the method due to Scarpa 
(Qazzetta, 1020, 40, 271 ; cf. also, Farrow, J. Client. Soc., 1012, 101, 
347). It consists in measuring the time of rise, t t and of fall, f 4 for 
a certain volume of the liquid against a constant reduced pressure, 
and under a certain hydrostatio pressure of the liquid itself, res- 
pectively. Thu viscosity, ij, is then given by, 
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where k is a constant for the instrument used and can be evaluated 
by measuring f t and t a for a liquid whose viscosity is known, e.g., 
water. The colloid solutions were allowed to attain the desired 
temperature by immersion in a thermostat for about half an hour. 
The thermostat temperature was kept constant within 0*06°. In 
Tables I — IV, p denotes the concentration of the gelatine solution ; it 
was used as a protector in experiments to which Tables II, III, and IV 
refer. Table I gives ij, for different values of p, for gelatine solutions 
only. Table II shows the viscosities of the gelatine-protected sols 
observed immediately after the addition of the protecting agent, for 
different values of p. Data in Tables III and IV refer to two inde- 
pendent series of experiments in which ij was observed 30 hours after 
mix ing the gelatine solution with the colloid. 

Turbidity was determined by means of an instrument of a Nephe- 
lometer type. It consists essentially of two tubes to hold the liquids 
to be examined, which are illuminated from below. The depths of 
the liquids ss shown by separate indicators can be varied by a rack 
and pinion arrangement, and the beams emerging from the liquid 
columns matched by viewing through the eyepieces fitted on the 
tubes The left hand tube was always filled with the arsenious sul- 
phide sol diluted with an equal volume of water, the indicator being 
kept at a certain height. The other tube was filled with the liquid to 
be examined for turbidity. The height of the latter, as shown by the 
indicator, is varied till the beams emerging from the two tubes just 
matched. This measurement was repeated with at least two different 
heights of the indicator in the standard liquid. The difference 
between the two heights gave a measure of the turbidity relative 
to t hat of the liquid taken as the standard. Table V and curves 
1 and 2, Fig. 2, give the results of these measurements imme- 
diately after the sol was mixed with gelatine solutions of varying 
concentrations. Turbidities were determined for the same mixtures 
niter 24 hours, and the results obtained shown in Table VI, and by 
curves 8, 4 and 6 in Fig. 2. 

Exp eriments were next made in order to obtain some idea of the 
adsorption by the colloid of the protecting substance used, via., 
oleate. Surface tensions of differently concentrated solutions 
of aodium oleatq»were measured by means of a stalagmometer. The 
solutions wore so dilute tlpt the difference of their densities from that 
of water was found to be negligible. Surface tensions have been in* 
dioated therefore only by the drop numbers. The results are shown 
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by (he curve 6 in Fig. S. Mixtures were next prepared in which a 
constant volume of the sol was protected by an equal volume of 
sodium oleate solution of different concentrations. The mixtures 
were allowed to stand for 24 hours, and their drop numbers deter* 
mined. These are shown under D in Table VII. a and a/2 refer res* 
pectivcly to sodium oleate concentrations before and after mixing. 
Sodium oleate concentrations corresponding to the drop numbers, D, 
observed for the mixed solutions were next read off from curve 6 in 
Fig. 8 and are quoted under 6 in Table VII. (a/2 — 6) was taken as a 
measure of the amount of sodium oleate removed from water due to 
its adsorption by the colloid. Curve 7 in Fig. 8 relates the amount of 
the above adsorption with the concentration of the proteotor. 


u 
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Table V. Table VI. 



Immediately after mixing. 


After 

24 hours. 


No. 

Percentage 

oi 

gelatine. 

Left 
height 
in cm. 

night 

height 

in cm. 

Relative 

turbidity. 

Left 
height 
in cm. 

Bight 
height 
in cm. 

Relative 

turbidity. 






10 

10 

0 

1 

0*000 

20 

20 

0 

20 

20 

0 


»» 
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0 

80 

30 
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16 5 
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Table VII. 


a. 

a/2. 

D. 

b. 

~2- b - 

0*05 

0*025 

ICO 

0*0155 


o-io . 

0'050 

177 

0*0165 

0 0335 

020 

0*100 

254 



0*25 

0*125 

*272 


0*1050 

0-80 

0160 

SIX) 

0*0263 

0-1237 

0-40 

0*200 

336 


0*1650 


Fio. 1. 


0-94 


0-93 


0-93 


0*91 


0-90 



Percentage cone. of gelatine. 


Visconty (for cunts 3 and 4). 




Drop numbers . 
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Fio. 2. 

Turbidity observed soon Turbidity observed 24 
after mixing. Curves 1 and hours after mixing. Curves 
2 with the standard liquid 3-5 with standard liquid at 
at heights of 20 and 30 cm. heights of 10, 20 and 80 cm. 
respectively. respect i vely . 



Amounts of sod . oleaU adsorbed in% cone . 
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Discussion. 

It is seen from ourve 1 , Fig. 1, that, >/. the viscosity of gelatine 
solutions increases practically linearly by increasing p, its concen- 
tration. Similar results have been observed by Davis and Oakes, 
(J. Amer. Qhem. 8oc., 1921, 48, 1526; ibid., 1922, 44, 464). The ij-p 
relation is also a simple one for mixture of gelatine solutions with 
the colloid, 17 being determined soon after mixing (c/. curve 2, Fig. 1). 
Marked discontinuities, similar to those observed previously (Part I) 
in ionio adsorption-protector concentration curves, appeared when 
the protected sols were allowed to stand for a period of about 30 
hours (curves 3 and 4). These two sets of results although not 
identical are sufficiently similar to show that the positions of dis- 
continuity are more than mere accidental breaks due to experimen- 
tal error. Indeed a lack of complete reproducibility of results 
within a given time period is well known in colloidal systems, and is 
to be attributed to the heterogeneity of the solutions, and the mark- 
ed dependence of their properties on the manner of their preparation, 
especially in the case of lyophiles, although the same quantities of 
the materials are used. We are inclined, therefore, to consider the 
above discontinuities as indicative of (i) some kind of interaction 
between the protector and the colloid, (ii) some sudden changes in 
the nature and the size of particles of the dispersed phase, or (iii) 
what is more likely, due to the combined effect of (0 and (it). Possibly 
these changes are amongst the main factors in the so-called ‘ ageing ’ 
phenomena, in which a time variation of some of the properties of 
oolloids, notably of the viscosity, is observed. In this connection it 
is interesting to point out that the above changes in viscosity pro- 
duced within only 30 hours are markedly greater than those found 
usually in the ' ageing ’ of simple sols, and might, therefore, be dis- 
tinctive of only the protected systems. 

It is important to note that the turbidity measurements show only 
a continuous increase with the concentration of the proteotor in every 
case. While the explanation of this result requires more detailed 
experimedtal work on protected sols, it may be perhaps permissible 
to point out (me general result noted incidentally in the oourse of 
studies of the coagulation processes and using different methods of 
measuring the degree of ooagulation which has been in progress for 
some time in these laboratories, that a given change in a oolloid 
system does not reveal itself equally markedly in all its properties 
(7. Indian Chem. Boo., 1081, 8, 11, 887; ibid., 1083, 9, 157). 
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By comparing curves 4 an 6 with 1 and 2 in Fig. 2, it is seen that 
turbidity diminishes with ageing, and that this dfliinution is more 
appreciable at low proportions of the protector. 

It is well known that one of the chief difficulties of interpreting re* 
suits for protected systems in general, has been that no accurate method 
is available for the estimation of the adsorption of the protector. 
We have determined this for sodium oleate on the assumption that 
the difference in the surface tension of its solution when pure, and 
when mixed with the colloid is due entirely to its adsorption by the 

colloid ( - 6, in Table VII). This is supported by the fact that the 

surface tension of the colloid solution used in the above experiments 
differed but little from that of pure water. The possible ascribability 
of the observed change of surface tension to alterations in the nature 
of the colloid particles in the system, besides that due to the factor 
assumed above, must be regarded as an open question. Our main 
assumption would appear, however, to be confirmed by the significant 
result ( cf. curve 7, Fig. 3) that the amount of sodium oleate adsorbed 
increases practically linearly as its concentration is increased. 

Thb Chemical Laboratories, 

Bbnarbs Hindi Univsrsity, Received March 1, 19S3. 
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The Chemistry of Alkycyc/open tanones Part III. 

The Synthesis of S'-Methylcyc/opentane- 
apiro-cyc/ohexane-3 : S-dione 

By Banchhodji Dajibhai Dbsai. 

Id a recent paper (J. Chem. Soo., 1932, 1079) the author has 
shown that when cyclopentane-«piro-cyclohexane-3:5-dione is methy- 
lated in presence of alcoholio sodium ethoxide a mixture of c-methyl- 
(I). (7-dimethyl- (II), and O-methyl-(III) derivatives are formed. 



(HI) (IV) 


It appeared of interest to subject 8'-methylcyclopentane-*piro- 
cyclohexane-3 : 5-dione (IV) to this reaction in order to see how far 
the presence of a methyl group affected its course ; hence its synthe- 
sis was undertaken. 

Two methods were tried. The condensation of 8-methyl- 
oyclopentenylacetone with ethyl sodiomalonate and hydrolysis of 
the resulting ester ( of. Vorlander, Annalen, 1897. 894 , 258 ; also 
Norris and Thorpe, J. Chem. Soc., 1921, 119 , 1205). Though this 
condensation gave an excellent yield, the method proved unsatis- 
factory owing to the difficulties involved in the preparation of the 
requisite ketone in a good yield from 8-methylcyclopentenylaoetio 
acid by Blaise-Maire reaotion. * 

The seoond method was the ring-olosure of the keto ester (V) 
whioh wbs prepared by the action of zino methyliodide on the add 
Qhloridg of ethyl hydrogen 8-nethylcyclopentane-l il-diaoetate. 
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Though the method involved a number of stages, the yield of the 
dione (IV) waa so good that it could be recommended for its prepa- 
ration. 

H 3 C — CH a >. yCH a — OOCH s 

MeCH — CH a ' X5H a — CO a C a H 3 

' (V) 

The alkylation of this, as well as of some other diones, under a 
variety of conditions will form the subject matter of another com- 
munication. 

Experimental. 

Dehydration of Ethyl S-methylcjclopentane-l-ol-bacetatc. 

(i) Phosphorus oxychloride method. — A mixture of phosphorus 
oxychloride (12 c.c.), the hydroxy ester (16 8 g.) (Desai, J.Chem.Soc., 
1932, 1074), and benzene (30 c.c.) was heated on the water-bath until 
the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased. The oil obtained by pouring 
the mixture into water was extracted with ether, washed with dilute 
sodium carbonate solution, dried, recovered and distilled when most 
of it boiled at 94-97° / 10 mm. On redistillation ethyl 3-methyloyo\o- 
p entenyl acetate boiled at 94-95°/10 mm. and had dj 10 , 0‘9526 ; 
n D al °, 1'4502, whence [ Rl ]d, 47 '4. (Calc., 47*87). (Found : 
C, 71*2 ; H, 9*7. C 10 H 1c O a requires C, 71*4 ; H. 9*5 per cent). 

(ii) Thionyl chloride method. (Darzens, Compt. rend., 1911,102, 
1601). — Thionyl chloride (12 g.) was gradually added to an ice-cold 
solution of the hydroxy eBter (16*6 g.) in pyridine (8 c.c.) and the 
mixture kept in ice for 2} hours. The oil, precipitated on adding 
.the mixture to dilute hydrochloric acid solution, was extracted with 
ether, washed alternately with dilute hydrochloric acid, sodium 
carbonate and water, dried, recovered and distilled when most of the 
liquid passed over at 96-99°/ 12 mm., leaving some undistillable 
residue. On redistillation the b.p. was 98-99°/ 12 mm., but the 
method was not found te be better than the phosphorus oxychloride 
method. 

(iii) Oaseous hydrogen chloride method.— It was observed that 
partial dehydration of the hydroxy ester occurred when its alooholio 
solution was saturated with gaseous HC1. But it did not offer any 
advantage over the first method. 
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Q-Methyloyolopentenylacetic acid. — The unsaturated ester was 
hydrolysed with an excess of 10% aqueous alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide at room temperature and the acid isolated in the usual 
way. It boiled at 127-28°/ 12 mm., remained as a gum, and had 
d$°, 1*016; n D *°®, 1*4722, whence [R t ] D , 38*54. (Calc., 38*01). (Found: 
C, 68*6; H, 8*7; Eq. wt., 139*0. CgHjgOg requires C, 68*6; H,8*5 
per cent. Eq. wt., 140). Attempts to prepare a solid dibromide 
were unsuccessful. The high molecular refraction is due to some 
a/3-isomer. 

3-Methylcyclopentenylacotonc . — 3-Methylcydopentenylacetic acid 
(14 g.) was heated with an excess of thionyl chloride for 1 hour 
and the acid chloride (b.p. 110-21°/21 mm.) was diluted with an 
equal volume of dry benzene. This was gradually added to a well- 
cooled solution of zinc methyliodide [prepared by heating zinc- 
copper couple (16 g.), methyl iodide (8 c.c.), ethyl acetate (3 c.c.) and 
toluene (12 c.c.) for 12 hours] in toluene. The mixture was kept 
in ice for 4 hours and then decomposed with cold dilute sulphuric 
acid. The filtered toluene solution was extracted with ether, washed 
with water and ammonium sulphate, dried and distilled, when the 
ketone boiled at U3-94°/18 mm., yield 60%. (Found: C, 78*2; 
H, 10*3. C 9 H l4 0 requires C, 78*3; H, 10*1 per cent). The semi - 
carbazone crystallised from dilute alcohol in needles, m.p. 185° 
(decomp. )* (Found: C, 61*2; n, 8*7. C 10 H 17 ON 3 requires C, 61*5; 
H, 8*7 per cent). 

Condensation of S-mcthylcjclopcntcnylacetone with ethyl sodio- 
malonate : Synthesis of S.methyloyolopentanfi-spiro-oyclohczanc- 
8 :&~dionc (IV). — The above ketone (13*8 g.) was gradually added to a 
well-cooled suspension of ethyl sodiomalonate in absolute alcohol 
(2*8 g. Na, 16 g. ethyl malonate and 30 c.c. alcohol), and the 
reaction was completed by heating for 12 hours on the water-bath. 
The resulting dione-ester was hydrolysed directly by adding 
caustic potash (25%, 50 o.o.) and heating for 6 hours. Alcohol was 
evaporated off and the aqueous solution was extracted with ether to 
remove tho neutral impurities. The slightly acidic solution was 
heated on a sand-bath till the evolution of carbon dioxide ceased 
and the dione crystallised from the strongly acid solution on 
cooling. This was reorystallised from dilute alcohol in plates or 
from benzene-petrol mixture in cubes, m.p. 127-28®. The aqueous 
solution gave red oolour with alcoholic ferrio chloride solution. 
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(Found: ,0, 78 2; S, 0*0. C n H la O a requires C, 78*8; H, 8‘9 
per cent). 

The methylene derivative was immediately precipitated as an 
oil on adding formaldehyde to the saturated solution of the dione 
end solidified on standing and scratching. It crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in long slender needles, m p. 161-62°. (Found: C, 74 '0; 
H, 8*7. C 93 H 39 0 4 requires C, 74*2; H, 8*6 per cent). 

The anilide, prepared by heating the dione with an exoess of 
aniline on a free flame for 16 minutes, solidified on rubbing with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallised from dilute alcohol (ohar- 
coal) in needles, mp. 156°. (Found C, 80 1; H, 8 8. C I7 Hj,ON 
requires C, 80*0; H, 8*2 per cent). 

Syntheeis of ethyl S-methylcyclopentane-l-acetonc-l-acetate . — 
Ethyl hydrogen 8-methylci/cIopentnne-l : 1-dincttate (Desai, J 
Chem. Soc., 1982, 1070) (23 g ) was heated with tbionyl chloride 
(20 c.c ) for 2 hours and the excess of thionyl chloride removed. 
The crude acid chloride diluted with benzene (26 c.c.) was gradually 
added to a well-cooled toluene solution of zinc methyliodide (1*2 
mol.), and the mixture was decomposed with cold dilute sulphuric 
acid after 8 hours. The filtered toluene solution was extracted with 
ether, washed with water and ammonium sulphate solution, dried 
awl distilled when most of it boiled at 152-55°/ 14 mm. (20 g.). 
This was hydrolysed with 60^> caustic potash and the acid isolated 
in the usual manner. The keto-acid, which was admixed with the 
glutarie acid, was partially punfied by extraction with light petrol 
(b.p. 40-60°), in which the keto-acid was freely soluble. 

The temicarbazone of the acid crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
needles, m.p. 182° (decomp.) (Found: C, 66*4; H, 8*8. 
CieHftiOgNs requires C, 56*5; H, 8*2 per cent). 

b-Methylcyolopentane.l-acctone-l-aceUc acid, regenerated from 
semioarbazone, boiled at 181-62°/J2 mm. and remained as a viscous 
gum. It had d|°°, 1*056; n D S0 °, 1*4718, whence [BJ„ 52*41. (Calc,, 
62*68). (Found: C, 66*5; H, 9*8 ; Eq. wt., 198*6. C,,H la O, 
requires C, 66*6; H, 9*1 percent. Eq. wt., 198). 

The ethyl safer, prepared with alcoholic hydrogen chloride, boiled 
«k 146*/ 14 on, and had d} 1 *, 0*9908; n D #1 °, 1*4662, whence 
82*0. (Calc., 6V1). (Found: 0, 08*9 ; H, 9*8. C, a H t> O a 
wqafreaO.’W'O; H, 9*7 per cent), 
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The temiearbatone crystallised from dilute alcohol in leafy 
plates, m.p. 87-88°. (Found: C, 69*5, H, 8*9. OuH 9 gO t N 9 
requires C, 59*4; H, 8*8 per cent). 

The ester (5 g.), dissolved in a solution of sodium (0 ‘6 g.) in 
absolute alcohol (15 c o.), was heated on the steam-bath for 6 
hours, when it was quantitatively converted into B'-methylcyclo- 
pentane-spiro-cycIohexane-3 : 5-dione (IV). 

This work was carried out at the Imperial College of Soience 
and Technology , South Kensington, London and I am grateful to 
Professor J. F Thorpe, C.B E., FRS , for his kind interest. My 
thanks are also due to the University of Bombay for a scholarship 
and to the Chemical Society for a grant that partly defrayed the 
cost. 

Department or Chemistry, 

Mosiim University, Rtcemd May 1), 1933. 

Amqarh. 




The Chemistry of Jute-lignin. Part II. 

Potash Fusion of Lignin. 

By Polin Bbhari Sarkar. 

The structure of lignin still remains undetermined and the investi- 
gators appear to be divided mainly into three groups as to its nature. 
Klason ( Ber ., 1020, 53 , 700, 1864), Heuser and Winsvold (Cellu- 
loaechem., 1923, 4 , 40), Frcudenberg {Ber., 1929, 62 , 1554) from 
the chemical examination of lignin derivatives and its decomposition 
products hold that lignin contains the benzene nucleus together with 
oxidisable side chains; Herzog ( Ber , 1929, 62 , 1600) and H&gglund 
(Svcmk Kem. Tidskr, 1929, 41 , 185) from the study of ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of lignin derivatives conclude that lignin mu6t 
contain at least one aromatic ring; while Strupp ( Cclluloaechem ., 
1924, 5 , 6) and others consider lignin to be hydroaromatic in nature 
having for their support the results of pressure oxidation and 
vacuum distillation of lignin. The third group of workers, Willstatter 
and his collaborators {Ber., 1922, 55 , 2637) maintain that lignin 
is entirely aliphatic in structure just like cellulose and pentosans with 
which it is closley related. 

The problem has in recent years been complicated by the fact 
that lignins from different sources have been found to behave 
differently though the same methods have been applied for their 
study. Powell and Whittaker ( J . Che in. Soc., 1924, 125 , 357) who 
made a thorough examination of flaxwood-lignin, observed on compar- 
ing their results with those of Cross and Bevan for jute-lignin, 
" Thus, jute-lignin is essentially different from flax-lignin." It 
appears rather unlikely that lignins from different woods have 
different compositions. The anomalous behaviour of lignins from 
diff erent sources would just as well be explained by the degree of 
polymerisation. Before any definite formula can be assigned to 
lignin it is neogssary to establish the identity of structure of the 
different lignins. Henoe the importance of studying the decomposi- 
tion products of lignins from all possible sources. 
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Jute-lignin was first studied as lignone chloride by Gross and 
Bevan (/. Chem. 800 ., 1882, 41, 90) who assigned the formula 
0 l9 H„0„ to the ** aromatio constituent ” of jute-fibre. They also 
observed the great resemblance between jute-lignin (which they did 
not isolate) and oatechin though they could not separate any product 
therefrom aimilar to the latter Subsequently (Bar., 1898, 26, 2620) 
they were struok by the yellow colour of the ohloro compound of 
lignin similar to that of quinones from whioh they suggested a 
ketonio structure. 

The large volume of experimental data obtained from the study of 
lignins from different woods cannot be explained by the ketonio for- 
mula unless we assume jute lignin to be essentially different from 
others. Since then no work has been done on jute-lignin; the above- 
mentioned authors worked with lignocellulose and not with isolated lig v 
nin, and their results are difficult to interprete. Hence it was thought 
worth while to make a systematic study of lignin isolated from jute 
in order to see if it really differed from others. In an earlier paper 
(/. Indian Chem. 80c., 1931, 8, 397) it was shown by the author 
that lignin extracted from jute-fibre had generally speaking almost 
similar properties, both physical and chemical, to some wood-lignins. 
In the present investigation, alkali fusion under different conditions 
has been studied with a view to see if it gave indentical decomposi- 
tion products The results obtained confirm the view that jute- 
lignin is in many respects similar to, if not indentical with, other 
lignins. 

WillstStter's method has been found by the author ( loc . cit.) 
to be the best for the isolation of lignin from jute, used in this in- 
vestigation. The potash fusion^was carried out at different tempera- 
tures, for varying times, under different atmospheres and in different 
vessels. Temperature has been found to be the most important 
factor and time the next At temperatures above 240° onty traces 
of protocateehuic acid and pyroeatechol could be obtained ; above 
260° none, whilst if the fusion was continued for more than one hour, 
the yield of these bodies rapidly diminished, even if the temperaturo 
was kept below 240°. Iron was shown by HeuBer (loc. cit.) to have 
aoatalytio effect on the potash fusion causing a higher yield of 
aeomatio substances, while by using zinc dust Bassow and Zickmaan 
(/. pr. Chon\„ 1929, it, 128, 189) was able to increase the yield of pro* 
toaeieebuie add from 8 to 16%. No suoh improvement could be 
observed to th* case of jute4ignin, when fused in an iron oruoiblq in 
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(he presence of zinc dust at temperatures specified by the authors. 
Obviously jute-lignin is more susceptible to the action of fused ftllmli 
than wood-lignins and is acted upon at lower temperatures. The 
poor yield of aromatic substanoes at relatively high temperatures 
and for prolonged times is explained by the fact that both proto- 
cateohuio acid and pyrocatechol are more or less rapidly decomposed 
to ourbon dioxide and oxalic acid, by the oxidising action of the fused 
potash (Heuser and Winsvold. loc. cit.). The best yield of aromatic 
bodies was obtained by fusing jute-lignin at 220-30° for 1 hour, 
all the lignin being added as quickly as possible at 200°. More 
oxalic acid was obtained at higher temperatures but less lignic acid. 
Xo lignic acid was found at 300° when the fusion was continued 
for 3$ hours, oxalic acid being the only product. Whh wood-lignin 
this is not the case. With iron vessd and in an atinisphere of 
nitrogen only a slightly higher yield of ariin.vic bodies could he 
obtained, the maximum being 13 87% In m atm sphere bf ea>*b >n 
dioxido more oxalic acid was obiainc I but with n > itnpr we-neot in 
the yield of aromatic substances. 

Butyric acid has been identified a- a {>>•. ! i t if f u«i m of j it 

lignin, the highest yield was 9*13% . X > t r av i \ mill c aci I ro « t,J 

be detected in any of the numerous f i- ou- et iei i rh i . •• 
lignin nor any product, containing my m • li »xy if I’h ">n. 
tion of butyric acid indica’es the presen.* • >f i •> d- clun > i 
least 4 carbon atoms in the lignin m dear • 1 cos- n H - 

formula contains a chain but wth two i)0 ;rm .s wh *n ,vi n • 

explain the formation of butyric acid Ag on, the aromatic ring «vith 
two CO groups in 1 : 5 positions cannot give catechol. Las iy, 
protoctcohuic acid has the OH groups in 3 . 4 positions >v th respect 
to the COO H group. In the lignin molecule th* ca boxyl griup 
must have been formed by the oxidation of a side chain and the OH 
groups were either already present or have been formed from OCH , 
group in those positions. Those do not occur in Cross and Bevan's 
formula, whioh is therefore untenable. 

Hawley and Harris (Ind. Enj. Chem., 1932, .24. 873) are 
recently reported to have prepared lignin by heating purified wood 
or celluose in aealod tubes at 138° for a maximum period of 
8 days. It was similar to lignin as regards resistance to hydro- 
lysis, chlorination, sulphide reaction, ultraviolet absorption spec- 
trum and reducing value. They called it synthetio lignin. Jute 
after complete delignification by chlorine peroxide was subjected to 

2 
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the same treatment, exactly, under the same conditions. The white 
fibre turned brown and brittle. Lignin was isolated therefrom 
by Willstiitter’s method, but the brown fibre did not respond 
to the colour tests with aniline acetate and phlorogluoinol, usually, 
given by ordinary jute. However, the black mass, obtained after 
hydrolysis of the cellulose, possessed physical resemblance to genuine 
lignin. On fusion with potash at 220*30° in the usual way, no 
carbon dioxide or any other gas was evolved and no smell was per- 
ceptible. It was only partly dissolved by the alkali. On adding water, 
a light brown powder separated. The pale brown solution was 
examined for protocatechuic acid and other similar acids but none' 
could be detected, not even oxalic acid. Thus, the so-called synthetic 
lignin is chemically different from genuine lignin. 

Baw jute was delignified by moist chlorine peroxide gas, complete 
removal of lignin was ascertained by dissolving the milk-white fibre in 
72% H 2 S0 4 to a colourless solution. The fibre was then fuse<Pat 
220-30° with caustic potash exactly in the same way as in the case of 
lignin. The fused mass was pale yellow and the aqueous solution 
gave no precipitate with dilute sulphuric acid. On steam distillation 
only formic and acetic acids were identified but no butyric acid. 
The alcoholic extract gave oxalic acid in large amounts and nothing 
was obtained by extraction with ether. Hence, aromatic substances 
are constituent parts of the lignin molecule, which must, therefore, 
be aromatic in nature. It is much more likely that the drastic oxidis- 
ing action of fused alkali causes the decomposition of a complex 
molecule to simple ones, rather than the formation of aromatic bodies 
from aliphatic ones. 


Experimental. 

Caustic potash (25 g.), dissolved in water (10 c.c.), was heated to 
200° in a large nickel crucible, provided with a nickel tube, sealed at 
one end or better an iron tube containing a little mercury to protect 
the thermometer and finely powdered lignin (5 g.) was rapidly added 
to the molten mass with vigorous stirring. (The lignin should 
be added at a temperature lower than that of fusion since the 
reaction is exothermic.) The mass frothed up and a pink colour 
developed. In order to keep the mass in the liquid statp caustic 
potash (25 g. in 10 c.c. water) was again added after half an 
hour. A characteristic smell was given off during the fusion^ 
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Ii is difficult to detect the end point but by repeated trials 
one hour has been found to be the optimum duration. At 
higher temperatures the mass became deep brown and finally black 
in whioh case no protocateohuic acid could be detected. At 800° 
for 8ft hours a white mass was obtained giving only oxalic acid. 

The mass was cooled, dissolved in the minimum quantity of water 
and acidified with 30% H 2 S0 4 . After 2-3 hours the lignic acid 
separated and a clear light brown liquid was obtained by filtration. 
The lignic acid was washed with lukewarm water until free from 
H 2 80 4 , dried at 105° and weighed. 

The filtrate with the washings was subjected to steam distillation, 
until the distillate was neutral. Butyric acid was detected in the 
distillate, but no phenol. 

The liquid left in the distilling flask was neutralised with 
Na 2 C0 3 and evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The acidified 
dy residue was extracted with absolute alcohol in a soxhlet appara- 
tus. After the removal of alcohol, the residue was exhaustively 
extracted with dry ether. The undissolved solid was treated with 
water, made alkaline with ammonia and oxalic acid precipitated by a 
boiling solution of CaC’l 2 . This was washed, dried in the steam 
oven and weighed. 

The residue from the ether extraction was then treated with ben- 
zene in the cold. Pyrocatcchol was obtained in solution while proto* 
catechuic acid remained undissolved. The quantitative figures refer 
to a fusion done at 220-30° in air in which 5 25 g. of lignin were 
taken. Results of other experiments arc given in a tabular form 
in the next page. 

Lignic acid. — 1*291 G. was obtained from 5‘2o 8. (24'6 % of the 
liginin taken). It is a black amorphous solid which reduoes Fchling’s 
solution, contains no methoxy group (Zeiscl), does not react with 
Cl 8 in aqueous suspension. It dissolves readily in aloohol but is 
not precipitated by ether. It contains no potassium, has 0 87% ash. 
A part o.f it was fused again at 240-00° with potash in the usual 
way for 2} hours. The whole of it did not react with KOH and oxalic 
acid was the only product. The other part was then fused at 220 
—80° for 1ft hours. Protooatcchuic acid and oxalic acid were 
detected in the fused mass. Thus lignic acid appears to be the 
preoumor of protooatechuio acid and hence of catechol. 

Butyric acid.— The distillate from tho steam distillation was 
made alkaline with Na^COj, evaporated to dryness on the water- bath 
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and the residue acidified with strong H 2 S0 4 . The characteris- 
tic smell of butyric acid was at once perceptible. The mixture was 
then warmed cautiously with a little alcohol and the sweet pineapple 
odour of the butyric ester confirmed the acid. The solution of Ca- 
salt appeared as a precipitate on boiling. As no other acid could be 
detected, the acid-distillate from the fusion product in question was 
titrated with N/lO-NaOII with phonolphthalein as indicator ; 53*9 c.c. 
of it was required, so 9' 13% of butyric acid was obtained. 

Oxalic acid . — The aqueous solution of the ether — insoluble resi- 
due gave a white precipitate with CaCl 3 insoluble in acetic acid and 
ammonia but soluble in mineral acids. It readily decolourises warm 
acidified KMn0 4 . The acidified solution was concentrated and 
kept in the vacuum desiccator, crystals of oxalic acid appeared 
which melted at lol°. [Found: CaO, 3829. Ca (C00).>H 3 0 
requires CaO, 38*35 per cent]. The Ca-salt was dissolved in dilute 
H 2 SO t and the acid estimated volumctrically with Nfl 0-KMnO 4 . 
10 C. c. of the solution (made 500 c.c. from 5*25 g. lignin) required 
4*35 c.c. of KMnOj, which corresponds to 18*72°,', of anhydrous 
oxalic acid. 

Protocol cchuic aci<l — The residue of the ether extraction was 
separated by cold benzene into two fractions. The insoluble part 
was a light brown powder which could not be decolorised in aqueous 
solution with animal charcoal. It gives bluish green colour with 
FeCl 3 , which turncs deep red with a drop of sodium carbonate solu- 
tion. It turnes Fehling’s solution green at once and reduces slowly 
and it also reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate in the cold. It de- 
colourises acid potassium permanganate rapidly and gives with lead 
acetate a white lead salt soluble in acetic acid. A slightly acid solu- 
tion of lead acetate also precipitated the salt which was washed and 
dried. The finely powdered salt was suspended in ether and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen passed into it. The ethereal solution of the acid 
was crystallised from water, m.p. 190° ( mixed m. p. with Merck’s 
pure sample showed no depression). From 5*25 g. of lignin the 
roaiduc after extraction with benzene amounted to 0*6350 g. (12*1%). 

Catechol . — The pale grey residue after evaporation of benzene 
was decolourised and crystallised from benzene in rectangular blocks. 
Dried over sulphuric acid in vacuum it melted sharply at 103°. 
A mixed melting point with Kahlbaum’s product was exactly the 
same. It was very easily soluble in water and it reduces neutral silver 
nitrate readily, in the cold. It gives a green coloration with ferric 
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chloride and turns red with sodium carbonate solution. The 
aqueous solution with alkalis remains oolourless. Neutral lead 
acetate precipitates the white lead salt which iB readily soluble 
in acetic acid. Neutral potassium permanganate is deoolourised 
in the cold. From 5*25 g. of lignin 0*1840 g. of catechol was 
obtained (8*5%). 


Summary. 

(1) By the potash fusion of jute-lignin oxalic, butyric and proto* 
catechuic acids, and pyrocatecbol besides lignic acid have been 
obtained. 

(2) The formation of these products proves conclusively that jute- 
lignin is not essentially different from various other wood-lignins. 

(8) Delignified jute-fibre gave neither aromatic substances nor 
butyric acid when similarly treated. 

(4) Cross and Bevan’s formula has been shown to be untenable 
as it cannot explain the formation of these products. 

(5) tTute-lignin has been found to be attacked at a comparatively 
lower temperature than wood-lignins and the best yield has been 
obtained at 220-80° for one hour, 

(6) Lignic acid is the precursor of protocatcohuic acid and so of 
catechol. 

(7) The so-called synthetic lignin hus been shown to bo different 
from native lignin in jute. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my grateful thanks to Prin- 
cipal D. N. Sen, M.A., and Prof. B. K. Chowdhury, M.Sc. for giving 
me facility for work. My best thanks are also due to Prof. J. O. 
Ohosh, D.Rc. and Dr. J. K. Chowdhury, Ph.D. for encouragement 
and valuable suggestions. 


Chemical LiBOBATORT, 

B. N. Colleob, Patna, 
and Dacca Urivsssitt. 
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6-Aldehydo-4-methyl-a-naphthapyrone and Dyes 
Derived from it. 

By Rajbndra Nath Sen and Qopal Chandra Mukherjbb. 

6-Aldehydocoumarin was previously obtained by the application 
of Reiraer and Tiemann’s reaction on coumarin (Sen and Chakravarti, 
J. Amcr. C'hem. Soc., 1928, 80, 2428), 4-Methyl-a-naphtbapyrone 
similarly yields about 30% of an aldehyde, the aldehydic group 
entering the 0-position ( para to original OH group) there being no 
other possibility. The aldehyde does not melt up to 300°, it readily 
gives a phenylhydrazono (m. p. 125°), a semicarbazone (m.p. 260°) 
and an oxime (which docs not melt up to 260°). 

The aldehyde condenses with dimetbylaniline to produce a leuco 
base of a triphenylmethane dye which on oxidation gives the carbinol, 
the salt of which produces a bluish-green shade on silk and wool. 
A pyroninc dye has been obtained by condensing the aldehyde with 
four molecules of resorcinol, when the C = 0 group in the lactone ring 
as well as the aldehyde group react. Silk is dyed a bright orange 
shade by the sodium salt of this compound. 

Experimental. 

fi-Aldehydo-i-mcthyl-a-naphthapyronc. 


CO 

0/\CH 



w 


CHO 

A solution of* 4-methyl-tt-naphthaypyrone (10*6 g.) (obtained by 
the condensation of a-naphtbol and aoetoacetio ester in presence of 
sulphuric acid, Bartach, fier., 1008, 36, 1066) in oauetio soda (14 g. 
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in 40 c.o. of water) was heated on the water-bath for 10-12 hours 
with gradual addition of a mixture of chloroform (10 c.c.) and alcoho 
(30 q,c.). The temperature was kept initially at 80° for the first 3 
hours, the solution being mechanically stirred throughout. Tho 
deep red solution turned first deep blue on the addition of 
chloroform and alcohol and changed to red again after 0-7 hours. 
The solution, after removing alcohol and chloroform on a water-bath 
was hoidified with acetic acid when a pasty gelatinous solid separated 
out. This was collected, dried, and washed several times with 
chloroform to remove any excess of the mother substance. The 
residue was dried and crystallised from glacial acetic acid (charcoal) 
as brown microcrystalline needles, m.p. above 280°, yield 3'5 g. 

It is insoluble in water, chloroform, benzene and ether ; modera- 
tely soluble in alcohol and acetone and very readily soluble in hot 
glacial acetic acid. (Found: C, 74 78; H; 4 31. C i:> Hj 0 Oj requires 
C, 75 63; H, 4‘2 per cent). 

The phcnylhydrazone, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
as yellow needles from dilute acetic acid, m. p 125°. (Found: X, 
9'25. C 2 iHi e 0 2 N 2 requires X, 8'53 per cent). 

The semicarbazone, prepared in the usual manner, separated ns 
chocolate brown needles from dilute alcohol, in. p. 200°. (Found : 
N, 15*31, CifiH 13 0 3 Nj requires N, 1 P23 per cent). 

Oxime . — The. aldehyde (2 g.) was dissolved in the smallest 
amount of dilute caustic soda solution and to this solution was added 
a saturated solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (5 g.) and tho 
solution heated on a boiling water-bath with an air condenser for 4 3 
hours. It was then cooled and acidified with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and the precipitate dried. It crystallised from alcolH 
as red microcrystallinc needles not molting below 280°. (Found: N, 
5*54. Cj 3 Hu 0 3 N requires N, 5*53 percent). 

Condensation of the aldehyde with dimethylaniline . — The aldehyde 
(2 g.) was dissolved in dimethylnniline (10 c. c.) and the solution 
heated on a boiling water-bath for 30 hours with frequent additions 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c. in all). It was isolated as 
usual and finally crystallised from alcohol as greenish-white powder 
not melting below 250°. It is moderately soluble in alcohol and 
acetone and soluble in both acid and alkali. (Found : N, 6*5. 
C 3 jH 30 0 2 X 2 requires N, 6*06 per cent). 

When the leuco base, thus obtained, is oxidised with lead 
peroxide, it dyes silk a beautiful greenish-blue shade. 



6-ALDEHYDO-4-METHYL-a-NAPHTHAPYRONE 

Condensation of the Aldehyde with Resorcinol. 
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A mixture of the dry aldehyde (1 mol., 15 g.), dry resorcinol 
(4 mol., 5 g.) and concentrated sulphuric acid (d 1*84, 2 c.c.) was 
heated first , n a boiling water-bath for 2-3 hours and then on an 
oil-bath at 120-130° for 5-0 hours with an air condenser. It was 
then isolated in the manner described by Sen and Chakravarti 
(toe. cit.). 

The formula is based on the fact that the analogous condensation 
product of 0-aldehydo-coumarin with resorcinol possesses a similar 
formula giving a tripotassium salt (Sen and Chakravarti, loc cit.). 
It does not melt below 280° and is soluble in alcohol and 
acetone, insoluble in ether and benzene. Silk is dyed a bright 
orange shado by its sodium ' salt. (Found : C, 1 1 lGj H, 4 03. 
C 30 H 24 O 7 requires C, 77*49; H, 3 97 per cent). 


CnsyicAL Laboratory, 
Presidency College, 
Calcutta 


Received December 9 . 1932 . 
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Complex Compounds of Iridium. Part II. 
Compounds of Organic Sulphides 
and Pyridine. 

By Prafulla Chandra BAy, Nadiabehari Adhikari and 
Ranajit Ghosh. 

In a previous communication (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9, 
261) it has been stated that during reaction with organic sulphides, 
iridium tetrachloride first loses chlorine and that this reaction be- 
comes accelerated in presence of alcohol. We have since then tried the 
same reaction in other media, e.g„ acetone, chloroform and benzene. 
In acetone, the reaction yields the same compound IrCI 3 *3Et s S 
even in cold along with a tarry residue. No appreciable reaetion, 
however, takes place in chloroform but a very feeble reaction is 
noticed in presence of moisture, though no sufficient quantity for 
analysis could be separated. In benzene, even when heated with 
constant shaking for 6-8 hours, there is no reaction and like platinio 
ohloride, iridium chloride reacts with ethyl sulphide, methyl sulphide, 
diethyl disulphide or dimethyl disulphide in absence of alcohol or 
acetone, etc., though after prolonged contact, with evolution of 
hydroohlorio acid. Moreover, even in presence of dilute aqua regia, in 
alcohol the same product IrCl 3 '3Et 9 S is obtained. All these point 
to the fact that iridium ohloride in solution is first reduced and then 
reacts with the sulphide present ; the presence of a small amount 
of ohlortne in solution cannot prevent the reduction. That iridium 
triohloride is formed, has been further proved by the isolation of its 
soluble variety when dimethyl disulphide was allowed to acton 
iridium tetrachloride in alcohol in presence of a small amount of 
aqua regia (this will form the subject of a subsequent communica- 
tion). 

It ha* already been shown (too. c it.) that by the aotion of ethyl 
sulphide on iridium tetrachloride in presence of hot aloohol under 
reflux, a compound of the formula IrCl a '8Et a S (m. p. 131°) was 
obtained. It was noticed there that a very minute quantity of 
pg insoluble powder flao separated. The yield of this substance has 
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been found to increase if the above reaction is conducted in cold. 
It possesses the same chemical composition as the other compound 
but differs from it in colour, solubility and melting point. The 
present compound, when crystallised from hot acetone, is obtained in 
brownish-red shining needles but when powdered or precipitated from 
its solution, it is of light pink colour and is stable oven when 
heated up to 200°. It is insoluble in benzene, sparingly so in 
alcohol and acetone but extremely soluble in chloroform, whcrcaB 
the previous orange coloured substance is extremely soluble in 
benzene and also soluble in most of the organic solvents including 
ether. 

Theoretically two isomers of IrClj‘3 Et 2 S arc possible, e.g., 


Et 2 S 

Et a S 

Et 2 S, 1 ,Et 2 S 

Cj-J EUS 

1 _ 


Ir Jr 

Cl-p Cl Cl | CJ 


Cl 

Et 2 S 

Cis (I) 

Trans (II 


By his exhaustive works on isomerism in iridium complexes. 
Delepine has established that the c»s- compound is always orange and 
the trans, red. By analogy, the constitution of the red compound 
should be (II) and that of the orange one, (I). By the action of 
pyridine on (I), two compounds of the formula 1 IrCI 3 Ty‘2Et 2 S and 
IrCl3‘2PyEt 2 S have been obtained. Both the compounds ure 
orange-yellow, soluble in acetone and extremely so in chloroform 
and pyridine and have sharp melting points. Their acetone solutions 
do not give any precipitnte with silver nitrate in the same solvent. 
The remaining Et 9 S could not be replaced by pyridine even when the 
reactants were heated in a sealed tube at 140-50° for 10 hours. These 
may be represented as : 



(IH) (IV) 

The melting point rises gradually as each of the Et s 8 group is re- 
placed by pyridine, e.g., (I) melts at 181°, (III) at 171-72°, and 
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(IV) at 260°. Similar cases of partial replacement of ethyl 
sulphide by pyridine, ethylaminc and piperidine, etc., is not 
uncommon in platinum compounds ( cf . J. Indian Chem. 8oc„ 1926, 
3, 361). 

By the action of benzyl sulphide on iridium tetrachloride 
IrCl 3 * 3Bz 2 8 has been obtained. As the chlorine does not ionise in 
solution, it can be represented like (I). Along with this, a red 
compound is also formed but it haB not yet been isolated in the pure 
state. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of IrCI 3 ‘3Et 2 S (red variety, m.p. 171°). — Iridium 
tetrachloride (8g.) and ethyl sulphide (8 c c ) in alcohol (30 c.c.) 
were mixed together and kept corked for 12 days with occasional 
stirring and then the solution filtered to separate a very small 
quantity of greyish black mass, probably reduced iridium, which 
gradually formed during the reaction The deep red filtrate was 
then concentrated in vacuum over calcium chloride for 2 days 
when a crystalline substance separated out. The crystals were 
collected, washed free from tho adhering liquid with benzene and 
finally with cold acetone, m.p. 150-60°. This on further crystal- 
lisation (4 times) from a mixture of chloroform and acetone melts 
at 171°. It is a brownish-red shining substance but when obtained as 
u precipitate from chloroform or acetone solution or powdered, it is 
fiesh coloured. The filtrate was then treated as recorded in the previous 
paper (loc. cit.). (Found: Cl, 17 92; S, 16*9, 17*3; Ir, 33*6. IrCl 3 * 
3Et 2 S requires Cl, 18*68; S, 17 08 ; Ir. 33*86 percent). 

Preparation of Ir(’l.,*Py*2Et 8 S. — To a solution of IrCl 3 * 
3Et 2 S (2 g.) in benzene (2(> c. c ), pyridine (3 c.c.) was added and the 
mixture heated under reflux on a water-bath for 10 — 12 hours and 
then for another 6 — 7 hours without a oondenser. Shining yellow 
crystalls separated out on cooling. These were collected, washed with 
a small quantity of cold benzene and digested with acetone (hot) 
when almost the whole of the substance went into solution 
leaving a very small quantity, also insoluble in hot chloroform and 
pyridine, melting ut 222° (decomp.). From the acetone solution, 
glistening yellow crystalline substance was obtained and this when 
twice orystallised from the same solvent melted at 171-72°. The 
main filtrate on dilution with a mixture of acetone and water 
yielded the above eubstanoe, m. p. 171-72°, when orystallised 
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several times from aoetone. It is soluble in benzene end acetone 
sparingly so in aloohol but freely in chloroform. In aoetone solution 
it does not give any preoipitate with silver nitrate in the same sol- 
vent. (Found: Cl, 10 '2; S, 11*0; Ir, 34 25. IrCVPy‘2Et a 8 requires 
Cl, 10 05 ; 8, 114; Ir, 34‘6 per cent). 

Preparation of Ir Cl 8 'Et 2 S'2Py. — Ir Cl 3 *8Et s 8(l'5 g.) in pyridine 
(5 o. o.) was heated in n sealed tube for 4 hours at 120*25° and then 
for another 4 hours at 145*50°. Before heating, the IrCl 3 *8Et a S 
was in solution but after heating and cooling the tube a fair amount of 
a yellow crystalline substance was found to separate (B). The pyridine 
solution was decanted off and this on dilution yielded a dirty yellow 
precipitate. It was collected and crystallised from acetone, m. p. 
286-40° (A) ; but on fractionally crystallising it thrice from acetone, 
the melting point rose up to 258° and on analysis found to be iden- 
tical with (B). The solid crystalline substance was washed with 
acetone (cold) and ether to remove the last trace of pyridine and 
then crystallised from hot chloroform, m. p. 258°. When again 
dissolved in acetone, it was found that a very small portion con- 
taining a white and a red substance did not pass into solution but 
the quantity being too small it was not further dealt with. The 
melting point was finally found to be 260° (B). (Found :N, 4*8; S, 
5 76; Cl, 19 7 ; Ir, 35 37 Iri’l., Et a S‘2Py requires X, .VI; 8, 5 85; 
Cl, 19 4; Ir, 35 '28 per cent). 

Preparation of Ir Cl 3 * 3Bz a S. — In a stoppered conical flask, 
iridium chloride (6 g.), benzyl Bulphide (18 6 g ) and alcohol (75 o. c.) 
were taken together and kept closed. The chloride took about 4 hours 
to go into solution and the sulphide about 20 hours. After 21 
hours a yellow precipitate began to separate Blowly and this, once 
begun, went on for a week when a tarry substance was firat noticed 
to separate along with the yellow substance. The solid substance was 
then collected and dissolved in benzene from whioh on spontaneous 
evaporation, it was obtained in pale yellow eolour, m. p. 201°. It Js 
highly, soluble in benzene and chloroform. (Found : Cl, 11 '2; 8, 9*70; 
lx, 20*4. IrCl 3 ‘8Bz a 8 requires Cl, 11 ‘81; 8, 10‘18; Ir, 20*49 
pgr cent). 

Action of ethyl sulphide on ammonium ohloriridate . — Ethyl sulphide 
(2 c. e.) was added to ammooium ohloriridate (about 2 g.) in water 
(56 e.o.) and alcohol (6 e. 0 .) and it was heated under reflux on a 
water-bath for 8—10 hours,' when gradually a yellow substanod separa- 
ted out, mixed with a little of a red variety. The solid substaaoe 
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was separated and digested under reflux with acetone. This extract 
on concentration yielded IrCl 3 *3 Et 9 S mixed with a small quantity 
of a dirty white substance having no m. p. The insoluble residue 
(m. p. 210°) was then crystallised twice from chloroform in whioh it 
was found to be slightly soluble, m. p. 222° (decomp.). In our pre- 
vious paper (too. cif.) the m. p. of this compound was stated to be 
207° at which it decomposes. But now on recrystallising the same 
sample 4 times from chloroform, it has been found to melt with 
decomposition at 222°. (Found 8, 13*58; Ir, 41*74. Ir a Cl 5 *4Et 8 8 
requires 8, 18*86; Ir, 41*82 per cent). 


Cbbiiical Laboratory, 

University Collpor op Hcirncr Received June 2, 1983. 
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Preparation and Properties of Zirconium Sulphosalicylic 

Acid Jellies. 

By Satya Prakash. 

Bcrkmnnn and Zocher ( Knlloid K., 1027, 42 , 300, 322), Wo. 
Ostwald and Mortena ( Knll.-chnn Tieih., 1026, 23 , 242) and others 
have made detailed investigations of the properties of mercury deri- 
vatives of sulphosalicylic acid which arc known to form colloidal 
suspensions in water and which exhibit marked anisotropy and 
double refraction The author iJ. Indian Clicin. Soc., 1930, 7, 367) 
has also studied the conditions of formation of the jellies of mercuri- 
sulphosalicylic acid. Recently, the author has succeeded in prepar- 
ing the jellies of zirconium sulphosalicylic acid for the first time and 
in the present communication, an account will be given of the con- 
ditions of the formation of this jelly 

Even in dilute solutions, zirconium oxychloride forms a stable 
solution and it does not develop any opalescence when kept for a 
long time. However, if its dilute solution bo boiled and allowed to 
dialyse, it hydrolyses .md gives a transparent sol of zirconium hydro- 
xide. When a concentrated solution of zirconium oxychloride is 
mixed with a concentrated solution of sulphosalicylic acid, it forms a 
colourless mixture. Now, if to this transparent mixture be added 
water to a certain dilution, opalescence »t once develops, and finally, 
the whole of the solution hecomes completely opaque. After some 
time, a precipitate also appears, which settles down, leaving a dear 
supernatant liquid. The author bas found that by careful regulation of 
the concentrations of zirconium oxychloride, sulphosalicylio acid and 
water, not only stable colloidal sol of zirconium sulphosalicylic acid is 
obtained, but very transparent glass-like hard jellies oan also be 
prepared. 

In the following experiments, a 50 solution of 5-sulpho- 
salicylic acid, C c H 3 S0 3 H 0H C00H, 2H a O, (3 ’99 A'), waa used 
which was free from sulphate ions. An almost saturated solution of 
ziroonium oxychloride, ZrOClg, corresponding to 310*68 g. Zr0 8 per 
litre was found to be very suitable for jelly formation. The time of 

4 
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setting and the nature of the jellies obtained at different concentra- 
tions are given in the following tables. The jelly forming components 
were thoroughly mixed in test tubes which were allowed to*stand for 
a number of days. 


Table I. 


Amount of ziroonium oxychloride soln. used eaoh time— 1 c.c. 


Amount of sul- Amount of Timo of setting end the nature of the jelly, 

phoealieylio acid. water. 


0- 5 
05 
05 

00 
05 
1*5 
1*6 

1 5 

1- 5 

1- 5 
20 

2 - 0 
80 
20 
2-0 
20 


0 c c. 

Clear solution, no jelly even in 4 days 


05 

do do 

do 


10 

do do 

do 


1*5 

Transparent jelly in 85 hrs. 



20 

Transparent jelly in 72 hr9. 



25 

Transparent jelly in 50 hrs 



0 

Slight precipitate but no telly 



0*5 

No jelly within 4 days 



10 

Transparent jelly within 60 hrs 


d 

15 

Transparent jelly with slight opalescence in 40 hrs. 

20 

Opalescent jelly in 30 hrs* 



0 

Transparent jelly in 78 hrs 



0-5 

Trasparent jelly in 46 hrs. 



10 

Transparent jelly in 46 hrs. 



l’B 

Opalescent jelly in 40 hrs« 



20 

Transluscent jelly in 10 hrs. 



30 

Transloscent jelly in 10 hrs. 




From the results recorded in the above table, it would be seen 
that (t) the greater the amount of water added to a particular mix* 
ture of zirconium oxychloride and sulphosalicylic acid, the less is the 
setting time of the jelly, but the jelly is more opalescent, (tt) the 
jellies obtained with the same amount of zirconium oxychloride and 
water but with varying concentrations of sulphosalicylio acid show 
that an inorease in the concentration of sulphosalicylio acid causes 
also a decrease in the time of setting. It is a general rule, that 
where a jelly has a marked tendency of devoloping opalescence, the 
time of the setting of the jelly is less and the speed of development 
of turbidity is more rapid. Even the jellies which have only a slight 
opalesoence at the time of setting become almost opaque if kept for 
a large number of days. 
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In a previous publication ( J . Indian Chem. Boo., 1982, 9, 198) 
the author lias studied the influence of temperature on the setting 
of numerous iporganic jellies and also mercuri -sulphosalicylic acid 
jelly. The influence of temperature is also very much marked in 
the case of zirconium sulphosalicylic acid jelly. In the following 
table, the results are recorded concerning the setting of a jelly pre- 
pared by the addition of 1 c. c. of zirconium oxychloride solution to 
2 c. o of sulphosalicylic acid and 2 c c. of water. The contents 
were allowed to set in baths maintained at different temperatures. 


Table II. 


Temperature 

Time of netting 

N iture of the jelly 

w 

1 min 

( ’paque 

70* 

2 

< ipaqae with slight light transmission 

liO* 

11 

Transluacent at the tnn* of setting but beco- 
ming opaque just after a few minntea 

65“ 

22 

Transluacent jelly 

60“ 

35 

Tranaluscent jelly 

16* 

75 

Transluacent jelly 

40* 

240 

Transparent with alight opalescence 

80* 

19 hrs. 

Transparent iwth very alight opalescence 


Thus zirconium sulphosalicylic acid jelly is more readily obtained at 
a higher temperature, but the texture and fineness of the jelly are 
markedly spoiled. 

8ome of the best jellies of zirconium sulphosalicylic acid are os 
tr ansp arent as mcrcuri-sulphosalicylic acid jellies, but on ageing they 
beoome comparatively harder than the mercuri- ones. These zir- 
conium jellies do not undergo any syneresis, but on drying exhibit 
a peculiar sort of rupture with beautiful pattern of cracks. This is 
due to the high concentration of the jelly which yields a hard com- 
pactness. Mercuri- jellies are obtained at 'comparatively low concen- 
trations. If the jelly producing solutions of zirconium jelly are 
allowed to set at a high temperature), an opaque mass is obtained; 
but if a transparent jelly set at ordinary temperature and kept 
for a sufflei eht number of days be now transferred to a bath 
maintained at a high temperature, the opalesoenoe is not so rapidly 
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developed. In this reapeet the jelly is quite resisting to the 
temperature. 

The influence of some ions on the setting of the jelly has also 
been investigated. The following table shows the influence of 
potassium chloride and ammonium sulphate. 

Table III. 

Zirconium oxychloride solution used =1 c. c. Sulphosalicylic acid 
added =2 c. c. Total volume kept = 5 c. c. by adding water. 


W-KCl in c. c. 

0 

0-5 

1-0 

1-5 

Time of setting in hrs. 

19 

26 

27 

29 

N/ 6* Ammonium sulphate in c.c. 

0 

0’3 

0-7 

11 1-5 

Time of setting in hrs. 

19 

11 

10-25 

i Precipitate appearing 


in $ hr. but setting to 
.i solid mass in 0} hr*. 


Thus it would be seen, that in presence of monovalent ions, 
like chlorine from potassium chloride, the sol of zirconium sulpho- 
salicylic acid is markedly stabilised. Similar stabilisation is obser- 
ved in the case of aluminium nitrate. In the presence of ammonium 
sulphate or any sulphate, the coagulation is rapid and a jelly is 
obtained in a comparatively less time. The jellies obtained in the 
presence of sulphate ions are more opaque too. The sensitising 
influence of citrate ions is all the more marked and in presence of 
even very small concentrations of sodium citrate, only precipitated 
masses are obtained and not the true jelly. From all these facts, 
it is clear that zirconium sulphosalicylic acid forms a positively 
charged sol. Being a very impure system, the coagulating effect 
of chloride ions is masked by the protecting action of highly 
adsorbed potassium ions from potassium chloride, and hence 
a stabilisation is observed when the jelly is allowed to set in its 
presence. An abnormal dilution effect will also be observed in this 
case, i.e., if coagulation be effected by potassium chloride, the dilute 
sol would be found more stable than the concentrated sol . With 
sulphate and citrate ions, normal effects will be observed. 

In many respects, the zirconium sulphosalicylic acid differs from 
mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid. The latter forms a negatively charged 
sol, whilst the former is a positively charged one. Zirconium sols and 
gels when evaporated to dryness do not pass into the colloidal state 
again when water is added. In this rospect they are heat-irreversiblo. 
Mercuri- acid forms a typical organic jelly which exhibits a sort of 
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* melting ' at a higher temperature, nod takes more time to set when 
the temperature is raised. As has just been shown, the case with 
zirconium jelly is just the reverse of it. 

Wo. Ostwald and Mertcn9 <loc cit.) observed the ‘ dissolving ’ 
influence of Cl , Br , CX , CNS ions on the colloidal phase of 
mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid. In presence of these ions, the colloidal 
nature of the sol at once disappears. However, in the case of zirco- 
nium sulphosalicylic acid, no such behaviour is observed. 

The jolly of zirconium sulphosalicylic acid is only produced when 
sulphosalicylic acid is used and not when its neutral sodium salt. 
The medium must bo highly' acidic in order to produce a fine jelly. In 
the following table, the influence of alkali on the formation of this 
jelly has been illustrated. 


Table IV. 


Zirconium 

oxychloride = 1 c c. Sulphosalicylic acid = 2 c.c. 
Total volume=5 c.c. 

Na< >11 (.V -0*H4 ». 

Time of setting 

Nature of the jelly. 

0 2 c. c 

7 hrs. 10 mins 

Tranaluacent 

03 

0 lira. 

Transluscent 

04 

4 hrs. 

Transluscent 

05 

1 hr. 50 mins 

Very opalescent 

055 

1 hr. 15 mins 

< >paque 

or* 

l mm 

Opaque 


Thus it would be seen that no jelly can be obtained in neutral or 
alkaline medium It appears that zirconium sulphosalicylic acid is 
peptised to the colloidal form by the adsorption of hydrogen ions from 
the system. Sulphosalicylic acid is a fairly strong acid with a suffi- 
ciently iugh dissociation constant and so in strongly acidic solutions, 
only a very small part of zirconium sulphosalicylate may be supposed 
to be in equilibrium with zirconium hydroxide formed by hydrolysis. 

Zirconium sulphosalicylic acid may be taken to possess one of the 
following structures : 

< S<V OZr- Cl 
COOH 

Further work on this substanco is in progress. 


Chemical Laboratories, 
University or Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 
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Presence of Formaldehyde in Rain and Dev and its 
Formation by Photo-oxidation of Organic Com- 
pounds and the Problem of Carbon Assimilation. 

By N. B. Dhab a.vd Atma Bam. 

Becently we have shown (Nature, 1932, 130 , 313) that all sam- 
ples of freshly collected rain-water contain formaldehyde. The 
amount of formaldehyde in rain-water varies from 0 00016 to 0001 g. 
per litre. We have ascribed the presence of formaldehyde in rain- 
water to its photo-formation from carbon dioxide and water vapour 
present in the air. We have also advanced the view that the first 
stage in this photo-formation of formaldehyde and in photosynthesis 
in plants is the photolysis of water into 11 and OH. The carbon 
dioxide is subsequently reduced by the atomic hydrogen formed by 
the photo-decomposition of water. 

It might be argued that the formation of formaldehyde present 
in rain-water may be due to the electric discharge in the atmosphere 
during thunder storms. During the months of January, February, 
March and April, rain-water was collected and analysed every time 
there was a shower. On some of these days, electric discharge and 
thunder storms were observed. The amounts of formaldehyde present 
in rain-water are as follows : 


DtW. 

Amount of formaldehyde 
per litre of rain-water. 

Bern arks. 

Jin. 13, 1038 

0*00055 g. 

Accompanied with thnndar storm 

15 

0*00055 

No thnnder storm 

22 

0*0004 

Accompanied with thnndar storm 
and hail storm 

Feb. 25 

0*0006 

No thnnder storm 

Mar. 12 
(2nd shower) 

0*00045 

Do 

18 

0*0005 

Accompanied with thnndar storm 

25 

0-00075 

Do 

Apr. 12 

# 0*0001 

No thnndar storm 

14 

0*0007 

Accompanied with severe thnnder 
storm and freqnsnt lightning discharge 

15 

0*001 

No thnnder storm 
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From the foregoing observations it appears that the incidence of 
thunder storm does not increase the amount of formaldehyde present 
in rain-water. We have observed that the amount of formaldehyde 
present in rain-water is greater when the rainfall is preceded by 
some dear sunny days. Hence we are inclined to the view that 
formaldehyde in rain-water is obtained as a result of its photo-for- 
mation from carbon dioxide and water vapour. 

Recently we have found that dew also contains formaldehyde. 
The amount of formaldehyde in dew is appreciably greater than that 
in rain-water. The amount of formaldehyde in most of the samples 
of dew collected so far was approximately 00015 g per litre. 
The formaldehyde in dew appears to come from the air in contact 
with grass, leaves, soil, etc. 

It is well known that many organic substances on exposure to 
light forms formaldehyde. The production of formaldehyde by ex- 
posing chlorophyll under various conditions to light has been inves- 
tigated by several plant physiologists. 

The origin of this formaldehyde has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. In order to throw light on this problem we have started 
a systematic investigation on the formation of formaldehyde by 
exposing solutions or suspensions of various organic substances to 
sunlight in presence of air. Dilute solutions of organic substances 
are exposed in beakers to sunlight for six hours and after exposure 
the solutions are distilled and the amount of formaldehyde estimated 
by the iodine method or by Schryver’s reagent. 

The organic substances investigated so far can roughly be 
classified into the following three groups according to the amount of 
formaldehyde formed from 100 c. c. of the solution. 


A 

Formaldehyde. 
(0-0016-0 0007 g.). 
Acetic acid 
Glycine 
Methyl violet 
Methylene bloc 
Acridine orange 
Cryatal violet 


B 

Formaldehyde. 
(O'OOOft— O'OOOl g.). 
Pyruvic acid 
Tartaric acid 
Phloxine 
Aorine 

Galiamina blue 
Laavuloee 


0 

Formaldehyde. 
(0-0001— 0-000015 g.) 
Congo red 
Safrnnine 
Oxalic acid 
Glncoee 
Formic acid 
Arabinoee 
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A 

B 

C 

Malachite green 

Galactose 

Starch 

Gentian violet 

Aniline green 

Inulin 

Citric acid 

Butyric acid 

Cano sugar 

Malic acid 

Propionic acid 

Stearic acid 

Lactio acid 

4:5'-Dihydroxy florae 

Pot. stearate 

Glycerol 

4-Hydroxy- *2'-metbyl- 
5'»(Jopropylflur&n 

Alanine 

Acetone 

4- Hydroxy- 2'wopropyl- 
5-methylfluran 

Gelatine 

Chlorophyll 

4-Hydroxy- 3': 4'-pheny- 
lene(p-hydroxy)fluran 

Cholesterol 

Glycogen 

Sodium acetate 

Sodium formate 

Sodium butyrate 

Sodium propionate 

Sodium oleate 

Leucine 

Histidine 

Phenylalanine 

Ergosterol 


In the first group, the substances on exposure to light and air 
yield formaldehyde readily. By carrying on blank experiments in 
the dark and in the absence of air we have not observed any formal- 
dehyde. When solutions tit these substances are exposed to light 
and air, formaldehyde is formed mainly as a direct product ofphoto- 
oxidation. Thus in the case of glycine in presenoe of light and 
air the following reaction takes place : 

NHgCHjCOOH + H OH = NH 3 + CH s (OH)COOH 
CHg(OH) COOH + O = CO g + HgO + HCHO 

In the case of acetic aoid the probable meohanism of the reaction 
may be as follows : 

OHgCOOH + HOH = CH 8 OH + HCOOH 
CHjOH + 0 =H 9 0 + HCHO 

We are 6! the opinion that with other substanoesof this group 
fdrmaldehyde is a direct product of the photo-oxidation. 

0 
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In the second group of substances the amount of formaldehyde 
formed from photo-oxidation is less than in the first class. It is 
difficult to state definitely whether the formaldehyde is a direot 
product of photo-oxidation or formed photochemically from carbon 
dioxide and water which are the products of oxidation of organic 
substances. 

The formation of formaldehyde with the third class of substances 
is likely to be entirely due to the photosynthesis from carbon dioxide 
and water, produced in the photo-oxidation of the organic substances. 
From the researches of Palit and Dhar ( J . Phys. Client., 1925,29, 925; 
1928, 32 , 1263 ; 1930, 34 , 993 ; Z. anorg. Chem., 1930, 191 , 130), 
it is evident that the energy-rich organic substances when exposed 
to light and air are partially oxidised to carbon dioxide and 
water. These freshly formed substances appear to be energy-rich 
and can undergo photosynthesis to formaldehyde in presence of light 
more readily than the ordinary carbon dioxide and water present in 
the atmosphere. That is why formaldehyde is more easily detect- 
ed in the photo-oxidation of organic substances which liberate energy 
in their oxidation than in the case where ordinary carbon dioxide 
or bicarbonate solutions are exposed to sunlight. It will be of interest 
to note that almost all samples of acetic acid, glycerol, lactic acid, 
pyruvic acid, glycol, methyl alcohol, butyric acid, propionic acid 
and several other organic compounds kept in the store of our labora- 
tories contain small amounts of formaldehyde formed from their 
slow photo-oxidation, and when exposed to air and light directly, 
the amount of formaldehyde is greatly increased. 

It seems likely that the energy generated in the photo-oxidation 
of these organic substances applies a part of the energy for the photo- 
formation of formaldehyde. We are of the opinion that in nature, 
the photosynthesis that is taking place in the plants is aided by the 
energy obtained in plant respiration, which goes on as long as the 
plant lives. The ease with which formaldehyde or other energy-rich 
compounds are formed in plants is partly due to their getting a 
constant supply of energy from the oxidation of the food materials 
present in the plant. We have postulated that the most important 
chemical change in the formation of carbohydrates in plants and 
in the formation of formaldehyde in nature from carbon dioxide 
and water is the photolysis, of water into H und OH. The amount 
of energy required to decompose a gram molecule of water into H 
and OH is the same as that necessary for the formation of a gram 
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mole of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water. These are 

O 

highly endothermal changes requiring radiations of wave-length 2550A 
(1,12,000 calories). In nature, however, photosynthesis takes place 
in visible light especially the red. We are of opinion that the energy 
derived from respiration in the plants already supplies a part of the 
energy necessary for the photosynthesis and thus rendering the 
photo-decomposition of water possible by longer wave-lengths. 
Although the adsorption of carbon dioxide and water by the 
chlorophyll of the leaf may partially activate these substances, 
just as the adsorption of hydrogen and oxygen on a platinum 
or palladium surface renders them active, it appears to us that 
this activation of carbon dioxide and water by their adsorption 
on the leaf surface is less important than their activation by 
the adsorption of energy from respiration. These observations 
explain the difficulty of obtaining formaldehyde or carbohydrates 
directly from carbon dioxide, bicarbonates and water in vitro. In the 
presence of an exothermal chemical change, such as the photo-oxida- 
tion of carbohydrates or other organic substances, the photo-forma- 
tion of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water vapour appears 
to be greatly facilitated We have carried on numerous comparative 
experiments on photosynthesis tn vitro by exposing to sunlight aque- 
ous chlorophyll suspensions saturated with either carbon dioxide 
alone or a mixture of carbon dioxide and oxygen. Moreover, similar 
experiments have been performed with potassium bicarbonate solu- 
tions instead of carbon dioxide. In the majority of cases, slightly 
greater amounts of formaldehyde were obtained with a mixture of 
carbonic acid or bicarbonute solutions and oxygen than in the cases 
where the chlorophy 11 suspensions were exposed to light and air in the 
absence of .arbonic acid or bicarbonate solutions. In some of his 
experiments Warner (Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1914, 87 B, 378) obtained more 
formaldehyde by exposing chlorophyll films to light in presence of a 
mixture of air and carbon dioxide than in presence of air alone. From 
comparative experiments on the photo-oxidation uf organic acids, 
Palit and Dhar have shown that under identical conditions, oxalic acid 
is more readily oxidised inpresence of light thau tartaric or oitrio aoid. 
On the other band, by exposing solutions of these acids, very small 
quantities of formaldehyde are obtained in the case of oxalic aoid, 
whilst the amount of formaldehyde formed from citric acid is much 
greater. It appears, therefore, that formaldehyde obtained by expos* 
ing oxalio aoid solutions to sunlight and air is not a product of direct 
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oxidation, as in the oase of oitrio aoid^but is pzpduoed photosynthe- 
tically from energy-rich carbon dioxide and water, which are products 
of its photo-oxidation. It is rather peculiar that formio acid and 
sodium formate solutions yield very small amounts of formaldehyde 
when exposed to light and air. Dilute solutions of malachite green, 
orystal violet, methylene blue, gentian violet, acridine orange and 
methyl violet yield formaldehyde readily when exposed to light and 
air. Most of these dyes also behave as antiseptics. It will be in- 
teresting to investigate this problem further in order to find out 
whether all antiseptic dyes yield formaldehyde on photo-oxidation 
and the formaldehyde produced is the real antiseptic. 

In this connection it will be worth while noting that formal- 
dehyde is obtained even in the dark by treating carbonic acid or 
bicarbonate solutions with metals like magnesium, cerium, iron, etc. 
(Compare Dhar and Atma Bam, Nature, 1932, 129 , 203). Recently 
we have been able to show that small amounts of formaldehyde are 
obtained by treating bicarbonate solutions with yellow phosphorus. 
In these casee the amount of formaldehyde formed is greater in light 
than in the dark. It appears that the energy-rich hydrogen pro- 
duced by the action of the metals on water is capable of reducing 
the bioarbonat e ion or carbonic acid to formaldehyde even in the 
dark, aided by the energy produced by the reaction of the metals on 
carbonic acid and bicarbonate solutions. 

Now the question arises, can carbohydrates be obtained in plants 
even in the absence of light? It seems to be definitely settled that 
protein synthesis in plants can take place even in the dark in pre- 
sence of carbohydrates, which undergo metabolism. It appears, that 
the synthesis of protein is possible when energy is supplied from the 
oxidation of carbohydrates without the addition of solar energy. 
Prom experiments carried on in these laboratories in vitro, by 
exposing solutions of formaldehyde and ammonia to sunlight in pre- 
sence of different catalysts, we have come to the conclusion that 
there is less likelihood of the production of amino-acids and alkaloids 
than the formation of pyridine, piperidine, etc., due to the absence of 
carbohydrates, which are formed very slowly from formaldehyde 
in vitro even in presence of light. Recently we have been able to 
obtain evidence of the formation of amino- acids by exposing solutions 
of formaldehyde, glucose and ammonia or nitrite and catalysts like 
TiO t , ZnO, etc., to sunlight. Without using any oatalyst we have 
been able to obtain evidence of amino-aoids by the “ninhydrin” 
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test on exposing solution^ of gluoose, galactose or laevulose with 
potassium nitrate to sunlight. 

Moreover, it appears that protein formation in plants is likely 
to be facilitated by th9 presence of fats, which yield glycerol readily. 
It has been shown by Dhar and collaborators that reducing sugars 
and formaldehyde are obtained by exposing glycerol to sunlight. 
Recently we have observed that reducing sugars are obtained by 
exposing solutions of tartaric acid and other hydroxy organic acids to 
light. Hence the presence of tartaric acid or other hydroxy organic acids 
may also favour the formation of proteins in plants, and these pro* 
teins appear to undergo oxidation very readily in plants, animals and 
in vitro in presence of light with the liberation of energy. Many 
plant physiologists have attempted to connect respiration with photo* 
synthesis Thus Spochr ("Photosynthesis,” 1926, p 143) states 
“Also, the light green varieties had a lower rate of respiration than 
the normal plants, though there was no direct parallelism between 
respiration and chlorophyll content. A closer relationship 
seems to exist between the rate of photosynthesis and that of res* 
pirution ” Again on page 164, it is stated "Respiration is an impor- 
tant internal factor affecting photosynthesis, in addition to the chlo- 
rophyll content and the number of chloroplasts. The exact manner 
in which these two processes of respiration and photosynthesis may 
be linked is still an open problem.” "Thus, while it is evident that 
there is no parallelism between chlorophyll content and rate of pho- 
tosynthesis, the quotient respiration-photosynthesis is more oonatant. 
This quotient for the light green varieties was found to be as follows : 

Ptelea= 1'77. Catalpa — 1'72, Mirabilis = 2'0. 

Ulmus=2‘0, Populus — 2 '1 . ” 

A correlation between respiration and photosynthetio rates was 
also noticed by Miss. Henrici (Inaug. Diss. Basel, 1918). 8he has 
observed in a study of alpine and lowland plants that those plants 
whieh had a high photosynthetio rate also had a high velooity of 
respiration and vice verea. Boysenjensen (Bot. Tideakrift, 1918, 86, 
219) has also reported that plants which have a high rate of respira- 
tion also have a high velocity of photosynthesis. Similar results 
have also been obtained by Spoehr and MoGee ( Carnegie Intt. 
Waeh. Publ., 1928, No. 825, pp. 76-98). 

From the view points disoussed in this paper, it will be evident 
that the greater the respiration in a plant, the greater is the possibi- 
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lity of a supply of energy for photosynthetio purposes. In u recent 
communication (Dhar, Bull. Acad. Sci. V. P., 1933, 2, 141) the 

importance of respiration in plant life has been emphasised and it 
has heen concluded that respiration appears to be the more funda- 
mental reaction in plants and is more important to plant life than 
photosynthesis, which predominates in plants only under restricted 
conditions of temperature and light intensity. The factor which 
really controls plant life is its respiratory or metabolic activity. As 
all plant processes depend on the energy available from respiration, 
which is the most vital reaction in plant life as much as in animal 
life, photosynthetic activity can not proceed without respiration taking 
place in the plant and hence without the presence of oxygen, which 
supports respiration in both the plant and animal kingdom. Be- 
cause want of oxygen is detrimental to respiration, it is ulso harmful 
to photosynthesis. Consequently the classical experiments of Bous- 
singault (1868) and Pringsheim (1887), showing that in un atmosphere 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide or methane, plants lose the 
power of photosynthesis, are easily explained, because in presence of 
these gases, oxygen respiration stops and the supply of energy 
necessary for the partial activation of carbonic acid and water is not 
available for the plant. It appears, therefore, that besides light, carbon 
dioxide, moisture and cholorophyll, energy from respiration is also 
necessary for photosynthesis. 

Just as photosynthesis in vitro, that is. the formation of formal- 
dehyde from exposing solutions of carbonic acid to sunlight, is exceed- 
ingly difficult in the absence of an exothermal chemical reaction 
taking place dlong with it, carbon assimilutiou in plants is also 
practically impossible in the absence of a supply of energy available 
from respiration. Moreover, it is well known that atmospheric nitro- 
gen can only be fixed by some bacteria when supplied with energy 
from carbohydrate oxidation or another suitable exothermal oxidn- 
tion reaction. In experiments in vitro, very little formaldehyde 
should be expected to form from carbonic acid or bicarbonate solutions 
on exposure to sunlight, because in sunlight short wavo ultraviolet 
rays exist in small amounts. On the other hand, in presence of 
manganese and ferrous salts, we huve been able to detect small 
quantities of formaldehyde frequently. This is because of the fact 
that these salts absorb visible light and also they are oxidised to the 
trivalent condition in presence of air and this exothermal chemical 
obange supplies a part of the energy required for photosynthesis. 
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Hence it is easier to obtain formaldehyde or any other energy-rich 
compound from carbonic acid or bicarbonate solutions on exposure 
to light when a suitable exothermal reaction is made to take place 
in the same system aloDg with the photosynthetic reaction. 

In the case of the presence of formaldehyde in rain-water, we have 
explained its generation from photosynthesis of carbonic acid in higher 

O 

altitudes where ultraviolet radiations of wave-length nearing 2550A 
are available. The following appears to lie the important steps in 
carbon assimilation : 

1. Partial activation of carbon dioxide and water at the leaf 
surface due to their adsorption b> chlorophyll and other plant pig- 
ments. It 6cems that chlorophyll and carotinoids present in the 
leaf act as photosensitizes and is reducing agents in the photo-reduc- 
tion of carbonic acid. 

2. Further activation of the adsorbed carbon dioxide and water 
by the absorption of a part of the energy available from respiration 
and the oxidation of carotin and the formation of activated carbon 
dioxide and water as products of respiration. 

3. Absorption of light by chlorophyll and other pigments and 
the dissociation of activated water molecules in the leaf surface into 
H and OH and the reduction of activated carbon dioxide molecules 
to formaldehjde by the atomic hydrogen produced from the photolysis 
of water. The amount of energy required to decompose a gram mole 
of water into H and OH is the same as that necessary for the forma- 
tion of n gram mole of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and 
water. 

4. The polymerisation of formaldehyde to reducing sugars. 

6. The formation of hydrogen peroxide from OH and the rapid 
decom i osition of H 2 0 2 into water and oxygen on the leaf surface. 

The polymerisation of formaldehyde in vitro to reducing sugars is 
an exceedingly slow process even in presence of light. We have 
shown that it is accelerated by ferric salts. Moreover, it is known 
that in presence of 'alkali, reducing sugars are formed from formalde- 
hyde. Light accelerates this reaction. How the formaldehyde 
formed on the leaf surface undergoes rapid polymeristation is still 
unknown. 

Usher and. Priestly (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1906, 77 B> 369) 

Thumberg (Z. phyeikal. Chcm. 1924, 106. 305), Weigert (Z. physical. 
Chem., 1923, 106, 818; ibid., 1924, 109, 79) and others have postulated 
the formation of HgO s in photosynthesis and ita decomposition by 
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enzymes like oatalase, etc. By exposing chlorophyll to light and air 
in vitro. Wager (Pro c. Roy. 800 ., 1914, 87 fc, 886), Warner (loo. oit.) 
and others have produced evidence in favour of hydrogen peroxide 
formation. 

In recent years, the problem of the formation of hydrogen per* 
oxide from OH radioals has been investigated. Frankenburger and 
Klinkhardt (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1931, 27, 431) conclude that two 
water molecules are produced tot eaoh H a O a molecule formed in 
the combination of hydrogen and oxygen initiated by photochemi* 
cally generated hydrogen atoms, and that the formation of H 9 0 9 is 
independent of temperature and the OH radicals must be relatively 
stable and require no energy for their activation in hydrogen 
peroxide. 

From the measurement of the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of 
hydrogen peroxide, Urey, Dawsey and Rice (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1929, 81, 1371) have concluded that for every absorbed light quantum 
two hydroxyl radicals are formed as follows : 

H 9 0 9 + hv = 2 OH 

On the other hand, Bonhoeffer and Person (Z phytikal. Chem., 
1931, 14 B, 1) are of opinion that free OH radicals react chiefly 
according to the following equation : 

0H + 0H=H 9 0 + 0 + 14 K calorie 

The life period of the free OH radicals is of the order of 10 -s 
second. Moreover, von Elbe (•/. Amer . Chem. Soc , 1033, 08, 02) 
does not support the reaction mechanism of Frankenburger and 
Klinkhardt involving the recombination of two OH radicals to form 
hydrogen peroxide. According to Bates and Salley (ibid. p. 110) 
hydrogen peroxide is the sole product of the mercury sensitised 
hydrogen oxygen reaction. 

Ultraviolet light causes the decomposition of water into its ele- 
ments. According to Tian (Compt. rend. , 1918, 186. 1068) waler is 
photochemically decomposed by extreme ultraviolet radiations. 
Coehn and Grote (Nernst-Festchrift, Halle, 1912, p. 186) have report- 
ed that a stationary state is reached between water and its elements 
by the action of ultraviolet light. 

Senftleben and Behren (Z.. phytik, 1926, 87, 629) have obtained 
only hydrogen as the gaseous decomposition produot in the photosen* 
pitbed decomposition of water vapour js presence of meroury aqd 
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have suggested that the reaotion proceeds in the followins steps : 

Hg' + H a O — ►Hg + OH + H ; 20H->H 2 0 8 . 

Tajrtor and Bates (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1927, 19 , 2480) have 
reported the production of 73% H a and 27%0 2 in the murcury- 
s ensitised photo-decomposition of water. 

It appears that the photolysis of the activated water molecules 
into H and OH on the leaf surface due to the absorption of light by 
chlorophyll and carotinoids resembles the cases of the photo-sensiti- 
sed decomposition of water investigated in vitro. 

Summary. 

(1) The amount of formaldehyde in rain-water does not increase 
with the incidence of thunder storms. Hence electrical discharge in 
the atomosphere does not seem to form formaldehyde from carbon 
dioxide and water vapour. 

(2) Dew contains appreciable amounts of formaldehyde. The 
quantity of formaldehyde is greater in dew than in rain-water. 

(3) When solutions of organic substances like acetic acid, citric 
acid, glycine, malic acid, lactic acid, glycogen, acetone, etc., are ex- 
posed to sunlight and air, formaldehyde is readily formed. 

(1) Dyes like malachite green, methyl violet, methylene blue, 
etc., also form formaldehyde readily on photo-oxidation. Tartaric acid, 
butyric acid, propionic acid and some dyes form smaller quantities, 
whilst oxalic acid, formic acid, glucose, cane sugar, starch, histidine, 
etc., produce very small amounts of formaldehyde from photo- 
oxidation. 

(5) It is believed that the formaldehyde formed in the first 
group of lubstances is a direct product of the photo-oxidation, whilst 
with oxalic acid, starch, glucose, etc., formaldehyde is obtained from 
the photosynthesis of the energy-rich oarbon dioxide and water pro- 
duced by photo-oxidation. 

(0) It seems likely that the energy generated in the photo-oxida- 
tion of organic compounds supplies a part of the energy required for 
the photo- formation of formaldehyde. In nature, the photosynthesis 
that takes pluce in plants is aided by the energy obtained in plant 
respiration. 

(7) There is an intimate relation between respiration and photo* 
synthesis in the plant kingdom, because photosynthesis can not 
proceed without the energy available from respiration for the pattial 

6 
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activation of carbon dioxide and water vapour. The need of the 
presence of oxygen in photosynthesis is also explained from the same 
point of view. * 

(8) It is easier to obtain formaldehyde or any other rich com- 
pound from carbonio acid or bicarbonate solutions on exposure to 
light when a suitable exothermal reaction is taking place in the sys- 
tem along with the photosynthetic reaction. 

(9) A theory of carbon assimilation in the plants is advanced 
from the view of the partial activation of carbon dioxide and water 
by the absorption of a part of the energy available from respiration 
Absorption of light by chlorophyll and other pigments lends to the 
dissociation of the activated water molecules on the leaf surface into 
H and OH and this appears to he the most important photochemical 
reaction in carbon assimilation. The atomic hydrogen produced 
reduces the carbonic acid. 


Chemical Laboratories 
Ailababad UsivERsin , 
Allahabad (India) 
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Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Potassium 
Ferro- and Ferricyanides. 

By B. S. Skikantan and A. Ranoa Rao. 

Kisiiakowsky (Z. / ihysikal . Chem., 1900, 35, 431), finds that tho 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of a few drops of 
a mixture of solutions of yellow and red prussiate of potash is greatly 
accelerated by previously exposing the mixture to light. The ex- 
posure, however short it might be, had a pronounced effect in saat 
the activity continued long after the illumination had ceased. The 
activity is attributed to the formation of a new catalyst by the action 
of light and not to any photochemical after-effect. This presents a 
peculiar and an interesting reaction in that the time of exposure of 
the mixture, however short it might be, of yellow and red prussiate 
to light, does not seem to have any appreciable difference in the final 
effect. Hence a systematic examination of the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by yellow and red prussiate of potash in dark and 
in light, seemed to us desirable. 

Experimental. 

Kistiakowskj Hoc. cit.) followed the reaction by titrating definite 
amounts of the reaction mixture from time to time with dilute per- 
manganate and after making a small, but rough correction for the 
amount < t ferrooyanide taken, took the titre value as a measure of 
hydrogen peroxide still undecomposed in solution. This difficulty is 
eliminated in the following paper by finding out the amount of hydro- 
gen peroxide decomposed by measuring the volume of oxygen evolved 
from time to time. The reaction was allowed to go on to completion 
for more than 24 hours. Tho total amount of oxygen was noted .os 
infinity reading and from this the original concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide known. A small volume of gas that is dissolved in the liquid 
is not taken into apeount. This does not make any great error in the 
velocity coefficients since under the conditions of the experiments 
described hdre, it does not amount to more than 0*3 c.o. on the 
whole. 
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Chemically pure ferro- aud ferricyanides of potash wore used; 
fresh solutions were always made before any set of experiments. The 
hydrogen peroxide used throughout was of Suhoring-Kablbaum 
suitably diluted. 


Fiu. 1. 



The apparatus consists a reaction vessel A, connected to a gra- 
duated 10 c.c. pipette B, and capable of communicating with a nitro- 
meter burette D and levelling tube E through a side hole in the 
ground joint at the neck of the vessel. In most of the experiments 
5 c.c. of suitably diluted hydrogen peroxide was placed in the re- 
action vessel and 10 c.c. of ferro- or ferricyanide of potash solution 
were taken in the pipette. The nitro-meter burette was (Hied with 
water and the three way tap F was turned to be in connection with 
the vessel A and to the atmosphere. The reaction vest el with the 
hydrogen peroxide solution iVas placed in an electrically controlled 
thermostat (correct to +0*05°) so that it was immersed in water 
up to the neck. Time was allowed for the flask and its contents 
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to attain the temperature of the bath. Then 5 c.o. of the solution 
from the pipette was allowed to run into the Bask along the sides 
of the vessel and thus allowed to mix without shaking and the tap F 
was turned quickly to connect the reaction vessel and the measuring 
burette. The time was noted and the volume of gas in the burette 
at atmospheric pressure was read oS. The decomposition was follwed 
by the amount of oxygen collected at atmospheric pressure, from 
time to time. 

Care wa^ taken not to expose the reaction mixture or the original 
.solution to the action of light, except when it was so desired. 

Experiments with Potassium Ferrocyanide . 

Experiments were conducted with 5 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
solui ion and 5 c.c of Af / in-potassium ferrocyanide solution at 25®. 
Reproductible data were obtained, but the results were too complicated 
to he represented by the ordinary velocity equations. It appears 
that tlio reaction K not one of simple decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by ferro-c> anide but is complicated by subsidary ones 
taking place as well. The following possibilities suggest themselves. 

(1) Decomposition of n 2 0.> by ferrocyanide. 

i ( 2) Oxidation of ferrous ion to ferric state by H 2 0 2 . 

Decomposition of H 2 0. 2 by ferri-cyanide formed. 

• li Enhancement of reaction (1) by the inducive action of (2). 



100 .200 300 

Time in infra. 

K— Instantaneous rates reactions urtth 
5 c.o. Oj HgO| and 5 c.c. of KjFS (CN)|. 


0 
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Hence experiments with ferrocyanide were abandoned and the 
decomposition of H 9 0 2 by ferricyanide was studied in a detailed 
manner. 

J Experiments with Ferricyanide. 

Reaction velocity ami the period of induction . — The following 
tables and the graphs (Fig. 2) give the summary of ther esults on the 
kinetios of the decomposition of. hydrogen peroxide by potassium 
ferricyanide solutions. 

Since the speed of the reaction is measured by the rate of evolu- 
tion of oxygen from the liquid, it would be incorrect to calculate the 
velocity constant from the beginning by the application of the usual 
formula. Hence the instantaneous rates and the velocity coefficient* 
were calculated at each point in the course of the reaction. For a 
unimolecuiar reaction it is given by 

dxfdt x 1/C*,, 

where dx is the amount of oxygen evolved or 11^0.,; decomposed in 
interval dt, and C„, is the mean concentration of H 2 0.j in that 
interval. 

Table I. 


h 2 o 2 

= 5 C.C. A//10 

-KjFe (<’N),. = 5cc. 

Temp. =27 

.3°. 

Time min in. 

0 5 10 

30 

60 80 100 

120 

130 

110 oc 

Burette read- 
ing in c.c. 

0*5 0*5 0*5 

0*5 

2*8 5*1 7 0 


10 7 

111 180 

Cone, of H 2 Oj 
in terms of 

18*1 .. ••• 


15*h la*2 10*7 

87 

7*8 

71 ... 


c.c. of Oj 


Instantaneous 

rates 


... oo (m ooioi o nion 00100 o Oloo 


Table II. 


mean 0*0101 


H 2 0 9 = 5c.c. M 1 10-K 3 Fe(CN),j =7'5 c.c. Temp.=27’5°. 

Time in min. 0 40 60 80 100 120 130 1 10 150 160 170 180 « 

Barette read- 
ing in e.c. lO'O 10 0 10 0 10 5 11*9 12 0 14 4 15 85 17 25 18*50 10 00 20 'Co 28 00 

Cone, of HjOj 
in terms of 

c.o. of Oj. 18 6 181 17*4 15*4 14*2 12*75 11*36 10*1 Do 8 0 

Inalantaneoua 

rates ... ... ... ... ... 0 0108 0 0111 0*0115 0*0116 0*0117 


mean 0*0117 
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Table III. 

Hs0 8 =5c.c. M/10*K 3 Fe (CN)'^ = 10 c.c. Temp.=27'6®. 

Time in min. 0 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 160 180 200 220 

Burette reading 

inc.c. 20 20 2*0 20 4*1 60 86 9 66 10*60 12 20 13 35 14 40 18*6 

Cone, of HjOj 
in terms of 

c.c. of 0 3 16 5 14 1 12-6 9 9 8 85 7 9 6 3 5*15 41 

Instantaneous 

rates 0 0116 0 0112 0 0111 00112 0*0101 0*01J4 ... 

mean 0*0111 

It appears that there is an initial disturbance after which the 
velocity coefficients are constant. The reaction is unimolecular and 
does not depend on the initial concentration of the hydrogen per- 
oxide. The initial period consists of two definite portions; a short 
one where there is no evolution of gas followed by another period of 
gradually increasing rate of chemical transformation, till the regular 
velocity coefficients are obtained. The first one corresponds to a 
* pseudo ’ period of induction as is usually observed in measurements 
of this type where the gas is retained by the liquid depending on its 
saturation capacity (cf. Vele\, Phil. Af «</., 1903 ( vi ) 6,271; Marchand, 
Ann. chim. phy* , 1873 (io) 4. 30, 302). The regular period of induc- 
tion corresponds to that when there is a slow and increasing rate of 
evolution of gas. 

In order to verify this, experiments were performed with the same 
concentration of solutions but with different quantities so that the 
total voiumes of the liquid were different. The results are described 
in Tables I, II and III. Other conditions being the same the total 
volume of the reaction mixture varies from 10 to 15 c.e. It is seen 
that the ‘pseudo’ period of induction depends on the volume of the 
liquid. Thus for a total volume of 10 o.c., the period is about 50 to 
60 min., fsr 12 '5 c.c, it is between 60 to 80 minutes and for 15 e.c. 
it is between 80 to 100 minutes. 

Next experiments were performed with various concentrations of 
ferricyanide solution at 27‘5°. and at 87'5°. The results are 
presented in Fig«, 2 by means of graphs. The velocity coefficients 
at various times ore plotted against the times. It is seen that the 
period of induction increases with dilution. With Af/100, it was seen 
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that even after 6 hours working the period of induction was not 
passed. Experiments with M/500 at 37'5°. showed that the reac- 
tion was immeasurably slow even after 2 days. Table IV shows that 
the product of the period of induction and concentration is fairly 
constant. At 37‘5° the constant is ubout 2/5 its value at 27'5° 
corresponding to a temperature coetlicient of the reaction velocity of 
about 2'5, described in the next section. 

The data also shows the effect of dilution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide on the velocity coefficients. 


Table IV. 


Molar cone, of K 3 Fe(CN) 6 

•• 

o-i 

0*05 

or, 2 

Period of induction 9\ at 27*5°. 


fii 

122 

27 5 

,, 0*? at 37 5 r . 

... 

2-3 


111) 

*1 xC 

... 

01 

01 

5 *3 

e-jxC 

... 


... 

2*2 


N. B. The values for the period of induction have been obtained from the 
graphs. 

Temperature coefficient . — Experiments wen- performed at 27‘.*»° 
and at 37*5° with concentrations of Nf 10 and N/50-potassium ferri- 
cyanide. The summary of the results are given in Table V. The 
velocity coefficients after the initial period were always taken for the 
velocity constants 

Table V. 

Codc. of ferricyanide. K27.5 K37. ■ . 

M/10 0 0101 0 0217 -i-'J 

M/50 O-0009..3 0 00222 * 2'5 

Thus the temperature coefficient of the reaction velocity is about 
23. 

Effect of light .— Kistiakowsky (foe. fit.) mentions the extra- 
ordinary sensitivity of this reaction to light, which persists even after 
the exposure has long ceased. He believes that it is due to the forma- 
tion of a new catalyst in the presence of light and which catalyst is of 
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a colloidal nature. Two samples M/10 solutions of ferrieyanide were 
exposed to bright sun light at midday, one for 5 minutes and the 
other for 80 minutes. The solutions were well cooled to 27*5° and 
experiments were conducted with them. The results are given in 
Tables VI and VII. The reaction starts at once and proceeds rapidly. 
It is clear that the only effect of such a treatment is to eliminate the 
period of induction. The velocity coefficients in both the cases were 
the same and the value is actually lower (about a third) than that 
obtained before exposing the solution to light. However, Eistia> 
kowsky failed to notice the period of induction, described here. So 
it is obvious that he has been comparing these values with the 
reaction rates during the period of induction; At such concentrations 
as he worked with, it is likely that the period of induction persists 
for many hours. 

Tablk VI. 

H 2 0 2 = 5 c.c. M/10-K 3 Fp(CN) c =5 c.c. Temp.=27*5 # . 

Time of exposure = 5 min. 


Time in min. 0 

60 

92 

123 

oo 

Burette reading (c.c.) 4*2 

14*2 

18*2 

21*2 

842 

Instantaneous rates ... 

0 00669 

0*00696 

0*00668 



Mean 000674 


Table VII. 

HjOj = 5c.c. M/10— K 3 Fe (ON) fi =5. c.o. Temp.=27*6°. 

Time of exposure = 30 min. 


Time in min. 0 

82 

101 

160 

oo 

Burette reading (c.c.) 4 

16*6 

18*7 

23 ‘4 

33*9 

Instantaneous rates .. 

0*00689 

0*00680 

0*00660 



Mean 0 00673 


A solution of potassium ferrioyanide, which is yellow, when 
exposed to light seems to undergo a gradual change. At first the 
solution beoomes slightly greenish and in about half an hour it is 
dark blue. This appears to be colloidal in nature. On prolonged 
exposure Prussian bluo is preoipitated, (c/. Friend, " Inorganio 
Chemistry” Vol. IX, Part II, p. 304; Vorliinder, Ber., 1918, 46, 181). 
Hence it appears that the elimination of the period of induction 

7 
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after exposure to light is due to the formation of Prussian blue (of a 
colloidal nature) which act as nuclei for the bringing together of 
H 8 0 8 and K 3 Fe(CN) 6 by suitable adsorption. 

The Mechanism of the reaction . — As there is a period of induction 
it is evident that the reaction proceeds through the formation of an 
intermediate complex. When a solution of H 8 0 2 is added to a 
solution of potassiam ferricyanido, it is noted qualitatively that 
gradually the colour of the solution deepens and after some time, 
depending on the concentratation of ferricyanide, changes from 
yellow to deep red. When the colour does not deepen further there 
is a brisk evolution of gas. On the analogy of Briggs (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 117, 1026) who shows that ferricyanide reacts with 
water to a slight extent as giving aquopentaoyanoferrate; 

K 3 Fe(CN) 6 + H 8 0-^[K 3 Fe(CN) 6 H 8 0]->K 2 Fe(ON) s , H 2 0 + KCN 

it is possible that H 3 0 2 reacts more rapidly than water giving 
a hydrogen peroxide of pentacyanoferrate which decomposes giving 
aquopentaoyanoferrate and oxygen as : 

KaFetCN)* + H 2 0 2 = [K 3 F e (('N) ( j, H 2 0 2 ] = [K*Fe(CN) 5 ,H 8 0 8 1 

+ K(’N 


2[K 8 Fe(CN) 3 , H 2 0 2 ] = 2[K 2 Fe(CN).„ H 2 0] + 0 2 

It is seen qualitatively that a solution of ferricyanide after 
treatment with hydrogen peroxide contains n greater quantity of 
potassium cyanide than the other for equal intervals of time. How- 
ever in the absence of further evidence this is only a tentative 
explanation of the reaction. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by potassium ferro- 
cyanide appears to be of a complicated nature. 

(2) The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by potassium ferri- 
cyanide is unimolecular. 

(8) The reaction is attended with a period of induction which has 
been shown to be partly ‘pseudo’ (due to the retaining of the gas in 
solution) and partly ’real.’ 

(4) The period of induction is inversely proportional to the 
concentration of ferricyanide and decreases with temperature 
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in the inverse ratio of the temperature coefficient of the reaction 
velocity. 

(5) The temperature of the reaction velocity is about 2*3. 

(6) Light does not accelerate the reaction as is supposed by 
Kistiakowsky (loc. cit.); light decomposes ferricyanide to prussian 
blue which acts as centres for the reaction to start, thus eliminating 
the period of induction. 

(7) A mechanism of the reaction has been suggested on the 
basis of an intermediate complex formed between H a O a and 
K 3 Fe(CN) 6 . 

Our thanks are due to Principal G. Nagaratnam Iyer, B.A., B.E. 
for his kind interest. 
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The Reactivity of the Chlorine Atom in the Benzene 

Nucleus. 

By Biman Bihaiu Dey and Yetchan Gunja Ooraiswami. 


The reactivity of the halogen atom in a benzene nucleus under 
the influence of the nitro and otbe: negative groups, has for a long 
time engaged the attention of chemists It has been known that the 
nitro group is the only group that, io the absence of other groups 
causes really pronounced activation of the halogen atom, and that in 
comparison with the halogen in a halogeno- mononitrobenzene, e.g., 
o-chloronitrobenzenc, the halogen in other halogeno-monosubstitu- 
ted benzenes, c.<j . o-ehlorocyanoben/ene and o-chlorobenzoic acid, 
is practically inert. It would thus be understood why it is advan- 
tageous, for a proper comparison of the effects of substituents on the 
replacement of the halogen in an aromatic nucleus, to select such 
compounds as contain necessarily a nitro group in addition to the 
halogen atom and the activating substituent. 

The object of the present investigation has been mainly the 
determination of the relative influence of (a) the nitro, (6) the cyano, 
and (c) the carboxyl groups on the reactivity of a chlorine atom adja- 
cent to each of these groups m an aromatic nucleus. Attention has, 
therefore, been directed chiefly towards the condensations of (i) 1. 
chloro-'J 4-dinitrobenzene, (ii) l-chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene, and 
(iii) 1 ehloro-4-nitro-2-bcn zoic acid (‘i-cbloro-G-nitrobenzoic acid), all of 
which contain a nitro group in addition to the activating substituent, 
with the following compounds : aniline, o-. in- and p-toluidines, di- 
cthylamine, urea, sodium cthoxidc, sodium methoxide and the sodium 
derivatives of olbyl mulonute, ethyl acetoucetutc, ethyl cyanoacetate, 
nitromethane and cyanoucetamide. Although several of these conden- 
sations have necessarily involved repetitions of previous work, the 
methods of experiment have often been modified with considerable 
advantage, and the results have helped in drawing certain clear and 
definite conclusions regarding the reactivity of the ohlorine atom 
when it has ‘either a nitro, a cyano or a carboxyl group adjacent to 
it and a further nitro group always fixed in the para position. 
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The condensation of l-ohloro-2: 4-dinitrobenzene with aniline and 
o-, m- and p-toluidines has now been effected by merely warming a 
mixture of the components on the wnter-bath for 10*16 minutes in 
the case of aniline and about half an hour in the case of the toluidincs 
(vide Beitzenstein, J. pr. C,iem., 1003, it, 68. 261), the yields being 
practically quantitative. 

Schopff ( Ber ., 1890, 23, 3440), who prepared 2 :4-dinitrodiphenyl- 
amine by heating l-bromo-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene and aniline to boil- 
ing for a long time, observed that under these conditions complica- 
tions often set in, leading to the formation of nitroanilinobenzamide 
and nitroanilinobenzanilide. Again, Baudot (flee. trav. Chitn., 
1924, 43 , 707) prepared 2-cyano-4-nitrodiphenylamine by mixing 
chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene and aniline in alcohol and heating 
under pressure in a sealed tube at 150° for 5 hours, no condensation 
being observed to take place on heating at a lower temperature, e.g., 
130° for 2j hours. 

It is found now that the condensation between chloro-2-cyano-4- 
nitrobenzene and aniline is most quickly and conveniently effected 
by heating the substances together at 180°; the reaction is 
completed within ^-1 hour and an excellent yield of 2-cyano- 
4-nitrodiphenylaminc is obtained. Not only is the reaction 
completed in a much shorter time, but it is also kept well under 
control and does not permit the occurrence of any side-reactions. The 
same method has been successfully applied in the case of the tolui- 
dines also. The condensation, however, takes place only with m- and 
p-toluidines, o-toluidine not condensing with chlorocyanonitrobenzene 
even on heating at 200° for 2 hours ( cf . Baudet, loc. cit.). 

It may, therefore, be regarded as definitely established that the 
reactivity of the chlorine, at least with respect to primary aromatic 
amines, is less marked in chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene than in 
chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene. Thus, whereas Mattaar (flee. trav. Chim., 
1922, 41 , 24, 103) succeeded in effecting the condensation between 
ehloro-2-nitro-4-cyanobenzene and aniline by refluxing in alcohol for 
1 hour, chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzenc is now found to react only on 
heating with aniline to 180° for about an hour, the same being the 
ease with m- and p-toluidines. Again, chloro-2*cyuno-4-nitrobenzene 
could not be condensed at all witho-toluidine and mothylaniline oven 
on heating for several hours at 200°, while Mattaar found the conden- 
sation of these two bases with ohloro-2-nitro-4-cyunobenzene to be 
accomplished. These observations, therefore, are of consider* 
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able value in explaining the remarkable effect of exchanging the posi- 
tion of the two groups, viz., cyano and nitro in chloro-2-cyano-4- 
nitrobenzene on the reactivity of the halogen. 

The effect of the carboxyl group in the ortho position is shown by 
the fact that the condensation of 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzoic acid with 
aniline and the toluidincs takes place with greater ease than in the 
case of chloro-2-cyuno-4-nitrobenzcne. The reaction is completed in 
the case of aniline and tn- and p-toluidines by heating the reacting 
substances at 140° for 20-30 minutes, o toluidine alone requiring 
to bo heated to a somewhat higher temperature (160°) ( cf . Locher, 
Annalen, 1894, 279, 27.~>; also Kabn, ibid., p. 270). 

Tt may be concluded as a result of these experiments that the 
activating influence of the nitro, the cyano and the carboxyl groups 
on the replacement of halogen by means of the aromatic amines de- 
creases in the order . nitro > carboxyl > cyano. 

In this connection, attempts have also been made to condense 
chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobeuzeno with the chloroanilincs and the 
nitroanilines. The method employed has been to heat the substances 
at 190 — 200° for an hour or two. Of the three chloroanilines 
it is found that only p-chlnroaniline condenses with chlorocyano- 
nitrohen/ene, giving 2-cyano-4-nitro-4'-chlorodiphenylamine (m. p. 
282°) None of the nitroanilines could, however, be condensed 
with chlorocyanonitrohenzene. These observations serve .admirably 
to illustrate the relutive influence of a negative substituent, 
c. g., Cl or N0 2 , in different positions in the aniline molecule in 
reducing the basicity and activity of the XH 3 group. 

Diethylamine reacts very readily with chlorodinitrobenzene, the 
condensation taking place when the components are refluxed in 
alcohol for 20 — 30 minutes. The extreme ease with which the reaction 
takes plooe is also observed by Romburgh (Rcc. trav. Chim., 1883, 
2 , 40) in the case of l-bromo-2: 4-dinitrobenzene. The condensa- 
tion between diethylamine and chloro-2 cyano-4-nitrobenzene is also 
similarly accomplished by mixing the components in alcohol and 
boiling undor reflux for 2 — 3 hours. In the case of 2-chloro-fl-nitro- 
benzoic acid, however, reaction does not tnke place even on boiling for 
4 — 5 hours. No •better results are obtained by employing the sodium 
salt or the methyl ester of the acid for the condensation. 

The reactivity of the halogen in those compounds towards urea 
has also been studied with interesting results. When ohloro-2:4- 
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dinitrobenzene and urea are fused together 2:4-dinitroaniline is 
obtained. This method, for the replacement of the Cl by the NH a 
group, is not, however, of general applicability, for such replacement 
does not oocur with o-, m- or p-chloronitrobenzene. 

The reaction proceeds on somewhat different lines in the oaso of 
chloro-2-cyano*4-nitrobenzenc . When this compound is similarly 
heated with urea, a product is obtained* melting at 190*. It is not 
2-cyano-4*nitroaniline, m. p. 20 ! )°, (which has been prepared by 
Baudot by heating chlorocyanonitrobenzcne with alcoholic ammonia 
under pressure), for it is not soluble in dilute or strong hydrochlorio 
acid and can not be acetylated, whereby the absence of the NH a group 
is proved. The product could not be hydrolysed by boiling with strong 
HC1, nor even by digesting with concentrated H a S0 4 at 100°, which 
renders the presence of a CN group doubtful. Analysis points to the 
probability of the compound being 2-uramido-5 - nilrobenzamide . 
This constitution receives further support from the observation that 
the product of hydrolysis with moderately strong potash (l'»%) 
yields an acid (m. p. 264°), which is found to be identical with 5* 
nitroanthranilic acid (m. p. 203 °) which has been prepared for 
comparison by direct nitration of anthranilic acid (the NH 2 group 
protected by acetylation) with fuming nitric acid ( cf . Rupp, Ber., 
1897, 80 , 1097). 

On hydrolysis by vigorous boiling with strong potash (20%) the 
product obtained is 5-nitrosalicyIic acid (m.p. 229°) the X Fig group 
of the 5-nitroanthrnnilic acid being substituted by hydroxyl, thus : 

/\NH.CO.NH 2 /\NH a w OH 

NOaVcONHa NOaV/COOH N0 2 \/cOOH 


The formation of 2 :4 dinitroaniline from 2 :4-dinitroohlorobenzene 
and urea is now readily explained on the basis of the extreme 
reactivity of the halogen, which would appear to have easily been 
aoted upon by the ammonia evolved from the urea. On the other 
hand, the lesser reactivity of chlorocyanonitrobenzeno (1:2:4) would 
render such a replacement of chlorine with ammonia difficult, so 
that on prolonged heating the urea itself enters the moleoule. 
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No definite product could, however, be isolated by oondensing 
2-ohloro*6-nitrobenzoio acid or its methyl ester with urea, the major 
portion of the acid or ester being recovered unchanged. 

With sodium ethoxide and sodium methoxide, again, chloro-2 :4- 
dinitrobenzene condenses with extreme ease, the reaction being 
completed by refluxing for 20 — 30 minutes (c/. Cahours, Annalen, 
1849, 89, 286; 1850, 74, 315; Willgerodt, Ber., 1879, 12, 768; also 
Maikopar, ibid., 1873, 6, 564). 

The condensation between chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene and 
sodium ethoxide and methoxide is similarly effected by refluxing for 
1*2 hours with sodium dissolved in the absolute alcohol, the pro- 
ducts being identified with 1-ethoxy- and l-methoxy-2-cyano-4-nitro- 
benzene which had been obtained previously by Blanksma from 
1-ethoxy- and l-mcthoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene respectively, by 
diazotisation and treatment with potassium cu procyanide ( Chem . 
Weekblad, 1908, fl, 789). 

On similarly refluxing 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzoic acid, as well as its 
sodium salt, with sodium ethoxide and methoxide for 4-5 hours, the 
reaction does not proceed at all and most of the acid is recovered 
unchanged. 

Thus, it has been found that with regard to these reagents as well 
as with diethylamme and urea, the halogen in chloro-2-cyano-4-nitro- 
benzene, while although less reactive than in chloro-2: 4-dinitro- 
benzene, is replaced fur more readily than that in 2-chloro-5-nitro- 
benzoic acid : the order vwth these reagents being NO s > CN >' 
COOH. 

From the foregoing experiments, therefore, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that, just as the order in which the different halogens are 
replaced depends upon the reagent used, ns shown by the experiments 
of Luloffs (Rec.trav. Chim., 1901, 20, 292) and Rheinlander (/. Chem . 
Soo., 1928, 128, 8099), even so is the relative activating influence of 
the varioue negative groups on the halogen atom in an aromatio nu- 
cleus dependent largely on the nature of the reagents whiohare 
employed for substitution. 

Again, it the results of the quantitative experiments of Mattaar 
and Baudot (loo. c it.) be taken into consideration, it must be conceded 
that with sodium ethoxide and methoxide, ohloro-2-oyano-4-nitro- 
bensene reacts far more readily than chloro-2-nitro-4-cyanobenzene, 
whereas the ravine is found to be the oase with the aromatio amines. 
This furnishes, therefore* a further illustration of the rule that fbff 
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nature of the particular reagent employed largely governs the 
relative influence of the activating substituents on the halogen 
atom. 

Attention may in this connection be drawn to two interesting ob- 
servations which seem to receive an explanation from this peculiarity. 
It has been found that sodium ethoxide reacts far more readily with 
p-nitrochlorobenzene than with o-nitrochlorobenzene and this obser- 
vation is in line with that made by. Rheinlander (loc. cit.), namely, 
that the speed of the reaction of sodium ethoxide with p-bromonitro- 
benzene is twice as great as that with o-bromonitrobenzene. The 
greater reactivity towards this reagent ofc hloro-2-cyano-4-nitro- 
benzene than of chloro-2-nitro-4-cyanobenzene appears thus to be 
readily explained as being due to the relative positions of the nitro 
group in these two compounds. 

With regard to the reactivity of these substituted hnlogenated 
nitrobenzenes towards /3-ketonio esters and allied derivatives, refer- 
ence might be made to the work of Bichter (Her., 1888, 21, 2470), 
Beissert and Heller ( Ber ., 1904, 37, 4364), Borsche (Her., 1909, 42, 
602) and Borsche, Stackmann and Makaroff-Semljanski ( Bcr ., 1916, 
49, 2222) who have condensed sodioacetoacetic and sodiomalonic 
esters with substituted halogenated nitrobenzenes. This has now 
been extended to the study of the condensation of l-chloro-2 : 4-dini- 
trobenzene, l-chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene and 2-chloro-5-nitroben- 
zoio acid with the sodium derivatives of not only ethyl malonate and 
ethyl acetoacetate but also of ethyl cyanoacctnte, nitromethane and 
cyanoacetamide. It is found, however, that reaction takes place only 
in the following cases: (a) chlorodinitrobenzene with sodiomalonic 
and sodioacetoacetic esters, ( b ) chlorodinitrobenzene and chloro- 
oyanonitrobenzene with sodium cyanoacetamide. Even the use of 
catalysts like copper dust and copper acetate has not been found to 
bring about any reaction in the other cases. 

The observations of Borsche, Stackmann and Makaroff- 
Semljanski (loo. cit.) are hereby corroborated. Thus, whereas these 
authors have condensed l-bromo-2-nitro-4-cyanobenzene with sodio- 
malonio and sodioacetoacetic esters, it is now found that l-chloro-2- 
oyano-4-nitrobenzene does not react with these esters, although 
repeated attempts have been made under different conditions to 
bring these into reaction. This difference in the behaviour of halo- 
geno-2-nitro-4-cyanobenzene and of halogeno-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene 
towards these reagents as well as towards the aromatic amines (vitje 
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supra) serves, therefore , as one more example of the superior 
influence of the nitro group when adjacent to th& halogen atom. 

The condensations of chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene and chloro-2- 
oyauo-4-nitrobenzene with sodium oyanoacetamide have yielded very 
interesting results which are reserved for u future communication. 

Experimental. 

1- Chloro-2-cyano-l-nitrobenzcnc . — To 40 c.c. fuming nitric acid 
(d l a), well cooled in ice, o-chlorocyanobenzene (10 g.) (Mon- 
tague, Hec. trav. Chim., 1000, 19, 50) was gradually added with 
shaking. To the clear brown solution at 0° cone. H 2 S0 4 (40 c.e.) 
was added drop by drop with constant stirring. After standing an 
hour in the ice-bath, the liquid was poured into crushed ice, the 
precipitate collected, washed with 50% alcohol and crystallised from 
boiling alcohol as shining struw-yellow needles, m.p. 106°, yield 
12-13 g. (c/. Borsche, Ber., 1921, 64 , 064). 

i Chloro-3-cyanoanilinc . — To concentrated HC1 (16-20 c.c.) in a 
small long-necked flask granular tin (8 g.) was added and the whole 
heated on a wire-gauze. When the evolution of hydrogen had become 
vigorous, chlorocyanonitrobenzene (3 g.) was gradually added with 
shuking, and the mixture boiled down to three-fourths the volume 
(15-20 minutes). On oooling, the clear yellow solution deposited a 
crystalline mass of the stannichloride. The mixture was diluted 
with a little water, made strongly alkaline with 50% caustic soda 
and direotly extracted with ether. The product, obtained by eva- 
porating the ether, crystallised from absolute alcohol in almost white 
needles, m.p. 138°, yield 2 g. (Found: N, 18*45. C T H 5 N 2 C1 
requires N. 18*38 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative was prepared by warming 4-chloro-3-oyano- 
aniline (1 g.) with acetic anhydride (3-4 c.c.) to complete solution 
(10 minutes) and pouring into water; it crystallised from alcohol 
in small white needles, m.p. 190°, yield 1 g. (Found: N, 14*37. 
C 0 H 7 ON 9 C1 requires N, 14*41 per cent). 

4-Chloro-8-oyanoaniline could not be hydrolysed by strong H 8 S0 4 
or HC1, the sulphate (m.p. 200-2°) or the hydrochloride (m.p. 224-26°) 

* * the amine being the only products formed. Even on boiling with 
aqueous or alooholic potash the substance remained unchanged. 

2- ChlOTo-5-nitroben*oio acid (c/. Rupe, Ber., 1897, 80, 1099).— 
Crude o-ohlorobenzoio acid (Kodak’s teohnioal, 20 g.) was slowly 
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treated with strong H 8 90 4 (40o.o.) when HOI fumes were given 
' off and the solid slowly dissolved. Nitrio aoid (d 1*4, 90 o.o.) 
was gradually added to this solution, cooled under the tap, with 
shaking and another 10 o.o oono H 2 S0 4 added. It was wanned on 
the water-bath for an hour, cooled and poured into cold water 
(500 o.o.)* The precipitate crystallised from boiling water* as white 
prisms, m.p, 164°, yield 10-12 g. 

The methyl eater was obtained by saturating with dry HC1 at 
the ordinary temperature a solution of the aoid (10 g.) in dry methyl 
alcohol @0 c.o.). The hot solution was cooled and again saturated 
with HC1 gas and on leaving for 4 hours, the ester separated almost 
completely. The crystals were washed with 30 c.o. water and 5 o.o. 
N-NaOH. 10 G. of the pure ester (m.p. 72°) were obtained. 

Condensations with Abomatio Amines. 

A. Chloro-2:4~dinitrobemene. 

(i) With aniline : 2:4 -dinitrodiphenylamine . — (a) A mixture of 
ehlorodinitrobenzene (2 g.) and a slight excess of aniline (1‘1 g.) 
was .heated on the water-bath (10-15 minutes). The mixture was 
then dumped into cold water, the excess of aniline removed by 
washing with dilute HCI and the product crystallised from alcohol as 
shining orange needles, m.p. 168°, yield about 2 6 g. 

(b) Chlorodinitrobenzene (2 g.) was gradually added with shaking 
to aniline (1*5 g.) when cooling was produced and a dear red liquid 
resulted. After allowing to stand for an hour, the mixture was 
waked up in the usual way, m.p. 157-58°, yield 2*8 g. 

(ii) With o-, m- and y-toluidinee. — The condensation of chlorodini- 
trobenzene (2 g.) with o-, m- and p-toluidine (1*3 g ) was effected as 
above by warming on the water-bath for half an hour. The produets 
obtained in the usual way were crystallised from glacial acetie aoid : 
9:4-dinitrophenyl-o-tolylamine (m.p 118°), 2:4-dinitrophenyl-iw- 
tolylamine (m.p. 160°) and 2:4-dinitrophenyl-p-tolylamine (m.p. 186°) 
were obtained. 


B. Chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenaene. 

(i) With aniline : 2-cyano-4-nitrodiphenylamine . — A mixture of 
chlorooyanonitrobenzene (2g.) and aniline (1 *5 g. , about 1| mole.) 
wne heated at 180° for f-1 hour.* The dear dark-red liquid solidified 
W eooling and wps freed from asoesp of aniline in the usual way 
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by triturating with Vary dilute HC1. The produet eryetallieed from 
eioohol in eluetere of lemon-yellow needles, m.p. 171°, yield 2. g. 
(Found: N, 17*76. Ci 8 H 9 0 9 N 3 requires N< 17 *57 per cent). 

(ii) With p-toluidine : 2-cyano-4-nitro-4'-methyldiphenylamine.— 
The condensation was effected in precisely the same «nnwi«f as in 
the case of aniline by heating the mixture of chloroeyanonitrobensene 
(2 g.) and p*toluidine (1*8 g.) in an oil-bath at 180-85* for an hour. 
The product, worked up as usual, crystallised from glacial acetic 
aoid in shining yellow needles, m.p. 217°, yield 1 7 g. (Found: N, 
18*93. C) 4 H|iO s N 3 requires N, 16 60 per cent) 

(iii) With tn -toluidinc : 2-cyano4-nitro-3'-methyldiphenylatnine . — 
On repeating the experiment with m-toluidine exactly as in the pre- 
vious case, 1 5 g. of the product, crystallising from alcohol in small 
pale green crystals, m p. 140", are obtained. (Found : N, 16*78. 
Cf 4 H| j 0 2 N , requires N, 16 60 per cent). 

(iv) With o-toluidine and mcthylanilme. — The above experiment 
was done with o-toluidine and methylaniline, but there was no con- 
densation, the chlorocyanomtrobenzene being recovered unchanged 
in each case No better results were obtained even when the compo- 
nents were heated at 200° for 2 hours. 

(v) With p-chloroaniline : 2 cyano-i-nitro-A'-chlorodiphenylamine. — 
The mixture of chlorocyanomtrobenzene (2 g.) and p-ohloroaniline 
(1*9 g ) was similarly heated at 190-195° for 1 hour. The product, 
after treatment in the usual manner, crystallised from acetic aoid in 
bright yellow needles (1*1 g.), m.p. 282°. (Found: N, 16*52. 
CiaHgOjNgCl requires N, 15*36 per oent). 

C. 2*Chloro-5-nitrobeneoic Acid. 

(i) With aniline : 2-anilmo-5-nitrobentoic acid. — 2-Chloro-6-nitxo* 
benzoio aoid (2 g.) and aniline (1 4 g.) were heated together at 140* 
for 20 minutes. The product was washed with dilute HCl and 
crystallised from aoetio aoid as pale yellow needles, m.p. 260*. 
(of. Sehopff, loo. oit.) 

X Anilino -nitro bent amide . — 2-Chloro-6-nitrobensamide (2 g.) and 
aniline (1*4 g.) we$e heated together at 160* for half an hour. The 
product' purified in the usual manner' was crystallised from alcohol 
in Chining yellowish-green needles, m.p. 190°, yield 1*7 g. (Foun&t 
If,* l&IM; 0 lt HuQ 9 N a requires N, 16*84 per cent). 
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Methyl 2-anilido-5-nitrobensoatc . — Methyl 2-ohloro-5-nitro-ben- 
zoate (2 g.) and aniline (1*4 g.) were heated together at 160° 

for 10*16 minutes. On cooling, the mixture solidified to a sludge 
of crystals, which became granular on stirring for a while with 
40 o.o. N-HC1. This was taken in a mortar, powdered with a 
little methyl alcohol and 2N-NnOH (1 c c.) added drop by drop, 
when the whole thing was transformed into a mass of golden yellow 
crystals. The product crystallised from alcohol in golden yellow flat 
needles, m.p. 100°, yield 1*6 g. (Found : N, 10*46. C 14 H, 2 0 4 N g 
requires N, 10*29 per cent). 

(ii) With o -toluidine : 5-nitro 2-o-ioluidinobenzoic acid, ( cf . 

Locher, loc. cit.) obtained in the usual way by heating together 
ohloronitrobenzoio acid (2 g.) and o-toluidine (1*6 g.) at 160° for 
about half an hour, crystallised from alcohol in yellow needles, 
m. p. 264°. 

(iii) With y-toluidine : 5-nitro-2-p-toluidinobenzoic acid, (cf, 

Kahn, loc. cit.) obtained by heating the components at 140° for 20 
minutes, melted at 262°. 

(iv) With m-toluidine : 5-nitro-2-m-toluidinobenzoic acid, 
prepared exactly as in the above case, crystallised from acetic ucid 
in bright yellow needles, m. p. 266°, yield about 1*8 g. from 
2 g. of chloronitrobenzoic acid. (Found: N, 10*52. C 14 H 12 0 4 N 8 
requires N, 10.20 per cent). 

Condensations with Diethylamine. 

2‘A-Dinitrodiethylaniline . — To a solution of chlorodinitrobenzene 
(2g.) in ethyl alcohol (10 c.c.) diethylamine (1 g.) was added und 
the solution refluxed on the water-bath for 20-30 minutes. On con- 
centrating, the product crystallised out, m.p. 81°, yield 1*2 g. 
Bomburgh (loc. cit. ) obtained this product by leaving an alcohol* 
io mixture of l-bromo-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene and diethylamine undis- 
turbed for several hours. 

2-Cy<wo-4*nitrodiethj/laniline.— Chlorocyanonitrobenzene (2 g.) 
was similarly boiled under reflux with diethylamine (1*2 g.) in abso- 
lute ethyl alcohol for 2-8 hours. The solution was concentrated and 
poured into water and the product crystallised from absolute alcohol 
In fine pale-yellow needles, m*. p. 88°, yield 1*4 g. (Found : N, 
10*41. CiiH) S OgK 8 requires N, 19*18 per cent). 
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Condensations with Urea. 

2 -A-DinitroaniUne . — Chlorodinitrobenzene (3 g.) was added in 
small quantities to molten urea (3 g ). at 160° with stirring. After 
heating for an hour the contents of the flask, when quite cold, were 
washed 8 or 4 times with warm water to remove excess of urea and 
the product crystallised from boiling water as bright yellow needles, 
m. p. 176°, yield about 2 g. (Found : X, 23*28. C 6 H 5 0 4 N 3 requires 

N, 22 95 per cent) . 

2- Uramido-5-nit robenzamide . — Chlorocyanonitrobenzene (3 g.) and 
urea (3 g.) were similarly heated together at 165-170° for 2 hours. 
After washing with warm water, the product was extracted with ace- 
tone and the substance, obtained on evaporating acetone, crystall-* 
ised from boiling water in small orange-yellow needles, m. p. 198°, 
yield 1*5 g. (Found: N, 25'3.>. C 8 H 8 0 4 N 4 requires N, 25*0 per 
cent). 

2-Uramido-5-nitrobenzamide (5 g.) was heated with caustic potash 
(15%, 10-15 c.c ) just to boiling for half an hour, when ammonia was 
evolved. The clear liquid was acidified and the precipitate, after 
washing with a little hot water, crystallised from aqueous alcohol 
in golden-yellow needles, m. p. 264°. The product was identified 
with 5-nitroanthranilic acid prepared by the following method which 
was found to be more convenient and gave a purer product than that 
of Rupe (foe. fit.) who employed a mixture of nitric acid and 
sulphuric acids for the nitration. Acetyl anthranilic acid (1 g.) was 
added gradually to fuming nitric acid (d 1*6,5 c.c.) with constant 
eooling. The clear liquid, after leaving for half an hour, was poured 
into water and the precipitate of 5-nitroacetylanthranilio acid (m. p. 
214°) was deacetylated by boiling with concentrated HC1 for half an 
hour and the 6-nitroanthranilic acid crystallised from aqueous alcohol 
in shinin g yellow needles, m. p. 263°. 

Hydrolysis of 2-urnmido-5-nitrobenzamide by vigorous boiling 
with 20% caustic potash yielded 5-nitrosalicylic acid (m.p. 229°). 0-, 
m- and p-ohloronitrobenzene did not react with urea. 


Condensations with Sodium Ethoxide and Methoxidb. 

4 

l-Ethoxy-2 :4-dinitroben*ene (m.p. 86°) and 1-mef Aoxy-2 :4-d!fc w 
nftrobentene (m. p. 89*), (of. Willgerodt, loc. cit., Maikopar, loo, oit .) 
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were obtained by refluxing ohlorodinitro benzene (2 g.) with sodium 
(0*26 g.) dissolved in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohol respectively 
for 20*80 minutes. 

bEthoxy-2-cyano-4-nitrobeniiene (m.p. 101°) and l-mothoxy-2- 
oyonoA-nitrobensene (m.p. 128°) (vide Baudot, loo. cit.) were obtained 
when ohlorooyanonitrobenzene (1*8 g ) was added to sodium (0*25 g.) 
dissolved in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohol respectively and 
refluxed for 1-2 hours. They were recrystallised from aqueous 
alcohol. (Found : N, 14*61. C 8 H 8 0 3 N 9 requires N, 14*58 per cent) 
(Found: N, 16 8. C 8 H 0 O 9 N 9 requires N, 15*73 per cent). No 
reaction was found to take place when ohloronitrobenzoic acid (either 
the free acid or the sodium salt) was similarly refluxed with 
sodium dissolved in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohol respectively 
for 4-5 hours, the unchanged acid bemg recovered in each case. 

On condensing sodium ethoxide and p-chloronitrobenzene exactly 
as in the previous oases, the reaction proceeded normally with the 
formation of p-nitrophenetole, m.p. 57°. A by-produot was also 
formed which melted at 154° and was identified with pp'-diohloro- 
azoxybenzene. 

’No definite product could, however, be isolated on repeating the 
experiment with o-chloronitrobenzene. 

Condensations with Sodiomalonic Ester, Sodio-acetoacetic 

Ester, etc. 

2:4-Dinitrophenylmalonic ester (m.p. 52°) and 2 •A-dinitrophenyl 
acetoacetio ester (m.p. 88°) (cf. Beissert and Heller, Ber., 1904, 87. 
4864) were obtained by adding chlorodinitrobenzene to a solution of 
ethyl malonate and ethyl acetoaoetate (2 g.) in alcoholie sodium 
ethoxide (‘25 g. sodium) and refluxing for 2-3 hours. The produots 
were crystallised from alcohol. 


PnuDncT Couaoi, 
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Diamagnetism of Bismuth and Antimony in the 
Colloidal State. 

By Mulk Raj Verm a and Ram Naraih Mathob. 


Soon after the publication of Vaidyanathan'a work, ( Indian J. 
Phys., 1980, 5, 559), ‘which showed that the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility of bismuth, antimony and graphite decreases on powdering, 
Bhatnagar (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1980, 7, 957) pointed out that the. 
absence of impurities in the form of oxide or sub-oxides of the de- 
ments in question, particularly bismuth and antimony, and the 
absorbed gases must be made sure of, before accepting any effect of 
mechanical colloidisation on diamagnetic susceptibilities. Mathur 
and Verma ( Indian J. Phyt., 1981, 6, 181) devoloped this view and 
showed that the original value of bismuth can be regained if the oxides 
are suitably removed. The same point was emphasised about anti- 
mony later ( Proc . Ind. Set. Congress., Chem. Sec., 1982). Rao 
( Indian J. Phys., 1931, 6, 241) claimed that below a definite size 
corresponding with the size of the macrocrystal* a rapid change in 
the susceptibility of bismuth ensues. Vaidyanathan and others too 
have stressed the same point on the susceptibility measurements of 
chemically prepared gold (Vaidyanathan and Singh, Nature, 1981, 
128, 802) and silver sols( Vaidyanathan and Puri, ibid., 1982, 129, 
170). It seems, however, that in trying to get rid of the aside 
impurity, Rao has forgotten that impurities in the form of oarbanates, 
bicarbonates, eto., can also be obtained if the powdering is done 
underwater (Mellor, "Treatises on Inorganio Chemistry”, Vol. IX, p. 
626), as has actually been done by him. With a view to avoid 
contamination due to these impurities, bismuth Has been reinvesti- 
gated, the powdering being done under liquid paraffin, for partiele 
sices muoh smaller than those reported in our communication al- 
ready referred to. Antimony has .also been investigated along the 
same lines as bismuth, as it aiso exhibits magnetio anisotropy. 
Another point of interest whioh made us undertake this work is that 


QaoUdfer&H* 
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antimony is oapable of being oxidised very easily. It is very pro* 
bable. therefore! that oxidation has a good deal to do with the 
observed decrease in the susoeptibility obtained by Vaidyanathan 
and Bao ( lac . cit.), for the lowest size (160/i/t) reached by the form- 
er is not so low as to be able to affect the lattice eleotrons encircling 
a larger number of atoms as put forward by Ehrenfest ( Phyaica , 
1025, 0, 388). The changes observed on powdering in the case of 
bismuth and antimony are capable of a satisfactory explanation on 
chemical grounds only as shown by the results of the investigation 
described below. 


Experimental. 

Bismuth was powdered in the first stages under liquid paraffin 
and later under benzene to check oxidation as much as possible. 
Particles were graded out into different sizes by shaking the paraffin- 
free powders with benzene and removing the layers settling down at 
different intervals of time. The sizes were determined by means of 
a Leitz high magnification power microscope and the magnetic sus- 
ceptibilities by means of a torsional balance of the Curie-Wilson 
type. The powders were also investigated after removing the oxide 
im purity by means of tartaric acid and the values so obtained are 
placed in the last column of the following table for the sake of 
comparison. 


Table I. 


Substance. 

Magnetic susceptiblity x 10'* 


Before removing 
the oxide. 

After removiog 
tbe oxide. 

Bismuth 

-1*27 


Coarse powder (1m— 

—0*84 

-1*87 

Fine powder (0'7m) - 

—0-72 

-1-288 

Investigation on antimony was 

divided into 

the following 


parte: 


1. Powdering the metal in air for different intervals of time 
—I investigating the samples, so obtained along with the eoaguls 
obtained by sparking between the metal eleotrodes under conductivity 
wster, 
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2. Detecting and estimating the oxide purity. 

8. Removing the oxide impurity and investigating the samples 
magnetically. 

4. Powdering the metal under inert liquids to oheok oxida- 
tion and to reinvestigate the samples. 

The results obtained under different heads are described below 
in the above order. 

1. Powdering the metal at different intervals .— Antimony was 
powdered in a well-polished agate mortar and powdered samples were 
collected at different intervals of time. The coagulum was obtained 
by sparking between the metal electrodes and coagulating by 
exhaustive cataphoresis. 


Table II. 


Current— 1 Amp. Initial reading on the torsion head =128° 'O'. 


Substance. 

Wt 

Final 

reading. 

Torsion 

given. 

Magnetic 

susceptibility 

KlO-«. 

Particle 

sue. 

Water 

o-iooo g. 

238* 19' 

lio-io* 

-0-72 

Ms 

Capsule 

1’74M) 

208* '48' 

80* '48' 

• •a 

• •• 

Antimony metal 

O-10QO 

241-3' 

113-8' 

-0812 

... 

Powder No. 1. 

0*1000 

281**24' 

103*24' 

-0*688 

5*0m 

„ No. •->. 

oiono 

229-20' 

101 -20' 

-0616 

2*5 

„ No. 8 

o-iooo 

228-42' 

100-42' 

-0-499 

1*5 

ft No. 4 

01000 

228-39' 

100-39' 

-0-498 

1-0 

Coagula 

• as 

*»» 

• •• 

-0679 

see 


It is clear from the above table that the diamagnetism of anti- 
mony goes on decreasing with the particle sise. The rate of decrease, 
however, becomes negligibly small when the partiole sise reaches 
Further powdering, therefore, appeared unnecessary. The 
smallest value for the diamagnetism of antimony obtained by 
Vaidyanathan is -0*586 x 10~*. The value for the last powder in the 
above table it a little lets, but our value for the coagulum it 
considerably higher than that obtained by Vaidyanathan floo. c it.). 
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8. Detection and estimation of the oxides. — The presence of (he 
oxides of antimony in the powders was determined as follows and is 
based upon the well known fact that whereas antimony metal does 
not dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid, all its oxides are soluble 
therein. A small amount of the powder was, therefore, boiled with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered and the filtrate was tested for 
antimony by the usual test with hydrogen sulphide. In every case a 
l b«f»k orang e precipitate of antimony sulphide was obtained, proving 
beyond doubt, that the samples contain the oxides of the metal as 
impurity. In order to estimate the amount of this impurity in the 
sample, an attempt was made to remove the oxide completely by 
boiling with hydrochloric acid. It was then discovered that the oxide 
is rather tenacious and leaves the metal with great difficulty and 
so even on successive boilings with dilute hydrochloric acid could not 
be removed completely. A direct estimation of the antimony 
content of the samples, by the method given below was, therefore, 
resorted to (Scott, "Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis”, Vol. 
'I). It is known that nitric acid oxidises antimony from trivalent to 
pentavalent type, which then reacts with potassium iodide to liberate 
i oflina according to the reaction ; 

Sb s 0 5 + 4HC1 + 4KI— >Sb a 0 3 + 2H 9 0 +4KC1 + 21, 

end this amount of iodine liberated can be estimated by titrating* 
a gainst sodium thiosulphate ; 

I 9 + 2Na 8 S 2 0 << — *Na 2 S 4 O 0 + 2NaI 

Equal quantities of the powders (0 - l g ) were in each case, 
therefore, dissolved in a mixture of hydrochloric acid (10 o.c.) and 
cionnwitr 0 ^ nitric acid (1 c.c.). Excess of nitrio acid was boiljd off 
and the sides of the flask thoroughly rinsed with 1 : 1 dilute hydro* 
acid. The whole volume was made up to 00 c.c. by adding 
water and.8 c. c. of 20 % potassium iodide solution. This 
then titrated against standard thiosulphate solution, the end 
yp jfrt being noted by the disappearance of the red colour from CS 2 
already od ded to the solution. For the success of experiment it was, 
jmwaver, necessary to keep the solution very cold during all this 
interval* 

Tha concentrations of the various samples tried in terms of 
„ antimony are given below, The samples are the same as those tried 

ft Table II, 
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Table III 


Sodium thiosulphate soln. cone. =009024N. 


Substance 

Wt. 

Ns|8jOj soln. 

Sb cooteot 

8b in 

the samples. 

Antimony 

01000 ft. 

18 45 c c. 

0 1000 g. 

1000% 

Powder No. 1 

0-1000 

17 5 

0-0948 

94-8 

.. No. 2 

01000 

17-0 

0 092 

920 

„ No. 3 

0 1000 

16 8 

0 0918 

910 

„ No. 4 

01000 

16 77 

0-0908 

90*8 

Coagola 

o-jooo 

17 0 

0 0920 

920 


From the data given in Table II it is clear that the diamagnetic 
susceptibilities of the powders tend to be constant when the particle 
size reaches 1 ft If this fall in diamagnetism is due to the impurity 
of the oxides in the powders, the antimony content of the samples 
should also tend to be constant at the particle size 1ft. This is 
exaotly what is found to be, the antimony content of the powder 
No. 3 in the above table is very nearly tbe same as that of the 
powder No 4 

3. Removing the oxides from the ponders and reinvestigat- 
ing the samples so obtained magnetically. — As given before, it is 
well known that whereas the metal itself does not dissolve in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, all its oxides are soluble therein. Hence in order 
to get rid of the oxides the powders were boiled with dilute hydro* 
'chloric acid and filtered and the process continued until the washings 
gave no test for antimony The purified samples were then finally 
washed with extra pure acetone and left to dry in vacuum. When 
perfectly dry, they were reinvestigated magnetically and the results 
obtained are given in the Table IV. In order to faoilitate cam* 
pari son, the values of x for these samples before freeing them from 
the oxides are also given in the last column 


Table IV. 


SebstUM. 

Wt. 

Final 

reading 

Torsion 

given. 

•Magnetic 
eoeoeptibii- 
ity *10-f 

Magnetic 
eoeoeptibii* 
ity before 
removing 
the oxide, 
x 10*« 

Antimony 

01000 g . 

842* .16' 

114M6' 

- 0841 

-0-812 

FowAufNo. 1 

01000 

241*. 57' 

118*.57' 

-0*884 

-0*808 

Mai 

01000 

241 *.54' 

118*.54' 

-0898 

* - 0*816 

H No. 8 

* 01000 

24T.0' 

1W.0 

-0*810 

-0*400 

» No* 4 

0*1000 

240*.4' 

112*.4 

— 0*008 

-0*406 

Ooagsla 

* 



-OH! 

-0*888 
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It is dear from the above table that the powders praotioally 
regain the value for metal crystals after being boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid, in which the oxides of antimony are soluble. This 
crucial test leaves no room for doubt that the observed fall in the 
diamagnetism of antimony is almost completely due to the oxide 
impurity. The fact that the powders do not exactly regain the 
value for metal crystals can easily be accounted, for on a visual 
observation it is seen that the surface of antimony crystals loses its 
metallic lustre even on almost an instantaneous exposure to the 
atmosphere. At small particle size, the surface increases very con- 
siderably and obviously surface oxidation shall affect the results 
appreciably. 

4. Powdering under inert liquids.— It the oxide is formed by 
powdering in air, it is obvious that much less of it shall be obtained 
if the powdering is done under an inert liquid. The samples, there- 
fore, should be much more diamagnetic than those obtained in air 
for the same particle size. So the powdering was done under liquid 
paraffin and the samples so obtained were washed free of paraffin 
by means of ether and dried in vacuum. They were later on 
magnetioally investigated and the results are given in the following 
table. 


Table V.' 


Initial reading=123 0> (y. 


Substance. 

Wt. 

Final reading. 

Water 

01000 g. 

254-38' 

Ospeule 

1*7480 

219* O' 

Antimony metal 

01000 

257*18' 

Powder No. 8 

01000* 

265* *8' 

.. No. 6 

01000 

258* *18' 


Current =1 Amp. 

Torsion applied. Magnetic Particle 

susceptibility sise. 
x 10"*. 

181*38' -072 

06*6' 

184*18' -0808 

182*8' -0758 

180°18' -0714 2m 


For the sake of comparison all the values of \ that have been 
obtained are plotted against the particle size in the accompanying 
graph. The curve for the samples powdered under liquid lies above that 
obtained for the samples powdered in air, and the one for the samples 
washed free of the oxide lies almost parallel to the x a*is» which 
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proves beyond doubt that the observed (all in the diamagnetism is 
due to the formation of oxide impurity. 



Sizes m — ^ 

I— Sb powders ; II— 8b powdered under water ; III— Sb (oxide removed). 

Summary and Discussion of Results 

The results arrived at iu the course of this investigation lend 
further support to the view put forward by Bhatnagar and developed 
by us in our previous communication, that practically the whole of 
the observed fall in the diamagnetism in the case of these metals is 
due to the formation of oxide impurities formed during the process of 
powdering employed for colloidisation. Bismuth metal, as shown in 
Table I acquires almost completely the regulus value of susceptibility 
after a complete removal of the oxide impurities. Antimony also 
shows the same value in the finely divided state *as in the massive 
condition. We might, therefore, conolude that the magnetic suscep- 
tibility in the oase of these metals is practically independent of the 
particle size. This view has recently been supported by the work of 
Lane (Nature, 1982, 130, 999) in the laboratory of Professor Gerlach, 
who has shown that the mass susceptibility of bismuth in the form of 
thin films ranging from 0 2/* to 15/* has almost the same value as the 
metal itself. It seems, therefore, that there are still some impurities 
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left behind in Rao’s samples, (loo. oit .) whioh are responsible for a 
persistently low value obtained by him. Another possible explana- 
tion is suggested by the reoent work of Seemann and Kussmann 
( Naturwm ., 1981, 19 , 809) to explain the effeot of cold working on 
the susoeptibility. The process of powdering may be regarded as 
akin to cold working and in this process probably some ferromagnetio 
impurities ory^allise out resulting in a decrease in the magnetic 
susceptibility. Melting the coagula as' Rao ( Nature , 1982. 129 , 846 ; 
Indian J. Phys., 1982, 7, 35) has done, would render these impurities 
inaetive resulting in an increase in diamagnetism. As suggested by 
Lane this point may be checked up by measuring the susceptibility 
of each powder under the influence of various field strengths which 
would be able to give us a valuable information with regard to the 
' above point. 

Absorption and adsorption of gases have recently been shown to 
affect profoundly the magnetic properties of a-manganese and it is 
just possible that this phenomenon plays a very important role at 
vanishingly small particle sizes in the case of these metals and it 
may be that the increase in susceptibility obtained by Rao on melt- 
ing the coagula is due to the liberation of entrapped gases Further 
work has therefore been undertaken in this laboratory in connection 
with the behaviour of metals at low particle sizes and the results 
arrived at shall be submitted for publication shortly. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar for his very kindly 
helping us in the course of this investigation and to the Punjab 
Chemical Research Fund for the award of scholarships to the authors 
whioh has made this work possible. 
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Studies in the Kinetics of the Coagulation of Colloids. 
Part V. The Variation of Viscosity during 
Coagulation. 

By Siiridhar Sarvottam Joshi and K. S. Viswanath. 

The work of Miyazawa (.7. Chem. Soc., Japan, 1912, 33, 1179),* 
Freundlich and Ishizaka {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1913, 9, 66), Wo. 
Ostwald ( ibid , p 34), Pauli {ibid , p 64), G§nn {Roll. Chem. Beih., 
1916, 8, 66), Smoluchowski {Kolloid Z , 1916, 18. 190), and numerous 
other workers, has shown the marked utility of viscometric observa- 
tions in the kinetic studies of coagulations The interesting work, 
especially of Freundlich {l »c. cit., cf. also Freundlich, “Colloid and 
Capillary Chemistry. Eng. Trans., 1926) and of Gann {he. cit.), has 
been the chief and earliest evidence for autocatahjsis in the coagula- 
lation of colloids Evidence was, however, adduced in the previous 
papers in this series (J. Indian ('hem. Soe 1931, 8, 11, 337; 1932, 9, 
157, and especially the P. C. Bay Commemoration Volume of Indian 
Chem. Soc., pp 41-52) to show that though prevalent under certain 
conditions, autocatalysis can not be considered ns a general character- 
istic of the coagulation phenomenon It is also of interest to observe 
that practically all the systematic work on the viscometric examina- 
tion of the kinetics of coagulation is restricted to lyopbilic sols. The 
following work was, therefore, undertaken to extend the above line of 
work to lyophobes, and especially to exami ne what support can be 
given to the view mentioned above regarding the qature of the eoa- 
gulation process. This has been studied here in the case of arseni- 
ous sulphide and gelatine and their mixtures when coagulated by 
differently concentrated solutions of potassium chloride. 

Experimental 

A review of the literature shows that praotically all the previous 
work on the visoometrio examination of the kinetics of ooagulation 
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was oarried out by the use of the Ostwald’s viscometer. This re- 
quires a knowledge of the transpiration time of the liquid and the 
corresponding density. Now the measurement of the last quantity 
is rather inconvenient in the case of a coagulating sol. Unfortunate- 
ly, this determination is absent in the majority of papers on the vis- 
cosity changes of coagulating sols, which detracts at any rate from 
the precision of the interpretation of the viscosity term applied to 
such data. A convenient method in such cases is the one due to 
Scarpa (Oazzetta, 1910, 40, 271; cf. also Farrow, J.Chem. Soc., 1912, 
101, 847) ; this does not necessitate a knowledge of the density of 
the liquid. This method was, therefore, adopted with modifications, 
described in the sequel, which add appreciably to the precision of 


Fig. A. 


* - r> 

^ P L== 



V 


6 »> 





I J 


measurement. A suitable quantity of water from the aspirator A i 
was let out in B (Fig. A). The pressure diminution thus produced is 
observed on the manometer M, and communicated to the pipette P 
by opening the tap Tj, T s being closed, f ,, the time for the liquid to 
rise between two marks made on P under this suction was noted. T| 
is then closed and T s opened. This connects P with the atmosphere 
through a quantity of glass wool, kept at W in order to avoid dust, etc., 
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from entering the apparatus; the liquid in P therefore begins to fall. 
This time f 3 similar to f j is noted, »; the viscosity is then given by 




= K. 


* 1 - *2 
f 1 + ^2 


where K, a constant, is determined from a knowledge of f t and 
t 3 for a liquid like water for which »/ (0*7225 centipoise at 36°) is 
known. The aspirator A ( connected with A 2 is rather convenient 
in order to replenish water in the latter The use of stop-cocks 
T j and T 2 well lubricated with good vacuum grease, instead of pinch 
cocks, added greatly to the reproducibility of results, and specially to 
an accurate adjustment of the pressure in Aj, prior to the observation • 
of fj. This precaution appears to have been neglected by previ- 
ous workers. 

Majority of the experiments were made with the arsenious sul- 
phide sol. It wus prepared, and its colloid content determined, as 
described in Part I (J. Indian ('hem Soc., 1931, 8, 11) The last 
quantity in all the experiments (except those to which Fig. 5 refers) 
was 4'5 g. of As 2 S 3 per litre in the coagulating mixture. Coagulations 
were also studied where the above colloid was protected by different 
concentrations of gelatine solutions. These were prepared by soaking 
in distilled water weighed pieces of gelatine cut from pure sheet. 20 
C.c. of the colloid and 10 c.c. of one of the gelatine solutions were 
mixed and allowed to stand for 15 minute'-. To the mixture was then 
added 10 c.o. from variously concentrated solutions of potassium 
chloride and the viscosity determined at successive intervals during 
the progress of coagulation. These results have been shown graphi- 
cally in Figs 8 and 4 ( cf . also Tables III and IV). Figs. 1, 2 and 5 
(also Tables I, II and V) refer respectively to viscosity variations when 
only the arsenious sulphide sol, and gelatine solutions were mixed 
with solutions of potassium chloride. The temperature of the ther- 
mostat was maintained at 35° in all tho experiments. Stirring was 
discontinued during observations of t ( and 1 2 . Concentrations of the 
eleotrolyte added were suoh as to have the coagulation prolonged 
over a fairly wide time period. Observations of viscosity were dis- 
continued as soon as flocculation (that is, the formation of just visi- 
ble heterogeneities consisting of cougulated particles tending to depo- 
sit a fine film on the inside of the pipette P in Fig. A) sets in. During 
the course of this work it was observed that immediately after the 
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start of the coagulation, the viscosity — coagulation time curve almost 
always showed a minim um. Sinoe this phenomenon does not appear 
to have been studied previously, it has been investigated here in 
some detail. The data given in Tables I — IV were read off the 
corresponding curves in Figs. 1 — 5. Fig. 6 relates the coagulator 
concentration with the time interval up to the attainment of the 
first minimum mentioned above from the start of coagulation. 


Table I (cf Fig 1). 
Colloid used = As. 2 S., 
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Table II ( cf Fig. 2). 
Colloid used = As 2 S 3 . 
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N/17’7 
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0-729 
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0 752 

180 

No flocculation , ij, 
after 21 hrs. 0*780 
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No flocculation ; y, 
after 24 bra. 0*889 
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Tablb III. 


Colloid used = As 8 S 3 protected by 0T2.">% gelatine. 
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Table IV (c/. Fig. 4). 



Colloid used 

= As 2 

S , protected by 0'0.">% gelatine. 
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Table V. 
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Nos. 16 and 17 
gelatine. 


refer to AsjSj sol protected by 0*1% 
Discussion. 


gelatine and No. 18 by 0*06% 


These results show that the rise of viscosity during the period 
observed diminishes rapidly, c.g. 9 from about 70% in 130 minutes 
to about 1^ in over 200 {niputes, as the concentration of the coa* 
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gulator is reduced from 27/10 to 27/ 20 (of. Tables I, II; curves 1, 7, 
Figs. 1 and 2). This result is in agreement with the known profound 
influence of changes in the concentration of the coagulator upon the 
rate of coagulation in the region of the slow coagulation. Although 
sufficiently numerous and strictly comparable data are not available 
it would appear that lyophilic sols do not show so great a sensitivity 
to changes in the concentration of the coagulator. This deduction 
is supported by the results of Freundlich and Ishizaka (loc. cit.) 
for the coagulation of such a typical lyophilic 6ol as aluminium 
hydroxide produced by potassium salicylate solutions in the range, 
5 to JO millimols per litre, and also those obtained in this work 
(of. Tables III, IV). 


Fig. 1. 



The ooagoUtor cone, for oarres 1, 2, 8 were .V/1G, N/ 10'G, N/171-KCI 
reepectitely. 
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Fio. 2. 



Time in min. 

The coagulator codc. for curves 1,5,6 and 7 were AT/ 17 ’7, X/18’2, X/19 and 
X/20-KC1 respectively. 

It is interesting to note from curves 1 — 5 in F{gs. 1 and 2 that soon 
after a small initial fall, the viscosity increases markedly after an 
appreciable period of a comparatively marked low rate of ohanges. As- 
suming tentatively that in the main, viscosity and coagulation change 
together and in the same sense, this might be ascribed to autocatalyaie 
which oridinarily' is the acceleration of the rate of a ohemical reaction 
by the accumulation of the products of the reaotion. Its mechanism 
in the present type of ohanges is generally considered to be the 
ooagulum pratioles serving as nuolei for further ooagulation. These 
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Fio. 8. 



• Tima in mm. 

The colloid was protected by 0*025% gelatine sol. The coagulator cone, for 
carves 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13 were A710, A , 11 1, .V/ 11 % 1 , .V 12 a 5 and .V, 1.T3-KCI res- 
pectively. 

curves also show that the period after which the coagulation rate 
becomes large, tends to increase as the concentration of the congulator 
is diminished. At still higher dilutions (of. curve 4, and also curves 
6, 7, Fig. 2) the above period would appear to cover practieally the 
entire time of observation; the final value of viscosity in these 
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coagulations is but slightly higher than the initial one. This slow 
rising section of the curve is not so conspicuous in most of the 
coagulation — time curves in Figs. 3 and 4 which show the influence of 
different proportions of gelatine in the coagulating mixture. This 
might be ascribed either to the higher concentration of the coagulator 
used, or to the presence of the protector, or what is more probable, 
to both these factors. 
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Fio. 6. 
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Time tn min. 

Coagulation of gelatine solution, 0 l% for curves 10 and 17 and 0*05% for 
curve 18. Coagulator cone, for curves 16—18 were .V 2, .V and ,Y 2-KC1 respectively. 


Two features of some interest are noticeable from curves in 
Figs. 1 — 5. The first is the almost invariable initial diminution of 
viscosity and second, the fact that in practically no case does the 
viscosity rise smoothly during the progress of coagulation. Both 
these facts militate against the use of viscosity as a quantitative 
measure of coagulation at any rate with low concentrations of the 
coagulator. Accuracy of the experimental arrangement used here, 
and the number of observations taken indicate that the non-uni* 
formities and breaks on these curves can not be ascribed to experi- 
mental error. In our opinion, these suggest that coagulation, 
especially in the slow rr-tjion, is a complex process in which the 
particles undergo a succession of changes, presumably both ns to 
their size and nature. This would appear to be the main reason 
for the breakdown of the Smoluchowski’s theory (Z. physikal. Chem 
1917, 92 , 129), or its simple extension based on the assumption that 
coagulation is but a continued coalescence of particles ditchargcd 
initially completely, or partially. 

It is probable, (or instance, starting with a certain number of 
primaries mixed with the electrolyte, the formation of agglomerates 
through successive coalescence might prevail as the main process 
producing the viscosity change in a certain sense during the given 
period. Now, after this period the agglomerates might suffer a 
breakdown due (0 to instability induced as a result of the attain- 
ment of a certain size and structure during the coalescence, or (it) by 
the action of similarly charged ions. This will produce a viscosity 
change in a direction opposite to what happened just previously. 
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Observed over a prolonged time, the operation of the two sets of 
factors mentioned above will produce mainly fluctuations on the 
coagulation — time curve. Evidence wa9 cited in a previous paper 
(Joshi and Joga Rao, J . Indian Chcm. Soc., 1033, 10, 273) that 
viscosity is particularly susceptible to even such alterations in a 
colloid as might be missed for example by the familiar turbidity 
method of observing coagulation. In coagulations due to higher 
concentrations of the coagulator, velocity of the change is so greafT 
that the coalescence process passing through the formation of agglo* 
merates ends only with precipitation which oridinarily is an irrever- 
sible process. It follows, therefore, that fluctuations ig the 
sense described above are to be anticipated only when dilute solutions 
of the coagulator are employed. A comparison of curves 6, 7 in 
Fig. 2, curves 14, 15 in Fig. 4, and lf>, 17, 18 in Fig. 5 with the rest* 
illustrates clearly the above possibility. It might be observed 
incidentally that the above suggestion, regarding the nature of 
possible conditions under which there is no net advance in the 
coagulation, might also explain results in connection with the 
‘Bodlander’s limit.’ 


Fig. <i. 



The intial diminution of viscosity observed in practically all the 
coagulations varies in the range from 0’7 to 1 '9% of the initial 
viscosity, of the colloid (c/. Tables I — V). It is interesting to note 
that tho time reckoned from the start of coagulation up to the 
occurrence of this fall of viscosity is roughly constant for a given 
series of coagulations. It is also of interest to note from Fig. 6 that 
the interval during which viscosity remains at, or below the first 
minimum, rises rapidly with the dilution of the coagulator, and would 
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tend to be infinitely large for very low dilutions, presumably corres- 
ponding to the ‘Bodlander’s limit’ for the colloid used. This initial 
diminution must be regarded as distinctive of at least one of the stages 
constituing the progress of coagulation at any rate in the slow region. 
Whilst it has not keen possible so far to obtain a complete eluoidation 
of this phenomenon, it is important to mention that this intial fall 
fit viscosity, and the occurrence of fluctuations, (the latter under 
conditions mentioned in the above discussion, the coagulation being 
measured by different means) have been found to be features of 
almost universal occurrence in diverse coagulating systems in slow 
region. A discussion of these results is reserved for a later com- 
munication. 


Summary. 

Slow coagulations of simple nrsenious sulphide sols and when 
protected by different amounts of gelatine, as well as of pure gelatine 
sols of different strengths, duo to potassium chloride solutions in 
the range N to N / 20 have been examined hv measuring the visco- 
sity of the coagulating system. The coagulation — time curves ‘-how 
some or all of the following three characteristics : (i) The viscosity 
shows an initial diminution (up to a maximum of about l'0" t ', ), 
the corresponding time being roughly constant in a given series of 
coagulations, (ii) The next section of the curve rises slowly at first and 
then rapidly, indicative of aulocntahjsis. (Hi) The last feature is 
absent for high as well as for very low concentrations of the coagula- 
tor. Under the last factor, suhsquent to (i) the coagulation — time 
curves show only periodic fluctuations without an appreciable net 
increase of viscosity, for which an explanation has been suggested. 

TnP CHEMICAL LaBoRATORO-S, 

Benares Hindi- Univkusitt. U^ceictd May 10, 1033. 

Bf.nares. 



Experiments on the Synthesis of Santenone. Part I. 
A Synthesis of Homosantenic Acid. 


By Suresh Chandra Sex-Gcpta. 

1-Santenono (IX) occurs in Indian sandalwood oil (Schimmel’a 
lie port, 1010, Oct , p. 08) and the inactive form has been prepared 
by Semmler and Bartdlt (Bit., 1007, 40 , 4407) by the oxidation of 
sr-norborneol with chromic acid and al«o by Aschan ( Ofvcrs . Finika 
Vet. Soc., 1010,53 A, Xo 8, p . 1 7 > by the oxidation of sentene 
with potassium dichromate-sulphuric acid mixture, the latter reac- 
tion involving a Wagner rearrangement. 

The constitution of santenone has been established by its 
oxidation to santenic acid (X) recently synthesised by Komppa 
(Bit, 1002 65, 1710 ). No work on the sjnthesis of santenone 
has as yet been attempted. The present investigation has been 
undertaken with a view to sunthesise the ketone and this has been 
attempted following Ru/ieka’s synthesis of fenchone (Ber., 1017, 
60 , 1302). 

Ethyl levulinate aud etlnl a-bromopropionate were condens- 
ed by Reformatsky’s reaction giving the lactone of ethyl /?- 
hydroxy ■ 1-dimethyl adipate (I), which was converted into the cyano- 
estor (11) by means of potassium cyanide aud the latter on hydrolysis 
and esterification by the alcohol vapour method gave ethyl a/J-dime- 
thylbutanc-a/38-tricarboxylate (III). This tricarboxylic ester by the 
application of Dieckmann reaction with molecular sodium was con- 
verted into ethyl 2:3-dimethylcyclopentanone-8 :^-dicarboxylate (IV), 
the latter on hydrolysis gave 2 : 8-dimethylcycIopentanone-8-carboxy- 
lic acid; the ethyl ester (V) of this keto acid condensed with bromo- 
acetic ester in presence of zinc giving the hydroxy ester (VI). This 
on dehydration with phosphorus oxychloride gave the unsaturated 
debydrohomosantenio ester (VII) which on reduction and hydrolysis 
yielded homosantenic acid. Work is in progress on the synthesis of 
santenone by the distillation of the lead salt of homosantenio 
acid. 
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Experimental. 

Lactone of ethyl (3 -hydroxy -up-dime th yladipate (I). — Ethyl levuli- 
nate (108 g.), ethyl a-bromopropionate (137 g ) and zinc wool (50 g.), 
diluted with dry benzene (250 c.c.) were heated on the water-bath 
till the exothermic reaction commenced. When the brisk action sub* 
sided, the reaction was finally completed by heating on the water- 
bath (or 1 hour; the product was decomposed with ice-cold dilute 
sulphuric acid, the benzene layer separated, washed with caustic soda 
solution and water, dried with calcium chloride, benzene removed, 
when the lactonic ester distilled as a thin colourless oil, b.p. 148-49°/8 
mm., yield 90 g. (Found. (’, 59 7; H, 8 1. C, 0 Hi C O 4 requires 
C.60‘0; H, 8'0 per cent). 

Ethyl up-dimethylbutane-apb-tricarboxylatc (III). — The lactonic 
ester (90 g.) and finely powdered potassium cyanide (43 g.) were 
heated under reflux for 10 hours at 2o0-2()°. The brown reaction pro- 
duct was hydrolysed by heating with 250 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid for 10 hours. The solution was evaporated on the water- 
bath almost to dryness, the residue thoroughly extracted with ether, 
dried, ether removed. Through a hot solution of the residue in 
nbsolute alcohol (2O0c.c ) and concentrated sulphuric acid (25 c.c.) was 
passed alcoholic vapour from 2 litres of alcohol. The alcohol was dis- 
tilled off, the solution diluted with water, extracted with ether, dried, 
ether removed and distilled. Repeated fractionation of the portion 
collected at 130- 100° /5mm. gave 40 g of the ester at 147-52°/5mm. 
It is a light-coloured thin liquid (Found ; C, 59‘3; H, 8‘7. C 1 5^26^6 
requires 59'6; H, 8 6 per cent). 

Ethyl 2 :%-dimcthylcyc\opcntanonc.3 :5-dicarbory1ate (IV) was 
prepared by heating the tricarboxylic ester (35 '5 g.) with molecular 
sodium (3‘5 g ) in dry benzene (150 c c.) for 1 hour on the water- 
bath, whereby the sodium quickly dissolved.^ The light-coloured 
dear liquid was cooled, decomposed with ice, shaken with dilute 
sulphuric acid and the benzene extract washed, dried, benzene 
completely removed and distilled, when it collected at 145-50° /6 mm. 
It gave strong ferric chloride coloration, yield 20 g. (Found; 
C, 01*0; H, 7*9. C| 3 H 2 o 0 3 requires C, 60’9; H, 7‘8 per cent). 

2 :8-Dimethyloyolopentanoni’‘8-carboxylic acid was prepared by 
heating the foregoing keto-dicarboxylic ester (20 g.) with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (35 o.o.) and water (100 o.o.) for 6 hours. 
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The dear aqueous solution was saturated with ammonium sulphate 
and repeatedly extracted with ether, the ethereal solution dried 
and the solvent removed. On distillation a small fraction (2 g.), 
b.p. 100-150°/5 mm. evidently consisting of the ester, was obtained 
along with a large fraction (y. g. of the pure acid) of a colourless 
thick liquid, b.p. 150-53°/5 mm. (Found: 0, 61*3; H, 7’8. 
C 8 H 12 0 3 requires C, 61*5; H, 7*7 per cent). 

The semicarbazonc was prepared in aqueous solution and crystal- 
lised from water or dilute alcohol, m.p. 208°. (Found: C, 50*4; 
H, 6*9. C.JH15O3N3 requires G, 50*7; H, 7'0 per cent). 

The ethyl ester (V). — The acid (10 g.) was heated for 14 hours 
with a solution of sodium (1‘8 g.) in absolute alcohol and ethyl 
iodide (13 g.). Alcohol was distilled off, the residue diluted with 
water and repeatedly extracted with ether, dried, ether removed, 
when the ester distilled almost completely at 105-106°/5 mm. as a 
colourless mobile oil, yield 0 g. (Found: G, 05*1; IT, 8*7. 
C| 0 Hi C O 3 requires C, 05*2; H, 8*7 per cent). 

The semicarbazonc crystallised from methyl alcohol in colourless 
prismatic needles, m.p. 191°. (Found: G. -">4*4 ; H, 7*9. 
CnHjjjOaN., requires G, 51*8; H, 7*9 per cent). 

Ethyl drhydrohomosantenate (VII). — Ethyl dimethylci/ch'pen- 
tanonecarboxylate (12 g ), ethyl bromoacetato (12 g.) and zinc wool 
(6 g.) diluted with benzene (.*>0 c.c.) were heated on the water-bath 
with the addition of a crystal of iodine until the vigorous reaction 
set in. It was finally heated on the water-bath for 1 hour to 
complete the reaction. After treating with ice-cold dilute sulphuric 
acid, the benzene layer was washed with caustic soda solution, dried 
and distilled, when the unchanged keto-cster (l'C g.) collected at 
100-20°/4 mm. and a colourless oil (8*4 g.) ut 123-50°/4 mm. 
consisting of the oxy- and the dehydro-ester. This was completely 
converted into the unsaturated ester by heating on the water-bath 
with phosphorus oxychloride (3 g.) in dry benzene (40 c.c.) for 3 
hours. This benzene solution was successively treated with cold 
water and dilute caustic soda, dried and distilled, when 6*5 g. of a 
pleasant smelling liquid collected at 125-30°/4 min. It decolourised 
bromine water readily. (Found. G, 65*6; If, 8*6. G l4 H 2a 0 4 
requires C, 66*1; H, 8*7 per cent). 

Homosantenic ester (VIII); — The dehydro-ester (5 g.) dissolved 
in absolute ether (25 c.c.) was reduced with hydrogen in presenco 
of platinum oxide catalyst (3 g.) under atmospheric pressure. It* 
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absorbed the calculated amount of hydrogen in about 2 hours and 
boiled at 130-85°/6 mm. (Found; C, Go '4 ; H, 9 # 5. C 14 H i4 0 4 
requires C, 65*6; H, 9‘4 per cent). 

Homo8antenic acid . — The free acid was obtained by hydrolysing 
the ester with alcoholic potash, evaporating off the solvent, and 
the residue, dissolved in a small amount of water, was acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, when the homosantenic acid immediately 
separated out. On repeated crystallisation from water it was 
obtained as almost colourless needles, m.p. 170°. (Found. C, 60*3; 
H, 7'9. C 1 o H | 0 O 4 requires C, 60*0; H, 8‘0 per cent). 

The author desires to express his thanks to Dr. P. Neogi and 
to Dr. M. Q. Khuda for the* kind facilities they have given* for 
carrying on this work and to Dr. J. C. Uardhan for his helpful 
interest in this investigation. 

fill MltU L UH iRAl DlO, 

Pm sioi sc \ ( mi i ■ i , Ihcat'l \f<iy 13 , 1931 . 
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Reaction of Diazoninm Salts with Open-chain 
Hydroxymcthyleneketones. 

By Sachindba Nath Boy and Hemendra Komar 8en. 


It was observed by oho of us ( J . Indian Chem. Soc., 1927, 4, 477) 
that diazoben/ene chloride reacts with cyclic hydroxymethylene- 
ketones in the aldehydic phase of the latter. Thie was established • 
by the fact that when diazonium chloride reacts with hydroxy- 
methyleneci/c/ohexanone in the presence of sodium acetate, the 
reaction product obtained is identical with the monophenylhydra- 
zone of diketohcxamethylene. It is evident that the formation of 
a monophenyihydraeone in such cases must of necessity be attended 
with the removal of the formyl group to give the required hydrogen 
for the formation of a phenyl hydrazone. The reaction was accord- 
ingly represented as below : 


H a C CH 2 

H a C o co 

H,C C:CHOH 


H 2 C CH<, 

h 2 c^ \co 
h 2 c ch.-cho 


H|C CH 2 

H 2 c/ >0 HjO 
ClN-NTb HgC C- N : N Ph 

CHO 


H 2 C CH t 

H a C^ SCO + H-OOOH 
H 2 C CH— N :N*Ph 


H a C CH 3 

HgC^ SCO 

H a 0 C:N NH Ph 


The labile hydrogen atom which was attached to the carbon atom 
(*) thus migrates to a nitrogen atom, attended with a shift of double 
band, causing the formation of a hydrazone. The azo derivative is, 
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therefore, not realised. As all these transformations are best 
explained by assuming the aldehyde phase, hydroxymethylen ecyclo- 
hexanone need not be considered as a permanently enolised y8-dike- 
tone. 

Benary, Meyer and Charisius ( Ber ., 1926, 59, 109) on the other 
hand, have shown that open-chain hydroxymethyleneketones react 
with diazobenzene chloride giving the following type of compounds, 
in which the formyl group remains unaffected, although the hydra- 
zone is the final product. 

CH 3 — CO CHj — CO 

CHa-Cno 

CH.,-CO 

I 

OHC-C = N NH Ph 

To explain the elimination of the formyl group (a fact which was 
proved by analysis and the detection of ethyl formate in the reaction 
mixture) in the case of cyclic hydroxymethyleneketones as distinct 
from the open-chain hydroxymethylene compounds described by these 
authors, it was advanced by one of us that in the open-chain 
hydroxymethyleneketones used by Benary and his collaborators, there 
is a hydrogen atom in the ketone, available for the formation of 
phenylhydrazonc, whilst in cyclic hydroxymethyleneketones, no such 
labile hydrogen atom is present. Hence, if the tendency to form a 
hydrazone is great, formyl group wdl have to be eliminated to supply 
the necessary hydrogen for the transformation of the nzo derivative 
to hydrazone. 

The present work was undertaken in order to investigate whether 
it was a characteristic property of open-chain hydroxymethylene- 
ketones to retain the formyl group, while reacting with diazonium 
chloride, or whether the above hypothesis holds good in all 
cases of reaction between diazonium chloride and hydroxymethylene- 
ketones, cyclic or open-chain, where there was no extra hydrogen 
available for the formation of phenylhydrazone. With this end 
in view, the reaction between hydroxymethylenedesoxybenzoin 
(prepared by the action of ethyl formate and sodium ethoxide on 
desoxybenzoin in dry ethereal solution) and diazobenzene chloride 
was studied. According to our hypothesis, hydroxymethylcncdesoxy- 
benzoin, which is an open-ohain hydroxymethylcnekctone, containing 
no available hydrogen atom unlike Benary ’s compounds for the 


I v 

CH=CHOH 


CH 3 -CO 

Cl N :N Ph | 

> OHC-CH — N : NPh 
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formation of phenylhydrazone, must have its formyl group split off- 
in tbe following way to give rise to monophenylhydrazone of 
benzil : 

Ph-CO Ph-CO ClN :N Ph Ph-CO 

I I > I 

Ph — C=CHOH Ph — CH'C’HO Ph-C-N:N*Ph 

I 

OHO 

Ph— CO + HCOOH Ph-CO 

I “> I 

-> Ph-CH-N:NPh Ph-C=NNH*Ph 


That the reaction product was monophenylhydrazone of benzil 
was proved by analysis as well as by the following facts : 

(/) It was found to he identical with the monophenylhydrazone 
of ben/.il prepared by Bulow ( Annalcn , 1885, 236, 194) by warming 
equiinolecular quantities of benzil and phenylhydra/ine. 

(u) The diphenylhydra/one ohtained by heating benzil and 
excess of phenylhydrnzinc was identical with the product obtained 
by heating our reaction product with phenjlbydrazine. 

The action of diazonium chloride or substituted diazonium 
chlorides on open-chain hydroxv metbylencketones having no avail- 
able hydrogen at< m for the specific reaction mentioned above, 
invariably gave rise to monophenylhydrazoncs or substituted mono- 
phenylhydrazones in the same way as in the case of c\clic hydroxy- 
mcl hy leneketones. 


Experimental. 

Condensation of hydroxy mcthylenedcsoxybcnzoin and diazo - 
benzene chloride : Formation of monophenylhydrazone of benzil . — 
Diazotised aniline (1 mol.) was added to a solution of h\ droxy- 
methylenedesoxybenzoin (1 mol.) in aqueous alcohol containing excess 
of sodium acetate, cooled below 0°. A yellowish sticky mass separated 
which was filtered, washed with water, dried and crystallised when 
yellowish brown needles from dilute acetic acid were obtained, 
m.p. 128-29°. ' When crystallised from dilute alcohol, the colour 
becomes light yellow. It is insoluble in alkali. (Found : N, 9'6 t 
Calo. : N, 9*84 per oent). 

The filtrate was distilled on a water-bath and in the 
distillate, collected between 60° and 80°, a strong smell of ethyl 
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formate was noticed. The distillate gave a white precipitate of 
merourou8 chloride with a solution of mercuric chloride. 

The benzilmonophenylhydrazone, thus obtained, was heated 
with an equimoleoular quantity of pbenylhydrazine in the presence 
of a little glacial aoetio acid on a water-bath for 4 hour. The 
bright yellow precipitate obtained on dilution was filtered and washed 
with alcohol. It crystallised from hot acetic acid as bright yellow 
needles, m.p. 225°. It was found to be identical with benzil- 
diphenylhydrazone, prepared otherwise. (Pound • N, 14 72. Calc. : 
N, 14*35 per cent). 

Condensation of hydroxymcthylcnedesoxybcnzoin and diazo- p- 
nitrobenzene chloride : Formation of benzilmono-p-nitrophenyl- 
hydras one. — The condensation was effected in the u<?ual wav and 
the product crystallised from dilute alcohol ns yellowish orange 
needles, shrinking at 176° and melting at ISO 0 . It is soluble in 
acetic acid and aloohol and is identical with benzilmono-p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone, prepared in other wav s. (Found : N , 12*00. 
Calc. : N, 12*23 per cent). 

Benzildi-p-nitrophenylhydrazonc.~-B\ heating the above mono- 
p-nitrophenylhydrazone with an equimolecular quantity of p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazine in glacial acetic acid solution for } hour on 
the water-bath, the di-p-nitrophenylhydrazone was prepared. On 
cooling and dilution with water, a reddish mass was obtained which 
is sparingly soluble in alcohol. This was filtered, washed and 
crystallised from acetic acid when deep red needles were obtained 
melting at 290°, identical with di-p-nitrophenylbydrazonc prepared 
otherwise. (Found : N, 17*8. Calc. : N, 17*5 per cent). 

Benzil-pnitrophcnylhydrazonc-2-phenylhydrazonc. — This wns 

prepared by heating bcnzilmono-p-nitrophenylbydrazone with an 
equivalent amount of phenylhydrazine or by heating benzilmono- 
phenylhydrazone with p-nitrophenylhydrazine. It crystallised from 
hot acetic acid, m.p. 255°. (Found* N, 16*0, C gs lI 9t 0 9 N A 
requires N, 16*09 per Cent). 

Condensation of hydroxymethylencphenylethylketonc and diazo - 
benzene chloride : Formation of a monophenylhydrazone of acetyl 
benzoyl. — The condensation product was separated in the usual way. 
It crystallised from dilute alcohol as pale yellow needles, m. p. 
146*47°. It is soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. (Found : N, 12 06. 
C|gH 4 0N g requires N, 11*76 per cent). 
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l-p-Nitrophenylhydrazone-2-phenylhydragone of aoetylbenzoyl 
was prepared by heating the monophenylbydrazone of acetylbenzoyl 
with an equivalent quantity of nitrophenylhydrazine in glacial 
acetio acid solution on the water-bath for $ hour and crystal- 
lised from hot acetic acid as deep red needles, m.p. 230°. (Found: 
N, 18 5. C ai H 19 0 2 N 3 requires N, 18 97 per cent). 

DfPABTMINT OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, Htceited May 20, 1933. 
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Hydrolysis of Chloro-, Ethoxy- and Methoxy-2-cyano- 

4-nitrobenzenes. 

By Biman Bihari Dey and Yetohan Gdnja Doraiswami. 

The methods commonly employed for the hydrolysis of substituted 
aromatic nitriles may be classified as follows: — 

(a) Hydrolysis by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid; Claus 
and Kurz (.7 pr. Clietn , 1888, ii, 37, 196) have by this method 
hydrolysed p-chloro-m-mtro-, p-chloro-o-nitro- and m-chloro-o-nitro- 
benzonitriles into the corresponding acids In many cases, however, 
action proceeds no farther than the formation of the acid amide 
(vide Kiister and Stailberg, Annalcn 1894, 278. 207, regarding hydro- 
lysis of nitro-/?-i«oduronitrile) 

(b) Hydrolysis by heating with concentrated hydrochloric aoid 
under pressure; Kiister and Stailberg (loc. cit.) have thus hydro- 
lysed nitro- and dinitro -8 tsoduronitrile by heating with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at about 200° 

(c) Digestion of the nitrile with 85 or 90% sulphurio acid at 100° 
(c/. Bouvoault, Pull. Soe chim.. 1892, i ii, 9, 368). when the amide 
is formed, the conversion into acid being effected by dissolving the 
amide in cold strong sulphurio acid and adding the requisite amount 
of cold concentrated sodium nitrite at 30°, finally warming for a few 
moments to 40-50°. Sudborough’s method (<7. Chem. Soc., 1896, 67 , 
601) is a modification of Bouveault and consists in heating the nitrile 
with a large excess of 90% sulphuric acid for 1 hour at 120-3 °, 
adding to the well cooled solution the theoretical Amount of sodium 
nitrate and warming on the water-bath until effervescence ceases 

(d) The method of Berger and Olivier (Pec. trav. Chim., 1927, 
( 6 , 600) who find that 2:6-dimethylbenzomtrile, which is not hydro- 
lysed by 90% sulphurio acid or even by methyl or amyl alcoholic 
potash, is hydrolysed by concentrated sulphuric acid merely to‘ 2:6- 
dimethylbenzamide, this amide being hydrolysed into the acid only 
by 100% phosphorio aoid at 145-50°. 

4 
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The method found most convenient by the authors for the hydro- 
lysis of l-chloro-,l-ethoxy- and l-methoxy-2-oyano-4-nitrobenzenes is 
described in the experimental section. 

l-Chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene is hydrolysed by sulphuric acid 
first into 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzamide and the latter, on boiling with 
hydrochloric acid, yields 2-chloro-6-nitrobenzoio acid. The nitrile, 
the amide and the acid, on boiling with aqueous or alcoholic potash, 
yield 6-nitrosalicylic acid, a coil version whioh has also been noticed 
in the case of the acid by Purgotti and Contardi ( Qazzetta , 1902, i 32 , 
526). 

Ethoxy- and methoxy-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzenes are similarly hy- 
drolysed by sulphuric acid into 2-ethoxy-5-nitrobenzamide and 
2-methoxy-5 nitrobenznmide respectively. They are hydrolysed by 
hydrochloric acid respectively into 2-ethoxy-o-nitrobenzoic acid pre- 
viously made by Perkin (.4mialen, 1868, 145 , 312) by nitration of 

0- ethoxybenzaldehyde, and by Kraut (Annalen, 1809, 150 , 4) by 

nitration of o-ethoxybenzoic acid and 2-methoxy-5-nitrobenzoic acid 
previously made by Kraut (loc. cit.) and Salkowski (.lnnalen, 1874, 
173, 41) by nitration of o-mcthoxybenzoic acid, and by Hale and 
Bobertson (Amer. Chem. J. 1008, 39, 688) by permanganate 

oxidation of 2-acetonyl-4-nitrophenol-methylether The ethoxy- 
frnA methoxynitrobenzonitriles, the amides and the acids are all 
converted by caustic potaBh into 6-nitrosalicylic acid. 

The series of observations mentioned above may be conveniently 
represented by the scheme shown in the next page 

It would not be out of place to mention here that whereas 

1- chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene is hydrolysed by strong sulphuric 
acid or hydrochloric acid or caustic potash, none of these agents 
is able to hydrolyse l-chloro-2-cyano-4-aminobenzene obtained by 
the reduction of l-ohloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene. This interesting 
observation seems to show how the substitution of the nitro group 
in chloro-2cyano-4-nitrobenzene by an amino group renders the 
hydrolysis of tile CN group extremely difficult. The Cl atom, 
moreover, cannot be knocked off from the nucleus by means of caustic 
potash. 

Several interesting derivatives of 2-chloro-6-nitrobcnzoic acid 
have been prepared, incidentally, during the study of the reactivity of 
the chlorine atom in this compound. These derivatives have been 
made through the acid chloride, the latter being most conveniently 
obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on the aoid : thiB method 
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gives a far better yield than that of Montagne (Iiec. trav. Chim., 
1900, 19, 67). The several amides were made by shaking an aqueous 
suspension of the aeid chloride with various amines, e.g., ethyl 
amine (III), propylamine (IV), diethylamine (V), cthylenediamine 
(VI), otc. , while the ureide (VII) was obtained by fusing the chloride 
with urea. 


NO 


fT 

k/' 


i 

CONHEt 


(HI) 



NO 


fT 

J\/CONHCH 8 CH 8 Mc 


(IV) 

/VC1 


N0 a \/\ 

CO 


ch 2 — ch 2 

NH NH 


/ \ 



(V) 


(VI) 



Cl 


NO 2 \/\ 


CONHCONHjj 


(VII) 

These amides were prepared in the hope that the reactive chlorine 
atom might be made to interact with a hydrogen atom of the alkyl 
group, leading to the closure of an isoquinoline ring thus : 



CH, 

fY ' 


\CH 9 


NO s \/\ /NH 
CO 


Repeated attempts made in this direction, however, using such 
agents as copper dust, A1C1 3 , PbO, P0C1 3 , etc., failed to give the 
desired result. The amides were found to he extremely stable, the 
ethylamide, for example, being recovered unchanged even after 
vigorous boiling with PCI a and P0C1 3 for several hours. 
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Experimental. 

Hydrolysis of the Chloro -, Ethoxy - and Mcthoxynitrohemonitriles. 

A. l-Chloro-2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene. Hydrolysis with H 2 80 4 : 
2 -Chloro -6-nitrobcnzamide. — Chlorocyanonitrobenzene (2 g.), moisten- 
ed with 10-12 drops ot water, was slowly treated with cone, sulphuric 
acid (10 c.c.). The slightly coloured, clear warm liquid was heated 
over a free dame to simmer for about 10 minutes until it just* began 
to fume, and poured after half an hour into cold water (50 c.c.). 
The precipitate crystallised from boiling water (with the addition of 
a few c.c. alcohol) in shining white needles, m.p. 178°, yield about 
2 g. This product had been obtained by Montagnc ( loc . cit.) by 
the action of aqueous ammonia on 2-chloro-o-nitrobenzoyl chloride. 

On boiling with caustic potash, the amide went into a clear 
yellow solution, with the evolution of ammonia und the formation of 
5-nitrosalicylic acid (m p. 228'’). 

Hydrolysis of the amide with HC1: 2-Chluro-5-nitrobenzoic acid . — 
Chloronitrobenzamide (2 g.) was boiled with cone. HC1 (10-12 c.c.) 
on a wire gauze for an hour. On cooling, the product separated from 
the clear liquid and was purified by recrystallisation from boiling 
water, (m.p 164°) On boiling this acid with 10% potaeh 6-nitro- 
salicylic acid was obtained. 


B. l-Ethoxy-2-cyanoA-nitrobenzene. 

Hydrolysis with Tl a &0 4 :2-Ethory-6-nitTobenzamide. — 1-Ethoxy- 
2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene was hydrolysed with H 2 S0 4 just as in the 
previous case. The product crystallised from dilute alcohol in small 
white needles, m.p. 176°. (Found: N, 13*<61. C 9 Hj 0 0 4 N 2 requires 
N, 18 '84 per cent). 

2-Ethoxy-B-nitrobenzoic acid was prepared by boiling 2-ethoxy- 
ti-nitrobenzamid? with concentrated HC,1 for 1 hour as in the 
previous ease and crystallised from dilute alcohol in almost white 
needles, m.p. 162°. (Found : N, 0'71. Calc. : N, 6'68 per cent). 

Boiling with potash converted both the amide and the acid into 
5-nitrosalicylic acid (m.p. 228°). 
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C. l-Methoxy-2-cyanoA-nitrobenzenc. 

Hydrolysis with H a S0 4 :2-ftlcthoxy-6‘nitrobcnzamidc (TI), obtain- 
ed just as in the case of the ethoxy analogue by sulphuric acid 
hydrolysis of the corresponding nitrile, melted at 212°. (Found : 
N, 1413. C 8 H 8 0 4 N requires N, 14‘33 per cent). 

2-Methoxy^-nitrobenzoic acid Was similarly obtained by boiling 
2-methoxy-5-nitrobenzamide with concentrated HC1 for 1 hour, 
m. p. 151°. (Found: N. 7 28. Calc. : N, 7 ‘ 1 1 percent). 

Boiling with caustic potash converted both the amide and the acid 
into 6-nitrosalicylic acid (m. p. 228°). 

Derivatives of 2-Chloro-o-nitrobcnzoic Acid. 

2-Chloro-5-nitrobenzoyl chloride. — Chloronitrobenzoic acid (30 g.), 
mixed with excess of thionyl chloride (40 g.), was heated on a water- 
bath in the usual way until no more HC1 fume.. were given off. 
The clear liquid was now distilled from the water-bath under reduced 
pressure, when it solidified to a crystalline mass. The last traces 
of thionyl chloride were removed by washing with ice-water and the 
product dried on a plate in a vacuum desiccator. Colourless cube- 
shaped crystals, m.p. .70°, yield 28 g. This substance had been 
obtained in a much poorer yield by Montagne {loc. cit.) by the 
action of PC1 5 on chloronitrobenzoic acid. 

2-ChlorO‘5-nitrobenzamide (c/. Montagne, loc. cit.). — On shak- 
ing a suspension of the chloride in water with aqueous ammonia, 
the amide was formed crystallising from water in white needles, 
m.p. 176°, identical with the product obtained by the hydrolysis of 
chloro*2-cyano-4-nitrobenzene with H 2 80 4 . 

The methylamide ( cf . Montagne, loc. cit.) was obtained by 
similarly shaking a suspension of the chloride in water with methyl- 
amine (33% aqueous or alcoholic solution), m.p. 171° * 

The cthylamide.w— The chloride (2 g.), finely suspended in 
water (10 c.c.), was slowly treated in the cold with ethylamine (83%, 
5 c.c.), the mixture shaken for 1 hour and the cream-coloured 
precipitate crystallised from boiling water with the addition of a 
little alcohol as glistening white flakes, m.p. 148°, yield 1*7 g. 
(Found: N, 12‘35. C 0 H 9 O 3 N Q Cl requires hi, 12‘25 per cent). 

The propylamide. prepared from the chloride and propylamine, 
crystallised from boiling wateg in shining flakes, m.p. 142°. (Found : 
N, 11*78. C 10 H n O,N 3 Cl requires N, 11*55 per cent). 
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The 2-dicthylamide, prepared by the action of dietbylamine 
on the chloride, crystallised from alcohol in pale yellow needles, m.p. 
72°. (Found : N, 11 ’19. Cj jHjjOjNjOI requires N, 10‘29 percent). 

The cthylcnediamide was obtained ns a white amorphous powder 
from the chloride and ethylencdiamine. It could not be crystallised 
from any suitable solvent and was purified by washing with hot acetic 
acidi m.p. 310°. (Found: N, 13'29 CnjHjjO^NjCla requires N 
13'11 per cent). 

The ureidc . — The chloride (2 g.) and urea (1'5 g.) were warmed 
together on the free flame when the mixture melted and reacted 
vigorously with the evolution of NH 4 C1 fumes. Carbon tetrqphloride 
(10 c.c.) was added and the paste thoroughly mixed and heated again 
(5*10 minutes). The product was filtered, washed with methanol and 
crystallised from acetic acid as clusters of hard, perfectly white 
needles, m.p. 210°. (Found: X, 17‘53. C’ h H (j 0 4 X 3 C1 requires N, 
17 ‘25 per cent). 

l’KESIDFNCl Com 1 . 1 , 

Madras liccc<rcd -fpri/lS, 1933. 




Vitamin A in Fish Liser Oils. 

By P. N. Chakravorty, H. 0. Mookerjee and B. C. Goiia. 

A systematic investigation of the vitamin A-potency of Indian 
fish liver oils does not appear to have been undertaken. Recent ob- 
servations in other countries on various fish-liver oils including 
halibut, mackerel and sturgeon liver oils, which have been found to 
be much more potent in vitamin A than cod liver oil, indicate the 
possibility of there being large vitamin A reserves in the liver oils of 
certain Indian fishes also. It is with this possibility in mind that the 
present investigation was undertaken. We have commenced this 
work with the liver oils of fishes commonly consumed in Bengal and 
wo expect to send further communications on the subject. 

The Assay of Vitamin A in Liver Oils. 

The ('arr-Price colorimetric method (Biochem. J., 1926, 20, 

497) was adopted for the estimation of vitamin A in the liver oils. 
Results of the biological tests, which are being carried out, will be 
reported later. 

Within the last few years, however, doubt has been cast on the 
reliability of the colorimetric method for the assay of vitamin A. 
Schmidt-Nielsen (Kon. Norsk. Videnskab. I, No. 15, 29, 63) has re- 
ported that ‘in: tintometric and biological tests do not give concordant 
values for the body and liver oils of certain marine fishes. Ahmad 
and Drummond ( Biochrm . J., 1930, 24, 27), on the other hand, have 
concluded from a rcinvestigation of the subject that for fish oils the 
tintometric method gives reliable values. Ender (Biochem. J., 1932, 
26, 1110) and Norris (Bull. Basic. Sci. Res.. 1931, 3, 89, 249) have 
recently given some noteworthy evidence to show that the chromogen 
concerned is not necessarily identical with vitamin A. Our own 
results indicate that in the fish liver oils under our investigation, 
there is probably mote than one chromogcn present (cf. Gillam and 
Morton, Biochem. J , 1931, 20, 1346). so that the blue values, we 
report, should be accepted with reserve as a measure of vitamip A 
values. 


5 
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Preparation of the materials . — The finely minced liver was ground 
up with excess of anhydrous sodium sulphate and extracted repeated* 
ly with ether in the cold. The ethereal extract was evaporated by 
means of an electric fan and the oil obtained. Generally the oils 
were coloured, varying from deep yellow to yellow-brown. The oils 
were fairly mobile, getting more and more viscous on standing. They 
had their peculiar odours, the smell of Mrigal liver oil being strongly 
suggestive of cod liver oil. 

Technique of the colorimetric experiments . — As described by 
Carr and Price ( loc . cit.) the liver oil (about 2 g.) was 
dissolved in chloroform (10 c.c.) dried over anhydrous potassium 
carbonate. 0*4 C.c. of the solution and 4 c.c. of a saturated solution 
of SbCl 3 in anhydrous chloroform were used for each observation 
made with a Lovibond tintometer of the B.D.II. pattern. The 
maximum development of the colour usually took place in about 30 
seconds. Matching was always carried out with a standard artificial 
light. 

As intensely deep colours could not be accurately matched, it was 
found necessary to use very dilute solutions in some cases for tinto- 
metric examinations. The relation between the dilution and intensity 
of colour produced is approximately linear only within a small range. 
The Carr-Price blue values obtained in this investigation have, how- 
ever, been computed on the assumption of such a linear relation. 
The actual deviation from this relation will be observed from the 
following experiment carried out with Mrigal liver oil. 

Relation between the dilution of Mrigal liver oil and the intensity 
of the colour produced . — In Fig. 1. curve (I) shows the relation be- 
tween the observed colour intensity and the concentration of the liver 
oil. Curve (II) has been obtained by plotting the Carr-Price values 
calculated from the respective blue value readings against the con- 
centration of the oil. 

It will be seen from curve (I) that the relation between the con- 
centration and Che intensity ot the colour is linear within a abort 
range and that, where the concentration is relatively higher. At a 
lower concentration the divergence is very great. 

At higher concentrations the C.P. value-concentration curve 
(Curve II) is parallel to the ordinate which shows that tho relation 
between the concentration' and intensity is linear within this range. 
At lower concentrations the Carr-Price value goes up as high as 600 , 
while the Carr-Price value of the same oil, calculated from readings 
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at a higher concentration, is only 210. Thus Carr-Price values ob- 
tained from readings at low concentrations are apt to be very mis- 
leading. 

From these considerations it would seem desirable to observe the 
blue values of oils at higher concentrations. Hut the values obtained 
at the->c concentration-, are generally much above 16 Lovibond units 
and hence the matching becomes inaccurate Thus the apparent 
advantage gained by choosing a concentrated solution for testing is 
somewhat negatived by inaccurate matching. 

We have, therefore, accepted a via media. The concentration 
chosen falls roughly within the range where the intensity-concentra- 
tion relation ma\ be taken to be linear. Within this range the 
values observed are not too high for accurate matching. 


The Blue Values of the Fish Liver Oils. 

1. Halibut liver oil. — 0’6180 t> of the oil dissolved in CHC1 3 
gave a very intense ooloration with the SbCI 3 reagent, 0’6 c.o. of 
the chloroform solution was then diluted with chloroform to 10 c.c. 
so that the final solution contained 0 ('809 g. of the oil in 10 o. c. 
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Obs. 

Blue 

Yellow 

Neutral 


units. 

units. 

tints. 

1 

11*5 

3*1 

o 

*2 

9o 

3*5 

o 

3 

*)•:> 

.To 

•> 

4 

9*ti 

3-o 

o 


Mean 9*5 

Carr-Price blue value— 014 *k 

2. liohit(Labeo roliita) liver oil . — 13u G of fresh Rohit liver gave 
8*108 g. of a yellowish brown oil. The sample of liver was collected 
in the earlier part of March. 1*1430 G. of the oil in 10 c.c chloro- 
form gave a rather intense coloration and 1 c.c. of the above 
solution was diluted with chloroform so that the solution contained 
0*1143 g. of oil in 10 c.c. 


Obs. 

B 

Y 

N 

1 

1*2 0 

4*o 

0 1 

2 

12*9 

1*0 

04 

3 

1-2*9 


0 ‘ 4 


Mean 1*2*9 



Carr-Price blue value— *22G*f>. 




Another sample of liver collected in early May gave 5*82*2 g. of 
oil from 235 g. of liver. 0 17 O. in 10 c.c. chloroform gave the 
following values. 


Obs. 

B 

Y 

N 

1 

13*7 

*2 4 

0*2 

2 

13*7 

•2 4 

0*3 

3 

13*8 

*2*4 

0 3 


Mean 13*7 
Carr-Price blue value — 1G11. 

3. Mrigal ( Cirrhina mrigala) liver oil .— 205 G. of Mrigal liver, 
collected in early May, gave 15 714 g. of a dark brown mobile oil. 
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0‘16G3 G. of the oil dissolved in 10 c. c. of chloroform was UBed for 
tintomctrio tosts. 


Oba. 

B 

Y 

N 

1 

14 1 

2*9 

0*1 

2 

111 

2*9 

04 

3 

11 <> 

2 9 

0*0 

4 

11 h 

3*0 

00 

r> 

1 17 

3*1 

0*0 

• 


Meau 11*5 



Carr-Price blue value— IT 1 1. 



4. Katla (catla catla) liver oil. — 115 G. of Katla liver, collected 
in early Mny, gave 7’876 g of a mobile golden yellow oil 0*2 G. 
of oil dissolved in 10 c.c. of chloroform was used for tintometric 
observations 

Obs 

B 

V 

N 

1 

lU 2 

28 

0*2 

2 

11 2 

2*0 

0*2 

3 

111 

2*9 

03 


Mean 10 9 



Caii -Price value— 109. 



5 Htlshi ( Clupcn llisha ) livir oil — 137 G. of Hilsha liver gave 
-1*213 g. of a golden yellow oil, containing some waxy substance. 0‘3 
G. of the oil in 10 c.c of chloroform was used. 

Obs. 

B 

Y 

N 

1 

89 

2*9 

0*7 

2 

8 iS 

3tl 

0 7 

3 

90 

3 0 

0 7 

4. 

•ro 

3 3 

07 


. Mean 8*8 



Qarr-Price blue value— 51). 



0. Vetki (Latee calcarifer ) liver oil. — 55 G. of Velki liver gave 
1*278 g % of a viscid yellow oil. The sample was collected in late May. 
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0*05 O. of oil dissolved in 10 c.c. of chloroform gave the following 
values. 


Obs 

B 

Y 

N 

i 

7*0 

*2’8 

... 

2 

7 1 

2’7 

t)l 

3 

71 

2-8 

01 

4 

7 1 

2*9 

01 


Mean 71. 

Carr-Price blue value— 2t<4. 

7. Cod liver oil. — 1*8 G. of cod liver oil (B.C.1WV.) dissolved iu 
10 c.c. of chloroform were used. A sample of cod liver oil of 
Norwegian origin was also tested for vitamin A-potency, I'D g. 
of the oil dissolved in 10 c.c. chloroform being used. 


B. C. P. W. 
Obs. B 

Y 

Obs. 

Sorweyian. 

B 

Y 

1 4T) 

01 

1 

5 

o-7 

2 39 

01 

2 

5 

0*8 

3 3S» 

0*4 

3 

5 

0‘8 

Mesa 3'9 

Carr-Price blue value— 

4*3. 

Carr-Price blue 

Mean 5*0 

value— 5’2 



The copious mesenteric fat of Roliit was found to be devoid of 
vitamin A both by tintomelric and biological tests. 


Sl'MMARV. 

Liver oils of Rohit, Mrigal, Katin, Vetki and Hileha fishes have 
been tested for vitamin A-potency by the tintoinetric method. 
Their blue values are of the order of 227, 174, 100, 284 ond 50 res- 
pectively. Another sample of Rohit liver oil, obtained from the liver 
collected at a different time, gave a blue value of 161, indicating that 
seasonal variations in vitamin A-content may be considerable. 
Comparison with two samples of commercial cod liver oil of average 
activity having blue values of 4*3 and 3 1 indicates the relative rich- 
ness of the above Indian fish liver oils in vitamin A. The tintome- 
tric examination of a sample of halibut liver oil gave a blue value 
of 614. 

Biochp.micm. Laboratory, 

Bbhoal Chemical and Received June 18, 1888. 

Pharmaceutical Works Ld., 

Calcutta. 



Studies in the Protective Action of Colloids. Part III. 
Influence of Sucrose and Sodium Oleate on the Stability 
of Colloid Manganese Dioxide. 

By Soridhar Sarvotiam Joshi and Avadh Narayan Lal. 

It was observed previously (Joshi and Lal, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 
1033, 10, 63) that presence of sucrose* did not affect sensibly the kine- 
tics of coagulation of the abo\ e sol by potassium and barium chloride. 
Further work showed that this sol was coagulated under certain con- 
ditions, by the* addition of sucrose, which is interesting. While a 
number of electrolytes are known to sensitise, that is, to increase the 
coagulative power of the electrolyte added, coagulation and the con* 
comitant change of properties initiated by substances like sugar alone 
appear to have been hitherto examined not in detail. The 
present paper records work carried out with sucrose and sodium oleate 
from the view point just mentioned. 

Experimental. 

The sol was prepared, and its colloid content estimated as describ- 
ed in the previous paper (foe. cit.). The last quantity before mixing 
with the solutions of the protector was 0*75 g. of MnO a per litre in all 
the experiments. The sol having been prepared by Cuy’s 
method (J. Phys. ('hem., 1921, 25. 41 J) contained traces of KOH. 
In view of the faot that visoosity reveals perhaps to the 
greatest extent but small changes produced in colloid, 

the above action of the protector added in different proportions 
was studied by measuring variations in this property. The 
experimental arrangement of measuring visoosity was that due to 
Scarpa (Qaezelta, 1010, 10, 271 ; cf. also Farrow, J. Chem.Soe., 
1912, 101, 347) with modifications described in a previous paper 
(this number, Joshi and Viswanath, p. 329). The temperature 
of the thermostat in all the experiments was 85°. The solutions 
of sucrose and sodium oleate used were made from Merck’s 
guaranteed pure materials. Visoosity was measured 16 minutes 
after mixing the oolloid with any of the protecting solutions. 
Measurement of viscosity was repeated at least twice and the results 
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agreed within 0‘1% in each case. This observation was taken soon 
after mixing, sinoe after long periods of time, coagulation occurred in 
some of the solutions and then the corresponding value of viscosity 
was less reproducible than above. The viscometer used in experi- 
ments with sodium oleate (Tables III, IV) was different from that 
used with sucrose solutions (Tables I, II). 

Table I. 

Protector used = 50% sucrose. 

No. Composition of the mixture Visco- 




Sugar. 

Water. 


*2- 

sit \ . 

Remarks. 

1 

10 c. c. 

4 c. c 


r 30" 

5 ' 20" 

vm 

The sol coagulated ap- 
prccially after 21 hrs. 
The corresponding 
value was 1*21 

2 

•» 

3 

1 c. c. 

6' 17" 

5' 3" 

1123 


3 

»» 

2 

2 

6' 34" 

4' 51" 

1 0*2 


4 


1 

3 

V 20" 

4' 50" 

1 17* 






Table II. 





Protector used = 

25% sucrose. 


1 

»» 

4 

... 

r is" 

5' 2" 

riH 

Slight coagulation ob- 
served after 21 hrs. 

2 

IS 

a 

1 

5' 50" 

4' 47" 

1*018 


3 

*» 

2 

2 

5' 25" 

4' 10" 

0915 


4 

II 

l 

3 

ff 20" 

Y 52" 

1-07 






Table III. 





Protector used 

= 0 /13*1% sod 

ium oleate. 


Sol. 

Sodium 

oleate. 

Water. 

'i- 

h- 

Visco- 

sity. 


1 

10 c. c. 

10 c. c. 

... i 

V 35" 

2 ' 21 r 

0-757 

Coagulates after about 
Jhr. 

2 


8 

2 

1' XI” 

2 20" 

0*711 

Coagulates after about 
1 hr. 

3 

M 

0 

4 

V 32-4" 

2 # 10" 

0-711 

Coagulation obaerved to 
be appreciable after 
only 24 bra. 

4 

t* 

6 

5 

1' 82-2" 

2' 20" 

0'742 


6 

u 

4 

6 

V 84* 

2' 18" 

0*745 



•1 

3 

7 

1' 84 6* 

2' 185" 

0*749 


7 

ft 

2 

8 

V 36” 

2' 19" 

0752 
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Table IV. 

Protector used = 0'167% sodium oleate. 


No. 

ed. 

Sodium 

oleate. 

Water. 

*1- 


Vis- Remarks, 

cosity. 

1 

10 o. 

c. 10 c. c 

... 

V 10" 

2' 5 T 

0’599 Coagulates 
hrs. 

in about 2 

2 

it 

8 

2 c. c. 

v h" 

2' 4 " 

0*665 Coagulates 
24 hrs 

after about 

3 

» 0 

6 

1 

V 7" 

2' 3 1" 

0 57S 


4 

II 

5 

5 

1' 0*8" 

2' 4-4" 

0*5s 


6 

II 

\ 

6 

r 7 5 " 

2' 4 8" 

0’5S 


0 

ii 

3 

7 

r rr 

2' 5' 

0 5K5 


7 

1 1 

2 

s 

1 H-l ' 2' 5M ' 

Discussion. 

0 587 



For its well known capillary activity, its high ‘gold number', and 
such allied properties as its detergent and peptising action, sodium 
oleate is regarded, in general, as a typical protecting agent. The coa- 
gulation of the sol on its admixture is, therefore, interesting, and 
particularly the fact that this effect is greater at larger proportions of 
sodium oleate. With lower amounts of the latter, the sol remained 
unchanged for at least 48 hours. These results suggest an inter- 
relation. perhaps a possible merging of a protector with a coagulator 
under change of conditions, here simply by increasing the concentra- 
tion of the oleate added In this connection it is interesting to point 
out that faintly acid Donau gold sol, or a Carey Lea silver sol is coa- 
gulated upon the addition of but small amounts of gelatine, the last 
being freed of eleotrolytos as much as possible (Freundlicb, " Colloid 
and Capillary Chemistry,” Eng. Trans., 1026, pp. 682-683) This 
has been asoribed by Freundlioh and Loning (loc. cit., p.585) to the 
presence of oppositely oharged colloid ions pres'ent in such hydro- 
philes. With the exception of our observation that the coagulating 
effect diminishes by reducing the concentration of sodium oleate 
added, the above explanation would appear in the main to be appli- 
cable to our results, * since the existenco of colloid ions in soap solu- 
tions is now well recognised. 

The last faotor is absent in Bucrose solutions, and coagulations 
due to them (Tables I, II) oannot, therefore, be explained on the above 

6 
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view. This type of change would appear to be classifiable with the 
so-called sensitisation, produced in general by soluble non-eleotrolytes. 
The pioneer work in this field is by Kruyt and van Duin (Roll. Chem. 
Beth., 1914, 6, 269), Wo. Ostwald, who was the first to emphasise 
the variability of the dielectrio constant in such oases ( cf . Freundlich 
and Bona, Biochem. Z., 1917, 81, 87), Cussuto (cf. Weiser, J. Phys. 
Chem.., 1924, 28, 1258) and especially Freundlich ("Colloid and Capillary 
Chemistry," p. 463). Freundlich proceeds on the simple assumption 
Qf an analogy of a colloid partiole enclosed in the ‘ Helmholtz double 
layer', with a charged condenser. Since non-eleotrolytes usually 
possess comparatively low dielectric constants, their adsorption would 
lead to a diminution of the last quantity. A reduction in the charge, 
the stability of the colloid particle and therefore, in the adsorption 
of the opposite ions required for coagulation, is to be anticipated as a 
necessary consequence. The insufficiency of this view is shown by 
the work of Bona and Gyorgy ( Biochem . Z., 1920, 108, 183), Weiser 
{foe. cit.). Sen (Kolloid Z., 1926, 38, 810) and Mukherjec, Chaudhury 
and Boy Choudhury (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1927, i, 493, cf seq). It 
is seen that changes in dielectric constant alone can not be considered 
as the sole determinant of sensitisation. Furthermore, it is tacitly 
assumed in Freundlich ’s theory that sensitisation is necessarily 
preceded by the adsorption of the non-electrolyte on the colloid by 
virtue of its capillary activity. 

The difficulty of applying the last postulate to our results with 
sugar is evident from the observation of Bhatnagar, Srivastav and 
Gupta (Kolloid Z., 1925, 87, 101) that the adsorption of sugar on 
MoOg is but insensible. It would also appear from a survey of the 
literature that a marked capillary activity is not necessarily the 
characteristic of a sensitiser. Moreover, this action is a specific one 
both as to the nature of the non-electrolyte and the coagulator. Thus 
for example, Sen ( loc . cit.) has observed, in the coagulation of the 
MnOg sol by copper sulphate and silver nitrate in the presence of 
ethyl alcohol and sucrose, that the former stabilises the sol against 
copper sulphate more than silver nitrate. Also, using the 
last electrolyte, sucrose did not exert any appreciable effeot, as we 
found previously in coagulations by potassium and barium chloride 
(Joshi and Lai, loo. cit.). A further important element in Freund- 
lich's theory is that sensitisers do not initiate coagulation but merely 
augment it due to added electrolytes (Freundlioh and Bona, loo. eit . ; 
Bona and Gyfirgy, loo. oit.). 
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The observation of Freundlich that no alteration is produced even 
after long time when the arsenious sulphide sol is mixed with a 
number of non-electrolytes added in large concentrations (Z. physikal. 
Ohem., 1903, 4i, 186) is at variance with that of Klein ( KoUoid Z., 
1921, 29 , 247) who observed coagulation in the above and other 
colloids by the addition of non-electrolytes, in the absence of any 
added electrolytes. Similarly Billitzer (Z. physikal. Chem., 1903, 
iS, 812) using a platinum sol and Wo. Ostwald (c/. Weiser, loc. cit.) 
using a silver sol observed that they can be coagulated by adding 
suitable amounts of alcohols. Recently Patel and Desai ( KoUoid 
Z., 1930, 81, 818) observed that a long dialysed thorium hydroxide 
sol can also be coagulated by non-electrolytes alone. In the main, 
these results would appear to be in line with ours (Tables I, II), and 
are to be ascribed to the appreciable alteration of the nature of the 
dispersion medium. 

It is very interesting to note the initial fall of viscosity at 
low proportions of the sodium oleate and 9 ugar added. A strikingly 
similar diminution of viscosity has been noted by a number of workers 
when a given volume of colloid is treated with successively small 
increments of electrolytes (Gokun, Z. Chem. Ind. Kolloid, 1908, 3, 
84; Woudstra, ibid , 1911, 8, 73; Farrow, loc. cit.; Dhar and Chakra- 
varti, J. Phys. Chem., 1926, 30,1646). In view of the lack of a 
definite knowledge of the factors which determine completely the 
viscosity of a colloid, it is not surprising to note the diverse, and at 
places conflicting explanations of the above phenomenon by different 
workers; more experimental work is needed to elucidate it Mean- 
while it is interesting to note the occurrence of the same effect in the 
presence of a uon-electrolyte and a typical protecting agent like 
sodium oleate 


Chemical Laboratories, 
Benares Hindi* University, 
Benares, 


facetted May 15, 1938. 




Optical Activity of Alkaloid Salts of Geometrically 
Isomeric Unsaturated Acids. 

By Panchanan Nbooi and Anil Bhusan Sen-Gupta. 

The relation between geometrical isomerism and optical activity 
was first studied by Walden (Z. physikal Cheni., 1896, 20, 877) who 
observed that in the case of diamyl esters of maleic and fumaric 
acids, chloro- and bromomaleic and chloro- and bromofumaric acids 
the fumaroid possessed the greater rotatory power, but Hartwall 
(Dissertation, Helsingfors, 1904) found the reverse rule to hold for 
the acid and neutral bornyl esters of maleic and fumaric acids, 
although with both menthyl and bornyl acid citraconates and 
tnesoconates the fumaroid possessed greater rotatory effect. 

Hilditch (J. Chem. Soe., 1908, 61 , 704) from a study of several 
alkaloid salts (conine, codme, brucine and cinchonine) of maleic 
and fumaric acids obtained results in chloroform solutions which with 
some few exceptions showed that the malenoid forms had greater 
specifio rotations than the fumaroid. 

It appeared to us that a larger amount of experimental work 
should be forthcoming to establish, if possible, a general rule regard* 
ing the relative optical activity of active geometrical isomers and 
therefore we undertook a systematic study of the rotations of a large 
number of alkaloid salts of ethylinic dicarboxylic acids. 

The alkaloids used in the work described were quinine, brucine, 
quinidine, strychnine and cinchonidine, and the rotatory power of the 
salts of these with maleic and fumaric acids, citraconic and mesaconio 
as well as crotonio and isocrotonio aoids ha* been measured. The 
solvent generally employed was dry alcohol, in a few oases it was 
neoessary to have reoourse to chloroform. Owing to the great 
ionising influence of water, aqueous solutions were not employed. 

It appears from the present investigation that in the case of 
alkaloid salts of unsaturated isomeric ethylinio aoids it can be formu* 
lated as a general rule that the specific rotations of the malenoid 
type is almost always greater, bearing some exceptions observed by 
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Hilditch (foe. ctt.), than that of the fumarotd form and that the 
epecific rotations of the alkaloid salts and amyl esters of the ethy • 
linio dicarboxylie acids are relatively reverse of each other. So far 
as the effect o! dilution is concerned it is of interest to note that 
with inorease in dilution the specific rotation decreases. The rota- 
tions were obtained in non-ionising media, vie., alcoholic and chioro- 
formio solution and hence it is not strange if reverse results are 
obtained to those of Oudeman and Landolt (Annalen, 1876, 182, 83, 
<58; Ber., 1873, 6, 1077) who showed that in ionising media such as 
in aqueous solutions the rotations increased and were approximating 
those of the active ions on continuous dilution owing to ionisation. 

The influence of solvents on optical activity has been studied 
by many investigators and various theories have been put forward 
to explain the anomalous behaviour of rotations in different solvents. 
But so far as the effect of concentration on rotation is concerned no 
satisfactory explanation is found in literature. Graham (J. Chem. 
Soc., 1912, 101, 746), who has shown that Oudeman-Landolt law is not 
universally applicable, suggested that the change observed was not 
dependent on the electrolytic dissociation alone but depended 
principally on the character of the metallic atom or electropositive 
grouping, since similar effects were produced by members of the same 
group in the periodic table. Armstrong and Walker (Proc. Roy. 8oc., 
1913 88A, 388) are of opinion that the cause of the variation in the 
optical rotatory power of organic compounds and anomalous 
rotatory dispersion may be ascribed to (a) alteration in the molecular 
aim and to the formation of compounds between solvents and the 
solute, (6) to the occurrence of change giving rise to the presence of 
reversibly related isodynamic forms. 

The decrease of the specific rotations of the salts with increase 
in dilution in non-ionising media might be supposed to be due to 
the formation of some compounds of the solute with the solvent 
employed, and that with increase in dilution the proportion of the 
molecules existing in the combining state increases thus causing a 
diminution in the proportions of active moleoules. It was not 
possible to have direct evidence in support of this view by determin- 
ing tile molecular weight of the salt at different concentrations in 
aMffe or ehloroformic solution by the freezing point method owing 
to very low freezing point of alcohol or chloroform. The boil ing 
point method is obviously inapplicable owing to possibility of 
decomposition. The substanoes are insoluble in benzene. The 
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suggestion, therefore, remains a tentative one so long aa direct 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

No generalisation as regards the magnitude of the increase of the 
specific rotations of the malenoid type over the fumaroid form is 
possible. In most cases, however, using maleic and fumaric acids 
the increase is between five to ten degrees, in the case of citraconates 
and mesaconates the increase is between three to twelve degrees, 
and finally in the case of crotonates and isocrotonates it is between 
four to seven degrees. This is only a rough approximation as indivi- 
dual variations in equal dilutions are sometimes besides the limit 
mentioned above. 


Experimental. 

General method of the preparation of the salte.— 'Alcoholic 
solutions of the base (2 mol.) and the acid (1 mol.) were 
mixed together and allowed to evaporate slowly, when solid crystals 
separated. The crystals were filtered and purified by washing with 
hot acetone in which the alkaloids and the acids were soluble but the 
salts insoluble. The salts were finally recrystallised from hot alcohol 
or water as colourless needles. 

The isomerio salts differ from each other in melting points, 
solubility and sometimes in the shape of crystals. 

The salts decolourise rapidly dilute permanganate solution and 
bromino water, thus showing the presence of unsaturation. They are 
insoluble in sodium bicarbonate solution (hot or cold) proving the 
absence of free carboxyl group and all of them are neutral to 
litmus paper showing the formation of dialkaloidal salts. The alka- 
loidal salts are described in Table I. 

Alcoholic solutions of the same concentration of the isomerio 
salts were prepared and the rotations were measured in a 2 dcm. 
tube keeping the temperature constant by circulating water at 
constant temperature through the tube. Front the rotations thus 
observed the speoific rotations were calculated. The rotations at 
different dilution are given in Table IT. 
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Condensation ot Bromal Hydrate with 
Aliphatic Amides. 

By B H. Yklboroi, 

Although the chloral amide derivatives have been studied care* 
fully, less work has been done on the corresponding compounds of 
hrumalamides, inspite of their physiological importance. Bisehoff 
prepared bromalurcthano {B< r.. 1874. 7, 628) and 8ohiS and 
Tasainari bromalacetamidc (Bet , 1877, 10, 1786) 

In the work here described, a series of aliphatic amides from 
formamide up to pelargonamide, have been condensed with bromal 
hydrate and the properties of the products have been compared with 
those of the corresponding chloral derivatives* 

The bromalamides are obtained by mixing excess of bromal 
hydrate with the amide and beating until a solid is formed. The 
reaction proceeds os follows : — 

OH 

R CO XH 3 + CH'CBr, - R CONHCHOH‘CBr 3 + H*0 
OH 

Cold sodium hydroxide solution converts them into bromoform 
and the corresponding amide. The higher members of the series 
react more slowly. 

B CO NH CHOH CBr 3 N>0H » R CO NH,+CHBr s 

The bromalamides differ from the chloralamides In some 
respeots. They can be divided into two groups : (i) Formamide to 
butyramide, (») valeramide to pelargonamide. 

Compounds of the group (0 are more reactive and the reduction 
produots less stable than those of the group (u). The ohloral 
compounds of the group (i) are more readily formed than those of 
the group (ii). Bromalformamide is obtained only with oonoentrated 
sulphuric sold as the oondenaiog agent. With sodium hydroxide, the 
bromal compounds of the first group decompose mote readily than 
th o se of the ohloral oompottnds, 
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The presence oi the OH group in the condensation produots gives 
rise to a number of derivatives such as, aoetyl, benzoyl, methoxy and 
anhydro. 

Action of acetic anhydride. — By treating tbe condensation 
products with aoetio anhydride in presence of concentrated sulphuric 
aoid the aoetyl derivatives are obtained, while in presenoe of dilute 
sodium hydroxide at 0°, the anhydro compounds are the main 
products provided the final mixture remains acidio. It has been 
found that the aoetyl derivatives of the group (ii) vis., acetyl-, 
ananth-, oapryl-, and pelargonamides are very easily prepared by 
Chatca way's method (J. Chem. Soc., 1031. 2405). 

Action of dimethyl sulphate —Owing to the unstability of the 
bromal compounds in presence of alkali, the methylation was carried 
out at 0° (cf. Feist, Brr , 1012, 16, 045); bromalformamide could 
not be methylated at all Methylation takes place more readily 
with the compounds of the group (ii). 

As the condensation products, when treated with two molecules 
of phosphorus pentaohloride, give rise to the compounds of the type 
(I) they probably exist m tautomerio forms «IIl and (III) (ef Sc biff 
and Tassinari. loc. cAt.). 

H C(Cl)-N CHC1 CBr, R CO NH CH(OH) CBr, 

(I) (II) 

R C(OH) - N CH(OH) CBr* 

(HI) 

The constitution of the reduction products of the hromalsmides 
has been discussed by Yelburgi and Wheeler in a paper communica- 
ted to this journal. 

Experimental 

Bromal formamide . — Formamidu (8 g.) and bromal hydrate (68 g ) 
were heated together till a clear solution was formed. It was cooled, 
mixed with a Ufw drops of concentrated sulphuric acid, left for 
2—8 days, poured over crushed ice and then kept in tbe refrigerator 
for about 6 hours, The product crystallised as tiny plates from 
methyl alcohol, m. p. 189-40*. yield 18 g. Unlike the other bromal 
amidea.it is soluble in water. (Found: Br, 78 5. C 3 H 4 O a NBrj, 
requires Br, 73 0 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative, obtained in tbe usual manner, crystallised 
in needles, m. p. 107-8*. (Found: Br, 651. C a H,O.NBr, requires 
Br. 86*2 per oent). 
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The bettioyl derivative wae obtained ai needles, m. p. 189*. 
(Found : Br, 66*6. C l0 H # O 3 NBr 3 requires Br, 55 8 per cent). 

Anhydrodibromalformamide . — Brotnalformatnide (8 g.) was dis- 
solved in sodium hydroxide solution (1%, 50 e.c.), and acetic 
anhydride was added to it at 0° slowly with shaking until the 
mixture remained faintly acidic. The mixture was then left in the 
refrigerator overnight. It crystallised as thin plates from dilute 
alcohol, charring at 160° and melting at 170°. (Found*. Br, 75‘6. 
C 0 H,,OjN 8 Br 8 requires Br, 75'7 per cent). All the anhydro deriva- 
tives of the remaining bromalamidcs are similarly obtained. 

li-Tribromn-a-chlnroethylformamide. — Bromalformamide (5 g.) was 
mixed with phosphorus pentacbloride (2 9 g.) in a tube fitted 
with calcium chloride tube and heated until the evolution of hydro- 
gen chloride slackened The product was obtained as a colourless 
liquid, b.p. 80*716 mm. (CjH 3 ONCIBr 3 requires Halogen, 800. 
Found : Halogen, 70‘0 per cent). The other chloro compounds are 
similarly prepared. 

Methylbromalacctamidc. - Bromalacctamide (5 g.) was dissolved 
in sodium hydroxide solution (1%, 60 c.c.), and excess of dimethyl 
sulphate (6-8g ) was slowly added in the cold. The final mixture 
should remain fairly alkaline. The oily matter separating solidi- 
fied on keeping in the refrigerator for 12 hours It was obtained 
as thick plates from methylated spirit, m p 106°. (Found: Br, 678. 
C 3 H 8 0 8 XBr 3 requires Br. 67 '8 per cent). The other methoxy 
derivatives are obtained similarly. 

(3-DibromoethyU ncacetamide . — As bromalacetamide when reduced 
with sino dust and glacial acetic acid decomposed, its acetyl 
derivative wa* reduced. After reduction was complete, the mixture 
was filtered and the filtrate, after neutralisation with sodium car- 
bonate paste at 0°. gave a solid. It was obtained as long rectangular 
plates from petroleum ether, m p. 82°, yield 1 g. from 15 g. of aoetyl 
bromalacetamide. (Found : Br, 65*5. C^HjtONBng requires Br, 66*8 
per cent). 

All the corresponding derivatives of the bromal amides are 
obtained similarly and possess similar properties. The reduction 
products of the group (i) are less stable than those of the group (5) 
and the yield increases as we ascend the series. 

/3-Bromo*ikylen«isotaferamid«.— Bromaliiovaleramide (16 g.) was 
dissolved in glacial aoetio aoid (160 o.o.) and sine dusk (about 
6 g.) was added to it in portions. After each addition of sins dusk 
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the reduction mixture must be cooled. The mixture wee shaken 
lor about 4 hours, filtered and the filtrate was mixed with crushed 
ioe and neutralised with sodium carbonate paste at 0°. On keeping 
the neutral mixture in the refrigerator overnight, a solid separated 
which was filtered at once and kept on a porous plate and purified in 
the refrigerator. The product is unstable at ordinary temperature 
but remains unchanged for a number of days in the refrigerator, 
Lang neeles, m p. 71-74°. (Found : Dr, 38 0 C 7 H, 9 ONBr requires. 
Br, 88*8 per cent). 

The corresponding reduction products of the higher bromelsmides 
are obtained in a similar way and have similar properties The other 
new compounds prepared are summarised in the Tables. 
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Condensation of Ethyl Propyl&cetoacet&te with 
Aromatic Amines. Part II. 

By Qt . V Jadhav 

Thu work described in Part I (J Indian Che m. Soc„ 1081, 8. 
081) has now been extended to «• and /3-naphtbylamines, o-phe- 
nctidinv, m- and p-auunophenols, m* and p-oitroanilines and o-, to. 
and p-cblorounilines. 

Except with m-atninophenol, substituted earbamides CO (NHB) a 
are obtained in addition to the simple anilide CH 3 CO CHtC„H T - 
(’() NHR ;^>ut with '••naphtbylamme the atnide cannot be isolated. 
The earbamides are always formed and the yield increases with the 
time of healing the reaction mixtur<- 

The constitution of the carbamide derivatives was confirmed 
by preparing them according to the method of Mistry and Uuha 
(J. Indian Chern Sac , 11 <30. 7, 793) b\ boiling urea with the corres- 
ponding amine in amyl alcoholic solution and finding the mixed mel- 
ting points, when no lowering was observed 

The constitution of the rarbamides from a naphthylamine, o-phe- 
netidine. m-and p nitroanihnes and o-, »»-, and p-chloroanilifies waa 
further confirmed by heating the compounds with acetic anhydride and 
fused sodium acetate when the corresponding acetyl derivatives were 
obtained. 'I he mixed melting points with specimens prepared from 
the amines and acetic anhydride showed no lowering ; p-aminophenol 
gave the diacetyl derivative 

Experimental 

Di-*-naphlhijkarbamtde.—A mixture of a-napbthylamine (4g.) and 
ethyl propylaoetoacetatc (5 g ) was boiled for about 10 minutes. 
The solid separating on cooling was washed with benzene and crystal- 
lised from glacial acetic acid in white needles, qa p 296*. (Found : 
N, 8*77. C 9 ,H,„ON, requires X, 8 97 per cent) 

The melting point of aa'-dinaphthylesrbamide, described in liter* 
turn, is* indefinite.* 

* * 

* It aalts at »)* (Deltas, donahs, 1847 M, 870; Zlanin, « bid., 1888, HI, Mfc 
ftfliaaf, Btr., 1879, 11, 888; Hobo, Bet., 1888, tt, MB) st 98848* (Yoon* sad 
Clark, /. Che*. See,, 1887, 71, 1901), st 814.15* (Viuwst, Beh.Soe. eta a.. 1814, *f, 
tt, 880), at 988*88* (Welter sad Wldtowski, /. ft, Chm., 1898,18, 878; Oota 
sad fleMm, J. IM*» Qhm, Sm„ 1889, 8, 874 ; MJtfiy tadOsta, he. qib) 
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Di-finaphthylcarbamide . — It was prepared and crystallised in 
the same way as the a- compound, m. p. 810®. t (Found : N, 8*06. 
CjiHj 6 ON a requires N, 8 97 per cent). 

n- PropylacetoaceUfi-naphthtjlamide. — The benzene, filtrate from 
di-0-naphthylcarbamide preparation was evaporated, the solid washed 
with petroleum ether and repeatedly crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 
116-16* (Found: N, 5 '52. C^H^O^N requires N, .>'20 per cent). 

The saoqe procedure was followed in subsequent preparations, the 
ester and the respective amine being taken in molecular proportions. 
The carbamide derivatives, being insoluble in benzene, could bo se- 
parated from the soluble anilides. 

o-Diethoxydiphenylcarbamide, obtained from o-pbenetidine and 
. the ester, was crystallised from boiling glacial acetic acid in white 
needles, m. p. 220-21®. (Found : N, 9 08. C l7 H 9o O ; ,N fl requires 
N, 9*88 per cent). Migliacci and Gargiulo (Qazzetta, 1928, 88. 110) 
records the melting point as 222*. 

n~Propylacetoacet-o-phenetidide. — The benzene filtrate from the 
above experiment was evaporated and the residue was washed 
with petroleum ether. It is soluble in ethyl alcohol and dilute uce- 
tie acid. It crystallised from methyl alcohol in white needles, 
m.p. 90-91°. (Found: X, 5 0 C |t .,II 2 ,0. l N' requires N, 5 32 per cent). 

p-Dihydroxydiphenylcarbamide, obtained from p-nminophenol 
and the ester, was triturated with dilute hydrochloric acid to re- 
move the unacted phenol and crystallised from glacial acetic acid It 
shrinks at 270° and melts at 280° i decomp t. Struve and linden- 
housen (J. pr. Chem., 189.">, it, 52, 238) record its m. p. 230 . and 
Mistry and Guha (foe. c if.), 288® (decomp) (Found: X, 1T5 
C| 3 H 19 0 3 N s requires X, 11*48 per cent) 

n-Propylacetoacet-p-hydroTyphcnylamidc . — The filtrate from the 
above experiment on evaporation, gave a thick oily liquid with some 
solid. The oil was drained of! and tin solid was dried on n porous 
plate fair several days. It is very soluble in almost all organic 
solvents. It was finally crystallised from dilute alcohol, m. p. 95-96*. 
j[Found: N, 6*88. C, g H| 7 0 3 N requires N, 596 percent) 

n - Propylace toacet m-hydrozyphenylamide.—m-Amiaophenol (6 g.) 
and the ester (8 g.) were refluxed for about 1 hour. On cooling the 
liquid became a thick paste from which solid separated on treating 

f Tb* nettop point of M-dieopbthjIeroo is noordod u 2fl8* (Halm, fee. 

POO* (Wittier sad Wldkoweki, fee, *it.) j 9W-90* (Tonap, /. pr. Cite., 1099, W, 
9K); 809-10* CVK toast, fee. «t.» Gobs tad Sslotoro, fee. cit, ; Mistry sad Gabs, 
fT, OMnad, Bee.# 1887, *1880). 
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with a mixture of benzene and little ether. It was first washed 
with benzene and finally with dilute hydrochloric acid to remove the 
unacted phenol and finally crystallised from dilute acetic acid (1:1) 
in needles, m. p. 223-24°. (Found: X, 6‘28. C, 3 H 17 0 3 N requires N, 
5 96 per cent) 

The acciyl derivative, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
from dilute alcohol in needier. It shrinks at 160° and completely melts 
at 1C6° (Found: N, 5 31*. (V,Hi'#0 4 N requirers N. 5 05> percent). 

o Dichliiroihphenylcarhamide, obtained from o-chloroaniline and 
the eBtt r was crystallised from glacial acetic acid in colourless 
needles, tn p. 235 .‘10 . It is soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols 
and acetic acid, insoluble in benzene, ether, chloroform, carbon 
tetrachloride and petroKum e*lur (Found X, 9 68; Cl, 25‘64 
Cull lo OX a t'l a requin s X, 9 97. Cl. 25 27 per cent) Vittnet (Buff. 
8«c. rhtm., 1899, iii, 21. 303) gives the m. p. 235 36° and Manuel! i 
and Rosellini [Qaxe<ltu, 1899, 29 it. 128) 238° 

n-Propyltfcioacel o chloroandide. — The filtrate from the above 
experiment was evaporated, the residue washed with petroleum 
ether and crystallised from dilute inethyl alcohol, m. p. 83-84°. 
It is easily soluble in most of the common organic solvents. (Found; 
X, 5‘32; Cl, 13 59 0, ,H h ,<) 8 NC1 requires N. 5 52; Cl, 14 Opercent). 

The same c impound was obtained by heating the reaction mixture 
at 140-50° for about 10 hours 

m-DichlorodiphcnyUtirhamidc was prepared in the same way 
as its ortl vi isomer and crystallised from glacial acetic acid in colour- 
less needles, m p. 245 16° * It resembles the ortho compound in 
its solubility. (Found. X, 9*68; Cl, 25 35 C I3 H| 0 ON 4 CI 4 requires 
X, 9‘97; Cl, 25 27 per cent). 

n-Propylacctoacct-tn chi troiinihdc was isolated from the 
benzene filtrate as in the case of its ortho isomer and crystallised 
from dilute alcohol, in. p 88-89’. It resembles the ortho compound 
insolubility. (Found : N, 5’80; Cl, 13 89 C t3 H} 0 O s XCI requires 
X, 5 52; Cl, 14‘0 per cent) It can also be prepared by heating the 
reaction mixture at 140-60 r for about 6 hours 

p-Diohhrodiphcnylcarbamide was prepared in the same way as 
(file ortho isomers byt heating was required for only 45 minutes. It 


* It melts st 848’ (VitUMt, Bull. Soc. ch,m„ 18W, Hi, M. 80*), at 918*. 
(MaonsUl sad Bossllini, too. oit . ; Strive sad Redeahsossa, /. ft. Chon., 1901, IV, 
ff,889). 
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crystallised from glacial acetic acid in white needles, m. p. 280*00°.* 
(Found: N, 0*72; Cl, 24*97. C]sH| 0 ON s C) 9 requires N, 9 07 Cl, 25*27 
peroent). 

n-PropylacetoaceUp-chloroamUdc was obtained from the 
benzene filtrate like its isomers and crystallised from alcohol, m. p 
123-24°. (Found: N, 5*70; Cl, 13*72. 0 i 3 H,„O 9 NC1 require* N, 5 52; 
Cl, 14*0 per oent). It can be prepared by heating the reaction 
mixture at 140-50° for 0 hours 

m-Dinitrodiphenylcarbamide obtained from m nitrouniliue and the 
ester was crystallised from glacial acetic acid in straw yellow needles, 
m. p 241-4*2°. t (Found: N, 18 75 C,jH io 0 5 N 4 requires N, 
18*65 per cent) 

jx-Propylacetoacet-m'Tutroaniltde . — The filtrate from the aboto 
experiment on evaporation gave a solid which was first washed with 
petroleum ether and then with dilute hydrochloric acid and cry stall is 
from dilute acetic acid in p 05 OC° (Found : N, 10 51 
Cj 3 H| 6 0 4 N 9 requires N. 10 61 percent) The compound can be 
obtained by heating the reaction mixture at 170-80° for 4 hours 

p-Dinitrodiphenylcnrbamide was prepared m the name way 
as its met* isomer, m. p 310° * (Found: \, 18*71. ,H,„0 4 N 4 

requires N, 18*56 per cent) 

n-Propylacetoacet-p mtroanilide was obtained from the ben/cne 
filtrate in the same way as its mi t<i isomer and crystallised from 
acetic acid, m. p. 118-10°. (Found N, 10 04. C t iH|r,0 4 N 9 
requires N, 10 61 per cent) 

* It metis si 270* (Beilstcio sod Korbttow tnno/en 16 "6 176, 511, 
st 306-07* (Vittsoet. lot al st 276* (Msnuelli sod Roscllim at' st 310* 
(Chsttswsjr and Often Her i'KJl 36, 1076 , Bamberger sad Destrss, Her 1**09. 36 
1878), st 270* (Beogsalt sad Leboucq, Hull Sor rhim , 1030 ir, 47, 601) 

f It melts st 233* i Lotsnitsch, Her., 16, 60), st 220* (Sirov* and Rsdsn 
bsusen. /. P r - ( hem , 189} n 63, 213) at 226* Vittsnaf, Hull. Sot. ehim. 1809, »«. 
It, 166; Offrct, ibid,, p. 778; Manoelli and Itosslliai (>«« ni (, at 233* ■ Lob and 
Debs, /. Ante. Ckem. Soc., 1926, 46, 2960) 

t Tbs sashing point of this compound has been recorded as 312 fStmve sod 
Bsdsahsossa, J. pr. Chen., 1886, it, 6t, 236 ; Manoelli sad Ressllini. lot. of > sod 
HO* (VINml, Butt Sot. ehm„ 1888, w*. >1, 148; ttistry ssd Oohs. lor . nl ). 


L’NOMCU, Luoutmit, 

BmilMmmi on Senses, 
, Bmaatv. 


limited AptH IMI*. 



The Fat and the Oil from the Seeds of Actinodaphne 
Hookeri, Meissn. An Indigenous Source of 
Laurie Acid. 

HV 8. V. Pl'NTAMBKKAR ANI) 8. KhIKIIXA. 

During the investigation on the alkaloid from the bark of Aefino- 
daphne (Krishna and (ihosc, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932. 9, 429) the 
seeds were examined for their alkaloidal content. Xo alkaloid, how- 
ever, was found in them hut only a small quantity (1%) of an 
essential oil which appeared in its characteristics to be 
similar to the oil of I.itta a teijhimcn (Rao. J. Ind. Inst. Sci., 
1932, ISA. 72i which like Actinvda/ hue Hookeri belongs 
to the N. O. l.aurinaoea Apart from the essential oil, the seeds con- 
tained a large quantity of a fat and an oil which has been described 
by Kirtikar and Hasu {“Indian Medicinal Plants," Pt. II. p. 1103) as 
' Pisitela ' employed medicinally as an external application to 
sprains. Of the species of the X. O. I.aurinacea occurring in India, 
only the fats from the seeds of LUteca sebifera and L. icylanica 
appear to have been studied (Scbroeder, Arch. Pharm., 1905, 843, 
631; Hooper, Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1910 p. 10) and in 
order to collect additional information it was thought desirable to 
investigate the composition of the fat from Actinodaphne Hookeri. 

The results obtained show that the kernels contain n fat which 
consists mainly of trilaurin (96%) and endocarp contains an 
oil which consists mainly of the glycerides of oleic acid 
but the fat as extracted is never obtained in pure form and is always 
found to contain small quantities of triolein. In actual praotiee. it 
is not possible to separate the seed-shells (endocarp) from the kernels 
or the kernels from the endocarp very completely with the result that 
some of the oil from the endocarp gets mixed with* the fat and vice 
versa. The fat, which is hard and slightly coloured, can very easily 
be purified* a single crystallisation from alcohol giving pure trilaurin 
of iodine value 1. . 

Hot many examples are known where a tot from natural souroes 
baa been foufad to oonsiat of a glyoeride of a single fatty add and, 
therefore, the investigation is of further interest from an aoademio 
gda* of viaw. It haa also a commercial interest in that the fat 
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The Kernel Fat . 

The actinodaphne seeds used in this investigation were obtained 
from Mahablesbwur (Bombay Presidency). The kernels were sepa- 
rated from the endocarp, powdered and extracted with petroleum 
ether when contain * 3% of a fat (or 48 4% of the original seeds) was 
obtained. For determination of the physical and chemical constants, 
the powdered kernels were expressed at about 50° in a hydraulic 
press and in* this manner only 48^ (or HI**', of tho seeds) of a 
pale yellow oil was obtained which on standing became bard and 


crystalline. 

General characteristics. 

1 Consultancy 

Hard, brittle and crystalline 

Colour 

. . I'ale >ellow 

M.p. 

. 13 — 4 1 

8p. gr. 

0*92$ at *25* 

Refractive index 

1*4 IX) at »V 

Saponification value 

. . 23 5 3 

Iodine value (Hanua) 

10 9 

Acetyl value 

li’3 

Hebner value 

... 91*0 

Acid value 

4 0 

Unsaponifiable matter 

192% 

Compoiition of the fatty 

acids . — The fat, when crystallised from a 


large volume of alcohol, was obtained in fine silky needles, m.p. 
46-46°, saponification value 264. and iodine value 1*2. The fat when 
saponified gave an acid which on crystallisation from dilute alcohol 
melted at 43-44’’ and had M W. 200’6. Its melting point when 
mixed with an authentic sample of lauric acid remained unchanged. 
These facts indicated that the fat was almost entirely trilaurin. 

For the determination of the composition of the fat, ns much a« 
possible of the sparingly soluble trilaurin of iodine value <*. was 
removed by crystallisation of the fat from 05 % alcohol and 
the residue left in the mother liquor was then saponified and sepa- 
rated into solid and liquid acids by the Twitcbell's method. Identifi- 
cation of the acids was conducted as described Inter. 

Chemical conelante of the mixed fatty acid*. 


Mean melscolar weight — ... 202 

Iodine vftluo (Hanna) ••• 31ft 

Saturated acid* ••a ••• <#% 

Umlwlii adds ... ... 4% 
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U maturated acids . — 100 G. of tho fat were crystallised from 
boiling 05 % alcohol (1 litre) and in this way a snow white, silky, 
needle shaped crystalline product (90 g.) of m.p. 45-40° and saponi- 
fication value 204, was obtained which was identified as trilaurin. 
The residual 10 g. of the fat remaining in the mother liquor was 
saponified with alcoholic potash and the acids liberated. The fatty 
acids (9'5 g.) thus isolated were further separated into solid and 
liquid acids by the lend salt — alcohol method and in this ‘manner the 
following two fractions were obtained : Fraction A — liquid acids 
(5*8 g. I of iodine value 01*7, and Fraction 11 — solid acids (3*lg.) of 
iodine value 3*2. 

A portion of the liquid acids on brom*nnt ion d'd not yield any 
hexabromide nor could nny tetrnhromide be isolated from the bromi- 
nated product. Another portion of (Ai was converted into its potas- 
sium soap and oxidised in the cold by n dilute solution of potassium 
permanganate according to the method of Lapworth and Mottram 
(J. Chen. Soc., 1925, 127, 1028) The ox dined product, after 
removal of the unoxidised portion with petroleum ether and after 
being twice crystallised from alcohol, melted at 1*20-30° and had 
a M. W. of 318 and was identified as dihydroxystearic acid. The 
unoxidised portion was left ns a pasty brown mass which on washing 
with dilute alcohol and drying was found to have a M. \V. of 210. 
These experiments indicated that the unsaturated acids in the portion 
(A) consisted mainly of oleic acid and that the acids of more than one 
double bond, namely, linoleic and linolenic etc., were absent. They 
also indicated that portions (A) and (II) still contained some solid acid 
most of w h.ch was lauric. Tho amount of liquid acids being small, 
their conversion into methyl esters and subsequent fractionation was 
not attempted. 

Saturated acids. — The solid acids (11), on twice crystallisation 
from dilute alcohol, melted at 43-44° and had M. \Y. of 200*5. Its 
melting point showed no depression when mixifil with an authentic 
•ample of pure lauric acid. The fatty acids, (11), therefore, consisted 
mainly of laurio acid with a little oleic acid as indicated by their 
iodine value. 

In order to prepare the methyl eater 825 g. of the mixed acids, 
from whioh the uOsaponifiable matter had been removed, was 
successively crystallised from 75 7k alcohol to remove oleic acid as 
oompletely as possible, and 104 g. of an aoid (m. p. 44*; M. W. 200*7 
and iodine value 1*0) was isolated. This was converted into its 
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methyl ester which distilled at 182-85°/ 7 mm. and only a small 
portion (iodine value 4) distilled at 185-100° and this appeared to 
be a mixture of Iauric and oleic esters. The fraction boiling at 
182*85° had a saponification equivalent of 214 and the aoid liberated 
from this melted at 48-14° and was identified as Iauric aoid. The 
above data on calculation gave the following percentage composition 
for the mixed acids namely, Iauric (00 %) and oleio 4 

The Endocarp Oil. 

The seed-shells on extraction with petroleum ether gave 25% 
(8*75 % of the seeds) of a reddish brown oil whioh on cooling to 20° 
deposited a solid crystalline matter, subsequently identified as 
trilaurin. The oil on removal of the solvent and the solid matter 


was cooled to 0° and filtered rapidly under suction, when a further 

quantity of trilaurin w.i^ removed. The 

filtrate was used for 

determining the general characteristics which 

are as given helow. 

Conaiitencj 

.. Liquii 

Colour 

Reddish browo 

Sp. gr. 

0-.Wat‘Jn 

Refractive index ... 

145V) at » 

Saponification value 

. Iii9*5 

Iodine value (Han us) 

. 51*5 

Acetyl value 

77*n 

Acid value 

... luO 2 

Hehner value 

... wo 

Unsaponifiable matter 

3-w 

50*5 G. of the oil was saponified in the usual 

manner and extracted 

with ether to remove the un-t.iponifi.tbl** matter nfler which the 

mixed acids guvs tbs following chemical constant*.. 

Mean molecular weight 

.. »>*> 

Iodine value (Hanos) 

... M ,( l 

Retin acids 

... 118% 

Saturated fatty acid* 

. 33*0**, 

Uoaaturated f*Uj acida 

. M*fc£ 


86 G. of the acids from which the unsaponifiable matter had been 
removed was subjected to the usual Twitchell’s separation with the 

following results. 

A— Acids whose lesd salts wen ioeoiobls in boilios 
96% alcohol io tbs presence of acetic acid 
(mostly resin acids) • ••• ••• »i 4*QH g 

B-*8storst#d fatty acids ... ... ... ... 8*42 f. 

C— Uneetarstod fatty acids ... ... ... 89*00 g 

Total 88*00 
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The Midi (A) (M. W. 819; iodine value 18), consisted mainly of 
resin aoid and no definite product could be isolated by crystallisation. 

The aoids (B) (M.W. 243; iodine value 3*2), on being dissolved in 
petroleum ether deposited a small amount of resinous matter. The 
residues from the ethereal filtrate on crystallisation from acetone 
melted at 48° and hud a M. W. of 249. The residue from this on 
crystallisation from alcohol gave a substance (tn.p 44-45° ; M. W. 
208). The acids (B), therefore, appear to be a mixture <ff resin and 
luurio acids. 

The acids (C) (M. W. 208 and iodine value 51*5) were converted 
into their methyl esters in the usual manner and 28*4 g. of the neutral 
esters distilled at 2 — 3 mm. with the following results. 


Component of tbe eaten 


Fraction 

It.p. 

Weight 

Iodine 

Methyl 

Methyl oleate 

Isomeric methyl 



value. 

leurate 

or itoraen 

dibydroxyttoertie. 

Li 

107-12 

1 95 is 

4*6 

1*5 

010 g. 


L* 

112-17 

GO* 

h 7 

5*46 

0 02 


la 

132-65° 

1 57 

31 7 

009 

058 


U 

165-70° 

3 iS 

68' 5 

0-70 

2 78 


la 

170-75° 

920 

M0 

000 

9*20 


U 

175-900'* 

3*23 

58*0 


2*21 

1*02 g. 

Residue 


2-70 

41 3 


130 

1-40 

Loee 


0 19 

... 




Totel 


2*40 

• 

9 00 

16 79 

8*42 

Fractions L, 

and Lg 

wore mostly methyl laurate. saponification 


value 213*7 (saponifioation value for pure methyl laurate being 214) 
and the liberated noid from the product of saponification was identified 
as laurio aoid The presence of a little methyl oleate was indioated 
from its low iodine value. 

Fraction $ L s and L 4 appeared to be mixtures of methyl oleate 
and methyl laurate. 

Fraction L a was almost entirely methyl oleate. saponification 
value 800 (pure methyl oleate has a saponification value of 290 and 
iodine value 85*8). 

Fraction L e on standing deposited some solid matter (m.p. 05°) 
which appeared to be the methyl ester of isomeric dihydroxystearie aoid 
(o/« Puntambekar and Krishna, J. Indian Ckem. Soe., 1988. 19,208).* 

* In thispepsr (pp. 903-912) tbs following ebenget sis to bo tend : Isomeric 
elsls sold /or slnidte (feootete) methyl dents sad isomers /or methyl olsldsls and 
abate. Insert (boomrio) be for* dibydiesystseirio add (in the haadiag of the bat 
sBhtsnof the table, p. 910). Tbs valve 110% (p. 811, last ooluan of tbs tabb) works 
gab tsba9‘M%.lf tsstsadsf b/tistlsssUUwptssaiMoof faladtbasidtai 
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The residue was a dark brown visoous mass and appeared to 
be a mixture of methyl oleate and isomerio methyl dihydroxystearate 
and the decomposition products. 

The above data on calculation gave the following percentage 
composition for the mixed acids. The mean molecular weight of the 
resin acids has been taken as 340 (Twitchell. J. Soc. Chem. /mi. 
1891, 10, 805). 


Acids. 

Weight 

Per cent 

Resin 

403* 

11-90 

Laurie 

11*S8 

3300 

Oleic end its isomer* 

17 50 

48'7H 

Isomeric dihydroxyatearic 

2 33 

7-U2 

Total 

an 00 

l'Xl ou 


Untaponifiable matter from the fat anti the ml —The unsapomtia- 
ble matter from the fat was dissolved in hut alcohol and the solution 
allowed to cool A flocculent amorphous matter sopiruted out. 
which on doing melted at and appeared to be wax After 

removal of this substance the alcoholic solution yielded a phytostoml 
which after three crystallisations from alcohol melted at 130 3P. Its 
acetyl derivative melted at 118-19°. This shows that the sterol is 
sitosterol commonly found in vegetable oils and fats. 

The amount of the unsaponifiable matter from the endoeurp oil 
being small in quantity was not investigated further. In appearnneo 
and consistency it appeared very much like the unsaponifiable matter 
from the kernel fat. 

Summary, 

1. The fat and the oil from the seeds of Aetinodaphne honkeri 
are found to contain the glycerides of luuric, oleic, isomeric oleic acids 
together with sitosterol. 

2. The oil contains a small amount of resin acids 

3. The fat appears to be a convenient sou roe for I luric acid 


Fount Rksbascb iKs-rmir, 
Debra Dot. 


Htcttrtd ,Vdf 24, |0g| ( 



The Oil from the Seeds of Tcctona Grandis (Teak). 

BY 8. V. Pu'NTAMBBKAR AND 8. KRISHNA. 

It is commonly stated in works on Indian Forestry that teak 
wood contains on oil to which i* due its immunity to insect attacks. 
In some of the hooka it in stated that the quantity of this oil is so 
large that it could be used as a substitute for linseed oil Gamble, 
for instance, writes that "teak wood is strongly and characteristically 
scented and containing an oil which is easily perceptible to the touch 
and is preservative" (" Manual of Indian Timbers ", 1022, p. 626). 
“ When quite fresh, teak hardly floats, but when seasoned it 
floats easily and the oil in the wood prevents its getting water- 
logged" (i bid., p. 631). He further states that "the durability is prob- 
ably due to the large amount of oil contained in the wood. This 
oil is used medicinally as a substitute for linseed oil and as a varnish, 
but it would seem that its extraction as nn oil is difficult, but as 
a tar comparatively easy" (p. 532b Similar observations have been 
mode by other writers Vanstone (" Indian Woods in the Raw Mate* 
rials of Commerce", 1020, Yol. I, p. 880) says that "teak is immune 
from attacks of white ants and is extremely durable in most climates. 
When once seasoned it does not warp, split or crack, and is un- 
affected by contact with iron, owing to the presence of an oil." 

From the above it is apparent that considerable confusion exists 
in forestry literature regarding the oil obtained from teak and the 
supposed use of 'teak oil’ as n substitute for linseed oil would suggest 
that it is of the nature of a fixed oil. There is practically no refer- 
ence in chemical literature about the oil obtained either from the 
wood or from the seeds, except that by Romanis (J. Chtm. 8oe., 
1887, 01, 868) who failed to extract any essential oil from teak wood. 
There is no doubt thai teak wood is attracted by inseet borers (white 
ants, eto.), to muoh less extent than other common woods and this 
immunity is probably due to resinous and tarry matters whieh 
R omania (loo. off.) has reported. It is interesting, therefore, to 
find out if the seed oil has any constituents that might prove of 
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value as an inseotioide. For this purpose the seed oil has been 
examined but the results obtained do not appear to indieate any 
constituent, besides the resin aoids, to whioh the insecticidal value 
could be attributed. The total oil found to be present in the seeds is 
0*23% only, of which 6% are resin aoids, the quantity of the aoids 
being small their exact identity could not be established. 

The teak seeds used in this investigation were obtained from 
Burma. They had a hard and tough shell containing 4 to 6 kernels 
a piece of the size and shape of sesame seeds. Ten seers (20 lbs.) 
of the seed shells on being crushed yeilded 50 g. of the kernels which 
on extraction with ether produced 20*45 g. of a bright red oil. Thus the 
oil is 41% of the kernels and 0'23% of the seeds. Steam distillation 
• of the seeds yielded no essential oil but only an insignificant amount 
of a whitish flocculent matter. The red colour of the oil appears to 
be due to the colouring matter of the shell. The following are the 
general characteristics of the oil. 


Consistency 


Liquid 

Colour 

... 

Bright red 

8p.gr. at 20° ... 


n-9213 

Refractive index at 25* 

... 

14G55 

Iodine value (Hanus) 

IM 

107-5 

Saponification value 

• ft 

194-6 

Hebner value 

eee 

93-2 

Acid value 

... 

31-7 

Aoetyl value 

... 

1461 

Uneaponifieble matter 

... 

1-35% 


Competition of the fatty acids . — 10 G. of the mixed acids, from 
which the unsaponifiable matter had been removed, were separated 
into the solid and liquid acids by the TwitcheU’s method with the 
following results : — 


(A) Adds whose lead salts wore insoluble in bdlirg 95% alcohol 

in the presence of acetic add (mostly resin sdds) ... 0*5 g. 

(B> Solid adds ess eee ass „, fi'fi 

(0) Liquid >0> d> hi eee »ee IM T*0 
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Chemiedl constants of the mixed acidt. 


Mean U. W. 

278 



Iodine value (Hanus) 

109 

Iodine value. 

M. W. 

Resin acids ^ 

6% 

30‘5 

288 

Saturated fatty acids 

H5% 

38 

275 

Uusaturated „ „ 

70% 

146 

• 


The amount of saturated and unsaturated acids being* small) 
attempts were not made to separate and identify the individual acids 
by their fractional crystallisations or the fractional distillation o( 
their methyl esters. In the case of liquid acids it was found that 
on standing the iodine value fell from 140 to 63, making the acids 
viscous and much less soluble in petroleum ether. The data record- 
ed above appear to indicate that the solid acid portion consists mainly 
of stearic and palmitic acids and the liquid ;acid portion consists 
mainly of oleic and linoleio acids. 


Fobbst Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 


Hece iced May 24, 199S* 




Colloid Chemioal Analysis. Part II. 


By Jnanendranath Mukhbrjbe, Satyaprasad Boychoudhury, 
Saroj Kumar Dab-Gupta, Amiya Kumar Sen. Bimalranjan 
Mazumdar and Asutosb Chattsrjbb. 

In the introduction to the first paper (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1981, 
8, 873) attention has been drawn to the uncertainties regarding the 
fundamental concepts concerning the electrical properties of colloids.* 
The present paper deals with further experimental work. Theoretical 
considerations relevant to the subject matter of this paper are briefly 
referred to as they will be discussed in a series of papers to appear 
in the Kolloid Zeitsohrift (cf. Mukherjee, Kolloid Z„ 1933, 68, 257; 
1933, 63, 86). 


A. Theoretical Considerations. 

1. The Helmholtz-Smoluchowski theory of oataphoretic motion 
gives the specific conductivity, K x of a colloidal solution, free from 
intermicellary electrolytes and neglecting the conductivity of the ions 
of water, as follows: — 

K i — 0 . w ... ... ... (1) 

0 is the number of electrochemical equivalents of free charge 
oarried by the oolloidal particles per o. c. which is equal to that 
carried by the mobile ions and u is the equivalent conductivity of 
the charged colloidal particle, i.e., the cataphoretio speed multiplied 
by F, the Faraday quantity of electricity. According to this theory 
the mobile ions take no part in the transport of electricity and their 
transport number is zero while that of the charged colloidal particle 
is unity. On the other hand according to the chemical school, built 
up by Duolaux, MaoBain and Pauli and coworkers, (vide Pauli and 
Valko, “ Eleotroohemie der Kblloide,” 1929, for a systematic 
exposition) the spedifio conductivity is given by~the following equation 

K X **C (u + v) ... ... ... (8) 

where K x , 0 and tt have the eame significance as in equation (1) and 
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v is the equivalent conductivity of the mobile ions whioh are assumed 
to be all of the same kind. 

2. The difficulty of ascertaining whioh of these equations is con- 
firmed by observations rests on the uncertainty of determining the 
value of 0 and to a less extent of v. In most colloidal solutions 
intermioellary electrolytes* are present and the ions associated with 
the colloid are often partly present a9 mobile ions in the inter- 
micellary liquid. The specific conductivity K of such solutions is 
given by 

K—K^+K^ ... ... ... ( 8 ) 

ffj and K 2 are respectively the specific conductivities of (a) the 
charged colloidal particles and their mobile ions and ( b ) of the 
intgrmioellary electrolytes. In order to ascertain the conductivity 
and composition of the charged colloidal particles and their associated 
ions, Duclaux, Zsigmondy and MacBain and coworkers assumed 
that the ultrafiltrate ha9 the same composition as that of the 
intermioellary liquid. From the differences in the conductivity and 
composition of the colloidal solution and of the ultrafiltrate, those of 
the colloid and associated ions are calculated. Pauli pointed out, 
that the ultrafiltrate should not, from the point of view of Donnan’s 
theory of membrane potential, have the same composition as the 
intermioellary liquid. He made simultaneous measurements of 
the activities of ions in the solution. The experimental results 
which follow show how far-reaching changes can be produced 
by ultrafiltration (c/. Part I, loc. cit.). Unfortunately the activity 
coefficients of ions in these solutions are unknown. A further 
complication arises from the well known fact, established by the 
work of Duclaux and MaoBain and his coworkers, that part of the 
ions carrying a charge of opposite sign to that of the colloidal 
particles moves with the latter in an electric fiold. Tho chemical 
sohool in analogy with the usual concepts of electrochemistry 
interprets this fact as indicating incomplete dissociation (classical 
theory), or, complete ionisation together with a limited association of 


• Dacian designated the charged colloidal particle together with the eee "fl iHil 
mobile kms (formed by dissociation in his opinion) as a micelle (tide Zsigmondy , 
Kolloid chemie, 8rd Edition, 1990. p. 196). Tho ‘free' eleetrolytee present la the 
eol other than the eharged colloidal particle sad the associated mobile loos worn also 
Mgnated:hy him ae intermioellary el ectr ol ytes. 
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ions (Pauli and Valko, loc. cit.). At any rate since the same ions 
are present in most cases as mobile ions and also as ions of the 
intermieellary electrolytes, the actual concentration of the mobile 
ions as such is less and different from their total concentration in 
the sol. 

3. Whereas the chemical school deals with the activities, con- 
ductivities, molecular and ionic constitution and related properties, 
they are rather cursorily discussed in orthodox text books* of colloids. 
The so-called physical school is concerned mostly with potentials 
of the double layer, its thickness, capacity and changes in interfacial 
tension. The distribution of the electric charges is considered as in 
metallic condensers and the actual distribution of the ions is over- 
looked. The properties of the primarily adsorbed ions includ ng 
their valencies and the equilibrium distribution of ions between the 
surface, the mobile layer and the solution, appear to be the main 
factors whose detailed consideration is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the electrical properties of colloids. A rational picture 
of the doublo layer and the equilibrium distribution of ions on thi- 
basis was first diseased by one of us in 1921 (Mukherjee, Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16. 103) and the general outline given there has 
been developed in subsequent papers. According to this point of 
view one would expect a characteristic behaviour of colloidal solutions. 
Briefly stated, the differences with usual simple electrolytes arise 
out of the distribution of the electrical charges, the adsorption (pri- 
mary and electrical) of ions and the ‘non-homogeneous' (in the sense 
of Gibbs’ phase rule definitions) nature of the interface. For ex- 
ample, mobile ions are thickly distributed adjacent to the colloidal 
particles and m addition to iuterionio attraction, formulated by one 
of us as electrical adsorption (l<*c. cit.), also interionic repulsion has 
to be considered (ride Mukherjee, Thesis, University of London, 
1921), The electrical potential of the region in which the ion finds 
itself is a factor determining the activity coefficient of an ion and the 
manner of distribution of the electrical charges determines this 
potential. Irreversible and reversible changes arising out of the 
agglomeration also take place. Besides, tho activities of the pri- 
mary and electrically adsorbed ions, which are either actual or 
’possible' components of the surface (in the sense in which these 
te r"** have been defined by Gibbs) cannot be interpreted without re- 
ference to the interaction with the surface (Proc. Ind. Science Con- 
grete, 1929, p. 96). Thw does not necessarily imply that the aetivity 

4 
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coefficient is not, in suitable oases, determined by the eleotrioal 
potential. Another point of difference may be mentioned. It arises 
out of what is meant by the valency of the charged colloidal parti* 
oles, the “colloidal 1 ' ions of the ohemical sohool (Pauli and Valko, 
foe. cit., give values for the valency from 10 to 200,000). The 
total free charge of a colloidal partiole is evidently tho sum of the 
charges carried by the primarily adsorhed ions on its surface. Assum- 
ing the latter to consist only of ions of one kind, the total free charge 
would be given by the product of the valency of each ion with the 
number of such ions on the surface of the particle. According to the 
chemical school the total free charge denotes the valeuoy of the 
‘colloidal’ ion. It appears that the valency of the primarily adsor- 
bed ions is the more important factor and the valency (i.e., the 
total charge which from analogy with electrolytic ions gives the 
valency) of the ‘colloidal ion’ as a whole has a secondary significance. 


B. The Discrepancy between Activity and Conductivity Measure- 
ments in Colloidal Solutions 

1. The measurements of activities and conductivities of ferric 
oxide sols given in Part I (foe. cit.) show that it is difficult to reconcile 
the observed activities with the conductivities; the latter are too high. 
The hydrogen ion activity in this sol cannot be directly measured and 
was determined after coagulation with solid potassium sulphate 
following Pauli who used potassium chloride. Pauli and Valko (foe. 
cit., p. 309) also mention that the observed conductivity is high and 
in some cases requires the assumption of an equivalent conductivity 
of 118 at 25* for the positive carriers other than hydrogen ions. As 
no such cation has so far been discovered, this in itself is an obser- 
vation of considerable interest. 

2. The following table gives the conductivities calculated 
from the measurement at 20 5° given in Part I (foe. cit.). 
The specific conductivities in column 3 (Table I ) have been calcu- 
lated as follows: From the experimentally measured activities of 
the chlorine ions, their total concentration in the sol in the free state 
is calculated on the assumption that the activity coefficient is unity. 
The concentration calculated per c. c. multiplied by the equivalent 
conductivity of chlorine ions at infinite dilution at 20‘6* gives the 
contribution of these ions to the specific conductivity. The activity of 
hydrogen ions measured after coagulation gives similarly, their oontri- 
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button to the specific conductivity. Assuming the chlorine ions to be 
the only negatively charged carriers of electricity, the equivalent con- 
ductivity of all the positively charged carriers is given by the excess 
of the concentration of chlorine ions over that of the hydrogen ions. 
The positively charged carriers are the charged collodial particles and 
possibly usual electrolytic ions containing iron, c.g., ferric ions. As 
the relative concentrations of these ions are unknown, the contribu- 
tion of the positively charged carriers bas been calculated assuming 
either that there are no electrolytic ions containing iron or that there 
are only ferric ions and no other positively charged carriers. • 

The following equi\ alent conductivities at infinite dilution at 20‘5° 
have been used : II 1 = 327; Cl'=70’3 ; | Fe"’ = 04. The cata- 

pboretic speed was directly measured by the boundary methods. 
Thu large values of the equivalent conductivity cannot be reconciled 
with the activity measurement. 

Table I. 


Dilation 

*obs. 

K cak * 10*. 

«0b 9 . 1 

1 xr 

calc. 



[Ar L. 


X. 

xlO 4 . 

, 

1 




Cl. 




Colloid 

Ferric 




— 






ions (1) 

iona (*2> 

iV 

(2) 

a) 

<a> 








7 

s 

7 

a 

1 

10*30 

4 41 

4'6'J 

2’3(> 

2 26 

30*5 

•2707 

21*5 

235 7 

9 

5(50 

2*97 

3 50 

i as 

1*56 

54 17 

2034 

18*2 

166*4 

4 

306 

137 

1(56 

225 

1S6 

70*3 

248 

40-3 

213 

6 

217 

0*03 

110 

2-33 

1*06 

76‘3 

259 3 

40*3 

232*3 

11 

118 

0*50 

0*70 

200 

17 

761 

2061 

521 

1321 


The equivalent conductivities y and S of the chlorine ions have 
been calculated in two ways : assuming that besides hydrogen ions 
there aro (0 only charged colloidal particles which cairy positive 
electricity and (ii) that alternatively only ferric ions are present. 
The equivalent conductivity [A r ] cl is given as follows: 

|>]ci = A * ”C Ab ]° o11 or i Fe 

where A * is the equivalent conductivity of the colloid chloride 
and C A w ] for 'coll,' or, $ Fe’“ , is that of the "colloidal ’* 
ions or of the ferrio ions. A, has been oaloulated in two ways : 
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namely i (a) by subtracting the concentration of the hydrogen ions, 
Ctf from Nci', the total chlorine concentration; this gives the total 
chlorine associated with the colloid ( y value) ; and (6) by subtracting 
Oh* from Ca' the concentration of the free chlorine ions (calculated 
from the activity as stated above). 


. A _ 1000. (A - A'hci ) 

A’ci' - 0 U > 


1(H>0. (A - Ahci) 
C a ' — C\\ 


y 


<• OV 

, I 


The equivalent concentration of ‘ colloid 1 ions or of ferric ions is 
given by C c ,' - C H °. 

3. In Part I (loc. cit.) a method has been indicated for testing 
experimentally the hypothesis that the surface density of charge runs 
paraliel, within certain limits, to the cataphoretic speed. This 
proposition can be reconciled with the Ilelmholtz-Smoluehowski and 
the Debye-Huckel theories of cataphoresis tMukherjee, Kolloid Z., 
1933, 62. 263). In view of the uncertainties in determining C and 
the activity and conductivity coefficients it is not possible to apply 
this method till these quantities can be unequivocally ascertained. 
Other sources of evidence in support of this hypothesis will be 
discussed elsewhere (Kolloid Z.). In order to reconcile the varia- 
tions of the cataphoretic speed with this hypothesis, the following 
assumptions were made (the concentration of the colloidal particles 
is taken to be proportional to the dilution) : 

(а) The positively charged carriers in tho sol consist of hydrogen, 
ferric (and perhaps other electrolytic ions containing iron) ions and 
charged colloidal particles. The equivalent concentration of the 
latter is comparatively small and the observed chlorine ion activity 
may be attributed to the free chlorine ions, associated with the 
ferric ions and with the hydrogen ions. 

(б) The activity and conductivity coefficients are unity. 

(c) The mobility of the charged colloidal particles is to be 
increased by a constant factor assumed in the calculation to be 
equal to that of the chlorine ions. The last assumption is quite 
arbitrary. The above illustrates that the interpretation of the 
activity and conductivity measurements constitutes the first step 
towards the theoretical elucidation of the subject. 
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4. Pauli and Valko (loc. tit., p. 311) refer to the advantage 
which aluminium oxide sole possess in that the activities of both 
hydrogen and chlorine ions can be measured. They show (Pauli and 
Valko, loc. cit., pp. 311-314) that the equivalent conductivity in- 
creases regularly with the dilution and that the ratio of the equivalent 
conductivity to the equivalent activity is constant ( vide column 4 of 
Table II which reproduces their data). The constancy of this ratio 
signifies that throughout the range of dilutions thq, conductivity 
coefficient also varies proportionally. Such a coincidence will be 
remarkable even for a true electrolyte and a difference and not a 
strict proportionality is expected on theoretical grounds, besides, 
the assumption that all the chlorine atoms exist a3 free ions requires 
independent experimental proof. • 


Table II. 

Aluminium oxide sol (Pauli and Valko). 


Dilution 

X. 

Equivalent con- 
ductivity of 
'colloid* chloride. 

Equivalent 
chloridion 
acti\ity x 10 4 . 

Ratio of equivalent 
conductivity 
to activity. 

Activity 

coefficient. 

1 

51 >2 

2*1 

195 

0387 

• 

a 

59 71 

301 

19*8 

0-392 

4 

Gi 75 

31*51 

20 '5 

0440 

8 

7iia 

3IS-0 

20-4 

0492 

16 

7911 

370-6 

20*3 

0-616 

32 

84*85 

394 5 

21*5 

0647 

64 

91 0 

421*5 

216 

0'698 

128 

97*17 

469 9 

20 6 

0-619 

266 

105-4 

483*8 

21*8 

0761 


6. On oalculuting their results differences are observed between 
the measured and calculated conductivities (Table III). It will also 
be seen (hat the equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution, calculated 
on the assumption that the aoiivity coefficient is equal to the con* 
duotivity coefficieht, regularly decreases at the higher dilutions. 
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Dilution. 

X 

Sp. conductivity x 10 5 

Equiv. conducti- 
vity at infinite dilu- 

f J am nt OK* 


Obs. 

Calc. 

1/1011 life aO . 

1 

460*2 

345 

141*7 

2 

218*9 

176.1 

152*4 

4 

119 

99*4 

147*1 

8 

66*3 

30 *3 

144 5 

16 

37*4 

30*2 

153*3 

32 

2013 

10 0 

155-2 

64 

11*36 

9*47 

152*2 

128 

6*4 

5 0 

1431 

266 

3*0 

3*20 

137 4 


The following equivalent conductivities at 25° have been used in 
the above calculations: H =350, Cl'=75, 1/3AP"' = 47. The 

equivalent concentration Cj^j- of aluminium ions has been 

taken to be equal to C 

6. The hydrogen ion concentrations of these aluminium oxide 
sols are relatively large. Free aluminium ions in solution are pro- 
bably stable below a pn equal to 4 (Britton, “ Hydrogen Ion Con- 
centration ”, 1020) and it is difficult to ascertain the relative propor- 
tion of the positive charges carried by aluminium ions and colloidal 
aluminium oxide. 

C. The Characteristic Behaviour of Colloids. 

Pauli and Valko ( loc . cit.) have discussed other observations 
which show that the conductivities and activities of ions of these 
colloidal solutions are often difficult to reconcile with each other as 
also with their osmotio pressures. They, however, conclude (loc. cit. 
p. 817) that the modem theory of interionio attraction together with 
the assumption of a suitable association factor can explain these 
differences. The data given in the following pages show that tho 
activities of the ions of these solution# cannot be reconciled with the 
conductivity. Indeed both the chemical and physical theories fail to 
account for the observations. These colloidal solutions in fact behave 
in a manner whiqh characterises them. 
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The experimental work recorded in this paper deals with the 
following subjects : 

Experimental. 

(а) The ultrafiltrate of aluminium oxide sols having a relatively 
high hydrogen ion concentration has been analytically examined. 
Free aluminium ions are possibly present. The conductivities and 
the activities of the ions of a number of aluminium oxide sols having 
increasing pn values have been measured and the cataphoretic 
velocity of the colloid has been also measured by the boundary 
method. One sol has been titrated with baryta and the change in 
conductivity, pu and chlorine ion activity has been measured 
simultaneously. 

(б) Similar measurements have been made with silicic acid 
sols. 


I. Experiments with Sol A. Aluminium Oxide Sols. 

Preparation of the sol . — The sol was prepared by adding to a 
litre of normal aluminium chloride solution slightly less than the 
equivalent amount of normal ammonia solution. A precipitate 
was formed which on vigorous stirring was stopped and on keeping 
overnight a perfectly clear sol was formed. The sol was dialysed 
in a parchment paper against repeated changes of hot distilled water. 
After dialysis had been continued for about a month and a half 
the sol was found to be turbid and more suitable for measure- 
ments of charge by the boundary method. The dialysis was 
then stopped. 

Measwt-mcnts of cataphoretic speed. — The cataphoretic speed 
of the colloidal particles was measured by the method of moving boun- 
daries as modified by Mukherjee ( Proc . Roy. Soc., 1923, 108A. 102). 
Aluminium hydroxide sol, however, being colourless, a dark back- 
ground illumination was devised which enatyed the boundary to 
be distinctly visible. For upper liquid a hydrochloric aoid solution 
was prepared having the same pn as the sol. To this aoid solution a 
concentrated solution of aluminium ohloride was added drop by drop 
until the resulting mixture was of slightly greater con- 
ductivity than - that of the sol. By this procedure the 
potential gradient and also the upward and downward 
movements of the boundary was found to remain oonstant. For the 
sake of comparison the ultrafiltrate was also employed as the upper 
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liquid. In this oase also the potential gradient remained remarkably 
constant and the upward and downward movements of the cataphore- 
tic speeds agreed with the results obtained when the other procedure 
was employed. 

Measurements of chlorine ion concentration . — The concentration 
of chlorine ions was determined by means of silver — silver chloride 
electrodes. The electrodes were prepared according to the method 
of Noyes and Ellis (J. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39 , 2532). 

Determination of total chloride . — The total chloride of alu- 
minium hydroxide sol was determined by potentiometric titration 
with a standard solution of silver nitrate. A concentration cell was 
set up with the solution whose total chloride was to be determined 
and a saturated AgCl solution as the other electrode. Both the solu- 
tions contained 5% KNOj. The connecting salt bridge was a satu- 
rated solution of KNOj. The E.M.F. gradually decreased and when 
all the chloride was precipitated by AgNO.j, the sign of the E.M.F. 
was reversed. The end points were read off from the graphs as 
usual. 

Hydrogen ion concentration . — The hydrogen ion concentration 
of the sol was determined by means of a hydrogen (quinhydrone 
was also used) electrode. A normal calomel electrode und a K-type 
Leeds Northrop potentiometer were employed. 

The ultrafiltiates . — 35 C.c. of the aluminium hydroxide sol 
was filtered through ultrafilters prepared from n high concentration 
of collodion in an open pattern nickel plated apparatus and 25 c.c. 
filtrate collected. This is the first portion of the filtrate. The sol 
left on the ultrafilter was collected separately. Again 35 c.c. sol 
were placed on the filter and filtered till 25 c. c. of the fresh filtrate 
were collected. This is the second portion of the filtrate. The sol 
left on the filter this time was mixed with that of the previous oper- 
ation and the mixture constitutes the ‘residual’ sol. 


Table IV. 

Composition of the sol. 


Sp. conductivity 
* 10 *. 

1*25 

0*600 

0*321 


Activity of Cl ion 
* 10 *. 

1*1 

0*6 

0*3 


Total chlorine 
* 10 *. 

1*15 

0*567 

0*315 


Hydrogen ion 
cone. * 10*. 

0*156 

0*183 

0*0088 


A 

A/2 

A/6 
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Table V. 


Competition of the retidual sol. 



Bp. oodocti- 
vity x 10*. 

Activity of 

Cl' ion x 10*. 

Total cblo- Hydrogen 

rine * 10*. ion cono. x 10*. 

A 

142 

141 

0*32 


1-12 

A/2 

103 

0*77 

0*83 


1'02 

A/6 

0386 

0*28 

029 


0'813 


• 

Table VI. 





Composition of the ultrafiltrate ( first portion). 


A 

0'89210 

0*741 

0*650 


0‘468 

A/2 

0*678 

0-407 

0’363 


0-398 

A/0 

0189 

0-16G 

0136 


0347 



Table VII. 





Composition 

of the ultrafiltrate (second portion). 


A 

0-949 

0S13 

0-741 


0-617 

A; 2 

0*690 

0457 

0'285 


0 490 

A/6 

. • . 

Table VIII. 

0-148 



Cataphoretic speed of aluminium hydroxide sol 

with dilution 



Temp. 35®. 






Upward 

_A_ 


Downward 

Uppper 

liq. 

Ultra- 

filtrate 

Dilution. Pot. gradient Rate of mi- 

volt/cm gration in 

cms. per 

Before After sec. per 

move- move- volt/cm. 

ment of ment of » 10 s . 

boundary. boundary. 

A 0-617 0*620 34-26 

Pot. gradient Kate of mi- 

volt/cm. gration in 

cms. 

Before After per sec. per 

move- move- volt/cm. 

ment of ment of x 10 s . 

boundary. boundary. 

0‘658 0’632 34’65 


A/6 0744 

0747 38 1 

0-742 

0-696 

41 

HCU 

A1C1 3 

A 0638 

0629 31-9 

0-654 

0-633 

33*9 


Aiii 0724 

0-708 44-6 

0691 

068 

44 2 


A;0 0-732 

0-712 40 

0-69 

0-681 

43 


Changes on ultra filtration. — In aggreement with the results 
obtained with Fe s O s sols the ultrafiltrate has n different conductivity 
and composition than the original sol. The conductivity of the resi- 
dual sol is, however, greater but that of the ultrafiltrate is less. 
With the ferric oxide sol the residual sol after ultrafiltration had a 
smaller oonduotivity (Mukherjee, Boyohoudhury and Biswas, loc. 
alt,). The OF ion oonoentration of the residual sol is greater with 

0 
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both sols. Thus with the ferric oxide sol an increase of the Cl' ion 
concentration and the oxide content results in the diminution of the 
conductivity of the residual sol whereas with the A1 9 0 9 sol an in- 
crease is observed. Evidently the distribution of the ions (Cl 7 , A1‘" 
and H*) between the intermicellary liquid and between the * liquid ’ 
and * solid ’ sides of the double layer determines the properties of 
the sol. The total interface and the pa range giving the stability 
of the cations of the oxide also play an important rdle. ft is not 
possible to specify the properties of such a sol unless we have 
definite knowledge of these factors which are responsible for the 
difference between the results of the two sols. Within the observed 
pa range the A1 * ions are stable (pa 3\>, 4 0) and it is not sur- 
prising that the total Cl and the Cl' ion concentration have practical- 
ly the same value. The sol is rich in electrolytes and the ultrafil- 
trate contains aluminium and hydrogen chlorides. The constancy of 
the potential gradient with the ultrafiltrate as the upper liquid (vide 
Table VIII) is to be attributed to the fact that the amount of the 
current carried by the colloid particles is small compared with that 
carried by free electrolytes.* 

Analysts of the aluminium oxide sola . — The results given 
above are summarised in the following table; u, the catapboretic speed 
of the colloidal particles; U the cataphoretic Bpced multiplied by one 
Faraday; Kob»., the observed specific conductivity; C'cl'i the activity of 
Cl' ion; Ncl the total chloride concentration; C H \ the concentration 
of H* ion; C|a1— the concentration of .^Al"' (assuming that 

C |a1- ~ C cl' “ C a* )• 

Table IX. 


Dilution. 

u X 10**. 

u. 

K obi. 

a cl\ 

*cl. 

C H\ 

C *Al- 

A 

37*3 

36*5 

0-00125 

0011 

00106 

0 000156 

0010840 

A/2 

48-0 • 

46-34 

0*00069 

0 00617 

O00567 

0 000132 

0’006038 

A/6 

41*3 

39-67 

0 000221 

0 00234 

0*00215 

0 000933 

0 0022467 


II. Experiments with Sols D, L and M. 

Preparation.— -A precipitate of aluminium hydroxide was 

obtained by adding one litre of O'llV-ammonin solution to 1 litre of 

* Hokberjes, Roychoudhury sod Biswas {loc. eit.) have shown that tbs ultra- 
filtrate of the sol is not always satisfactory as an upper liquid far cstaphomMo 

msasnraSMBta by tbs moving boundary method. 
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O'lN-aluminium chloride. The precipitate was washed with con- 
ductivity water 0 times with the help of a powerful centrifuge. The 
containers were of borosilicate glass The supernatant liquid was 
thrown off and the precipitate resuspended in conductivity water. In 
the last two washings the precipitate was suspended in 600 c.c. of 
water The supernatant liquid containing colloidal aluminium oxide 
after the la.t operation of the centrifuge, was allowed to stand for 15 
days and the stable sol consisting of the supernatant liquid was 
siphoned off (sol D). The precipitate in the container was mixed 
with 50 c.c. of water and 30 c c of the suspension were divided into 
portions of 10 c c. each All three were diluted with 500 c c of con- 
ductivity water. To one of these three no hydrochloric acid was 
added: the sol thus obtained gives sol K„ To the other two, 5 c.c.* 
and 1 c c. respectively of O*O05M-HCl were added and the sols thus 
obtained give sols L„ and M 0 respectively. The object of the repeat- 
ed washings was to remove traces of ammonia as far as possible. 
400 C c of sol L 0 was diluted to 16t>0 c.c. with conductivity water 
and stocked in an atmosphere of hydrogen free from carbon dioxide, 
or air. This sol is sol L. Sol M was similarly obtained from sol M 0 . 

The accuracy of the chlorine ton activities . — It has been seen 
in Part I that calomel and silver chloride electrodes give reliable 
and mutually agreeing values of the chlorine ion activity. The 
measurements of the chlorine ion activity in dilute bydrocloric 
acid solutions by the calomel electrode is rendered uncertain on 
account of the reaction of the dissolved oxygen (Mukherjee and 
Kumar, J. .4»nar Client Soc., 1030. 52. 2170). The agreement 
between the calomel and silver electrodes mentioned above shows 
that in colloidal solutions of ferric oxide this disturbing effect is negli- 
gible. It was, however, thought desirable to prepare silver chloride 
electrodes in the several ways used by previous workers for the most 
acourate measurements and to compare the results so obtained with 
those with calomel electrodes The chlorine ion* activities of hydro- 
chloric acid at two dilutions were measured with these electrodes and 
care was taken to render the system freo from oxygen. The E.M.F. 
of the " concentration " cell is reproduciblo within 0 1 millivolt. 
The following data show the agreement between tested silver chloride 
electrodes and the calomel eleotrode - 

cell : Ag/AgOI/0’0Q00863N'HCl/sat. KNOj/ OOOSCSA' HOI/AgOl/Ag 

Observed fi.M.P. -0-0610 volt at 36*. 

With Hg/HgOl electrodes B.M.F. observed-0 0696 volt. 
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The E.M.F. calculated from the activity coefficients given by 
Randall and Young for25 8 (J. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1928, 50, 989) is 
0*05948 volt. 

The concentrations of the free chlorine ions of sols L and M 
calculated from the observed activities are very low (of the order of 
10 -5 ). It is well known that the measurement of chlorine ion acti- 
vities by the silver — silver chloride or calomel electrodes at such low 
chlorine ion concentrations of simple electrolytes (<’.</., hydrochloric 
acid or potassium chloride) is uncertain. Both the silver — silver 
chloride and the calomel electrodes, however, gave activities which 
agree "sufficiently well with eueh other. The h.M.F.a actually 
observed against 0"00935R»Y-Hl’l are given below. 

The cell combination was us follows : 

Ag.'AgCl/sol -at K NO a ' 009.)53.\ -Ht’l / AgCI / Ag 
+ also — 

Hg/HgCl/sol/sat. ENOj/ -OOS.mV-IlCl, HgCI/Hg 


Table X. 


Aluminium hydroxide sol, sample L. 


Dilution. 


Elect rcyle. 


Elect rrde. 


Time. 

e.m.fT* 

Time. 

e.mTT 



in volts. 


in Yolts. 

L 

2.16 p.m. 

01 220 

1-1.5 p.m. 

0*1420 


3 

0*2075 

2 

IV 1420 


3-15 

0*1425 




3-3 0 

0*1425 



L/2 

4 

0*0750 

2-J5 

0*1285 


4-15 

0*1210 

2-45 

01370 


4-30 

0*1380 

3-15 

0*1370 


445 

0*1360 



L/4 

5 

0*1075 


0*1105 (constant value) 


5-15 

0*1195 




5-30 

0*1105 



L/6 

4-15 

0*0625 


0*1090 


5 

0’07 06 


0*0720 


6-16 

0*0705 


0*1096 

01096 

0*1140 (eonitant value) 


# The time reediogs were not taken. 
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Tablk XI. 

Aluminium hydroxide sol , sample M. 

Dilution ... ... M M/2 M/f, M/ll 

Afl — AgCl electrode \ ...0 1809 (const, value) 0 2073 o*2080 0*2760 

E.M.F. in volts. ) 

Hg— HgCl electrode i .. uT&02 (const, \alue) •» 201 m u a 2ut 3 0*1877* 

E.M.V. in volts ) 

The concentration of tin total chloride was determined as 
before by electrometric titration which gives the best reproducibility. 
In home cases the chlorine ion activity of the sol treated with nitric 
acid and diluted to a known volume was also measured and the 
conccntiation ua.s calculated Can* wa- taken to avoid lo^s of chlo* 
riue in disguising the colloid in nitric acid. Volhard’s method was 
alho used. Klu trometri'* titrations gi\e the best results. 

The a/ range m< nt* for stacking the sol in an atmosphere 
of carefully purified hydrogen as also the difficulties arising out of 
the presence in the sol and leakage of carbon dioxide m titrations with 
alkali have been described elsewhere iMtikherjee, Roycboudhury, 
Das-Gupta, and Chatterjee, Zrn/. Journ . Ague. Sci. t 1032. 2, 638). 
The arrangements for simultaneous measurements of chlorine and 
hydrogen ion activities as also of the conductivity in an atmosphere 
free from oxygen or carbon dioxide in such titrations, of sol D 
have been described in the above paper. Only the results are given 
in this paper. 

In the following tables thr symbols have the significance given 
below : 

C c i =■ the concentration of chlorine ions in g. ions per litre 
calculated from the observed activity assuming the activity co- 
efficient to be unity. 

N c i = the total chlorine concentration in g atoms per litre. 

Jfoim the measured specific conductivity ; u = the equivalent 
conductivity of the charged colloidal particles obtained from the 
measured cataphorctic speed. 

Cb = the concentration of hydrogen ions calculated as in the 
case of the chlorine ions. 

Ccoll or % CjAf’= the equivalent concentration of the charged 
colloidal particle or the aluminium ion calculated as in the case of 
the ferric oxide sole (Part 1); the symbol K stands for specific 
conductivities. The dilution is given as the ratio of the volume of 
the resulting sol to the volume of the initial sol. 


A ver y unsteady reading was obtained* 
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Table XII. 


Sol. 

Dilution. K Q ^ g x 10* 

CcY 

xlO». 

Nc\ x 10*. 

C H o x 10*. 



Hg/Hgcl Ag/Agcl 



D 

Nil 494 

— 

217 

2*45 

0-457 

L 

„ 0*131 

4*01 

3*95 

40*4 

0‘0097 

» ■ 

2 00887 

4*85 

„ 4*62 

20*2 

0*0155 

»* 

4 • 0*0764 

9*57 

9 39 

10*1 

0-0182 

n 

6 0*0606 

11*56 

Unreliable 

6*7 

0*018 

Af 

Nil 0*0546 

09541 

0*928 

9*13 

0*107 

»• 

r 2 0*0506 

0*3886 

0*313 

4*57 

0*0158 

it 

6 0*0415 

0*3816 

0*334 

1*52 

0*01 

»t 

11 0*0406 

Uncertain 

0*83 

0*00018 


The agreement in the determination of the total chlorine in 
suitable cases by the different methods mentioned above is illustra- 
ted by the following data for sol I. 

Volhardt’s method: 3*9;>xl0“ 4 ; electromelrie titration 
404 x0-‘. 

The aluminium contents of these sols in g. moles of aluminium 
oxide per litre are as follows : 

sola 0 000122 ; sol LaO 000334 ; sol MaO‘00037. 


III. Experiments uith Silicic Acid Sols. 

The electrochemical properties of colloidal solutions of acidic and 
basic substances and of suspensions of such substances are being 
investigated in this laboratory with reference to a thcoretial elucida- 
tion of the titration curves and allied reaction of colloidal acid clay. 
Details of these experiments are given elsewhere (Mukherjee and 
coworkers. Ind. Joum. Aryric. Sci., 1032, 2, 330 and results to be 
published later). For the purposes of the present paper measure- 
ments similar to those described above and carried out with a silicic 
acid sol (8) * and its dilutions are given below. 

Table XIII. 


Dilution. 

*ob. 

C cl x 10*. tf cl *10*. C„.*10*. 

\ N ,*« 10*. « x 10®. 

8. 

11*2 

41*6 52 S3’9 

54 

6/2 

5*98 

21*4 ... 10*7 

18*5 

8/S 

2*57 

7*3 . ... 22 

... 10*8 


* Tbs method of preparation of the Ml is as given by Mukherjee, Royeboudhurj 
Dae-Onpta and Cbatterjee (foe. eft.). 
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Calculations. 

In the following calculations the equivalent conductivities at 
infinite dilution and at 85° have been assumed to be as follows : 

For sol A, its ultra filtrate and residual sol, sol D and the silicic 
acid sols, IT =404; Cl' =93; 1/8 Al***=55; Na* =64; for sols L and 
M and their dilutions the values have been used as follows : H* 
= 897’5; Cl'=89’6; J Al*‘=53*6. The broad conclusions arrived at 
are not affected by uncertainties in these values and by £he limits of 
experimental error. 

Table XIV. 


Aluminium oxide sole. 


Sol. 

*ob. 


<W. » 




Al- 
ai Hg/HgCI. 

s 

Coll. 

(2) Ag/AgCl. Ag/AgCl 

¥ 

y 


A 

l‘J’5 

• so 

168 148 

103 

108 2 

A/2 

69 


9-31 883 

113 

1045 

A/6 

‘2 21 

... 

3 29 2 91 

85 

921 

A ultrs 1 

8'9J 

... 

1113 

• •• 

117 

A/a ultra 1 

6 78 

... 

H’10 


137 

A/6 ultra 1 

189 

• OS 

2-57 


103 

A ultra 2 

95 

. 

12-25 


114 

A/a ultra 2 

69 

... 

694 


125 

A ‘residual’ 

149 

. 

21 3 


903 

A/a ‘residual’ 

103 

... 

11-8 


122*6 

A/6 'residual' 

8*85 

... 

4-43 

|a9 

126*6 

D 

0-494 

• •• 

0‘048 0*043 

184 

156 

L 

0‘0131 

0*0574 

0-0569 

3*1 

82-5 

L/a 

0 00887 

0*0693 

0-667 

4-0 

17-6 

L/4 

0 00744 

0*137 

0‘134 

6-8 

7-2 

L/A 

0*00606 

0*1661 

00852 

7*7 

4*5 

M 

0-00548 

0*01719 

0-01896 

0*27 

8*02 

M/a 

0-00606 

0*00586 

0 00645 

9*4 

131 

M/6 

0*00415 

0*00555 

0 00512 ...* 

24-2 

113 

M/ll 

0 00406 

••• 

... eea 

47*8 

— 



Table XV. 





Silicic acid sol. 



Dilution. 

X 

3 

• 

*calo. * 10 ** 

*obs/*oelo. 

8 

112 

42-9 

0*961 


8/8 

6*98 

8*88 

Ofl 


8/6 

9*67 

9*88 

1*1 
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The silioic aoid sol was prepared by dialysis from sodium silioate 
and hydroohlorio acid and contained sodium chloride. 

Discussion. 

The calculations given above show that there is a discrepancy 
between the observed and calculated conductivities. The observa- 
tions with the ultrafiltrate and the residual sols also show a discre- 
pancy. Greater care was taken in the measurements with sols D, 
L and M, and those with A formed the first measurements. It will 
be seen (a) that the observed conductivity is sometimes too high 
to be accounted for by the activities, e.g., the ferric oxide sols; (b) 
that it is too small, e.g., aluminium oxide sols, (c) and also the 
intermediate case where a good agreement is observed. The discre- 
pancy cannot be accounted for by the possible errors in these 
measurements and in the calculation, as in some cases the difference 
is too large. The calculated values of the equivalent conductivity per 
free chlorine ion are widely different. 

The sols having a higher p a value, e.g., M and its dilutions 
are likely to contain very few free aluminium ions in the inter- 
micellary liquid and it is with these sols that one observes a very 
low equivalent conductivity calculated in the manner used by Pauli 
and Valko (loc. cit.). 

In these calculations a correction is necessary for the con- 
ductivity of the water. The conductivity of the hydrogen ions has 
been taken into account, only that due to the hydroxyl ions has 
to be included. Its magnitude is small (excepting Mu) and its 
omission does not interfere with the broad conclusions. The dis- 
sociation of aluminium oxide as an ampholyte may also be over- 
looked for our present purpose; because the sum of the conducti- 
vities of the ions whose activities have been measured, e.g., in the 
case of M, is already several times greater than the observed value. 
The increase in the hydrogen and chlorine activities observed with 
the dilution of sol L is remarkable. So far as the hydrogen ion 
activity is concerned this is not new. Such an increase has been 
observed with thorium oxide sol (Pauli and Valko, lor. cit., p. 310) 
but the increase of the aotivity of the chlorine is remarkable. 

The rapid decrease with dilution in the activity of the 
hydrogen ions (which are the mobile ions in the double layer) in 
the case of the silioio acid sol. is in contrast to the above mentioned 
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behaviour of the chlorine ions. This rapid increase of the hydrogen 
ion activity with the concentration ha3 no parallel with known 
acids, strong, medium or weak. It is remarkable that the dis* 
crepancy between the observed and calculated conductivities 
increases rapidly with the concentration of the colloid. The cata- 
phoretic speed of the original sol could not be determined as the 
sol was lost. An equivalent conductivity of 20 has been assumed 
in the calculation. 

The following results have been obtained by Mr. B. R. Majumdar 
with a different sample of silicic acid sol. Both hydrogen and 
quinhydrone electrodes were employed for measurement of* the 
Ph values. 


Table XVI. 
Silicic acid 8<d (T). 


Cone. =<)' 127<> g. mol per litre. 


Dilution 

(Fig 1) 

V * 

1 h . 

-T 

13*21 

1*879 (H a electrode) 

1 \*\ (Quinhydrone eloctrodej 

T /2 

5*8K) 

2*23 (IIj electrode) 

2*33 (Quinhydrone electrode) 

T/6 

1*897 

2*72 (H a electrode) 

2*41 (Quinhydrone electrode) 

T/U 

0*839 

3*076 (H a electrode) 


3 077 (Quinhydrone electrode) 

The variation of the H' ion concentrations of the sol (Fig. I) 
with its concentration confirms the previous observation (Ind. Joum . 
Agric. Sci. t 1932, 2, 638) that the sol behaves as an 4 ultra-strong' 
acid. The increase in the activity of the hydrogen ions at a rate 
greater than the concentration has no parallel with any known acid 
in true solution. Moreover, the sol contains free electrolytes, 
hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride. The concentration of these 

* This column shows the agreement between the values of p H obtained by the 
hydrogen end quinhydrone electrodes. A R values in the table are, however, cal- 
culated from the p H values obtained by the hydrogen electrode. 

6 
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Fig. 1. 



electrolytes increases proportionately with that of the sol. Conse- 
quently in these dilute solutions on account of the increasing ionio 
strength, the activity coefficients should decrease more rapidly than 
they would with the concentration of dilute solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid. It may be suggested that the stronger acidity is 
apparent and arises from an actually lower concentration of dissolved 
hydrogen at the immediate neighbourhood of the Pt-surface. The 
adhesion of a coating of flocculated particles of the sol on the surface 
diminishes the rate of diffusion of the hydrogen to the surface and 
the dissolved hydrogen at the surface is thus not in equilibrium with 
the gas. Against this is the fact that the sol is quite 'liquid, and 
there is no visible sign of flocculi on the electrode surface. What 
is more decisive is that the p 9 values of the sol by both the quin* 
hydrone and hydrogen electrodes agree. Rabinowitsoh and Laakin 
(Z. p hytikal. Chetn., 1028, 184 . 887) have also found that both 
electrodes give results in mutual agreement. These facts go against 
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Mother possible explanation, namely, that there is a jrnmnmi 
eentration of the primary particles of the sol on the electrode 
resulting from gelation but no diminished H s presure. In ease, 
gelation or diminished hydrogen pressure was responsible for the 
observed curvature, both quinhydrone and hydrogen electrodes could 
not have given identical p s values. The results therefore leave no 
doubt as to the real nature of the manner of increase in the activity 
with the concentration and of the manner of the variation of the 
activity coefficient. Further investigations are necessary to find 
out how far this is due to a progressive replacement of the paimarily 
adsorbed hydrogen ions by the increasing concentrations of sodium ions 
(J. Indian ('hem. Soc , 1925 , 2, 191 ; Kolloid Z . 1929 , 49 , 362 ) 

The 'chemical’ theory does not contemplate discrepancies of 
tho type revealed in the above calculations. The analogy with 
electrolytic systems fails in the case of the sols with higher p H . Neither 
can the Helmholtz-Smoluchowski theory account for the higher 
value of the observed conductivity, c y., in the case of ferrio oxide 
sols, nor can it account quantitatively for the very low values of the 
equivalent conductivity. It is possible to imagine that the activity 
measurements indicate concentrations different from those used 
in the calculations The agreement between the total chlorine 
concentration and that calculated from the activity renders this 
explanation doubtful in cases where such an agreement has been 
observed. The other possibility is that the calculation of the hydro- 
gen ion concentration from activity is at fault But this cannot 
explain tho extremely low equivalent conductivity observed with 
sol M. Here the equivalent conductivity obtained by dividing the 
observed sp. conductivity (multiplied by 1000) by the chlorine ion 
concentration is about 59. The equivalent conductivity calculated 
similarly fur M a , and M 0 are respectively 147 and 124. This 
difference cannot be referred to a special error iu the measurements 
with sol M. Sols L|, L s , L 4 , and have the*values 82*6, 18*3. 
7*08 and 6*2. Those extremely low values are irreconcilable with 
the Helmholtz-Smoluchowski theory provided the calculated chlorine 
ion concentration really indicates tho actual value. 

The cataphoretio speeds change in an irregular manner with 
the dilution. This is* in contrast with the uniform decrease in the 
specific conductivity observed on dilution in all cases. It is not 
possible to aooount for the variations in the cataphoretio speed as 
arising out of ohanges in the ionic strength as Pauli and VaUgo 
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(loo. cit .) have'assumed to be the case. The simultaneous measure- 
ment of the cataphoretic speed renders invalid the main assumption 
of Pauli and Valko ' (loc. cit.) that the equivalent conductivity of 
the colloid ion can account for the observed conductivity. The 
colloidal ion behaves in a specific manner with respect to its conduc- 
tivity; also the associated free ions (the mobile ions) show a cha- 
racteristic behaviour with reference to their activities and conduc- 
tivities. 

The Figure 2 show* the changes in the chlorine and hydrogen 
ion activities and of the conductivity (all measured simultaneously 
in an atmosphere of very pure hydrogen) of sol D on titration 
with a baryta solution. It will be seen that («) the free positive 
charges reacting with the hydroxyl ions is less than that calcu- 
lated from the total chlorine or the chlorine ion activity, and 
(b) there is a diminution in the chlorine ion activity on the 


Fig. 2. 
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addition of the first amounts of the baryta. These observations go 
against the assumption of an activity coefficient of about unity for 
the chlorine ions, which is apparently indicated by the agreement 
between the total chlorine and the chlorine ion concentration cal> 
oulated from the activity measurements. 

It is necessary to state here that the concentrations of hydrogen 
and chlorine ions have been calculated from their activities which 
are fairly reproducible and the observed E.M.F.&. 4 were satisfac- 
torily steady. The liquid junction potential though small is unknown 
and there is a magnification of the error in calculating the concen- 
tration of the ions from their activities which are logarithmic func- 
tions of the concentrations. Tt thus becomes necessary only to em- 
phasise those cases where the difference between the calculated and 
observed conduct i vitii * cannot be accounted for by these uncertain- 
ties. The magnification of error in calculating the concentration of 
the ions from f heir activities ob\iou*dy depends on the value of the 
mantissa of the logarithm. Tt ranges in most cases from 6 to 18% 
assuming an error of 2 millivolts in the E. M. F. The data given 
above show that the discrepancy is, at least in some cases, too great 
to be accounted for by these uncertainties. Sol I) (vide Table XIV) 
forms a very exceptional example. The specific conductivity of 
9‘5 x 1() 3 is more* than ten times greater than the calculated one. One 
finds similar extremes also in Muttone and Pauli’s data (Kolloid Z., 
1931, 87, 212). The figures given in the following table (XVII) have 
%een calculated from tin* values given hv Muttone ane Pauli (foe. off.) 
in Table V of their paper. It will be seen that for sol the observed 
specific conductivity is ten times the calculated one. 

The Lenaviour of these colloidal solutions presents features not 
met with usual electrolytes and further investigation is necessary to 
elucidate the characteristics of somo systems. 
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Summary. 

1. In continuation of the first paper of this series it has been 
shown, that contrary to the assumptions of the .supporters of the 
chemical school, the conductivity and activity measurements of collo- 
idal solutions of ferric and aluminium oxide sols show. characteristic 
differences from the known behaviour of electrolytes. The measured 
specific conductivity is in some cases (a) too great, and (b) in other 
ca*es too small to be reconciled with the activity measurements. The 
.ntermediate case of a satisfactory agreement is also observed. 

2. The experimental evidence in support of the above statement 
is as follows : 

(а) The specific conductivities of the ferric oxide sols, the acti- 
vities of the ions which have been given in Part I, have been cal- 
culated from the latter. The values so obtained are very much lower 
than the observed specific conductivities. This statement is in agree- 
ment with the observations of Pauli and coworkers that the observed 
specific conductivity of some ferric oxide sols required an equivalent 
conductivity of 118 units at 25° for the positively charged carriers of 
electricity present in the sol. No such cation is so far known in 
electrochemistry. Unfortunately the hydrogen ion activity of these 
solutions cannot be directly measured and Pauli and coworken 
measured it after coagulations with potassium chloride. In the ex- 
periments in Part I the coagulation was carried out with potassium 
sulphate. It has been observed from this laboratory that the p B of 
the supernatant liquid depends on the coagulating electrolyte and to 
a lesser extent on its amount. The p E increases comparatively 
slightly on the addition of larger amounts of the solid electrolyte. It 
is thus likely that the sol has a different and perhaps a higher hydro- 
gen ion concentration than that estimated by the above mentioned 
indirect method. It is, however, doubtful whether the actual p K of 
the sol is so low as to aooount for the observed conductivity. 

(б) Aluminium oxide sols have the advantage that the hydrogen 
ion activity can be directly measured. Pauli and Valko (foe. cif.) 
have shown that this sol shows a constant proportionality between the 
equivalent activity and the equivalent eonduetivity of the oolloid 
ohloride. They arrive at an equivalent conductivity of about 140 
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units for the colloid chloride at 25° which signifies that the cata- 
phoretio speed of the oolloidal particles should be about 70 units at 
25°. On calculation from their data one finds that the observed con* 
ductivity is systematically loxccr than that calculated from the acti- 
vities assuming that the activity coefficient is equal to unity. It is 
also found that the equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution cal- 
culated according to the assumptions "made by them decreases with 
the higher dilutions. This sol used by them had Ph values ranging 
from 2 to 4. As free aluminium ions are likely to be present in 
considerable quantities in such solutions, evidence for tbcir presence 
has been sought to be obtained from the analysis of the ultrafiltrate. 
Experiments have been described with sols having higher p n and 
these show that there is a real discrepancy between the activity and 
the conductivity measurements. The equivalent conductivity of the 
colloid chloride is sometimes very low, in fact so low that the 
Helmholtz-Smoluchowski theory which contemplates that the current 
carried by the charged colloidal particle and its associated mobile ions 
is wholly measured by the cataphoretic speed multiplied by the free 
charge of the particle, cannot also account for thos«u low values. The 
significance of tbe activity measurement has been briefly discussed. 

(c) Observations with silicic acid sols (S) corroborate the above 
conclusions. 

(d) Results of further experiments with a silicic ncid sol (T) con- 
taining sodium chloride confirm that the activity of the hydrogen ion 
increases more rapidly than the concentration of the sol, although the 
total concentrations of electrolytes in the sol correspond to the region 
of dilute solutions. 

( e ) Calculations of the specific conductivities of aluminium 
hydroxide sols from the data obtained by Muttone and Pauli loc. cit.) 
also show considerable discrepancy between the observed and calcu- 
lated specific conductivities. 

(f) Colloidal solutions thus show a behaviour characteristic of 
themselves and further investigations are desirable. 


University College of Science and 

Technology, Cawctta (India). Received February 21, 15)33. 



Variation of the Charge of Copper Ferrocyanide 
Hydrosol in Presence of Electrolytes and Nbn- 
electrolytes 

By S. G. Chaudhory. 

The investigations on the cataphoretic velocity and coagulation of 
different hydrosols (Mukherjee and Cbaudhury, J. Indian chem. 8oc„ 
1025, 2 , 206 ; Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Raichoudhury, ibid., 1027, 
4, 403 ; Mukherjee, Raichoudhury and their co workers, ibid., *1028, 
0, 607, 735) produced results not in harmony with current 
theories on coagulation of colloids in several aspects and it was felt 
desirable to carry out similar experiments in the case of copper 
ferrocyanide hydrosol (cf. Dudaux, J. chim. Phye., 1007, 0, 20 ; 
1000, 7 , 406 ; Pappada, Kolloid Z„ 1911, 9, 137 ; 8en, J. Phy». 
Chem., 1925, 29 , 617, 539; Mehrotra, Z. anorg. Chem , 1925, 142 , 
345 ; Weiser, J. Phij8 Chem , 1926, 30, 1627) 


Dependence of the Cataphoretic Velocity on the Method 
of Preparation of the Sol. 

It has been established in the case of arsenic sulphide and ferrio 
hydroxide hj drosols that the cataphoretic velocity depends on the 
method of preparation of the sol (Mukherjee and Chaudhury, loo. 
c it.; S. N. Mukherjee, Kolloid Z., 1930, 03 , 169 ; 1030, 02 , 
18), and hence different samples of hydrosols of copper ferrocya- 
nide were prepared and their cataphoretic velocities studied. First, 
the hydrosol of oopper ferrooyanide was prepared by preoipitating 
copper ferrooyanide from copper sulphate and potassium ferrocya- 
nide. The* preoipitate was repeatedly washed with conductivity 
water till peptisation Qoourred. The peptisation ooourred at a pa 
value of about 7 '5 of the supernatant liquid. The sol obtained in 
this way is very dilute and in order to obtain a moderately concen- 
trated sol! a few o.o. of a dilute solution of potassium ferrooyanide 
ware added to peptise a given amount of the preoipitate. The sol, 

7 
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so obtained, was aubjeoted to dialysis, till the dialysate gave no test 
or ferrooyaaide. With the progress of dialysis, measurements of 
eataphoretie velocities were taken. An equiconduoting solution of 
potassium chloride was found suitable as the upper liquid, as the 
potential gradient before and after passage of the current remained 
oonstant within 5%, the direct and reverse readings being also 
correct within the same percentage of error as shown by the follow* 
ing data iq Table I. In this aa well as in subsequent fables V always 
denotes the velocity in cm. per sec. per volt per cm. multiplied by 
10 *. 





Table I. 




Direct 


Reverse 


Samples. 

Pot. gradient 
in volts per cm. 

V 

Pot. gradient 
in volts per cm. 

V 


Before 

After 


Before After 


1 

0338 

0*813 

41*8 

0 799 0*845 

39*2 

2 

1*157 

1154 

44'9 

1105 1184 

40-8 


It will be seen from the Table I that though the potential gradient 
is not absolutely constant, the variation is not such as to affect 
the general trend and is within what one obtains in usual measure- 
ments of eataphoretie speed unless special care is taken in selecting 
the upper liquid. One notices that there is always a greater vari* 
ation with the current reversed. The values for the eataphoretie 
velocity of the sol with dialysiB are given below. 


Tabi.b II 

Days o! dialysis. <, V RqtuooagaUtiag 


4 

Direct. 

Reverse. 

Mean. 

cone, of KOI. 

0 

89-2 

41-8 

40-5 

, 1*01W 

7 

44'9 

40*6 

42-8 

1’018 

90 

45-9 

48'8 

44-9 

0-98 

80 

50-4 

48*4 

494 

0*92 

89 

437 

m 

49*48 

Off 
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The result* show that on dialysis, the eataphoretie speed increases 
at first and then decreases with progressive dialysis. The coagula- 
ting concentration of potassium chloride remains constant for about 
a week and then diminishes. This observation is not in harmony 
with the idea that the cataphoretio velocity and the stability of a sol 
always go hand in hand. Sols designated afterwards as type A 
were prepared in the above way. 

Since by the above procedure, it was found that the sol even 
after continued dialysis contained appreciable amounts of potassium 
ferrocyanide, we adopted a different procedure. The precipitate of 
copper ferrocyanide, obtained from equivalent quantities in solution 
of copper chloride and potassium ferrocyanide (Weiser, loc. cit.), 
was mixed thoroughly with pure conductivity water and centrifuged. 
The supernatant liquid was replaced by fresh conductivity water and 
the process repeated about seven times. After the fourth washing, 
the precipitate begins to peptise. After two to three further wash- 
ings, conductivity water was poured very slowly over the precipitate 
in the centrifuge tube and the clear water, drawn by a pipette, 
when tested for chloride or ferrocyanide ions was found to be free 
from them. These precipitates were then mixed with a suitable 
quantity of water so as to peptise the whole quantity of precipitate 
mud a somewhat dilute sol was obtained. The electrical resistance 
of the freshly prepared sol was found to be about 10,000 ohms. The 
re s ist a nce decreased rapidly and within one day attuned a value of 
about 6000 ohms Measurement of the oataphoretic velocity was 
un dertaken with equiconducting potassium chloride as the upper 
liquid. But here as will be found from the Table HI given below, 
the potential before and after passage of the current was not constant. 
In thla case a few drops of dUute potassium hydroxide solution was 
a dded to a solution of potassium chloride such that the conductivity 
and pa of this mixture are equal to those of the hydroaol coagulated 
with solid KOI. The p* of the hydrosol was measured by the ooiori- 
metrio method after coagulating the sol with the least amount of 
solid potassium ohloride. It is also of interest to note that with 
(KOH + KC1) mixture as the upper liquid, the potential 
found to be fairly constant when the current was first passed for 
about 15 to 30 minutes before taking the actual readings, and the 
direct and reverie readings were found to be oorrect within an 
•oouraoy of about 6%. 
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Table HI. 


Direct. Reyene. 


Upper liquid. 

Pot. gradient 

F. 

Pot. gradient 

F. 


Before. 

'After. 


Before. 

After. 


(1) Equiconduc- 

0*964 

0*912 " 

982 

0*898 

0962 

644 

ting KC1 r 







(fl) Equicond no- 
ting mixture 
of XCJ k EOH 

0*869 

0*836 

44-3 

0*886 

0 912 

401) 

0*850* 

0*774 

437 

0*898 

0917 

43-4 


Sols prepared in the above way are designated henceforward as 
type B. It was soon observed that this sol on keeping showed clear 
sedimentation at the bottom. The sol was therefore centrifuged and 
the cataphoretic velocities of centrifuged and non-centrifuged sols 
were measured and compared. It was found that (Table IV) centri- 
fuged sols have a little less cataphoretic velocity and they were 
always found to be more conducting. 

Table IV. 


Noa. Before centrifuge After centrifuge 



Direct. 

Reverse. 

Mean* 

Direct. 

Reverse. 

Mean. 

1 

63'6 

48-8 

61-2 

48-4 

480 

482 

9 

46-6 

48*9 

45*2 

426 

88*8 

40-4 

8 

61'8 

48-6 

50*2 

48-6 

46*4 

470 


The data given in the above tables show the dependence of the 
cataphoretic velocity of the partioles of the different sols on the 
method of preparation. 

< 

Effect of Some Simple Electrolytes and of Centrifuge on the 
Cataphoretic Velocity of the Bol. 

Effect of some simple electrolytes and centrifuge in their presence 
on the eataphoratio velocity of copper ferrocyanide hydrosol (in one 
ease type B and in another type A) has been studied. Results are 
given in the following tables, where C denotes the concentration 

1 PeUotfal ebenmoMat was takas Jut sftsr the passage of tbs entreat. 
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of the eleotrolyte in normality and V. denotes the oataphoretto 
velocity multiplied by 10* ae usual. Results in Table V have been 
obtained with sol No. 2 {vide Table IV) alter centrifuge and 
those in Table VI from a sol of type A, i.e., the sol contained 
a moderate amount of potassium ferrocyanide. From these tables 
it is clear that the variation of the oataphoretic velocity with 
the concentration of the eleotrolyte depends also on the previous 
treatment of the sol. It U singular that in Table V, in the case 
of a centrifuged sol whose initial cataphoretic velocity is low, 
on initial rise is always observed in the cataphoretic velooity 
(even with the bivalent barium ion) with a gradual decrease after- 
wards, whereas in Table VI, with a non- centrifuged sol (containing 
free potassium ferrocyanide) the cataphoretic velocity first decrease^ 
and then increases with yet another drop afterwards. The sol 
obtained by centrifuging shows a diminution, of the cataphoretic 
velooity in presence of an electrolyte. The higher the concentration 
of electrolytes taken, the greater is the effect observed. 

Table V. 

Copper ferrocyanide hydrosol ( type B). 

V 

... 0 00003 00005 0001 

40*4 
404 
404 

40'4 43*4 30 4 85*4 

Table VI. 

Copper ferrocyanide hydrosol ( type A). 


c. 

Potassium ohloride 

8odinm ohloride 

• 

. Before 

After 

Before 

After 


centrifuge. 

oentrifage. 

centrifuge. 

centrifuge. 

0 

* 51*8 

48*8 

51*8 

48*8 

0*001 

47*8 

45*3 

48*5 

45*5 

0.0035 

44*5 

40*8 

45*5 

41*5 

0*035 

48*4 

87*8 

80*8 

88-8 * 

0*01 

41*4 

88*4 

48*8 

‘ #1 * 


0*003 

0*01 

0*03 

44*5 

60-4 

47*3 

464 

48*0 

48*5 

43*4 

44*8 

40*4 


Electrolyte. 

C 

KC1 

NaCl 

HOI 

BeClj 
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Effect of Dilution of the Sol in Preeence And Abtenee of Potaeeiutn 

Ferrooyonide. 


It has been shown by the author (J. Phye. Chem., 1928, 82, 1281) 
that the eataphoretio velocity of a hydrosol of copper ferrooyanide de- 
creases on dilution. This sol was prepared by precipitating copper 
ferrooyanide from concentrated solutions of eopper sulphate and pot- 
assium ferrooyanide. The preoipitate was washed with conductivity 
water by decantation for about one month. Part of the precipitate 
peptised. It was then subjected to dialysis for about two months. 
A portion of this sol was diluted and measurements were taken. 
Another sol was prepared as stated before, but dialytie was continued 
for a month. The results are given in Table VII. These results sug- 
gest that the difference in the behaviour of these two types of sols is 
canned by the amount of potassium ferrooyanide present in the sol. 
Accordingly eataphoretio velocities were determined with dilution of 
sols, which contained initially very little free potassium ferrooyanide, 
in presence of increasing amounts of potassium ferrooyanide solution 
and the results given in Table VIII, clearly show that the be- 
haviour of the cataphoretic velocity of the copper ferrooyanide 
hydiosol depends on the amount of potassium ferrooyanide initially 
present in the sol. 


Table VII. 


DOnlaoii 

(sol sHjO) pan sol ... 
Sol I 70*6 

Sol n ... 56 96 


1 : 11:8 1:7 

50*9 45 ‘3 — 

— — 54-8 

Table VIII. 


1 : 10 1 : 81 1 : 79 

29-9 - — 

— 62 60*16 


V si dilation o I 


Sol. 

N-KePeiONh. 

»Pure eol. 

1:1 

1 : 4 

1 t 9 

I 

0 e.e. 

46*2 

40*4 

87*4 

33*4 

It 

1 

87*9 

66*4 

68*4 

60*1 

tap 

10 

68*4 

60*4 

49*8 

61*4 

IV» 

20 

46* 

40*6 

46*4 

44*6 


• In ths U-tabs, above tbs boundary than wss formed light yellowish layer of 
fetf nm the passage Of the oorreat indicating Os migration of farraejaaids tons 
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In Table IX an given results at diflereat dilution of the iol in 
presence of ▼•eying oonoontrationa of potassium chloride. These 
results show onoe more that when the initial oatapberetic 
velocity of a sol is low, the addition of electrolytes increases 
its value (which is sometimes followed by a decrease) depending 
on the amount of copper ferrooyanide present. 


Tabu IX. 

V st a concentration C of ECI. 


Dilution 

ratio. 

0 

o-ooi 

0*002 

0 01 

0*02 

1 |1 

40*4 

44*5 

46*5 

60-4 

47-8 

1 : 4 

87 '4 

45*2 

48*3 

49*3 

60-8 


Effect of Borne Non-electrolytes on the Cataphoretic Velocity. 

Lastly the behaviour of the cataphoretic velocity of copper ferro- 
oyanide hydrosol haa been followed in presence of sugar and ethyl 
alcohol, as also its variation in presence of potassium chlo ride and 
barium ohloride. Tho results given in Tables X, XI and XII have been 
obtained with a sol of type A (i.e., it contained a moderate amount 
of free potassium ferrooyanide). 


Tabu X. 

Copper ferrooyanide eol, potassium chloride and ethyl plcohol. 

1 

V st tbs concentration C of KOI. 


KtOH % 

0 

« • 

0-009 

0004 

o-oi 

0*02 

0-096 

0-088 0*06 

Oojs. 

64.8 

• 0* 

40*8 

Ml 

••• 

40-6 

... 40X18 

H 

60-8 

• •• 

• *o 

41*0 

sse 

46*8 

m ^ 

to 

46'1 

- 

Ml 

81-8 

86*1 

48*1 

miOsfttisoagMa 

*> 

4»?7 

m 

, m 

m 

* 


o* -*| 
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Here, to start With, the initial oataphoretio velocity was. high, 
and as usual, in presence of potassium chloride the oataphoretio 
velooity at first decreases, then increases with a final drop 
afterwards. In presence of sugar alone, the oataphoretio velooity 
at first decreases rapidly, but the rate of variation of the velooity 
with higher percentages of sugar is small. The rate of variation of 
the velooity with increasing concentrations of potassium ohloride 
is smaller, the higher the percentage of sugar taken, i.e., smaller 
the initial oataphoretio velocity, of the sol. 


Table XI. 


Copper ferrocyanide sol, potassium chloride and sugar. 
V at the concentration C of EC1. 


Sugar %. 

, — 

0*004 0 0125 

0*025 

0*05 

0 

0g. 

54*8 

49*3 46‘1 

49*5 

40’06 

25 

44‘7 

... 42*7 

55*7 

86*6 

5*0 

42*0 

41*6 

44*5 

32*0 

10 

41*7 

89*1 

Table XII. 

40*8 

Tba sol coagulated 

Copper ferrocyanide sol, barium chloride and 

sugar. 

8ogu%« 

w-w, v 

at the concentration C of 

00001 0*0002 1)0005 

BaClj. 

0*001 

0 g. 

648 

88*9 3G*2 

34*8 

81*0 

a# 

447 ' 

39-65 281 

... 

20*8 

0 

428 

44‘3 31*05 

h« 

25*1 

10 

418 

47*8 44*1 

... 

The *bl coagulated 


With barium ohloride alone , the Telocity continually decreases; in 
presence of 2*0 % sugar, the * same behaviour is observed though 
the initial drop is low and the final drop bighu compared to the 
velocities observed in oase of barium ohloride alone. In the ease of 
ft, gnd 10 % sugar, we -find an initial increase in the velooity of 
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the colloid in presence of barium chloride. In presence of ethyl 
alcohol alone, the cataphoretio velocity diminishes; with 
increasing concentrations of potassium chloride, the cataphoretic 
velocity at first diminishes, increases afterwards and finally there is 
another drop in the velocity. In the case of 20% ethyl alcohol, 
there is always a decrease but here of course, the velocity could not 
be followed up to those concentrations of electrolytes where we 
observe an increase in other cases. 


Discussion 

On the Delation between Cataphoretic Velocity, Potential of the 
Double Layer and Density of Charge. 

Two main peculiarities are noticeable from curves in Figures 2, 
4, 6, 6, and 7 in the oase of uni-univalent salts in absence of non- 
electrolytes : 

(1; First, when the initial cataphoretic velocity is low, i.e., about 
40 x 10 -5 cm. per sec. per volt per cm. there is an initial increase with 
a gradual drop afterwards. 

(2) When the initial cataphoretic velocity is high, we get a mini , 
mum followed by a maximum or a characteristic l/t shaped curve. 


Fig. 1. 

Effect of dialysis. 


£ *0 



SO 


Days, 



t 

1 



MobiKtf k 10*. 
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Fio. 5. 



Fio. 6. 

Effect of ethyl alcohol and KC1. 



Fio. 7. 


Effect of sugar and KC1. 



0 
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Pro. 8.- 

E fleet of sugar and BaCl 9 . 



Kruyt and Willigen ( Z . physikal. Ghent., 1927, 139, 170), in order 
to explain coagulation at the high cataphoretic speeds observed in the 
0B Bf 0 { uni-univalent salts, maintain that the potential is low, though 
the corresponding speed is high due to a higher dielectric constant. 
Starting from the equation, 

£ = or ; D = 4irqu = 4vl7, 

(where l/i=the cataphoretic speed after viscosity correction, 
£ = electrokinetic potential , D= dielectric constant) they have advanced 
the view that the increased dielectric constant of the electrolyte is 
responsible for the higher cataphoretic speed observed at the high 
concentrations of electrolytes (uni-univalent) following the work of 
Furth ( Phytikal . Z., 1920, 25, 676) and Pechhold (Ann. Phytik, 1927, 
88, 42?) on the variation of the dielectric constant of solutions of 
electrolytes in which it was shown that the dielcctrio constant shows 
first a smal l decrease followed by a sharp increase afterwards as the 
concentration of the electrolyte is increased. It follows from their 
arguments that the potential of the double layer is proportional to 
The validity of this relationship can be better studied in pre* 
game of non-eleetfolytes alone. Now it has been already shown by 
Mukheijee and his coworkera (J. Indian Ohem. 8oc„ 1928, 0, 704) in 
the ease of arsenious sulphide sol that an increase or a decrease of the 
dielectric constant on the addition of the non-electrolyte sometimes 
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produces the same effect — a lowering of the cataphoretic speed. The 
potential of the double layer is then apparently not determined by the 
change in dielectric constant alone. It is also not justified to assume 
a direct proportionality between density of charge and dielectric cons- 
tant (cf. Freundlich, "Colloid and Capillary Chemistry” 1026, p. 468). 
Assuming that the dielectric constant of the colloidal solution changes 
in the same proportion us pure water with the addition of a non-elec- 
trolyte, it will be seen from the following table that the«ratio of cata- 
phoretic velocity of the colloidal copper ferrocyanide to the dielectric 
constant is not constant (the values D, have been obtained bj inter- 
polation from the data of Harrington, Phya. Rev., 1916, 8, 581) a 
fact which disproves that the variation of the dielectric constant alone 
is responsible for a variation in the. cataphoretic speed of the sol. 

Table XIII. 


Sugar % 

0 

21 

5 

10 

V 

543 

14 7 

42*8 

41*3 

D 

80 i 

78-25 

77-0 

76*2 

ViD 

u 67 

0*57 

0*65 

0*54 

Further comparing the 

curves 

in presence 

of electrolytes 

in Figs. 


2 and 5, it is apparent that for the same concentrations of potassium 
and sodium chlorides, there is observed in one case an increase and 
in another case a decrease in the cataphoretic velocity of the colloid. 
Moreover, centrifuging the sol in presence of high concentrations of 
electrolytes cannot evidently change the dielectric constant so much 
as to lower the cataphoretic velocity to such a low value as actually 
observed. It is also clear that the final decrease in the velocity at 
very high concentrations of electrolytes in some cases and the initial 
rise followed by a drop in others with lower concentrations cannot be 
explained on the basis of the change of the dielectric constant alone 
(of. Figs. 2 and 6). These considerations show also that the 
observations mentioned above are not even explicable from the point 
of view of Kruyt and Briggs (K. Proc, Akad. Wetenach. Amsterdam , 
1929, 82, 884), who point out that the variation of thedielectrio cons- 
tant in the bulk of the solution need not be considered but only that 
in the interface should be taken into account, in order to explain the 
very high oataphoretio speed observed at high concentrations of elec- 
trolytes. Moreover, this latter proposition appears to overlook the 
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considerations of Debye and 'IfoAulay (Physikal. St., 1625, 26, 
22), who have shown that round an ion the distribution of the water 
molecules would not be materially altered by molecules of lower 
dipole moment. In other words, the dielectric constant of the 
water layer surrounding free charges would be materially determined 
by the strongest dipoles. If the argument of Debye and McAulay 
hold good and this appears to be obvious enough, the above explana- 
tion appears tq be insufficient. 

It is then obvious that the charge may be affected by other factors 
than dielectric constant alone. There is evidence to show that a 
direct relationship exists between the amount of excess of adsorption 
of an ion of one sign and the rate of cataphoretic movements. Lamb's 
Equation has as its basis (Brit. Assoc. Hep , 1887, p. 49>), a relation 
connecting cataphoretic velocity and surface density of charge. An 
increase in the density of charge certainly denotes an increase in 
oataphoretic speed, since the coefficient of sliding friction changes in 
the same sense as the density of charge (Lamb, loc. c it.). In 
Helmholtz’s treatment also the fundamental factor determining the 
electrical force involves the volume density of charge. From argu- 
ments due to Mukherjee (<7. Indian Ghent. Soc., 1928, 0, 705), it 
appears more plausible to explain these observations by assuming 
that either the density of charge is changing or preferably both the 
density and the thickness of the double layer are changing The 
great effect of cane sugar (Table XIII) points to the conclusion that 
the variation in the density of the charge is predominant. The inter- 
pretation of cataphoretic velocity in terms of the density of charge 
from the point of view of ionic equillibrium at the solid liquid 
interface is therefore to be preferred. 

An Explanation on the Basis of a Change of the Density of 
Charge from Mukherjee’s Theory of Double Layer. 

It is, however, possible to conceive a simple picture of 
these processes in terfns of the density of charge on tbe basis of 
the views of Mukherjee (Trans. Faraday 8oc., 1921, 19 > 

108) on the nature of double layer. A colloidal partiole in 
its propose of formation adsorbs chemically a certain’ species 
of ions on its surfaoe and thus acquires its charge. In 
consequeqpe of the charge, ions of opposite sign will be drawn near 
the surface — some of which are bound and some are free depending 
an the Jrinetio energy of these, ions. The charge, imparted to the 
aoMal'par^Wa is due to the number of primary ions still remaining 5 
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uncovered. Now it is clear that just as the primarily adsoriied ions 
exert forces of attraction on the oppositely charged ions in the liquid 
to get them fixed or bound to the surface, so ions in the liquid 
similarly charged to that of the colloid exert an attractive foroe on 
these bound ions and try to puU them towards the interior of the 
solution. Whether an ion will be bound or not will depend on the 
relative magnitudes of these two opposing forces. The origin of the 
charge of the colloidal copper ferrocyanide is usually apcnbed to the 
preferential chemical adsorption of ferrocyanide ions during the 
process of formation of the colloid. The cataphoretic velocity or 
the density of charge will be low, 

Firstly (1) when the colloid initially contains traces of potassium 
ferrocyanide (i e., ferrocyanide ions) and therefore adsorbs chemically 
only a few ferrocyanide ions per unit surface of the colloidal 
particle, inconsequence, a large number of places on the surface of 
the particles where ferrocyanide ions could be chemically adsorbed 
are vacant and hSnce tbe surface of the colloidal particles might 
be said to be “unsatu rated.” These conditions are realised 
in a sol of type B. 

(2) Secondly either, (a) when the sol contains very high concen- 
trations of potassium ferrocyanide (before dyalysis, cf. Fig. 1), 
or (b) by increasing either only the number (with the addition of a 
non-electrolyte of low dielectric constant, cf. Figs. 6, 7, 8 or 
with the addition of potassium salts) or both the number and valency 
(with the addition of other electrolytes) of the bound ions when the 
sol initially contains moderate amounts of potassium ferrocyanide 
(initial cataphoretic velocity high — a sol of Type A), i.e., when the 
surface o* the colloidal partioles had almost been “saturated" due to 
the primary adsorption of ferrocyanide ions 


Variation of the Charge with Simlpe Electrolytes. 

In both the cases mentioned above when the initial 
density of oharge is low, the number of similarly oharged ions 
that can approach netur about the interface will be compara- 
tively high and that of the oppositely oharged ions will be relatively 
low. and thus thtoe is a greater probability of initial increment of 
oharge [in case (1) due to the primary ohemical adsorption of simi- 
larly oharged ions and in oase (2) owing to the removal of bound terns 
as a result * of attraction towards the interior of the liquid by the 
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similarly oharged ions to that of theoolloid]. If the initial oata- 
phoretio velocity is low due to oondition (1) as in a sol of type 6 
where traces of potassium ferrocyanide are present, low concentra- 
tions of electrolytes (specially uni-univalent salts) will increase the 
oharge due to the primary chemical adsorption of negatively charged 
ions as the surfqpe of the partioles are unsaturated (here chlorine 
ions; see Figs. 2 and 4). With, increasing concentrations of 
electrolytes as the charge tends to be higher and higher, more 
oppositely charged ions are attracted and similarly charged ions 
repelled with the result that at higher concentrations of electrolytes 
the cata^horetic velocity diminishes again. With very low concen- 
trations of barium chloride there is an initial increase in the density 
of charge; thus even the bivalency of barium is not sufficient to 
counteract the primary chemical adsorption of chlorine ions, perhaps 
beoause of the tetravalency of the primarily adsorbed ions. Had the 
primarily adsorbed ion been monovalent, there would have been less 
chance of observing this increment in charge with a bivalent cation. 
Subsequently however the drop is much steeper as is to be expected 
(of. Fig. 2). 

When the initial density of charge ( i.e ., cataphoretic velocity) is 
high (curves obtained without centrifuge and 0^> non-electrolyte 
in Figs. 5 — 7, — these sols were of type A which contained 
moderate amounts of free potassium ferrocyanide), obviously there 
will be at first a diminution as more of the oppositely charged ions will 
be attracted; but as the charge becomes lower, the number of 
similar ly charged ions will be comparatively greater near about the 
surface and exert their influence in removing the bound ions 
(primary chemioal adsorption of anions is less probable here, first 
because of "saturation” of the surface due to the primary adsorption 
of ferrocyanide ions and secondly because of attractive forces exerted 
on them when they pass through a layer of oppositely charged bound 
ions and repulsive forces due to primarily adsorbed ferrocyanide 
ions) resulting in actual increment of charge at these high concen- 
trations of electrolytes. It is to be noted that appreciable coagu- 
lation has taken place at these concentrations of electrolytes and 
■mailer particles are combining to form larger aggregates in which 
prooess the mutual repulsive forces between the bound ions themselves 
will be brought into play. Moreover, the change in the curvature 
resulting from aggregation may also modify the oharge (Alty, Proo. 
Boy. Boo., 1024, 106, 1). It is therefore to be expected that in this 
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region of coagulation when by centrifuging the larger aggregates are 
thrown down and separated, the cataphoretio velocity acquires a low 
value (Fig. 5). As the density of charge tends to be high, a greater 
number of oppositely charged ions will be attracted and thus there 
will be observed a final deorease. With barium chloride the first 
diminution is very sharp, but as the density of charge tends to be 
low, the effect of similarly charged ions comes into play with the 
result that at higher concentrations, the curve is almost flattened 
(Fig. 8, 0% sugar). No increment is observed here at the coagulat- 
ing concentrations probably because of the higher valency of the 
barium ion. 


Variation of the Charge with Dialysis and Dilution 

It is not difficult also to understand the nature of the curves (Figs. 
1 and 8) obtained on dialysis and on dilution in presence of potassium fer- 
rooyanide. On dialysis with decrease in the concentration of potassium 
ferrooyanide first the number of bound potassium ions decreases, 
thus increasing the density of charge and therefore the cataphoretio 
velocity. When the concentration of potassium ferrocyanide 
becomes appreciably low, it is conceivable that there occurs 
a decrease in the number of the primarily adsorbed ferrocyanide 
ions, so that finally there is a decrease in the cataphoretio velocity. 
On dilution of the sol in absence of potassium ferrocyanide, the cata- 
phoretio velocity decreases thus showing a diminution in the number 
of primarily adsorbed ferrooyanide ions; in presence of small concen- 
trations of potassium ferrocyanide, the density of charge diminishes 
but not so markedly as in its absence, for here the decrease in the 
number of primarily adsorbed ferrooyanide ions cannot be so marked 
due to the presence of greater number of ferrocyanide ions. With sol 
III, there 1 b at first a deorease with an increase aftefwards while with 
sol IV, in addition to this there is a final decrease though not so promi- 
nent. With dilution as the catapheretic velocity tends to be low, 
the number dof ferrooyanide ions (for the concentration of potassium 
ferrooyanide is high) that can approach near enough the surface also 
increases with the result that the velooity afterwards increases again. 
The final doorcase shows that as the density of obarge increases, 
more oppositely oharged ions are attracted and adsorbed as bound 
ions. 


9 
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Variation of the Charge with Non-electrolytes. 

The effect of non-electrolytes can also be understood from the 
above standpoint in a general way. Addition of pure non-electro* 
lytes will decrease the dieleotrio oonstant of the medium and thus 
depress also the oataphoretio velocity due to the increase in the 
number of bound ions (Figs. 6 — 8', sols of type A). The activities 
of the ions present will also change due to a change in the dieleotrio 
oonstant with the addition of a non-electrolyte (Debye and Hiickel, 
Phytikal. Z„ 1928, 21 , 305, 385). Becent researches on the activity 
coefficients of ions in aqueous solutions of non-electrolytes by 
Brdnsted and Williams (J. Anier. Ghent. 8oo., 1928, 00, 1338), 
Hansan and Williams'(ibid , 1930, 52 , 2759), and others (Lucasse, ibid., 
1926, 08 , .626 ; Scatchard, ibid , 1927, 49 , 217) have in general shown 
the quantitative verification of the theory of Debye and Hiickel in very 
dilute solutions of electrolytes. In the following (where high con- 
centrations of electrolytes are generally used) it is sufficient to know 
in a qualitative way that as the dielectric constant decreases the 
activity coefficient and therefore the activity of ions also decreases. 
It is seen (Fig. 8) that at 2\% sugar, an initial rise is not 
observed in the velocity as barium is bivalent and is thus probably 
able to compensate for the increased number of similarly charged 
ions that can approaoh near enough the double layer In this 
connection the difference between the removal of bound ions and the 
ohemical adsorption of primarily adsorbed ions is to be noted, both 
resulting in an increment of charge (c/. also Fig. 2). The density of 
charge is a little higher in presence of 2J% sugar (44 ‘7 x 10~ 3 cm. 
per sec. per volt per cm. as compared to 40 4 expressed in the same 
units in Table V, Fig 2). This may perhaps account for tbe absence 
Of initial increment here. From 2|% to 5 and 10% sugar, the 
number of bound iocs available for removal is higher, as is evidenced 
by the low oataphoretio velocity Comparing the results with 5% 
and 10% sugar, K is seen that the initial rise in tbe velocity is higher 
in the case of 10% sugar. Though both the number of similarly 
charged ions that can approach near enough the surface and the 
number of bound ions are slightly higher at 10% sugar ’solution and 
may aeoount for the higher initial rise, it is better to keep in view in 
this case the variation in another factor, namely, in tbe activity of the 
barium and chlorine iocs with tbe addition of sugar. In considering this 
variatfon, it is to be hone in mind that for each barium ion, theye 
amt to chlorine ions and ft is possible that the eeMftttts of these 
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ions may change due to the formation of some BaCl and Cl ion* ii % 
addition to the change in the dielectric constant In this way the 
proportionate decrease in the concentration of free barium ions (and 
therefore in the activity) would be greater than that in the number 
(and activity) of free chlorine ions, and this effect would be greater, 
the higher the percentage of sugar taken That some touch considera- 
tion is necessary would appear also from the results obtained with this 
sol and potassium chloride in presence of sugar ( vide Fig 8, sol 
of type A) At a higher concentration of the electrolyte, the rise is 
most marked, though it gradually diminishes with higher percentages 
of sugar. Considering individually the curve at a particular percen- 
tage of sugar, the results are explicable as they show the usual 
deorease with increase afterwards and a final drop in the velocity, 
except in the case of 10% sugar where measurements could not be 
proceeded with high concentrations of electrolyte due to coagulation. 
The curves however tend to be more and more flattened at lower 
concentrations of the electrolytes, and the first lowering becomes 
less and less pronounced as higher percentages of sugar are taken. 
With even 10% sugar (when the cataphoretic velocity is 41 3 x 10~ s 
cm per Bee per volt per cm.) and 0 125N-KC1 there is no incre- 
ment. The activities of potassium and chlorine ions are expected to 
be diminished in the same proportion so that for a particular per- 
centage of sugar unless the concentration of free chlorine ions (i.e , 
potassium chloride) is high, a rise in the charge is not observed 
(of. with BaCl a ). Thus it appears that when the surface of the 
colloidal particle remains suturated (due to the adsorption of 
maximum number of primarily adsorbed ions) the initial increment 
in the oharge may not be observed even if the density of 
the oharge is low. Hence, the effect of the primary ohemioal 
adsorption of similarly oharged ions in increasing the oharge is 
seen to be more pronounced than that of the removal of bound 
ions when other factors such as activities of ions a 8 in the case of 
barium ohloride do not interfere. It is to be noticed that at O'OXN 
potassium chloride, the velocity shows an increase in absenoe of 
sugar; if sugar is added, the rise also is most prominent, as 
here the number of similarly oharged ions increases greatly (since 
by addition of sugar alone, the drop in the veloeity is high, 
I.*., from 54'8 x 10“ a to 44 7 x 10 -8 cm. per sec. per volt per cm.) 
but the . diminution in the activity of potiuslum ions it expected bo 
be le«i, : oompe*4 lo*tfc*t intka case of higher percentages of sags* 
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A relatively greater diminution in the activity of potassium ions 
combined with higher attractive forces for oppositely oharged ions 
and greater repulsive forces for similarly charged ions due to a 
greater lowering of the dielectric constants perhaps account for the 
diminution in charge at higher percentages of sugar in presence of 
0 '025ff -potassium chloride. 

It is noteworthy that with ethyl alcohol (Fig. 6) and potassium 
chloride the a results are not exactly similar to those in presence of 
sugar. With ethyl alcohol alone, the density of charge is not so 
much diminished as in the case of sugar, showing that the number 
of bound ions (here potassium ions from free potassium ferrocyanide 
in the chloride) does not increase so much due probably to the 
comparatively lower activity of potassium ions in presence of ethyl 
alcohol on account of a greater diminution of the dielectric constant. 
Moreover, the great diminution of the mobility of potassium ions in 
presence of ethyl alcohol (Ulich, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1027, 23, 390) 
is possibly also to a certain extent responsible for this behaviour of 
the colloid. Curves with 0% and 2‘5% ethyl alcohol in Fig G 
separately considered show the usual OVshape as the denstiy of 
charge is initially high. Curve with 10% ethyl alcohol shows first 
a decrease with an increase afterwards, whereas that with 20% 
ethyl alcohol shows always a decrease, for in these two cases experiments 
could not be proceeded with due to coagulation setting in. Ethyl 
alcohol decreases the dielectric constant more than sugar aad also 
the initial density of charge, to start with, was higher except in the 
case of 20% ethyl alcohol; so that the force with which the 
oppositely charged ions are bound and similarly charged ions repelled 
in this medium is stronger with the result that there is not only 
no increment, but on the other hand it is seen that the rate of initial 
diminution of the cataphoretic velocity of the colloidal copper ferro- 
cyanide with concentration of potassium chloride is higher, the 
higher the amount of aloohol taken. With higher concentration of 
electrolytes the subsequent rise is also higher, the higher the per- 
centage of alcohol taken except in the case of 20% alcohol where 
it Is not possible to measure the velocity at these concentrations of 
electrolytes. In the case of 10% ethyl aloohol the colloid after 
partial coagulation shows a lower density of charge. This is also 
easily explicable from the point of view developed above. In the 
ease of 20% ethyl alcohol, though the initial density of charge is low, 
theca is no initial rise obviously due to the very great lowering of 
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dielectric constant, with the 'result “that 1 the similarly charged 
ions are repelled and the oppositely charged ions are bound with a 
comparatively much higher force. Thus all these considerations 
show that only under certain conditions, an initial increment in the 
charge is possible. Possibly besides the change in the dielectric 
oonstant of the medium and the activities of ions* with the addition 
of these non-electrolytes, there is also a variation in the thickness of 
the double layer, in the mobilities and the apparent radii of the 
ions concerned — but our knowledge about these properties is not 
sufficient to warrant discussions on such a basis in detail. 

Conclusion. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to explain the different 
types of results on cataphoretic velocity, in presence of electrolytes 
and non-electrolytes essentially on tbe basis of the double layer as 
conceived by Mukherjee ( loc . cit.). While these considerations are 
sufficient to indicate at least qualitatively the nature of the curves 
showing the variation in the cataphoretic velocity of a colloid in 
presence of electrolytes and non-electrolytes it is realised that in 
view of the absence of relevant data on the dielectric constant of 
mixtures of electrolytes, colloids and non-electrolytes, any quantita- 
tive explanation is not possible. But though limited in this way, 
it has been shown (on the assumption of a proportionate variation 
in the dielectric constant of the colloid as that of water on the 
addition of a non-eleotrolyte) by taking, into consideration other 
faotors than dielectric constant, that an initial rise in the cata- 
phoretin velocity of colloids is possible even without the chemical 
adsorption of similarly churged iops or any increase in the dielectric 
constant (of. Fig. 8 with Bafl s ). A strong possibility has also 
been pointed out that increment of cataphoretic velocity of a colloid 
does not always indicate an increment of chargetdue to the chemioal 
adsorption of ions similarly oharged to that of the colloid. From 
these considerations it is also possible to oonceive a simple meobanism 
of the displacement of a bivalent ion by a monovalent ion or of 
oationio antagonism in the oase of negatively oharged hydrosols (the 
oataphoretio velocity is increased with the addition of a salt with 
monovalent precipitating ion when the density of the oharge has 
already been diminished by a salt with bivalent preoipitating Ion as 
observed by Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Raichaudhury, and the 
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ill eminent ascribed to the displacement of a bivalent ion, J. Indian 
Cham. 800 ., 1027, I, 498). All these results on the eataphoretio 
velocities and particularly those near about the coagulating conoentra* 
tions of electrolytes and their interpretations show that it is not now 
possible to think of coagulation taking .place at a critical potential 
both from the theoretical and experimental points of view, and that 
equiooagulating concentrations of electrolytes do not always depress 
the charge of the colloidal particle to the same extent and that the 
adsorbability and the coagulating power of a precipitating ion cannot 
always go hand in hand, as first pointed out by Wo. Ostwald ( Kolioid 

1020, 26, 28) 
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Photosynthesis of Nitrogenous Compounds. 

By L. N. Bhabgava and N. R. Dhab. 

In a series of papers Baudisch (Bcr , 1911,14. 1009; 1913,44. 
115; 1917, 40 , 052) first investigated in vitro the photo-formation pf 
nitrogenous compounds by exposing a mixture of formaldehyde and 
potassium nitrate or nitrite to radiations from a mercury vapoufr 
lamp. Instead of formaldehyde, be sometimes used methyl alcohol. 
He reported the formation of formhydroxamio acid and its potassium 
Eal^B in his experiments, and an aikaloidal substance was also 
obtained but he could not identify it as the amount was exceedingly 
small. He seemed to have also obtained pyrrol and pyridine deriva- 
tives in very small quantities. 

Baly, Heilbron and Stern ( J Chem. 8oc., 1923, 128, 105), after 
exposing ammonia solutions, saturated with carbon dioxide to radia- 
tions from a quartz-mercury vapour lamp, seemed to have obtained 
methylamine and pyridine According to Baly and co-workers, if 
ammoniacal solutions of cupric carbonate saturated with carbon 
dioxide are used, methylamine and pyridine or piperidine are formed. 
When 2 M solutions of formaldehyde nnd ammonia are exposed to 
ultraviolet light from 6 to 10 dayB, a solid brown substance giving 
the reactions of the alkaloid coniine is reported to be formed along* 
with other products already mentioned. Snow and Stone (ibid., 
1928, 128, 1509), however, have stated that the evidence of Baly, 
Heilbron and Stem doc cit.) for the formation of pyridine and 
coniine is inconclusive 

Dhar and 8anyal (J. Phyt. Chem., 1925, ^9, 926), by exposing 
ammonia, oarbonio acid and formaldehyde for 20 hours to sunlight, 
could obtain methylamine but no pyridine. On exposing ammonia, 
formaldehyde and ouprio carbonate for 80 hours to tropical sunlight, 
they obtained methylamine and an aikaloidal substance the identity 
of whioh could not be established as the amount was small. 

It will be evident, therefore, that some complex nitrogenous 
substances have been obtained by the notion of light on a mixture of 
formaldehyde and nitrite or ammonia in preeenpa of catenate. 

♦h* uMuh.Mii «m#> *» ««•#» mi te m *•»#» 
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and not exactly reproduoible. Moreover, the view has been 
advanced that the eynthesie of proteins oan take plaoe in the dark 
provided carbohydrate is available and that the nitrogen assimilation 
ip not a photochemical prooess. 

In view of this unsatisfactory position of the problem of the 
photosynthesis of nitrogenous compounds, a systematic work on this 
line has been undertaken in this laboratory. In this communication, 
we are recording our results obtained on the photosynthesis of 
methylamine and nicotine, on exposing formaldehyde and ammonia 
with different catalysts to tropical sunlight. 


* Experimental. 

2% Solutions of Merck’s formaldehyde after distillation were 
mixed with small amounts of concentrated ammonia and were expos- 
ed to sunlight for a long time in presence of different catalysts, e.g., 
zinc oxide, titanium oxide, copper carbonate, nickel carbonate, etc 
After the necessary exposure, the solutions were filtered and distilled 
over a sand-bath. The amine was tested for in the distillate. The 
residue left in the flask was treated with ether. The ether extract 
was shaken with dilute sulphuric acid. If any basic substance were 
present, it wmld come in thu aqueous layer, which was made 
alkaline and again shaken with ether. In our experiments, the 
second ethereal extract was very small and it smelt like tobacco. 
Hence, we suspected the presence of nicotine but as a large amount 
of hexamethylenetetramine is also formed by the action of ammonia 
and formaldehyde and as this substance showed all the tests of 
alkaloids, precautions were taken to remove hexamethylenetetramine 
from the mixture. We have observed that the precipitate obtained 
by the addition of mercuric chloride solution to hexamethylenetetra- 
mine is white but the precipitate with nicotine is yellow, which dis- 
solves readily in dilute acetic acid, but the white precipitate obtained 
from hexamethylenetetramine and mercuric chloride is not readily 
soluble in dilute acetic acid. This is how we could separate a small 
quantity of nicotine from hexamethylenetetramine. 

In order to find out whether any nitrogenous compound is formed 
in the absence of light, blank experiments with the reacting subs- 
tances and catalysts in the same proportions were carried on in 
vessels kept in the dark for the same period as in light. The reacting 
snbstsnoes kept in the dark were also analysed according to the 
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method already mentioned, but in no case could we deteot the pre- 


senoe of methylamine or any * nitrogenous compound except hexa- 
methylenetetramine . 

Table I. 

Experiment. 

Time of exposure 
to sunlight. 

Results. 

1. 2% Formaldehyde (150 c c.) 
and 6 2N- ammonia (6 c. o.) and 
oupric carbonate (6 g.) in three sealed 
bulbs 

80 hr. 

Hex ametbyTenetetramine, 
methylamine and nioo» 
tine obtained 

2. 2% Formaldehyde 0‘>0 c.c ) and 
6‘2\-ammonia (15 c c.) and cupric car- 
bonate (5 g ) in iwo pyrsx glass 
beakers 

120 

He xamethy lenetetr amine, 
methylamine and an oily 
srbstsnce of niootine 

smell obtained 

3. 2% Formaldehyde (500 c.c.) 
and C'2 .V* ammonia (10 c.c.) and cupric 
carbonate (5 g ) in a glass trough 

110 

Hexametby lenetetramine, 
methylamine and niootine 
obtained 

4. ‘2% Formaldehyde (200 c.c.) and 

0 2 A r -ammonia (4 c c ) and titanium 
oxide (4 g.) in three sealed bulbs 

80 

Do 

5. 2% Formaldehyde (2000 c.c.) and 
6*2 .V -ammonia (25 c.c.) and titanium 
oxide (5 g.) in a big enameled dish 

120 

Do 

<>. 2% Formaldehyde (2000 c.o.) And 
6*2 N- ammonia (25 c.c.) and titanium 
oxide (5 g.) in a big enameled dish 

130 

Do 

7. 2% Formaldehyde (500 c.c.) and 
6*2 N - ammonia (10 o.o ) and zinc oxide 
(5 g.) in a glass trough 

90 

Do 

8. 2% Formaldehyde (2000 c.c.) and 
6*2 -ammonia (25 o.c.) and zinc oxide 
(5 g.) in a big enameled dish 

130 

Do 


The nicotine was obtained os the h) drochloridc and all the 
standard tests wore applied. In order to be definite that the subs- 
tance obtained is practically pure niootine hydrochloride, we deter- 
mined the molecular weight by igniting known weights of the dry; 
ohloroplatinate of the base and the following values of the moleoula 
weights were obtained. 

10 
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Table. II. 

ChloropUtinate. - PUtinnm obtained. M. W. found. Aetonl M. W. 





at nicotine. 

1. C0041 g 

0-0011 g. 

168-68 

162*18 

a. 0-0660 

0*0152 

160-26 


8. 0 0619 

0-0163 

161-86 



It appears, therefore, that we have been able to obtain nicotine 
practically in a pure condition by exposing formaldehyde and ammo-' 
nia with catalysts like cupric carbonate, titanium oxide, zino oxide 
etc., for a long time to sunlight. But cupric carbonate seems to be 
the best catalyst. 

In most preparations, after filtering the solution and distilling 
the filtrate, methylamine was obtained. Methylnmine could be 
detected by the carbylamme test and by the melting point of the 
hydrochloride. 

We are of the opinion that in the photosynthesis of nitrogenous 
compounds, in order to get positive evidence, the following pointe 
should be noted : 

(a) The temperature of the reacting mixture may not exceed 
86°. (b) Better yield of the nitrogenous compound is obtained if the 

incident radiation is rich in ultraviolet radiations, (c) The intensity 
of the light must be high. 

We carried on some experiments with a mercury vapour lamp 
and after an exposure lasting for 25 hours, a mixture of 2% formal- 
dehyde (500 c. c.) and 10 c. c. of 6 2N-ammonia without any photo* 
catalysts yielded methylamine and nientino. 

Discussion. 

From the researches carried on in these laboratories, we are of 
. the opinion that formaldehyde is actually formed from carbon 
dioxide and water vapour by the absorption of light. In a recent 
communication Dhar and Atma Bam (J. Indian Chem. floe., 1988, 10, 
287) have reported that from 0 001 to 0 00015 g. of formaldehyde Is 
present per litre of freshly collected rain-water and they have attri- 
buted the presence of fofmaldeheyde in rain-water to its photo-forma- 
tion from carbon dioxide and water vapour present in the atmopsbere. 
Moreover, the above authors (Z. anorg. Chant., 1982, 801 , 171) have 
obtained huger yields of formaldehyde by the olmtoaedtiotkMi of 

j , t \ 
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carbonic aoid and bioarbonates by matala like cerium, magneaium, etc. 
Also there ia the poaaibility of the generation of formaldehyde by the 
photo-decomposition of oarbohydratea, organic acids and other organic 
substances. It ia well known that ammonia and its compounds occur in 
the atmosphere and these are washed down to the soil by rain-water. 
In recent communications (Rao and Dhar, Soil Schnce, 1931, 81, 
870; Z. anorg Chem., 1931, 199, 422) it has been shown that ammo- 
nia and its compounds present in the atmosphere and in the soil are 
converted into nitrite by their oxidation by air in presence of sun- 
light. Hence, in nature, formaldehyde and nitrite or ammopium 
salts react forming the basis of complex nitrogenous substances. 
Also the sugars present in the plants may undergo partial oxidation 
to mucic acid It has already been stated that some investigators 
have reported the formation of pyridine on exposing a mixture of 
formaldehyde and nitrite or ammonia solutions. It seems likely 
that pyridine derivatives of the nature of d-aminopyridine may also 
be formed by the condensation of methylamine and formaldehyde. 
The mucic acid and the j3-aminopyridine may form nicotine passing 
through different stages. 

It is interesting to note that Pictet, and Rotschy ( Ber ., 1904, 87, 
1225) have already synthesised fa e co-nicotine corresponding to the 
natural alkaloid starting from |9-aminopyndine and mucic acid in the 
laboratory in the absence of light* 

Attempts are being mode to find out whether the photosynthesised 
nicotine is optically aotive or not. The photosynthesis of other nitro- 
genous compounds is in progress. 

As no nicotine or methylamine could be obtained by keeping the 
reacting substances in the same proportions in the dark under 
conditions similar to those kept in the light, we believe that light is 
essential for the formation of methylamine and nicotine from formal- 
dehyde and ammonia. It appears, therefore, that the view that the 
synthesis of complex nitrogenous compounds is hot photochemical 
in nature, is incorrect. 


Sovhaby. 

1. By exposing 2% solutions of formaldehyde and small quantities 
of ammonia in'presenoe of eatalysts, e.g., copper carbonate, sine oxide, 

^ um oxide, ate., to sunlight or to radiations bom a mercury 
» ltop. m sthy laaio a .an d nt ocWt have bm obtained. 
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2. Niootine oan be separated from hexamethylenetetramine, 
which is always obtained in large quantity in these reactions by the 
solvent action of dilute acetic acid on the yellow derivative obtained 
with solutions of mercuric chloride and nicotine. This derivative of 
niootine dissolves readily in dilute acetio acid solutions, whilst the 
hexamethylenetetramine compound obtained with mercuric chloride 
is white and is insoluble in dilute' acetic acid. 

3. Thecmolecular weight of the photosynthesised niootine was 
determined by igniting known weights of the chloroplatinate of the 
base and weighing the platinum. The mean value of the molecular 
weight of the nicotine obtained by photosynthesis is 160 09 and 
theory requires 16213. 

4. A probable mechanism for the formation of nicotine in 
light seems to be the condensation of j3-aminopyridino with mucic 
acid. 

5. It appears from our results that tin* synthesis of nicotine from 
formaldehyde and nitrite or ammonia requires light and the \iew that 
the synthesis of nitrogenous compounds in nature is not photochemical 
seems to be incorrect. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 


lid tired January 'JO, 1933. 



On some Dinitropolyhalogen Derivatives qj Benzene. 


By Shiam Sundar Josm and Shrirano M. Sane. 

It bus been shown in earlier papers (J. Chem. Soc., 1924, 128 . 
2481; J. Indian Chcm. Soc., 1928, 5. 299; 1932, 9, 59) that the action 
of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride on dinitrophenola first observed by 
Ullmnnn and Nadai (Bcr.. 19<>8, 41 , 1870) provides one of the best 
and readiest methods of replacing a hydroxyl group by a chlorine 
atom, and if suitable denvat : vcs of blnzene containing a hydroxyl 
group are selected, chloroderivatives of these compounds are 
obtained containing the chlorine atom in a known position. The 
chlorine atom so introduced is very labile and is capable of being 
replaced by various groups. A large number of these chloro deriva- 
tives have already been described (loc. cit.) and it is proposed in this 
paper to further characterise them by describing a certain number 
of derivatives obtained from each. 

It is well known that a chlorine atom having two nitro groups 
in the 2:4 or 2:6 position is very reactive. The reactivity of the 
haloger atoms in the following four compounds has been studied : 
l-chloro-4-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene, l-chloro-4-iodo-S : 6 dinitroben- 
B ene, l-chloro-2-bromo-4 : 6-dinitrobenzene, l chloro-2-iodo-4:6-dini- 
trobenzene. It has been found that the chlorine atom in eaoh of the 
above compounds can be directly replaced by the following groups: 

CH — CH 

NH», NHC 0 H a , N(CH 3 )*, n/ * *Vh 4 . 

XJHj—CHg 

These compounds readily react with p-phonylenediamine giving 
rise to diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine derivatives. They readily con* 
dense with phenylhydrasine forming triasolee. They also react 
with o-aminophenol, a phenoxaeine being the product of the 
motion. 
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Experimental. 

Derivatives from l-ChloroA-bromo-2 : Q-dinitrobenzene. 

i-Bromo-2 :6-iinitroaniline was obtained by passing a current of 
ammonia into a, bailing alcoholio solution of l-chloro-4-bromo-2:0- 
dinitrobenzene (2 8 g.). The liquid soon beoame reddish; after 
half an hour the current of ammonia was stopped and the liquid 
cooled and filtered and the bromodinitroaniline crystallised from 
alcohol in orange needles, m.p. 159° (c/. Meldola and Strentfield, 
J. Ghent . Soc., 1898, 73, 088; see also Ber., 1870, 9, 919). (Found : 
N, 16‘01. Calo. : N, 16 04 per cent). 

• 4-Bromo-2:&-dinitrodiphenylamine . — A solution of l-chloro-4- 
bromo-2: 6-dinitrobenzene (2*8 g.) in alcohol was heated on the 
water bath with aniline (2 o.c.). The liquid soon turned red and 
on cooling the dipbenylamine derivative separated out after half 
an hour and was crystalled from alcohol in orange needles, 
m.p. 122°, yield S g. (Austen, Ber., 1876, 9, 920) (Found: N, 12*15. 
Calc. : N, 12 48 per cent). 

A-Bromo-2 :6-dinilrodimethylaniline . — To an alcoholio solution of 
l-cbloro-4-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene (2'8 g.) dimcthylamine (38%, 
4 o.o.) was added and the mixture boiled on the water-bath for 
half an hour. On cooling orange-yellow plates separated out 
(2*8 g.) which were recrystallised from alcohol or from a mixture 
of acetone and water, m.p. 110 s . (Found: N, 1458. C 8 H 8 0 4 
NjBr requires N, 14*48 per cent). 

4-Bromo-2 :6-dinitrodiphenylpiperidine . — Piperidine (2 c.c.) was 
added to a solution of l-chloro-4-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene (2*8 g.) 
in alcohol and the mixture kept on the boiling water-bath for half 
an hour; an orange compound separated out on adding some 
water and cooling; orange yellow needles from dilute aloohol 
and also from dilute* acetic acid, m.p. 110°, yield 2*0 g. (Found: 
N, 12*46. Cj iH I9 0 4 N 3 Br requires N, 1278 percent). 

Dibromotetranitrodiphenyl-p-phenylenediamine , — A solution of 
l-chloro^bromo-2:6-dinifrobenzene (2‘8 g.) in alcohol, p-phenylene* 
diamine (0*6 g.) and anhydrous sodium acetate (8 g.) wars heated on 
a boiling wat e r-bath. The liquid soon darkened and dark crystals 
began to separate, After about 4$ minutes the liquid waa coded 
and filtered. The fr-phcoylensdiamine derivative dissolves sparingly 
fit alodial and asetoM and moderately fa aoetio acid «ui orvaioUb^s 
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from an exoees of aoetic aeid in dark red crystals, m.p. above 
800°, yield 2*6 g. (Found: N, 18 79. C 18 H 10 O g N c Br # requires N, 
14*05 per cent). 

8- Bromo-5-nitrophenoxazine . — l-Cbloro-4-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene 
(2*8 g.) dissolved in alcohol, o-aminophenol (1*2 g.) and anhydrous 
sodium acetate (8 g.) were heated on a boiling water-bath. The 
liquid soon became dark and crystals began to separate. After 
about an hour the liquid was cooled and filtered. .The phenoxa- 
zine dissolves sparingly in alcohol and moderately in acetic acid 
and crystallises from acetic acid in violet silky needles, m.p. 179°, 
yield 1 4 g. (Found: N, 8 88; Br, 26*0. C| S H 7 0 3 N s Br requires 
N, 9 12; Br, 26 04 per cent). 

2-Phenyl-5-bromo-7-nitropaeudoaziminobenzene. — A solution oil 
l-chloro-4-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene (2*8 g.) in alcohol and phenylhy- 
drazine (2*1 g.) were heated together on a water-bath. Soon after 
shining crystals began to separate. The liquid was cooled after 
half an hour and filtered. The compound dissolves sparingly in 
alcohol and in acetone and crystallises from, toluene in beautiful 
shining golden yellow plates, m.p. 199°, yield 2*8 g. (Found: 
N, 17*68 C 1 9 H 7 0 2 N 4 Br requires N, 17*56 per cent). 

Derivatives from other compounds containing a labile ohlorine 
atom can be obtained in the manner described above and they are 
briefly described. 


Derivatives from l-Chloro-4-iodo-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene. 

4- Iodn 2: 6-dmil roaniline dissolves slightly in alcohol, easily in 
acetone, acetio acid and toluene. It crystallises from alcohol in orange 
silky needles, m.p. 176°. (Found : N, 18 42. C 6 H 4 0 4 N 9 I requires 
N, 18*60 per cent). 

4‘lddo-2:6jdinitrodimethylaniline dissolves easily in common 
organic solvents and orystallises from aloohol irf orange silky need- 
les, m. p. 100°. (Found: N, 12 27. C 8 H 8 0 4 N 3 I requires N, 12*47 
per cent). 

4’Iod<f‘2 : 6-dinitrodiphenylamine dissolves easily in oommon 
organic solvents -and orystallises from aloohol in dark red plates, 
m. p. 185*. (Found : N, 10*86. 0 t9 H 8 0 4 N s I requires N, 1622 
per oent) v 

4-IodO‘2 : Q-dinitrophenylpipertdine dissolves sparingly in alcohol 
and easily In Aeetone^ipd cryetallises from a mature of aloebol sad 
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acetone in yellow crystals, m.p. 99°. (Found: N, 11*17. CnH 19 0 4 NaI 
requires N, 11*15 per cent). 

3-lodo-B-nitrophenoxazine dissolves very sparingly in alcohol and 
acetone and benzene. It crystallises from acetic acid in violet silky 
needles, m. p. 210°. (Found: N, 78. C 19 H 7 0 3 N 9 I requires N, 
7*91 per cent). 

2-Phenyl-5 iodo-7-nitropsendoaziminobcnzene dissolves easily in 
alcohol and toluene and crystallises from toluene in yellow crystals, 
m. p. 209®. (Found: N, 15 06. C 19 H 7 0 3 N 4 I requires N, 15*30 

per cent). 

Derivatives from l-Chloro-2~bromo-<l:(S-dinitrubrneene 

2-Bromo-4:&-dinitrophenylpiperidinc dissolves easily in common 
organic solvents. It crystallises from alcohol and also from a mixture 
of acetone and water in shining golden plates, m. p 127° (Found : 
N, 12*54. C]iH) 2 0 4 N 3 Br requires N, 12 73 per cent). 

2-Phenyl-7-bromo-5-nitropseu(\oaziminobcnzenc dissolves very 
slightly in alcohol, slightly in acetone and more easily in toluene. * 
It crystallises from toluene in shining colourless crystals, m.p. 174°. 
(Found: N, 17 78; Br, 25 23 C| 9 H 7 0 9 N 4 Br requires N, 17*55; 
Br, 25*08 per cent) 

Some other derivatives of l-chloro-2-bromo-4 : 6-dinitrobenzene 
have already been described ( J . Chem. Soc., 1924, 125, 2481). 

Derivatives from bChloro-2-iodo-4-6-dinitrobenzene. 

2-Iodo-4 :6-dinitroaniline is sparingly solublo in alcohol and more 
in toluene and crystallises from toluene in yellow crystals, m.p. 158°. 
(Found: N, 18*35. C 6 H 4 0 4 N 3 I requires N, I860 percent). 

2-lodo-4 :Q-diniirodiphenylamine dissolves easily in common 
orgaaio solvents and» crystallises from alcohol and acetic acid in 
orange crystals, m. p. 144°. (Found: N, 11*24. C lt H a O,N,I 
requires N, 10*92 per cent). 

^•lodo-AiB-dinitrodimethylaniline easily dissolves in common 
organic solvents and crystallises from alcohol in orange-yellow silky 
needles, m. p. 112°. (Found : N, 12*16. C 8 H g 0 4 N 3 I requires N, 
12*47 per cent). 

DUodotetranitrodiphenyl-p-phenylenediamine is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and acetone and crystallises from acetic acid as 
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dark red crystals, m. p. above 800°. (Found: N, 12 48. C|(Hj 0 0 ( 
N a I s requires N, 12' 16 per cent) 

2-Phenyl-7-iodo-5-nitropse\idoaiminobenzene dissolves sparingly in 
aloohol and acetone and more easily in toluene and crystallises from 
it m shining colourless plates, m p. 192°. (Found: X, 15*05. 
C| S H 7 0gN 4 I requires N, 15 30 per cent) * 

3: 5-Dinit rophenoxazine (m p 214°-15°) is identical with the 
compound obtained from pioryl chloride and l-chlo*o-2-bromo-4 -6* 
dinitrobenzene (J. Chem Soc., 1891, 59, 722; 1924, 125. 2481). 

Chemical Labor vtom, Rtcened May 38, 1998. 
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The Directive Effect of Substituents on the Cyclisation 
of Substituted v-Diarylthiocarbamides. Part II. 
The Effect of the Fluorine Atom on the Thiazole 
Cyclisation of /?-Fluoro-«-diphenylthio- 
carbamides by Bromine. 

By Mohammad Omar Farooq and Robert Fergus Hunter. 

In view of the attention which has been directed in recent years 
by Ingold and his collaborators to the effect of fluorine substituents 
in aromatic substitution (Holmes and Ingold, J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 
1328; Ingold and Shaw, ibid., 1927, 2918 ; Ingold and Vase, ibid.. 
1928, 417 ; Ingold and Ingold, ibid., p. 2254), it appeared of interest 
to include a study of the behaviour of p-fluoro-s-diphenylthiocarba- 
mides (I) towards bromine in the present investigation ( cf . Hunter, 
J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9, 435). 

S )c ffl<~)F fY > K7 

NH x/nN 

(I) (II) 

Under the usual conditions of thiazole cyclisation by bromine, 
the p-tolyl-, p-bromophenyl-, and l-p-chlorophenylthiocarbamides 
( I, R=Me, Br and Cl respectively) gave rise to 4'-fluoro-l-ani- 
linobenzthiazole% (II, R=Me, Br and Cl), identical with the bases 
obtained by condensation of p-fluoroaniline with the corresponding 
{^substituted l-ohlorobenzthiazoles. 

« p-Fluorophenyl-p nitrophenylthiocarbamide (I, R = NO a ), on the 
other hand, yielded a base isomeric with 4'-fluoro-5-nitro-l-anilino- 
benzthiazole (II, R«*NO a ) obtained from 5-nitrochlorobenzthiazole 
and p-fluoroaniline, whioh was shown to be 4 , -nitro-6-fluoro-l-anilino- 
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benzthiazole (IV) by its synthesis from 5-fluoro-l-ohlorobenzthiazole 
(III) and p-nitroaniline. 



YY S \ 


S/\N 


J 


,CNH 



a 


(HI) (IV) 

The effeot of the fluorine atom, therefore, falls into line with that 
of the other halogens previously studied (Dyson, Hunter and Soyka, 
J. Chqm. Soc., 1929, 458 ; Hunter and Jones, J. Chem. Soc., 1930, 
2190) ; the inhibitory effect of substituents on benzthiazole formation 
from thiocarbanilides being in the order . N0 2 > F > Cl > Br 
EtO > Me (e/. Hunter, Sir P. C. Ray Commemoration Volume, J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, p. 79). 


Experimental. 

s-p-Fluorophcnyl-p-tolijlthiorarb'imidt' (I, R = Me). — A solution of 
p-fluorophrnylthiocarbimide (Dyson, Hunter, Jones and Styles, J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 147) in ethyl acetate (2'3 g. in 8 c.c.) 
was mixed with a solution of p-toluidine (1'8 g ) in the same solvent 
(8 c.o.) when a pale yellow colour developed and the mixture was 
concentrated on a steam-bath. On recrystallisation from ethyl ace- 
tate (charcoal), the thiocarbamide was obtained in glistening plates, 
m.p. 169°, yield 2 4 g. (Found: S, 12 7. C l4 Ili 3 N 9 FS requires 
8, 12'3 per cent). In later experiments, the yield was raised to 2*7 g. 
by substituting benzene for ethyl acetate as the medium of condensa- 
tion. 

4!-FluorO‘l-anilino-5-methylbcnzthiazole (II, R*=Me). (i) Cyclita • 
tion of a-p-fluorophenyl-p-tolylthiocarbamidc. — Bromine (1*4 c.o. in 2 
c.c. of chloroform^ was added to a solution of the flourophenyl- 
tolylthiocarbamide (0 8 g.) in chloroform (18 c.c.) and the mixture 
was heated on a steam-bath under reflux, when hydrogen bromide 
was copiously evolved during the first 10 minutes. Heating was conti- 
nued for i hour and the resulting solution was concentrated under 
reduced pressure at laboratory temperature when the hydroperbro- 
mide of the fluoroanilinobenzthiazole crystallised in yellow plates, 
which were collected on a porous earthenware and dried in vaouum. 
The bromo-addition compound was added to saturated sulphurous 
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acid and sulphur dioxide was passed through the mixture until the 
solid matter was colourless. On basification with ammonia (d 0'880) 
and recrystallisation from alcohol, 4 , -fluoro-l-anilino-5-metbylbenz- 
thiazole was obtained in Bmall crystals which had m. p. 182° alone, 
and when mixed with the specimen prepared from l-chloro-5- 
methylbenzthiazole and p-fluoroaniline. (Fo # und : S, 122. 
C, 4 HuN 2 FS requires S, 12'3 per cent). 

(ii) Synthesis from l-chloro-5-mcthylbenzthiazole and p-fluoroani- 
line. — A mixture of l-chloro-5-methylbenzthiazole (0 9 g.) and p- 
flouroanilinc (0 0 g.) was heated in a wide mouth Pyrex boiling tube 
over a small naked flame for 2-3 minutes when a vigorous Reaction 
took place. On bonification with ammonia and recrystallisation 
from alcohol, 4'-<luoro*l anilino-5-methylbenzthiazole was obtained* 
in small crystals, m p. 183°. 

s p-Fluorophcnyl-p-bromophcnyUhiocarbamidc (I, R = Br), pre- 
pared from p-fluorophenylthiocarbimide (3 g.) in benzene (10 c.c.) 
and p-bromoaniliue (3 5 g ) in the name solvent (10 c.c.), separated 
from ethyl acetato in glistening plates, m.p. 1.59-60° (4'7 g.), which 
on further recrystallisation from benzene finally melted at 164-65°. 
(Found: S, 9'8. C| .,H I0 N 2 BrFS requires S, 9 8 per cent). 

A'-Fluoro-R-bromo-l-aniUnobcnzthiazolc (II, R = Br). (i) Cyclisation 
of s-p-fluoTophcnyl-p-bromophcnylthiocarbamide — The fluoropbenyl- 
bromophenylthiocarbamide (0 5 g ) suspended in chloroform (10 c.c.), 
was treated with bromine (0‘7 c c. in 1 c.c. of chloroform) and the 
mixture was refluxed for 12 minutes and the hydroperbromide was 
collected on a porous earthenware and dried in a vacuum in the 
usual way It iormed orange yellow plates, m p. 165-66°, which 
were added to sulphurous acid and treated with sulphur dioxide 
until all solid matter was colourless. On basification with ammonia 
and recrystallisation from alcohol, 0'45 g. of 4'-fluoro-5-bromo-l- 
anilinobenzthiazole, m.p. 210° was obtained. On repeated reorys- 
tallisation from ethyl acetate, in which the lv»se is very soluble, 
the melting point was finally raised to 218-19°. A mixture 
of this with 4 , -fluoro-5-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole obtained from 
the condensation of l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole and p-fluoro- 
aniline molted at 221-22°. In a similar experiment in which a 
suspension of the fluorophcnylbromophenylthiocarbamide (0*8 g.) 
in chloroform (13 c.o.) was treated with bromine (1*5 c.o. in 
1'6 o. o. of chloroform) and the mixture was heated under reflax for 
t hour, the first orop of 4 / -fiuoro-5-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole 
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obtained by recrystallisation of the base from the reduction of the 
hydroperbromide had m. p. 216°, and m. p. 221-22° when mixed with 
a genuine speoimen. The second crop of crystals, however, had m. p. 
170° which was further depressed by admixture with 4'-fluoro*5*bromo- 
1-anilinobenzthiazole and appeared to consist mainly of unchanged 
fluorophenylbromophenylthiocarbamide. A similar result was also 
obtained by treating a solution of fluorophenylbromophenylthiocarba- 
mide (0*0 g.) in chloroform (25 o. c.) with bromine (1*6 c. c. in 
2*5 c. c. of chloroform). 

(ii) Synthesis from l-chloro-5-bromobenathiazole and p-fluoro- 
aniline. — An intimate mixture of l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole (1*2 g.) 
and p-fluoroaniline (0*5 g.) was heated until a violent reaction took 
, place. On basification with ammonia and recrystallisation from 
ethyl acetate, A'-fluoro-o-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole was obtained 
in soft glistening plates, m. p. 222-23°. (Found: Br, 24 0; S, 101. 
Ci 3 H 8 N 2 BrFS requires Br, 24'8; S, 9 9 per cent). 

s-p-Fluorophenyl-p- chlorophenylthiocarbamide, prepared by con- 
densation of benzene solutions of p-fluorophenylthiocnrbimide (2*3 g.) 
and p-chloroaniline (1*9 g.), separated from benzene in glistening 
plates, m. p. 158-59°. (Found: S, 11 9. CnH l0 N s ClFS requires S, 
11*8 per cent). 

V-Fluoro-S-chloTO-l-anilinobemthiazolc. (i) Cyclisaion of s-p- 
fluorophenyl-p-chlorophcnylthiocarbamidc. — Bromino (1*6 c. c. in 
2*5 c. c. of chloroform) was added to the fluorophenylchloropbonyl- 
thiocarbamide (0*9 g.) in chloroform (23 c. c.), and the mixture was 
heated under reflux for 30 minutes and cooled in ice. The bromo- 
addition compound was dried in vacuum in the usual way, sus- 
pended in sulphurour acid and treated with sulphur dioxide until 
reduction was complete. On basification and recrystallisation from 
alcohol— ethyl acetate, 4 , -fluoro-5-chloro- 1-anilinobenzthiazolo was 
obtained which had m. p. 218°, and m. p. 222° when mixed with a 
specimen of the base obtained by condensation of 1 : 5-dichlorobenz- 
thiazole with p-fluoroaniline. The base obtained from the mother 
liquors had m. p. 172° which rose to 190° when mixed with genuine 
4'-fluoro-5-chloro-l-anilinobenzthiazole and contained thiooarbamide 
which had escaped cyclisation. In a similar experiment in which 
0 7 g. of the fluorophenylphlorophenylthiocarbamido in chloroform 
(10 c. c.) was treated with bromine (1*4 c. c. in 2 o. c. ofjchloroform), 
4'-fluoro-5-chloro-l-anilinobenzthiazole was isolated which had m. p. 
219*20° alone, and m.p. 220*22° when mixed with a specimen obtained 
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from the dichlorobenzthiazolc. In another experiment in which 0*6 g. 
of the thiocarbamide in chloroform (10 c.c.) was treated with bromine 
(0'8 c. o. in 1 c. c. of chloroform) and heating was continued for 43 
minutes, the first crop of 4'-fluoro-5-chloro-l-anilinobenzthiazole 
obtained on recrystallisation from methyl alcohol had m. p. 218° 
alone, and m. p. 210-20° when mixed with a genuine specimen. The 
base obtained from the mother liquors, however,* had m. p. 172° 
which rose to 184° on admixture with 4'-fluoro-5-chloro-l-anilinobenz- 
thiazole, and contained free thiocarbamide which was* detected by 
alkaline lead solution in the usual way. 

(ii) Synthesis from 1 : o-dichlorobenzthiazolc and p-fiuoroaniline . — 
An intimate mixture of 1 :5-dichlorobenzthiazole (vide Part lit, p. 563) 
and p-tluoroaniline in equimolecular proportions was heated until a 
violent reaction took place. On basification and recrystallisation 
from alcohol — ethyl acetate, 4'-tluoro-3-chloro-l-anilinobenzthiazole 
was obtained in soft glistening plates, m. p. 222-23°. (Found: 
Cl, 12 7; S, 12 0. C 13 H 8 N 2 C1FS requires Cl, 12 7; S, 119 per cent). 

s-p-Xitrophcnyl-p-fluorophrnylthiocarbamidc, prepared by conden- 
sation of equimolecular proportions of p-nitrophenylthiocarbimide 
(Dyson and George, J. Chem Soc.., 1924, 123, 1702) and p-fluoro- 
aniline in benzene, separated from absolute alcohol in pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 170-71°. (Found: S, ll - 2. C^HjoOjjNjFS requires 
S, 11 '1 per cent) 

4'-Nitr<i-5-fluoro-l-anUinobcnzthiazole (IV). (i) Cyclisation of s-p- 

nitrophenyl-p-fluorophcnylthiocarbamidc . — Bromine (1 c.c. in 1 c.c. 
of chloroform) was added tothenitrophenylfluorophenylthiocarbamide 
(0’5 g.) in chloroform (10 c.c.) and the mixture was heated under 
reflux for 30 minutes and kept overnight. The bromo-oddition 
compound was collected, dried in vacuum and reduced with 
sulphurous acid in the usual way. On basification with ammonia 
(d 0'880) and recrystallisation from diluto alcohol, 4'-nitro-5-fluoro- 
1-anilinobenzthiazole was obtained in pale yellow’ crystals, m.p. 252- 
58°. (Found: S, U'2. C 13 H 8 0 9 N ? FS requires* S, ll'l percent). 

(ii) Synthesis from 6-fluoro-l-aminobcnzthiaBole by way of 5-fluoro- 
1 -chlorobensthiasolo. (A). 5'FluorO‘l-chiorobcnzthiasole . — 2 G. of 5- 
fluoro-l-aminobenzthiazole (Dyson, Hunter, Jones and Styles, J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 147) in 10 c.c. of hydrochlorio acid were 
diluted with water, cooled to 0° and diazotised with sodium nitrite 
(1 g. in 10 o.o. of water). A further 10 c.o. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid were then added to the mixture which was boiled and 
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thereafter distilled in steam. The aqueous distillate was extracted 
with ether and the product obtained after removal of the ether on a 
steam-bath was recrystallised from methyl alcohol, when B-fluoro- 
chlorobenzthiazole was obtained in the form of soft silky needles, 
m.p. 97*98°, yield 0'45 g. (Found : Cl, 19’3. (’ 7 H 3 NC1FS requires 
Cl, 19‘0 per cent). (B). An intimate mixture of 5-fluoro-l-chloro- 
benzthiazole (O'l 'g.) and p-fluoroaniline (0 08 g.) was heated in a 
test tube over a small dame until a violent reaction took place. On 
basification find recrystallisation from methyl alcohol — ethyl acetate, 
4'-nitro-6-fluoro-l-anilinobenzthiazole was obtained which had m.p. 
245° a'one and m.p. 249-2.30° when mixed with the specimen 
obtained from *-p-nitrophenyl-p-fluorophenylthiocarbamide and 
.bromine. 

An attempt to prepare .3-fluoro-l-chlorobenzthia/ulo by heating 
p-fluoropbenylthiocarbimide with phosphorus pentnchloridc in a 
sealed tube at 150-160° ( cf . Hofmann, Tier. 1879, 12, 1126; 1880, 13, 
8; Dyson, Hunter and Soyka, •/. Chem. Sac., 1929, 4.38) proved 
unsuccessful; the bulk of the fluorophenvlthiocarbimide being 
recovered unchanged after 7 hours heating, accompanied by what 
appeared to be a derivative of phenylisooyanide dichloride. 

Synthesis of 4'-fluoro-5-nitro-i-nnilinobenzthiaznlc from 5-nitro- 
1-chlorobemthiazole and p-fluornanifinc. — An intimate mixture of 
1 g. of 6-nitro-l-chlorobenzthiazole (Part III, loc c it.) and 
p*fluoroaniline (0‘. 3.1 g.) was condensed in the usual way and the 
basified product was recrystallised from ethyl acetate, when it was 
obtained in short pale greenish yellow crystals, m.p. 278-79°. 
yield 0‘6g. (Found: S, 113. C t-} !I 8 0 2 N.,FS requires H, 111 percent). 
A mixture of this base with 4'-nitro*5-fluor()*l-anilinobenzthiazole 
(m.p. 262°) melted at 22f°. 


Tax Muslim Usiversitt, 
Aligarh. 


titrated May 23, 1083. 



Change of Stability of Sols of Various Concentrations 
with their Purity. 

By 8. Ghosh and R. N. Mittra. 

Ghosh and Phar (.7. Vhijt. Chon , 1927, 31, 647) have shown 
that when a sol of uranium ferrocyanide is coagulated with a 
mixture of KjFeff’Njg and KCI, the ionic antagonism is more*marked 
in the case of the dilute *-ol than with a concentrated one. 

It is evident from the coagulation experiments of Ghosh and* 
Phar (loc. i'H.) on uranium ferrocyanide sol by KCI in the presence of 
K 4 Fe(CN) c that if the sol be mixed with some of K 4 Fe(CN) 6 
which is a stabilising electrolj te, the sol would require more of 
KCI to coagulate a dilute sol than that necessary for a concentrated 
one, whilst the pure sol required the same amounts of KCI to 
coagulate the concentrated and dilute sols. In other words, if a sol 
contains an appreciable amount of stabilising electrolyte that gives 
the ion carrying the same charge us the colloid particle capable of 
being adsorbed by the colloid, the sol may behave abnormally on 
dilution towards its coagulation specially by univalent coagulating 
ions. This is easily explainable from the view developed by Ghosh 
and Phar that the dilution effect And the behaviour towards a 
mixture of electrolytes are essentially connected and are mainly due 
to the same phenomenon of the adsorption of ions bearing the same 
oharge as the colloid particles. 

Recently Mittra and Phar (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1983, 9, 816) 
working with ferrio hydroxide and aluminium hydroxide sols contain- 
ing appreciable amounts of the stabilising electrolytes, found that 
these sols behave abnormally towards dilution.,* The same authors 
have noted that the sol of ferrio hydroxide when freed from the stabi- 
lising substance, behaves normally towards dilution. 

In this paper we have investigated the sol of thorium hydroxide 
by peptising thorium hydroxide preoipitate with thorium nitrate end 
then subsequent dialysis. The following results have been obtained 
lor the ooagulation of the sols of different stages of purity at their 
various dilutions and also by a mixture of eleotrolytea. 
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Thorium hydroxide tol. 
Purity* =1 '26 



Cone, of ThO* 

Amount of nitrate. 

Ppt. cone, of KBrO|. 


3*84 (g. /litre) 

» 

0*363 /g./litre) 

0*0531 M 



1*92 

0*181 

0*0562 



0*96 

0*090 

0 0612 



Coagulation with mixture of KBrO a and K 2 S0 4 . 



Sol conc. = 3‘84 g. of Th0 8 

per litre. 


• 

i . 
£.1 

/ S-KBrOj (c.c.) 

/ 

.. 0 4*25 05 

1-0 9*o 

4*0 

( Obs. 

i 

2*1 O 1*85 

1-65 1-25 

0*25 

0 

, Calc. f , 

1*85 

1-60 111 

0*12 

8! i 

Ml 1 

Diff. 


0 05 0 14 

0*13 

i| i 

d *3 i 







Purity = 12 2. 



Cone, of ThOj. 

Amount of nitrate. 

Ppt. cone, of KBrOj. 


3'84 (g./litre) 

0 082 (g./litre) 

0024.V 



1-92 

0*041 

0*021 



006 

0*020 

0*019 



Coagulation with mixture of KBr0 3 and Kg80 4 . 
Sol cone. =8'84 g. of ThO a per litre. 


N/8-XBr 

Oj (c.c.) 0 

1*9 0*25 

0'60 

10 

1*5 


Obi. 0 875 

0 0*775 

0'676 

0*425 

0*19 

|? 

MS 

Calc. „ 

0*759 

0*644 

0-414 

0*134 

lu . 

Ill 

Diff 

0*016 

0-031 

0011 

... 


* Parity it uprated u the ratio of the molar concentration! of the colloid and 
its tfebiUaing lobitanee. 
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It appears, therefore, from the foregoing results that if a Sol .is 
not sufficiently pure and contains large amounts of the stabilising 
electrolyte, the sol may behave abnormally towards its coagulation 
by univalent electrolytes on dilution, inspite of the fact that additive 
relationship is shown when the sol is coagulated by a mixture of 
electrolytes. 

From a study of not less than twenty five sols, Ghosh and Dhar 
have come to the conclusion that when a sol is coagulated by an 
electrolyte, such that the ions carrying the same charge As the colloid 
particles are not adsorbed in appreciable amounts, fa) the sol behaves 
normally towards dilution, (6) shows additive relationship with mix- 
ture of electrolytes, and (c) does not develop the phenomenon of 
acclimatisation when coagulated by the addition of an electrolyte by 
parts. It is, therefore, obvious that the generalisations of Ghosh 
and Dhar on the coagulation of sols by electrolytes would be appli- 
cable in the case of pure sols. Moreover, in one of the publications 
from these laboratories Gore and Dhar ( J . Indian Cham. Soc., 1929, 
6, 041) pointed out that considerable change in physical properties 
of a sol is accompanied with the degree of purity of the sol. Desai 
(Koll. Chem. Beih., 1928, 26, 410 ; Current Science, 1932, 1, 125) 
has shown that impure sols of some hydroxides behave abnormally 
on dilution towards their coagulation by KCI, LiCl, etc. When, 
however, the sols are purified by progressive dialysis the sols have a 
tendency to behave normally towards dilution when coagulated by 
the same univalent electrolytes. We are of opinion that this 
behaviour is due to the presence of sufficient quantities of stabilising 
deotrolytes in the impure sols. 

Recent!} Mukherjee and coworkers (J. Indian Chetn. Soc., 1930, 7, 
803) have investigated the stability of both positively and negatively 
charged manganese dioxide sols at various dilutions and report that 
their results arc not in agreement with those obtained by Ghosh and 
Dhar (J. Phy$. (’hem., 1927, 31, 187). Mukherjee and coworkera find 
that both positively and negatively oharged manganese dioxide sols 
require more of univalent coagulating ions to ooagulate the diluted 
sols and at the same time additive relationships are obtained when the 
sols are ooagulated by the mixture of ions of varying valenoiea. 

Mukherjee and ooworkers were unable to free their negatively 
oharged manganese dioxide sol from impurities by dialysis. We 
have found that the proper oleaning of parchment paper for the 
dialysis of the hoi with moderately oonoentrated HNOj is necessary 
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In the preparation of the sol. The decomposition of KMn0 4 , whioh 
is essentially the stabilising electrolyte, in unwashed parohment, is 
more and obviously renders the sol highly unstable. We have also 
noted that collodion bags are more suitable for dialysis than paroh- 
ment bags. It is probably so, because collodion is less liable to de- 
compose KMn0 4 than the cellulose of the parchment paper. Using 
these bags we have again prepared a dialysed sol of manganese 
dioxide (negative) which has kept its stability for over a month. The 
sol used by Mukherjee and coworkers was not dialysed and hence it 
contained sufficient free KMn0 4 and KOH. 

Ghosh and Dhar prepared the positive sol of manganese dioxide 
by ailing N/10-FeCl 3 solution to a litre of the dialysed negative 
sol, whilst Mukherjee and coworkers obtained their positive sol by 
adding H a O a to a mixture of FeCl 3 and KMn0 4 solutions, and they 
have also analysed their sol. Their sol contains greater amounts of 
iron in comparison to the amount of manganese and they rightly 
conclude that their positively charged colloid of manganese dioxido 
may be either ferric manganate or complex solid containing different 
phases. We have analysed our dialysed positive sol of manganese 
dioxide with the following results : 

Amount of total solid on evaporating 100 c c. of the sol in a 
platinum crucible = 0 05 g. 

Amount of Mn expressed as Mn0 2 per 100 c.c. of the sol = 0'88 g. 

Amount of Fe expressed as Fe 2 O t per 100 c.c. of the sol = 0*05 g. 

It is clear from the above that the amount of iron associated 
with manganese dioxide is considerably less and hence it is obvious 
that the sol obtained by Ghosh and Dhar is essentially different 
from that obtained by Mukherjee and coworkers. We have repeated 
the experiments on coagulation of dialysed sols of mangnnese dioxide 
both positive and negative, and have found that the results of Ghosh 
and Dhar are correct, and these sols behave normally towards 
dilution. We are of opinion that the results of Mukherjee and 
ooworkers are different because of the method ( cf . Mukherjee and 
Chaudhuri, J. Chem. 8oc., 1924, 120, 794) adopted by them for 
finding the precipitating concentrations of various electrolytes. It 
seems unsatisfactory to apply this method with the sols of various 
concentrations, whioh have certainly different degrees of transmis- 
sion. With the coloured sols as those under investigation, it is 
obvious that the greater the concentration of the sol, the greater 
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the opacity. We have observed that these sols of MnO a show partial 
coagulation and it is evident that a sol which is already of a'higher 
opacity may become sufficiently opaque to make the filament of the 
lamp invisible with a quantity of electrolyte which may not be 
enough to cause complete coagulation. 

We have carried out the following experiments on the coagu- 
lation of both positively and negatively charged manganese dioxide 
sols: 

(а) To 8 c.c. of the positive sol 8 c.c. of iV/200-KCl were added. 

(б) 2 C.c. of the positive sol were made upto 8 c.o. with con- 
ductivity water and 8 c.c. of .V/200-KC1 were added. Both the 
concentrated and dilute sols were kept for 10 minutes. 

(c) After 10 minutes have elapsed 4 c.c. of the mixture of the 
concentrated sol and the electrolyte, were added to 12 c.o. of N/ 400- 
KC1, thus keeping the concentration of the electrolyte the same as 
present in the concentrated and dilute sols in (a) and (6). After 
2 minutes (6) and (c) were taken in a double absorption cell and it 
was found with a Nutting’s photometer that the extinction coefficient 
of (c) was less by 0*04 than that of ( b ). This experiment conclusively 
proves that the stage of coalescence is definitely greater with a diluted 
positive sol of manganese dioxide than with a concentrated one. 
Similar results were obtained with the negative sol of manganese 
dioxide of various dilutions. 

Hence we arc of opinion that the positively and negatively charged 
sols of manganese dioxide behave normally towards dilution when 
coagulated by such electrolytes ns KC1, KN0 3 , K 9 S0 4 , BaCl s> etc., 
and prove that the previous results of Ghosh and Dhar are correct. 


Conclusion. 

From a study of not less than twenty five solg Ghosh and Dhar 
have concluded that when the sol is coagulated with an eleotrolyte 
suoh that the ions carrying the same charge ns the oolloid particles 
is not adsorbed in appreciable amounts, (a) the sol behaves normally 
towards dilution when coagulated by ions of varying valencies, (6) 
does not develop ionio antagonism, and (c) does not show the pheno- 
menon of acclimatisation. From the experimental results It is 
shown that if a sol is not sufficiently pure and contains large amounts 
of the stabilising electrolyte, the sol may behave abnormally towards 
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the coagulation by univalent electrolytes on dilution inspite of the 
feet that additive relationship is shown when the sol is coagulated 
by a mature of electrolytes. 

The authors desire to thank Professor N.R. Dhar, D. Sc., I.E.S., 
for his valuable criticism in writing out this paper. 
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Limitations of Solubility Method for Determining 
Dissociation Constant. 


By W. V. Bhaowat and 8. S.^Doosaj 


The solubility of sparingly soluble acid is increased *n a solution 
of sodium salt of a weak acid is well known, and the quantitative 
measurements of the actual increase have been made by Nbyes and 
Chappin (Z phytikal. Client., 1898, 27, 442), Philip (J. Chain. 8oc., 
1905. 87, 987), Philip and Garner (ibid . 1909, 98, 1466) and by 
Bhagwat and Ohar (J. Indian ('hem Soc., 1929, 6, 807). 

Noyes (Z. physikal. ('hem , 1898, 27, 273) has deduced an equa- 
tion from which the solubility of a sparingly soluble acid in the 
sodium salts of weak acids can be calculated. Dhar (J Atner. 
Client Soc 1913, 38. 800) has deduced a formula for finding out the 
dissociation constant of weak acids. He has shown that if be 
the solubility of tbe weak acid in water. K ,, its dissociation constant, 
*6’, tbe solubility of the acid in the concentration ‘c', of the sodium 
salt of the weak acid whose dissociation constant K t is required 
then, 


( 1 ) 


v K X 'Ya(c-b + a) 

K * " ( b ^ 

Dhar and Dutta (Z, Elektrochem., 1913, 19, 407) have shown that 
this formula is applicable for very low concentrations of sodium salts. 
They have employed the solubility results of Philip ( loc . cit.), and 
Philip and Gamer (toe. cit.) tor this purpose All the acids considered 
by them were monobasio. This work was extended to dibasio add 
as oarbonic acid with whose help the dissociation oonatant of the add 
of the sodium salt was determined. Datta and phar (J. Chent, 8oo„ 
1915, 107, 824) observed that the above equation has to be modified 
and they showed 


. «. - ... W 

The applicability of the equation (1) has been verified also by 
Bhagwat and Dhar (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 8, 806) in oase of , 
numerous adds and they have shown that equation (2) is incorrect 
and the general formula for finding the dissociation constant when 
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the baaioity of sparingly soluble aoid is n, has been deduced, taking 
into consideration the degrees of ionisation of salts and aoids in solu- 
tion. Thus, 

K , ~ ■»«! ( 1 - g .) »— >1 .... ( 8 ) 

If we introduce the conception that the salts are completely 
ionised and aoids do not ionise at all then, 

v _ »K, xa [nc-(6-a) ] , AS 

2 (ft— a) a "* w 

In this paper we have fully considered the limit of the concen- 
' tration of sodium salt up to which these formlac hold and explanation 
has been forwarded for the deviations observed. For this purpose 
we have varied the concentrations of sodium salts over a very wide 
range and the results are recorded in the following tables. 

A. Dissociation Constant of Formic Acid. 

With benzoic acid at 30°. Dissociation constant of benzoio 
acid *6*4 x 10~ 5 at 30°. a =0-03306. 


a. 

b. 

b-o. 


w /Ti o (fl"6 + d) 

f " (b-W - 

0*0996 

0 06196 

0*01890 

0 04072 

2*3 x 10"« 

00669 

0*06708 

0*02402 

0 06548 

2*3 

0-1700 

0-06889 

0*03583 

0-1431 

2*26 

0*8158 

0-08064 

0*04768 

C‘2682 

2*4 

0-4811 

0*06961 

0*06645 

0-8646 

2*3 

0*6816 

01008 

0*056774 

0-6639 

2*49 

1*8899 

0*1840 ' 

0*1009 

11346 

2*20 

1-6474 

0*1466 

0*1186 

1-6338 

2*4 

8*4711 

0*1666 

0*1836 

2-3375 

2*6 


It will be seen from these results that the value of dissooiation 
constant is more or less constant over a wide range (from 0*0596 N 
2*4711# or from 4*0541 g. to 168*0356 g. per litre), although there 
a tendency to ineraese for the value of the dissooiation constant 
when concentration of the sodium salt increases. 
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With salicylic acid at 
25°. o« 0*01987. 

80°. K x 

of salicylio 

acid = 1*6x10-* at 

c. 

b. 

b—a . 

c— b + a. 

„ _ K\ a (c—b+a) 

K% (b-aj* 

0*06892 

0*06248 

0*04261 

0*02571 

2-81x10-4 

O’ 1008 

0*07601 

0*05514 

0*4567 

2*98 

01823 

0*0876 

006763 

0*6468 

2*8 

01924 

0*1097 

0*08983 

01026 

2*5$ 

0*3528 

0*1526 

0*1326 

0-2202 

2-46 

0*4887 

0*1913 

0*1714 

0-3173 

21 

0*5292 

0*1901 

0*1762 

0-3530 

2*25 

0*7056 

02325 

Q’2126 

05930 

2*61 

1*0585 

0*2926 

0*2726 

07858 

2*1 

2*1170 

G’1614 

0*4415 

1-6755 

1-7 


It will be seen from the above results that the value of dissocia- 
tion constant is more or less constant over a wide range (from 
0‘06882iV to 2-1170.V or from 4 ‘6466 g. to 144*0145 g. per litre), 
although there is a tendency to decrease the value of dissociation 
constant as the concentration of the sodium salt increases. 

B. Dissociation Constant of Acetic Acid. 

IFifh benzoic acid at 30°. K, of benzoic ncid at 30° = 6*4 x 10“ 5 . 
a = 0*03306. 


c. 

b. 

b-a. 

c—b + a. 

v Ki a (c—b + a). 

* (b-«)» 

0*08282 

006107 

0*0280 

000482 

1-26x10'* 

0*06666 

0*08196 

0*0489 

0-01676 

1*42 

008128 

0’0909 

0-05784 

0*02344 

1-42 

0*1067 

0*1010 

0*06794 

0*08874 

1-7 

0*1789 

0*1326 

0*09951 

0*07446 

1*5 

0*2008 

01462 

011214 

008867 

1*46 

0*2476 

0*1603 

0*1279 

0*1990 

1*68 

0*8418 

0*1896 

0*1666 

0*1848 

1*59 

0-4267* 

0*2191 

0*1790 

0 2477 

1*57 

0*4960 

0*9960 

0*1980 

0-8090 

1*64 

0*7496 

0*2765 

0*2426 

0-5000 

179 

0*9900 

0*8145 

0*9816 

0*7086 

1*81 

1*4680 

0*8949 

0*8618 

1*1988 

17* 
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It will be seen from the above results that the value of dissooia- 
tion constant is more or less oonstant over a wide range* (from 
0*03282V to 14850xV or from 2 ‘2822 g. to 201 ‘0644 g. per litre), 
although there is a tendency to increase the value of the dissociation 
oonstant as the concentration of the sodium salt increases. 


With salicylic acid at 30°. Dissociation constant of 

salioylic acid = 1‘OxlO" 3 at 25°. a = 0‘01987. 


c. 

b. 

6— a. 

c-6 + a. 

x K\ fl(c — 6 -f a) 

(6— a)* 

001731 

0*03499 

0*^)1512 

0*00319 

1*9 x 10‘4 

0-02597 

004375 

0*02388 

0*00109 

7*2 x Ur* 

0*05194 

6*06625 

0*046 *8 

0*00556 

51 

0*07666 

0-0850 

0*06513 

0 01154 

5*4 

014636 

0*1400 

0*1201 

0*02623 

2*87 

0*2683 

0*2250 

0*2151 

0*06321 

2 99 

0*3220 

0*2695 

0*2426 

0*07937 

2-08 

0*5366 

0*4150 

n305l 

01415 

1-rtl 

0*8050 

0 5611 

0*5412 

0*2638 

1*78 

1*610 

1*0680 

1*0481 

u-5618 

1*02 

It will be seen from the above results that the value of dissociation 

constant is practically of the same order between 

t * 

the range invest]- 

gated (from 0 01731V to 

l fiLV or from 2*3547 g. 

to 218 0932 g. per 

litre) and gradually decreases as the 

concentration of the sodium 

salt is increased. 




With cinnamic acid at 30°. 

Dissociation 

constant K « of 

cinnamic acid 

n 

o 

c5 

13 

8*51 x 10 -s . 

a = 0*004688. 

c. 

b. 

b-a. 

e-b + a. 

v K\& (c-b+fl) 
*' • 

0*01731 

OOllJl 

0*00723 

iro 1009 

818 >« 10*» 

003597 

001577 

001 10ft 

0*01488 

1‘99 

0*05194 

0*01964 

001495 

0 03690 

273 

0*07066 

0*03381 

001912 

0‘05764 

2-59 

0*1463 

0*08274 

0*02806 

01188 

2‘46 

0*3634 

0*04485 

0*08966 

02286 

2’44 

0*8390 

0*04881 

0*04412 

0-2278 

2-84 

0*5866 

0*06190 

0*05791 

0‘4794 

9*41 

0*8050 

0*07501 

0*07083 

0-7846 

2*89 

1*41100 

0*1944 

01197 

1-5308 

1*88 
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It will be seen from the above results that the value of dissooia* 
tion constant is more or less constant over a wide range (from 
0*01781N to 1*01N or from 2*8574 g. to 218*9932 g. per litre), although 
there is a tendency to decrease the value of dissociation constant 
as the concentration of the sodium salt increases. 


C. Dittociation Constant of Cirtic Acid. 

With benzoic acid at 30°. Dissociation constant ffj of benzoic 
acid = 0*4 x 10~ s at 30°. a = 0*03300. 


e. 

b. 

6-a. 

c — b 

K l- 

K\ a (c— b + a) 
(b— «)i 

0*04612 

0*06152 

0*02846 

0*01666 


4 * 3 * 10 -* 

0*06666 

0*07308 

0*04202 

0*02664 


4*2 

0*12717 

0*10260 

0 06954 

0*05763 


2*5 

0*23313 

0*14170 

0*10864 

0*1245 


2*27 

0*27970 

0*1677 

0*12464 

0*1531 


1*78 

0*4662 

0*2061 

0*1720 

0*2942 


1*67 

0*6996 

0*2476 

0*2144 

0-4852 


2-23 

0*9324 

0*2793 

0*2462 

0-6862 


2*45 

1*3989 

0*8206 

0 2874 

1*1117 


2*85 

It will Be seen from the above results 

that the value of dissooia* 

constant 

is more or 

less constant 

over a 

wide 

range (from 


0*04512M to 13989.Y or from 5*3701 g. to 100*4754 g. per litre), 
although the value of dissociation constant first decreases and then 
increases with the increase of the concentration of the salt. 


With salioyUo acid at 80°. Dissociation constant K\ of salicylic 


acid «= 1‘0 x 10“ 3 at 26*. 

a =• 0*01987. 



c. 

b. 

b-a. 

• 

tr _ Al • (o — b + •) 

K * (t-sjl 

0*04619 

0*06706 

0*03710 

0*00793 

1*14 xlO -4 

0*06666 

0*07436 

0*06446 

0*1918 

8*19 * 10‘* 

0*19717, 

0*1169 

0*09643 

0*8174 

6*08 

0*98818 

0*1807 

0*1608 

0*07938 

.6*66 

0*97978 

0*9164 

0*1966 

0*06438 

4*88 

0*4668 

0*8198 

0*9990 

0*1783 

4*af 

0*0908 

0*4141 

0*9949 

0*3064 

8*90 

0*0894 - 

0*6911 * 

0*6019 

0*4819 

8*41 

1*8960 ■ 

0*6677 

0*6378 

0*7811 

8*T» 


9 
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It will be elear from the above results that the value of dissocia- 
tion constant is practically of the same order, between the range ex- 
amined (from 0*04512N to 1 ' 8989 N or from 5 ”8701 g. to 166‘4754 g. 
per litre). Clearly there is a tendency to decrease the dissociation 
constant as the concentration of the sodium salt increases. 

With cinna.nio acid at 30°. Dissociation constant K x of 
cinnamio acid =9 '51 x 10“ 5 at 25°. o=O'OO40875. 


Cm 

6. 

i>-o. 

c -6+ fl . 

^ K\a(c — 5 ♦ a ) 

K ' 

0*04512 

002344 

0-01875 

0*02637 

1*23 x 10-4 

0*06666 

002917 

0*02448 

0*04218 

1*16 

- 0*12717 

0 04271 

0 03802 

0*08915 

1*01 

0*28313 

0-05729 

0 05260 

0*1805 

ri 

0 27978 

0-06353 

0'05884 

02209 

1*05 

0*4662 

0*07812 

0-07343 

0-3927 

12 

0*6996 

0-08646 

008177 

0*6178 

1*5 

0*9324 

0’09246 

0-08777 

0*8446 

1*8 

1*8989 

0 09790 

0 09932 

1*3057 

25 

It will be clear from the above 

results that the 

value of dissocia- 


tion constant is more or less constant over a wide range (from 
0'04512tV to l*3982iV or from 53701 g. to 166-4754 g. per litre), 
although there is a tendency to increase the dissociation constant as 
the concentration of the salt increases. 


D. Dissociation Constant of Benzoic Acid. 

With cinnamic acid at 16'3°. Dissociation constant K x of 
cinnamic acid =3 '61 x 10 -3 at 25°. a=0 , 002643. 



h. 

6-<i. 

c — 6 + o. 

» __ 5T| <i(c— 5 + 





* (6-o>* 

001201 

0-005288 

0*002645 

0-009366 

1*24 * 10‘ 4 

002403 

0006901 

0*004258 

0*01877 

101 * 10-4 

004006 

0-009410 

0*006767 

0-04128 

8-36 » 10 "» 

0*1201 

001899 

0*01185 

0-1087 

783 

0-24088 

002096 

0*01761 

0-2227 

6‘66 

0'4004 

0 * 0284 ) 

. 0*02581 

0-3747 

6*22 

06007 

0*08469 

0*03195 

0-6667 

6*17 

0*9009 

0-03769 

0*03499 

0-7669 

6-81 
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It will be clear from the above results that the value of dissocia- 
tion constant steadily decreases with the increase of the concentration. 
The concentration of sodium benzoate ranges from 001201N to 
0 ‘80092V or from 17806 g. to 115*3787 g. per litre. 


With salicylic acid at 14*5°. Dissociation constant K, of 
salicylic acid=9‘5 x 10“ 4 at 20*. o=0'01209. 


c. b. 

0-01201 0-01758 

0 02102 0 02469 

0-04804 0*02774 

01201 003022 

0-2402 0 08036 

0 4003 0 03215 

06005 0-03105 

0 8006 0 03270 

1*201 0 03956 


It will be clear 


6-a. 

C — 6 4 

0*00549 

0‘00C52 

0-01250 

0-01152 

001565 

0*03239 

001813 

0*01020 

0*01826 

0*02219 

0-02006 

0*3802 

0*01896 

0*5815 

0*02061 

0*7799 

0-02747 

11735 


the above results that 


„ R x alc-b + a) 
• (6—o)* 

2*48 x 10-* 

8-47 

152 

356 

7*64 

109 x 10-* 

1*86 

2*11 

2-58 


the value of dissocia- 


tion constant gradually increases with the increase of the concentra- 
tion. The concentration of the sodium benzoate ranges from 0 012017V 
to 1‘201<V or from 1 7306 g. to 173 0606 g. per litre. 


E. Dissociation Constant of Salicylic Acid. 


With 

benzoic acid 

at 30°. 

Dissociation 

constant of 

benzoic acid = 6*2 x 10~ 5 

at 30°. 

a = 003306. 


e. 

b. 

b—a. 

c— 6 +a. 

jt + 

* (5— aj* 

005889 

0*08839 

000033 

006866 

111 » 10-» 

0*08698 

0*03485 

0 00179 

0-08611 

5*6x10** 

0-1659 

0*00124 

0-00818 

0-1578 

4-99x10-* 

0-8018 

0*04742 

0-01136 

0-2899 

9*97x10-* 

0-8661 

0*05488 

0-02189 

08138 

1*6 * 10-* 

0-1661 

0*06018 

0 02606 

01803 

1*81*10-* 

0-6086 

0 06833 

006097 

0-6682 

l*67xl0-« 

0*9128 

0*1126* 

007917 

08334 

979 x 10'< 

1*917 

0-1805 

0*1175 

10696 

101x10-1 

1*8966 

0*2764 

0*9188 

1*6892 

6*66*10-* 
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It will be clear from the above results that the formula does not 
give constant value for # 9 . The values of dissociation constant 
decrease with the increase of concentration of the sodium salioylate. 
The concentration of sodium salioylate ranges from 0*06889# to 
1*8255# or from 9*4220 g. to 292*08 g. per litre. 

With succinic acid at 84*8°. Dissociation constant K t of 


suocinic acid =6*6 x 10 -5 

at 25°. 

a 5=0-8616. 


c. 

b. 

b—a. 

o— 5 + a. 

„ £i «(«-b+e) 

**“ (5=3j* 

0*07298 

1*0000 

0*1485 

Negative 

... 

01882 

< 

1*0820 

0*2806 

»» 


0*2589 

1-2080 

03515 

n 

• M 

0*6066 

1*4060 

0-5545 

•t 


0-7600 

1*6880 

0 7365 

•* 

666 

1D183 

1*6580 

0-8065 

0-0235 

2-48 *1»*« 

1*6200 

1*4710 

0-6195 

0-2060 

1-79x10-' 




0*9005 

1-32 x 10* 

It will be seen from the above results that the values of c— 6 + a are 
negative or the formula for determining dissociation constant breaks 


down completely in this case, although at very high concentration 
we get positive results. The concentration of the salt ranges from 
0*07288# to 1*52# or from 11*58 g. to 243*2 g. per litre. 

Discussion. 

All the workers mentioned above have not taken into consideration 
the hydrolysis of these salts of weak acid and in this discussion wo 
have fully studied the various types of equilibria which can exist 
and the various relations obtained from their considerations. 

Let ns consider an acid, say, C 6 H 3 COOH which is a weak aoid 
and its solubility in water 'o’. Let us also consider the sodium salt 
of another weak aoid, say, acetic acid and let the solubility of benzoic 
aoid in the concentration ' c *, of the sodium acetate 1 b ’. Then 
under equilibrium we have, 

C c H 3 COOH + CH,COONa q auk OH,COOH + C,H ft COONa ,..(i) 
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The salts CHgCOONa and C a H 5 COONa being those of weak ae fd 
partly hydrolyse, thus 

CHgCOONa +H a O ^ — > CH 3 COOH + NaOH ... (H) 

C e H, COONa + H # 0 « c= — * C 6 H 5 COOH+NaOH ... (Hi) 

Hence the hydrolytic constant Kj of CHgCOONa is given by 


K _[CH 3 COOH] [NaOH] 
7 [CHgCOONa] [H,0; 


(iv) 


where [CHgCOOH], [Na OH], [CH 3 COONa], etc., represent tUb con- 
centrations of CHgCOOH, NaOH, CHgCOONa etc., in equilibrium. 

The equilibrium concentration of water being constant we can 
write 

v _ [CHgCOOH] [NaOH] 

8 “ [CHgCOONa] ( ' 

where K^ = K-, [H a O]. Similarly, if K 0 is the hydrolytic constant 
of OgHgCOONa 


v _ [C 6 H 5 COOH] [NaOH] 
0 [C 6 H 5 COONa] 


... (cl) 


where [C e H 3 COOH]. [NaOH], etc., represent the concentra- 
tions of C 6 H 5 COOH, NaOH, etc 


But the equation (i) being in equilibrium with the equations (it) 
and ( iii ) they must be simultaneously satisfied. 


From (.) we have [NaOH] 

From (.0 wo hav. [NaOH] - 

k ! fCH, CO ON&1 _ K, [C«H, CO ONa] 
Bmo9 ’ [CHg COOH] "1 c 6 H 4 COOH] 

* 

„ rC.H, COONa] [CHgCOOHl 
or, ~g^ mKm [ojH f COOH] [CH S COONa] 


(riO 

m 


«*) 
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From the equation ($) it is olear that in equilibrium the concentra- 
tions of Cg&jCOOHi CHjCOONa, CH3COOH and CgHjCOONa 
are respectively a, o — b + a, b—a, and 6—0. 


Hence 


uf Fg _ (c “6 "i* flj x a 

• A f? — 7t rf 


K 


(b-a) 


(*) 


Moreover, NaOH ionises completely. Therefore the concentration 
of [OH] is gi^en by 


*■ 

[OH]- K s(°- b + a ) 

{b-a) 

... (xt) 

p 

_ K 9 (b—a) 
a 

... (ant) 

Also C 6 H 5 COOH ^ ^ CgHjCOO' + H’ and 

... {xiii) 

CH3COOH x CH 3 COO' + H- 

... (xiv) 

Hence, 

[C.H,COO] [H] _ K 
[C 6 H 3 COOH] 10 

... (*t>) 

and 

[CH3COO] [H] „ 

[CH3COOH] 11 

... (xvi) 


where K ]0 and are the dissociation constants of the acids. But 
according to the equation (t) the equations (xv)‘ and (xvi) must be 
simultaneously satisfied. Hence, 

Ki, _ [CH3COO] [C fl H 5 COOH] 

Kj 0 ~[CH 3 COOH] [C 0 H 3 COO]* 

Assuming that salis ionise completely and the weak acids do not 
ionise at all we get 


if, 1 _ (c-b + a) x-a 
Kio ( 6 — 0 )* 


(xvii) 


Moreover, 


[H] = 


K 1 0 [CgHgCOOH] 
[CjHjCOOj 


Kj ^ [CH^COOH] 
[CH'gCOtf] 
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mi _ g,o*g _ *ii(fo~°) 

L J b—a c-b + a 


(xviii) 


Also water ionises as H 9 0 ^ H+ OH ... (six) 

or [H] ' [OH] = Ifw ... (**) 

where Kw is the ionisation constant of water. From equations 
(xviii) and (xii) we have 

Kjtniigx Mt^L =Ky, or K l0 K e = K„ ... (xxi) 
o — a a • 


and K\^Kg — Kw 


(xxii) [from equations (xviii) and (xi)]^ 


Hence, 


gio-Kn 
K a K a 


(xxiii) 


or, 


*10 


*s 

*0 


which also follows from the equations (xvii) and (x). These equa- 
tions show that the formulae for determining dissociation constant 
show maximum accuracy when the dissociation constants of the 
aoid investigated and of the acid employed are identical or more or 
less of the same order. It will be seen from the results that the con- 
clusion is borne out by the experiments 

Our results of the dissociation constant show that with benzoic 
acid the values of dissociation constant obtained, increases in case 
of formic and acetic acid as the concentration of sodium salt is 
increased. Similar is the case for the values of dissociation con- 
stant of benzoic acid with salicylic acid, and citric acid with cinnamic 
acid. This may be explained from the view point that (b- a), the 
rate of increase in solubility diminishes with the concentration of 
sodium salt, for with the increase in concentration of sodium salt the 
degree of hydrolysis of these salts diminishes and hence the amount 
of aoid dissolved to balance this decrease. 

However, the values of the dissociation constant with benzoic 
acid for salicylic acid goes on increasing with the dilution of the. 
sodium salt. Same thing is observed for formio acid, acetic acid and 
citric acid with salioylio acid and for acetic acid and salicylic acid 
with cinnamic acid. In deducing the equation 
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it has been shown that (6 —a) also represents the amount of un* 
dissociated acid. In this simple formula we have neglected the 
ionisation of the acid which increases with the dilution or the amount 
of undiBSooiated molecules decreases. Therefore (b — a) decreases 
with dilution and (e — b + o) increases with dilution. It is therefore 
quite dear that K a should increase with dilution. 

Thus it appears that there are two factors in these oases, the 
hydrolysis and ionisation and they act in reverse way. With the 

inorease in concentration degree of hydrolysis decreases and therefore 
(b—a), the increase in solubility diminishes while the degree of 
ionisation diminishes and hence the number of undissociated mole* 
cules or (b—a) increases. Hence, according as one factor predominates 
over the other, the dissociation constant increases or decreases with 
the concentration of the sodium salt. 

This conclusion seems to be supported by our observation of the 
values of dissociation constants of citric acid with benzoic acid. 

It is more or less generally observed that weaker the acid, lower 
is the dissociation constant obtained. It has been shown by Bhagwat 
and Dhar (loc. cit.) that the cause of low dissociation constant for 
weaker acid is the greater hydrolysis of its sodium salt. 

Our results for the dissociation constant of salicylic acid with 
succinic acid are negative at low concentration of the sodium salt 
when the simple formula is employed. But the succinic acid is 
dibasic and hence Bhagwat and Dbar’s general formula should be 
applied. It is noteworthy to find that this formula gives positive 
results. 

for succinic acid=6*6 x 10 -3 at 25°. a=0*8515. 


2c. 

b. 

b—a. 

(2c — b—a). 

v QK\ a (2c-b + a) 

»=p — 

0*2764 

1*0820 

0*2306 

0*0469 

6*11 x 10-* 

0*6066 

1*2080 

0*3615 

0-1661 

7*06 

1*0182 

1*4060 

0*5645 

0*4487 

8*19 

1*6200 

1*6880 

0*7365 

0*7836 

108 

2*0266 

1*6680 

0*8065 

1*2001 

1*04 x 10** 

8'84d0 

1*4710 

0*6196 

2*7206 

8 98 x 10'4 


Although we cannot speak of the dissociation constant of hydroohlorio 
•oid, yet it is interesting to observe that the formula whioh is 
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derived only for weak acids is well applicable even for such a strong 
acid as hydrochloric acid and gives a constant value for K 2 w hich 
may be called the solubility constant for hydrochloric acid and with 
its help the solubility of an acid at any other concentration of the 
sodium chloride can be determined. 

• 

The following table gives the limit of applicability of solubility 
method for finding out the dissociation constant. 


Acid used 
for find- 
ing K%. 

Na salt 
used. 

Range of Na 
salt investiga- 
ted. 

Benzoic 

Sodium 

formate 

0*0N-2*4711N 

Salicylic 

n 

OUV-2-117.V 

Benzoic 

Sodium 

acetate 

0'0.V-1'185.V 

Salicylic 

•• 

OUV-l-SlON 

Cinnamic 

I 1 

ivON-l-GinX 

Benzoic 

Sodium 

citrate 

OUY-l*3989V 

Salicylic 

• t 

i|-()Y-l'3989.V 

Cinnamic 

»» 

O-0.V-1-3989X 

Cinnamic 

Sodium 

benzoate 

0-0Y-0-8OOV 

Salicylic 


iVO.V -0"240.Y 

Benzoio 

Sodium 

O-0Y-1-825.V 


salicylate 


Value ob- 
tained for 
ff 2 at 30*. 

Real value 
for Kn at 
25*. 

Limit"of 

applicability 

2-4 x 10-t 

2*lxl0-t 

All 

2‘4 x 10-< 

2*1 x 10-4 

All; strictly 
for interme- 
diate cone. 

1*6 x 10-5 

1*8x10*5 

All ; strictly 
for high cone. 

1-8 x 10‘S 

1*8x10-5 

At high cone, 
only 

2-4 x 10-5 

1*8 x 10*5 

At high cone, 
only 

2-2x10-5 

8 x 10-4 

Not applicable 

6‘5 x 10-5 

8x10-4 

Do 

18xl0-‘ 

8x10-4 

Do 

6-05 x 10-1 

6*4 x 10-4 

Applicable for 

intermediate 

cone. 

1*09 * 10" J 

6*4*' 10-5 

Not applicable 

1*0 x IQ* 3 

10 x 10-5 

Applicable for 
intermediate 
cone. 


It is thus clear that the formula is strictly true when K j and K a 
are very nearly of the same magnitude, as shown by theoretical 
considerations* 

4 
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Summary. 

1. Dissociation constant of formio acid, acetio acid, salicylic, 
acid and citrio acid, has been determined by the formula 

v Kt -a (c — b + a) 
m . 8 (b-a)* 

and the limit of concentration for which this equation holds has been 
thoroughly discussed. 

2. It is shown that in some cases dissociation constant of the 
acid diminishes with the lowering of the concentration of its sodium 
salt and in some cases it increases with the dilution. It has been 
shown that two factors are acting in reverse way, hydrolysis of 
the salt and the degree of ionisation. With dilution degree of 
ionisation and hydrolysis increases but the former diminishes the 
number of acid molecules or (6— a), while the latter increases the 
solubility, (6— a). Thus when the former is increasing the value of 
dissociation constant the latter causes it to diminish and the observed 
result is due to one which is predominating. 

3. The value of dissociation constant is greater when stronger 
acid is used for determining the value. This is explained on the basis 
of hydrolysis. 

4. Various equilibria in solution of weak acid in solution of salt 
of weak acid have been discussed and their relationship studied. 
It is shown from these equations that the formula is applicable 
strictly when the dissociation constants of the acid investigated and 
employed arc identical. 

6. The above formula for finding the dissociation constant gives 
negative results with succinic acid. It is shown that Bhagwat and 
Dhar’s general formula is applicable 

v _nK—a(nc — b + a) 

Kn (b — a)' J 

where n is the basicity of the acid employed, it being 2 in this 
case. 

6. Although the formula is derived only for weak acids it is 
found to obey to some extent even for such a strong acid as hydro- 
chloric acid. 

» CramsTRY Laboratory, 

Sr. Jobs's Comas and Aora Comas, Reciictd April 1, 1988. 

Aora (Irma); 



Thioketonic Esters. Part IV. 

By Susil Kumar Mitra. 


Ethylthioacetoacefcate on alkylation yielded 5-ethers (Mitra, J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1033, 10, 71) which did not further react with 
sodium. Dialkyl derivatives could not therefore be directly obtained 
and the effect of C : S group on the second hydrogen atom of the 
reactive methylene group could not be studied. The C-alkyl deriva- 
tive (CHg CS'CHEfCOOEt) was, however, synthesised by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on ethyl 'd-ethylacetoacetate (c/. Mitra, fog. cif.). 


ch 3 

ch 3 


ch 3 

1 3 

COH 



1 

C:S 

HjS 


— > 


— >■ h 2 o + 

C‘C 2 H 3 

io 2 Et 

CSH 

II 

C'C 2 H 3 


CH'CjH, 

1 

C0 2 Et 

C0 3 Et 



This compound behaved both as a thiol, as evidenced by the 
decolourisation of alcoholic iodine and the formation of a lead salt, 
and also as a thioketone because on treatment with phenylhydrazine 
it yielded l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-ethyl-5-ketopyrazolone by los 9 of 
hydrogen sulphide : 

CH 3 CS-CH(C 2 H 3 ) -C0 2 Et CH 3 C - CH(C 2 H 3 ) C0 2 Et 

. II +H„S 

-> nnhc 3 h 3 

NHj-NH'CjHj j 

ch 3 -c === n 

^nc 6 h 3 +c 2 h 3 oh 
c 2 h 3 ch CO 

The compound on boiling with dilute hydroclilorio acid evolved 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon dioxide and methylpropylketone 
was detected in the solutions 

* CH 3 -CS -CHCCaHa) *C0 2 Et 

^ ch 3 , co , c 3 h 7 + h 2 s + co 2 + c 2 h 3 oh 

This compound like tothyl thioacetoacetate reacted with sodium 
with evolution of hydrogen and formation of a sodium derivative. 
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Alkyl derivatives, prepared by the action of alkyl halides on the 
sodium derivative, appear to be S-ethers. 


CHs 


ch 3 

1 

RI 

1 

CSNa 


C-SR 

II 


II 

cc 2 h 3 


og 2 h- 

CO*Et 


CO„Et 


The absence of thiol group in these compounds was confirmed as 
they could neither decolourise alcoholic solution of iodine nor could 
give lead salt and the absence of a thioketonic group was inferred 
from their inoapability to react normally with phenylhydrazine in the 
cold with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. Phenylhydrazine at 
higher temperatures reacted with these compounds with evolution of 
mercaptans and formation of l-phcnyl-3-methyl-4-ethyl-5-ketopyra- 
zolone. On boiling with dilute acids these compounds evolved mer- 
captans and carbon dioxide. These facts assort the mobile nature of 
the sulphur atom in the /J-position to the carbethoxy group. 

Ethyl ethylthioacetoacetate furnished acetyl and benzoyl deriva- 
tives. The acylated products do not contain any thiol group. They 
react with phenylhydrazine forming symmetrical acetyl- and benzoyl- 
phenylhydrazine respectively and l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-ethyl-5-keto- 
pyrazolone. Thus it becomes conclusive that phenylhydrazine 
primarily knocked off the acyl groups and then reacted with the 
liberated ethyl ethylthioacetoacetate and formed the corresponding 
pyrazolone. 

The action of Grignard’s reagent supports such a structure 
for the acyl derivatives. The acetyl derivative, on treatment with 
ethylmagnesium bromide, furnished methylcthylketone and ethyl 
ethylthioacetoacetate was regenerated. 


CH, 

C S-COCH., 

<:h 3 

CH, 

CO 

CSMgBr 

|| CflHftMgBr 

1 

II 

C' CjHj 

C0 2 Et 

C„H S 

oc s h 5 

C0 2 Etr 


HS C 2 H, 

I 

<JH 3 — C®C — C0 2 Et 
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It can safely be concluded that the effect of the thioketonie 
group on the second hydrogen atom of the methylene group in 
close proximity is exactly identical with that of the first. 

Experimental, 

Ethyl ethylthioacetoaoetate . — Ethyl ethylacetoacetate (100 g.) 
was dissolved in alcohol (200 c. c.) saturated with hydrochloric acid 
gas at 0° and sulphuretted hydrogen was slowly bubbled for 8 
hours at 0°. The whole mass was then treated with ‘excess of ice- 
cold water and the oil was extracted with ether. The ethereal so- 
lution was dried and the red oil obtained after removal of ether was 
diluted to three times the volume with rectified spirit. Freshly pre- 
pared lead oxide was added to the solution under constant stirring, 
at 0°. The precipitated lead salt was decomposed with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, when an emulsion was obtained which was extracted 
with ether, dried and distilled after removal of the solvent. A red 
oil (b. p. 85° /14 mm ) was obtained in 80% yield. (Found : C, 64*9; 
H, 8*1; S, 18*1. C 8 Hi 4 0 2 S requires C, 66*1; H, 8 04; 8, 18*31 per 
cent). 

l-Phcnrjl-3-methyl-A ethyl-5-ketopyrazolone . — Ethyl ethylthioaceto- 
acetate (5 g ) was treated with phenylhydrazine (2*6 g ), when 
sulphuretted hydrogen began to evolve briskly. When the reaction 
was moderated the whole mass was heated on a water bath for 2 
hours. The product was washed several times with petroleum ether 
and finally crystallised from methyl alcohol in needles, m. p. 108°. 
(Found: N, 13*51. C )2 H I4 ON a requires N, 13*81 percent). 

Ketone hydrolysis of ethyl ethylthioacetoaoetate . — Ethyl ethyl- 
thioacetoacetate (16 g.) was boiled with dilute sulphuric aoid (10%, 
100 c. c.) and after 5 hours when no more sulphuretted hydrogen or 
carbon dioxide was evolved ; the aqueous residue was repeatedly ex- 
tracted with ether and the liquid obtained after removal of the solvent 
was found to be methylpropylketone; the semicarbazone, m. p. 100°, 
the melting point not being depressed when mixed with an authentic 
specimen. 

Ethyl p-ethylmercapto-a-etkylcrotonate . — Molecular sodium (2*6 g.) 
was added under ice-cooling to ethyl ethylthioacetoacetate (20 g.) in 
dry benzene (50 o.o.) and after 3 hours, ethyl bromide (15% 
more than theoretical) was added. The whole mass was then 
refluxed for 6 hours on a water-bath, poured into water and the ben- 
zene layer collected. The oil obtained after removing benzene was 
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distilled at 95°/ 14mm., yield 60%. (Found: C, 60*8; H, 91; 
8, 15*1. Ci 0 Hj 8 O a S requires G, 59‘4; H, 8*9 ; 6, 15*8 per cent). 

Ethyl P-isobutylmeTcapto-a-ethylcTOionate. — Ethyl ethylthioaceto- 
acetate (5 g.) dissolved in benzene (20 c. c.) was added slowly to an 
alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide (0*6 g. sodium in 10 c.c. 
alcohol) and after 3 hours isobutyl iodide (6 g.) was added. The 
oil obtained as before was distilled after removal of benzene in 
vacuum and the fraction, b.p. 100° /15 mm. collected, yield 4 g. 
(Found: C, 62*38; S, 18*6. C 12 H 22 0 2 S requires C, 62*6; S, 13*9 
per cent). 

Ketone hydrolysis of the alkylated products . — Ethyl /?-ethylmer- 
capto-a-ethylcrotonate (10 g.) was heated with sulphuric acid (10%, 
76 c.c.) and the condenser was connected to two bubblers containing 
alcohol. The heating was continued till no more mercaptan was 
detected by lead acetate paper. The alcoholic solutions were then 
treated with excess of alcoholic solution of iodine, diluted with water 
and extracted by means of ether. The oil obtained after removal of 
ether was identified as diethyl disulphide (b.p. 152°). (Found : S, 
51*9. Calc. : S, 52*41 per cent). 

Action of phenylhydrazine on alkylated products — Ethyl /3-ethyl 
mercapto-a-ethylcrotonate and phenylhydrazine were heated to boil- 
ing on the sand-bath in a test tube, the test tube being connected 
with an alcoholic washer. After 1 hour the alcohol in the washer was 
treated with excess of alcoholic solution of iodine and the oil obtained 
after diluting with excess of water was identified to be diethyl disul- 
phide. The residue in the test tube after washing with petroleum 
ether furnished l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-ethyl-5-ketopyrazolone. m. p. 
108°, the mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen was unchanged. 

Ethyl ft-acetylmercapto-a-ethylcrotonate.— Ethyl ethylthioaceto- 
acetate (20 g.) was treated with molecular sodium (2*5 g.) in benzene 
(100 c.c.) under ice-cooling and after 3 hours acetyl chloride (10 g.) was 
added under vigorous shaking and the mixture heated on the water-bath 
for 6 hours. The sclution was poured into excess of water and the 
benzene repeatedly washed with water. On removing the solvent the 
product distilled at 105°/12 mm. (Found: C, 55*1; H, 7*0; 8, 14*3. 
C, 0 H lfl 0 3 S requires C, 65*5; H, 7*4; S, 14*81 per cent). The same 
acetyl derivative was obtained by the action of thioacetic anhydride 
(70 g.) and pyridine (1 c.c.) upon ethyl thioacetoacetate (20 g.). 

Ethyl P-benzoylmercapto-a-ethylcrotonate. — Ethyl ethylthioaceto- 
acetate(20 g.) and sodium (2*5 g.) reacted with benzoyl ohloride (15 g.) 
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in a manner similar to the preceding experiment and furnished 
an oil, b.p. 185°/ 18 mm. (Found: C, 641; S, 11*9. C ls HigO s S 
requires C, 64'7; S, 11'60 per cent). 

Action of phenylhydrazine on acetylated product. — Ethyl /3-acetyl* 
mercapto-a-ethylcrotonate was treated with phenylhydrazine in the 
cold, when the mixture gradually became warm and the mass 
solidified with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. When no more 
sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved the product was extracted witK 
ether and crystallised from methyl alcohol, m.p. 125°. It is identical 
with acetylphenylhydrazine. (Found : N, 18 75. Calc. : N, 18*71 
per cent). The ether extract left a viscous oil after removal of ether 
and the oil on heating on the water-bath for 3 hours furnished 
l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-ethyl-5-ketopyrazolone, m.p. 108°. • . 

Action of phenylhydrazine on benzoylated product. — Ethyl /3-benzo- 
ylmercapto-a-ethylcrotonate was treated with phenylhydrazine, when 
heat was developed and the mass solidified. symBenzoylphenyl- 
hydrazine was isolated as in the previous case, m.p. 168°; the 
mixed m.p. with a known sample was unchanged; yield theoretical. 

Action of cthylmagnesium bromide on ethyl (i-ace tylmercapto-a- 
ethylcrotonate. — Ethyl /3-acetylmercapto-a-ethylcrotonate (15 g.) dis- 
solved in ether (100 c.c.) was added drop by drop over magnesium- 
ethyl bromide prepared by dissolving magnesium (2*5 g.) in ethyl 
bromide (15 g.) cooled in ice and the mixture left overnight. The 
granular white precipitate was filtered and acidified with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and the oil obtained was extracted with ether, the ethereal 
extract dehydrated and distilled at 85°/14 mm. It was identified to 
be ethyl ethylthioacetoacetate. (Found : S, 17*9. Calc. : S, 18*3 
per cent). 

The ethereal filtrate in the above experiment furnished a liquid 
which gave a semicarbazone, m.p. 135° identical with that of methyl- 
ethylketone. 

My sincere thanks are due to Sir P. C. R&y # for his keen interest 
in this investigation and also for the facilities granted. 


Palit Professor's Laboratory, 
University College of Scibncr, 
Calcutta. 


Received March 4, 1933. 




The Behaviour of the Hydrochlorides of Organic Bases 
towards Chloroaurio Aoid. On the Constitution of 
the Abnormal Auric Chloride Complexes. 

J3y Dinesh Chandra Ssn. 

Fenner and Tafel (Ber., 1899, 32, 3220) have found that the hydro* 
chlorides of piperidine, quinoline, isopropylamine azfd 2 : 5-dimethyl* 
pyrrolidine react with auric chloride in two different ways under 
different conditions forming two types of complex compounds, 
one being represented by the formula X (AuC 1 4 ) (I) while the other is 
represented by X 2 (AuCl 5 ) (II), where X stands for the organic basic 
radical. The first type of compounds is produced when the reaction 
takes place in aqueous medium while the second type is generated in 
alcoholic solution containing free hydrochloric acid. Compounds of 
the formula X(AuCl 4 ) are evidently similar to those of the alkali 
metals, but chlorides of sodium, potassium, etc., produce no 
complexes of the second type. The latter type of complexes can be 
represented by either of the following three constitutional formulae : 
(1) X 2 (AuC1 5 ), (2) X(AuCI 4 )‘ XC1, (3) AuC 1 3 - 2 XC1. Formula 

(1) (Fenner and Tafel, loc. cit.) can of course be explained on the 
basis of Werner’s theory assuming the valency of gold to be three, 
the valency of the two extra chlorine atoms being satisfied by the 
electropositive basic radicals; but then the co-ordination number 
becomes five which is rather unusual in common auric complexes. 
Moreover, it is not possible to explain the chemical and physical 
properties of these compounds on the basis of the above formula. 

The present investigation was undertaken with a view to throw 
light on the constitution of these complexes by determinatipn of the 
molecular conductivity and molecular volume of some of the typical 
complexes. Incidentally, complexes of different organic bases other 
than those used by Fenner and Tafel (loc cit.) have also been 
prepared. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the compounds . — Compounds of the types of 
X(AuC 1 4 ) and X 2 (AuC 1 5 ) have been prepared exactly by following the 
method of Fenner and Tafel (loc. cit.), only chloroauric acid has been 
used in place of auric chloride. The hydrochlorides of organic bases 
employed were quinoline, piperidine, ethylamine, benzylamine and 
trimethyl&mine. The complexes of the first two were already pre- 
pared by the above investigators who were, however, unable to prepare 

5 
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compounds of the type X 9 (AuC 1 9 ) with the hydrochlorides of some 
of the organic bases. The author also failed to prepare compounds 
of this type with benzylamine and trimethylamine hydrochlorides, 
only the normal compounds being prepared both in aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions. Ethylamine hydrochloride, however, behaved like 
the hydroohlorides of quinoline, piperidine, etc., and an abnormal 
compound was obtained from alcoholic solution containing hydrochloric 
acid. The formation of these two types of complexes does not depend 
on the concentration of the reactants; it entirely depends upon the 
medium. The same normal salt, X(AuClj) always formed in 
aqueoiis medium by varying the concentration of the reactants, but 
the maximum yield was obtained by treating chloroauric acid with 
molecular proportions of the basic hydrochlorides. Similarly the 
same compound X a (AuCl 5 ) formed by varying the concentration 
of the reactants in alcoholic hydrochloric acid medium, maximum 
yield being obtained with twice the molecular proportion of basic 
hydrochloride per molecule of chloroauric acid. The second type of 
compounds was also obtained by heating an alcoholic solution of 
X(Au Cl 4 )in presence of hydrochloric acid. The composition of the 
complexes are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Compounds. 

lormulm. 

M. p. 

Found. 

Theoretical 

Quinolinium 
auric chloride 

C 9 H a N'(AuCI 4 ) 

*238* 

Au, 41*98% 
Cl, 29-85 

4‘2 % 

30*28 

Quinolinium auric 

chloride-quino- 

C 9 H a N(AuCl 4 )* 

180 

Au, 31*1*2 

31*05 

linium chloride 

C 9 H 8 NCI 


Cl, 27-76 

27 97 

Piperidinium 
auric chloride 

C 9 Hi 9 N(AuCI 4 ) 

206* 

Ae, 46-88 

Cl, 33-28 

46*35 

33*41 

Piperidinium auric 
chloride-pipe ri- 

C 8 H 19 N(AuCI 4 )* 

• 183* 

Au, 36-02 

Cl, 82 46 

30*05 

32*48 

dinium chloride 

CjllijNCl 


N, 6*13 

5*12 

Etbylammoniunj 
auric chloride 

C 9 HgN (AuCI 4 ) 

105* 

Au, 60*89 

Cl, 36*9*2 

51-17 

36*09 

Ethylammonium auric 
chloride-ethylammon- 

C 9 H,N (AuCI 4 r 


Au, 42*6 

42*2 

ium chloride 

CjHj NCI 

70* 

Cl, 37 78 

38 05 

Benzylammonium 
auric chloride 

CjHijN (AuClg) 

1G8* 

Au, 44*19 

Cl, 31*98 

44*07 

31*77 

Trimethrlammonium 
auric chloride 

CjHj 9 N (AuC1 4 ) 

220* 

Au, 49-4 

Cl, 36-42 

49*37 

36*6 


* The melting point of CsHi 9 N(AuCl 4 )'C 9 H 19 NCI, recorded by Fenner end Tefel 
(loo. eit.) wee 170*,mnob lower then the ectuel melting point of the eubetence probebly 
doe to the preeenoe of eome imparities in the compound prepared by these author*. 
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Determination of conductivity and molecular volume. — The 
following tables contain the results of specific resistances of the 
complexes of types X(AuC 1 4 ) and X 3 (AuCl 5 ) and of an equi* 
molecular mixture of X(AuC 1 4 ) and XC1 and also of the molecular 
volumes of XC1, X(AuC 1 4 ) and X 2 (AuC 1 4 ) when X represents either 
a piperidinium or a quinolinium radical. 


Table“II. 

Base quinoline. 

Sp. resistances observed in alcoholic solution at 31°. 


Cone, in m. moles/ litre ... 

j 

2 5 

1-25 

0*625 

0*3125 

Quinolinium auric 

chlondc-quinolinium 

chloride 

211 

352 

583 

949 

1445 

Equimol. mixture 
of quinolinium auric 
chloride and quino- 
linium chloride 

212 

351 

582 

949 

1445 


Table III. 

Base piperidine. 

Sp. resistances observed in alcoliolie solution at 23°. 


Cone, in m. moles 'litre 

10 5 

2*5 

125 

Piperidinium auric 
chlonde-pipendi- 
nium chloride 

137 

23S 

407 

705 

Equimol. mixfcme or 
piperidinium auric 
chloride' and piperidi- 
nium chloride 

141 

23') 

408 

706 


Table IV. 

Base quinoline. 

Molecular volumes at 25°. Sp. gr. determined ii/ xylene medium. 



Auric 

Quino- T 

‘ Auric 

Quino- 

Quinolinium 


chloride. 

linium 

chloride 

linium 

auric chloride 


• 

chloride. 

& quino- 
linium 
chloride 
calo. 

auric 

chloride 

obs. 

& quino- 
linium chloride. 

calc. obs. 

Bp. gr. 

4*3 

1*45 

— 

191 

— 17C2 

Mol. vol. 

70 

114*1 

184*1 

245 

3591 860 
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Table V. 

Bate piperidnie. 

Molecular volumes at 25°. Sp. gr. determined in xylene medium. 


Auric 

chloride. 

Piperidi- Auric 
nium chloride 

chloride, and pi- 
peridi* 
mum 
chloride 
calc. 

Piperidi- 
nium auric 
chloride 
observed. 

Piperidinium 
auric chloride and 
piperidinium 
chloride. 

calc. obs. 

8p. gr. 4*3 

1*2S — 

1*837 

— IT, 79 

Mol. vol. 70 

95 105 

231*3 

320 3 325*5 


Discussion. 



Compounds of the type X 2 (AuCI 3 ) arc unstable in an aqueous 
or acetone medium. Though they arc solublo and fairly stable in 
cold alcohol, they decompose in hot alcoholic medium, X (AuCl 4 ) 
being one of the products of decomposition in each case. They are 
very stable in alcohol containing free hydrochloric acid 6ven at the 
boiling temperature When the yellow salts X 2 (AuCl s ) were 
treated with a little acetone, they gradually turned white, the white 
crystals were separated, and identified to be the corresponding 
basic hydrochlorides which being sparingly soluble in acetone separa- 
ted out, while the more soluble X(AuC 1 4 ) remained in a state of 
solution. On the other hand, when the salts were treated with 
water, the more soluble basic hydrochloride went into solution lea- 
ving the less soluble normal salt in the undissolved Btnte. The 
separation of the two components under these two conditions was near- 
ly quantitative. It was also possible to make the two components 
X(AuC1 4 ) and XC1 combine together by warming the equimolecular 
quantities of the two salts in alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 

The molecular weights of some of the salts were determined by. 
the previous authors (foe. cit .) in alcoholic solution by the ebullios- 
copic method and it was noticed that in the case of piperidinium 
chloride and piperidinium auric chloride, the observed molecular 
weights were in agreement with their theoretical values within the 
limits of experimental error, but that of^the abnormal salt, X a (AuCl 6 ) 
was found to be nearly half of the actual value as calculated from 
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the formula. This might probably be due to the decomposition 
of the complex salt into the constituent molecules because of its 
unstablity under the experimental conditions. 

*The easy decomposition of the AuCl,, 2XC1 into the two 
components X AuCl 4 and XC1 even by the simple addition of 
water or acetone or molecular weight data cannot be explained 
by X s (AuC 1 3 ). From our results on molecular volumes and 
specific resistances it is evident that the compounds X 2 (AuC 1 5 )* 
should be represented as a molecular compound ef the type 
X(AuC 1 4 ), XC1, because it was noticed that the formation of complexes 
like C 9 H 8 N(AuC 1 4 ) and C 3 H 12 N(AuC 1 4 ) were attended by an 
expansion in volume, nearly 33% in the first case and 40% in the 
second, whereas the formation of C 3 H la N(AuCl 4 )' C 5 Hi 3 NC1 or # 
the corresponding quinolinium chloride derivative was not attended 
with any alteration in volume. When the molecular volumes and 
specific resistances of XC1 and X(AuCl 4 ) are added, the values are 
found to be equal to those of X 2 (AuCl 3 ) complexes. 

Thus it is definitely established that of the two molecules of 
XC1 linked to each molecule of AuC 1 3 , in X a (AuCl 3 ) or AuC 1 3 , 
2XC1, one forms a oomplex X (AuC 1 4 ) which itself forms a molecular 
compound with the second molecule of XC1 

Summary 

1. The normal and abnormal salts of auric chloride and piperi- 
dinium, quinolinium , and cthylammonium salts have been prepar- 
ed. The normal salts ‘ only have been obtained in the case of 
benzylammonium and trimethylammonium chlorides. 

2. Complexes of the type X 2 (AuC 1 3 ) named as abnormal 
auric chlorides of gold have been shown to be molecular compounds 
of the type X(Au('l 4 ), XC1. 

My thanks are due to Sir P. C. Buy for the kind interest he 
took during the investigation 

University Colleof of Scienh 

and TrfrHNorxjOT. CaI/CUTta. Receded July SB, 1933. 




The Adsorbabilities of the Ions. 

By K. S. Gururaja Doss. 

Mukherjee {Trans. Faradaij So e., 1921, 16 103) has proposed an 
interesting theory explaining the origin and the neutralisation of the 
charge on a colloidal particle. The origin of the charge is supposed 
to be due to the adsorption of ions by the atoms in the surface by 
virtue of their chemical affinity. On account of this charge, ions of 
the opposite sign are drawn near the surface. Among them, those* 
which have their kinetic energy less than W, the energy required to 
separate the ion from the surface are considered as not “free”. The 
number of such "bound” ions determines the diminution in the 
charge of the surface. On the basis of the above assumptions, an 
equation connecting 0$, the fraction of the original charge left unneu- 
tralised after electrical adsorption, with C, the concentration of the 
ion (getting adsorbed) in the bulk solution, has been derived for the 
idealised case in which “there is no chemical affinity acting between 
the ions of opposite sign.” The equation so deduced ^has been 
tested and found to be of the right form to express the experimental 
results. An attempt is made in this paper to discuss the significance 
of the constants in the equations worked out. 

It has been shown (Mukherjee, loc. cit.) that 

} 

i i k i ]VlkT 

where no = fc n, 2 . u. c 

«i 

(Mukherjre’s expression for h 0 contains the negative exponent, which 
is evidently a slip). The symbols employed have the following 
significance . 

l-0 9 =Fraction of the total charge on the surface neutralised. 

»i= Valency of the ions ohemically adsorbed. 

n 2 , C, u= Valency, concentration, and mobility respectively of the 
oppositely charged ions in the liquid in contact with the surface. 


-<>, = *0 jc. . 


do + co Q 
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k = Boltzmann constant. 

T= Absolute temperature. 

W — The energy required to separate an ion from an oppositely 
charged surfaoe. 

k t , fcj = Constants for the significance of which see the original 
paper by Mukherjee ( loe. cit.). 

As Mukherjee (loc cit.) points out, k i contains the “Nn j” term. 
Splitting it ard collecting the universal constants together, wo get, 


1 — 0 3 = fc 3 . ue 


W/kT 


where k 5 = = 


• 0{n 2 (« 2 -« ,)d 2 + « 1 M 2 d 9 8 } 

K 


i ue »7*T. n ,» a - 


This constant k r , depends only on the spattal distribution of 
charge on the surface and on the kinetic factors other than the mobi- 
lity, determining the coillision frequency. 

When W is much loss than kT, we can put, 

1 _ {n ? (n 2 -n,)fl a f w , n 2 g 2 a } . 

C 5 1-0* 

The right hand side expression is the reciprocal of the concentra- 
tion atjwhich a fraction 1 — 0 2 of the total charge is neutralised and 
hence can be used as a measure of the adsorbability of the ion. 

We shall now proceed to work out the theoretical lyotropic series. 
Let A m . A b , .4, and A g be the adsorbabilities of monovalent, diva- 
lent, trivalunt, and quadrivalent ions respectively, f.ct u m , «*, 
u , and «7 be the corresponding mobilities. 


If 0 2 is very neaily equal to 1, we get, A < un a 2 
.'. A m A b : A, • A g ■ u m Au b : 9u ( : 16u t . 
It0 3 is very nearly zero, A<u(n a 2 -n,n a ) 

A m : A b : A, : A g : : 0 u m : 2 u b : Ouf . 12u, . 
If A <u (2n a 2 -»,» a ) 

A m : A t r A , : A 9 : : u m : 6 u b : 1 6u, : 28 u t . 
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Table I gives the theoretical adsorbabilities of various ions as 
worked out on the above basis. Thus we arrive at the lyotropic 
series : 

For 0 2 = 1, Th>Al>H>Ba>Sr>Ca>Mg>Cs>Rb>K> 

Ag>Na>Li. 

= Th>Al>Ba>H>Sr>Ca>Mg>Cs>Rb>K> 

Ag>Na>Li. 

6„ = 0, Th> Al>Ba> Sr> t , a>Mg> >H>Cs >Rb>K> 

Ag>Xa>Li. 

We shall new proceed to work out the empirical lyotropic series 
from the data cited by Mukherjee (foe. cit.). As the data are 
limited to mono- and divalent ions we shall consider only those cases. 
From the general formula for adsorbability, 

^ m _ ^2 

A h 2 + u h ' 


Also we know, 


k-. = 


k, 


uc 


\V hT 


n i?i 


1 7t 2 



1 

W JkT 
r 


■ n in . 2 


If W is much less than kT, - M - [k 0w and k 0& are the 

w b n Oft 

values of k 0 for the monovalent and the divalent ions respectively] 


A m _ 2 k t>m 

^ b kn/, 2 + 20* 


-1* * <li 


* 


: fro } 


2 + 20 s 
*2 


If 0 2 =O, 

A,„ ■ 

: A t : 

^0 m ■ 

cv/» 0 ,.. 

if e. 2 =i 

A m 

A t : 

• K,» 

3 fc 

if 0 9 =i, 

A m 

: A t : 

0 »;» ■ 

2 k oft . 


Table II gives the experimental values of the adsorbabilities cal- 
culated by the above equations. Thus the empirical lyotropic series 
works out to be 

6 
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for 0 9 = 1, H, Hg > Ba > K > Na 
0 2 — 4, H, Ag > Ba >'K > Nn 

0 2 =O, Ba » H, Ag > K > Na. 

Thus we find that in the case of 0 2 = J the theoretical series gives 
Ba > H and the empirical series gives the order H > Ba. So, it 
would be of interest to comparo the theoretical and the empirical 
values of the relative adsorbabilitics of H and Ba over the whole 
range of the* values of 8$. 


Now 


• 1 H / .1 


na 


= “H 

"Ut) a 


(Theoretical*. 

.4 I A =A" 


1 T Ha 


e . 


H' Ba /,• na '1 + 0 , 


(Experimental). 


and 


Table III gives the empirical and the theoretical values of /1h /-4b» 
as calculated from the above formula. The theory and the experiment 
agree only at 0 2 =O. As 0 a increases gradually to unity, the devia- 
tion also progressively increases. The maximum disparity is got 
when #2 = 1 ( i.c ., in the region of dilute solutions where maximum 
agreement is to be expected). Throughout the II ion is adsorbed to a 
greater extent than what is predicted by the theory. It is seen in 
particular that between the limits 0 2 = O‘.‘I8 and 0 2 = O , o4, the theore- 
tical curve indicates Ba > H, whereas the experimental curve shows 
the reverse. No doubt the theoretical curve has been derived on 
the assumption TP .<< W. Even if this simplification is not made 
it only makes the agreement between theory and experiment worse. 

These results should not be interpreted as invalidating the general 
theory forwarded by Mukherjee. On the other hand, they hint at 
other fuctors which may be at play as has already been envisaged 
by the author of the theory. First, the interaction of the H ions 
with the primarily adsorbed anions is mainly of a chemical nature. 
The potential energy A, determining the adsorbability has to be con- 
sidered in this case as consisting of the sum of IP, the electrical 
potential energy which has been formulated for the idealised case 
and B, in which the potential energy arising out of all other types 
of interactions (such as deformation) is included. Secondly, the 
electrical adsorptioh of a divalent ion iB in some respeots different 
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from that of the univalent ion. This becomes clear when one con- 
siders the mutual repulsion between the two univalent kations when 
they are simultaneously electrically adsorbed by a divalent anion 
which is absent when a divalent kation is adsorbed; again considering 
the electrical adsorption by a primarily adsorbed univalent anion, it 
is seen that the divalent kation brings about a reversal of charge, 
an effect absent in the case of univalent kations. 'Lastly, the pri- 
marily adsorbed ions cannot definitely be known. Divalent (presum- 
ably the silicate ions) and univalent ions may both lie present in 
this particular case. These factors account for the disparity between 
the theory and the experimental data, and, the existence of a general 
parallelism between theorj and observation even when H ions are 
taken into consideration possibly indicates that the potential energy 
.1 TV + H) is the main factor in determining the adsorbability 

of the ions. 


Table I*. 


Adsorbability for 


Ion. 

Mobility 

<X> 

tv 

II 

— 4. 

# 2 =■ 0. 

11 

311*0 

314*0 

314-0 

0 

C* 

6S 0 

08 -0 

68*0 

0 

Kb 

67*5 

67,5 

67 *5 

0 

K 

61*6 

64*6 

64 6 

0 

A* 

54-0 

54*0 

54*0 

0 

Na 

43-4 

43’ 4 

13*4 

0 

Li 

33-3 

33*3 

33*3 

• 

0 

Da 

3 VI 

-222-0 

332*0 

111-0 

Sr 

51*9 

208*0 

311*0 

104-0 

Ca 

51-9 

208*0 

311*0 

104*0 

Mg 

45-9 

184-0 

275-0 

92*0 

A1 

400 

300*0 

600-0 

240*0 

Th 

23*5 

376*0 

658*0 

282*0 
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Table II*. 

Absorbability for 


Ion. 

A* 0 x 100. 


** -= 1. 

11 

h = 0 

Na 

0*76 


0-70 

0-76 

0*76 

K 

0*87 


0'*s7 

0*87 

0*87 

H 

5*0 


5*0 

5*0 

5*0 

Ag 

rr 9 _ 


.V» 

5 V 

•5-0 

Ba 

ii.a 


3-Ji. 

IV 

/ : 



Table III. 




inn) 

0*1 

l)’3 0*5 

US 

ro 

Ah /A Dm 

... 0 00 

Olifi 

in »ii 0 M .c» 

1 *-7 

i*jj 

(Theoretical) 






An / A^ 

... n*0u 

>*33 

1184 1-Jl 

L t.l 

1 8L 


(Experimental) 


SUMMARY. 

Certain data on ionic adsorption have been considered in view of 
Mukherjee’s theory; the adsorbability of the H ion as compared with 
that of the lia ion is shown to be higher than whufc the formulation 
for the idealised case of eleetrieal adsorption would predict which 
hints at importance of factors such as deformation in the considera- 
tion of the adsorbability of the H ion. 

Department or Chemistry 

Central Cou.n.p, Banoaiow . litrntrd Mnnh ]:i, 1033. 

* Tables I and II contain only the relative adaorbabilities at particular values 
of $ 2 . The absolute values cannot be determined a* j$» unknown. 



The Kinetics of Slow Coagulation. Part I. 

By D. N. Ghosh. 

It is well known that Stnolucbowski's equation for the rapid 
coagulation of a colloid proves unsatisfactory when it is extended 
to cases of Blow coagulation. The process of slow coagulation of 
a colloid is generally autocatalytic in nature where the rate of 
coagulation is given by the* characteristic S-shaped cur\ps. 

An examination of the data obtained by Ishizaka (Z. yhysikal. 
Chem., 1918, 83, 97), Gann (K<>U. Chan. Beih., 1916 fc 8, 65). 
Lotlermoser ( Kolloid Z., 1914, 18, 145) and others in the light of 

Smoluchowski’s theory, showed that the autocatalytic nature of a 
coagulation process cannot be explained on the basis of the above 
theory. Even in cases where the coagulation process has lost its 
autocatalytic nature, marked divergences from Smoluchowski's 
theory have been observed. Thus ultra-microscopic measurements 
of the rate of coagulation by Steacie (<7. Phys. Chem., 1930, 34, 
1850), Kruyt and van Arkel ( Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 29) with 
different colloids have shown that although the process is not auto* 
catalytic in nature, the rate of coagulation is distinctly slower than 
that required by Smoluchowski’s theory. Similar divergences be- 
come apparent from an examination of the experimental data of 
Desai (Trans. Faraday Sac., 1928, 24, 181). 

Westgren and lteitstotter (J. Phys. Chan., 1922, 28, 6371) 
have pointed out that Smoluchowski’s theory should apply only to 
monodisper-o sol. According to them the divergences from the 
theory are due mainly to (/) polydispersc nature of the colloid, 
and, (») presence of traces of electrolytes in the colloid. In the 
present paper using Odin’s sulphur sol it has been shown that 
.Smoluchowski’s theory breaks down even when the sol is 
monodisperse ; the sol is free from traces of icnogenic impurities, 
.and is so dilute that its coagulation is no longer *autocataly tic. 

Experimental. 

The* sample of sulphur sol was prepared by the method given 
by Bassett and Durrant (J. Chan. Soc., 1931, 2933 ) and from this 
a sample of monodisperse sol was obtained by the following method. 
The sol was just made turbid by the addition of a few drops of 
2N-NaCl, allowed to stand for sometime, after which the coagulum 
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was separated by filtration through a Zsigmondy membrane filter.. 
This process was repeated several times and the coagulum obtained 
during the last fraction was dissolved in distilled water when a 
clear sol was obtained. It has been shown by Od&n (Kolloid Z. 9 
1911, 8 , 186) that the colloid obtained by the above method is a 
monodisperse sol. 

The tyndallmeter described by the author in a previous paper 
v J • Indian Chem . Soc., 1933, 9, 599) has been used for measuring 
the rate of coagulation of the monodisperse sol using potassium 
chloride as the coagulating electrolyte. To a measured volume of the 
sol a known amount of electrolyte was added and this mixture was 
used on the tyndallmeter. The intensity of the scattered beam 
,was measured at definite intervals of time; the experimental values 
have been plotted in Figs. 1 and 2. From these figures the 
times corresponding to the same stage of coalescence of the sol have 
been obtained and are given in Tables I and II. 

Fig. 1. 


Light scattering — time curves for cone . sol 



Fio. 2. 

Light scattering — time curves for dil. sol. 
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Table I. 

Sol concentration = 40 mg. of sulphur per litre. 


Curves 

1. 

11 . 

III. 

TV 

V 

VI. 





Electrolyte cone, 
in.m Is. /liter— ^ 1 10 

87*5 

T) 

70 

05 

(|0 


Ratio values. 


Intensity 

(scale 

readings). 

T 

(sec.) 

Ti 

Tl 

Ts 


T 5 Ti/T. TjIT. 

Tj IT. 

/«/T. 

t 5 /t. 

88 5 

9 

<>9 

180 

3< 

030 

1*21*2 

7-0 

*2o*0 

406 

70 

134-0* 

88 

1*2 

hO 

271 

1 V» 

780 

1060 

0 0 

22*8 

38 

05 

140 

87 

11 

99 

*290 

570 

9% 

... 

7 0 

20*7 

iu*7 

711 

• •• 

So 

18 

117 

33U 

033 

1140 

• •• 

0 5 

18-3 

351 

63 0 

... 

85 

*21 

13-4 

3(>3 

093 

1*270 

... 

6*4 

17*3 

33-2 

00*4 


81 

•24 

150 

3% 

750 

1404 


02 

10*5 

31 '2 

58*5 



Table II. 

Sol concentration = 0*3 mg. of sulphur per litre. 


Curves — ^ 

T. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
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(Beale 
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(sec.) 









90 

9 

18 

39 

50 
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22 

42 

90 
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89 

36 

06 
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1*9 4*2 
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48 

87 
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1*8 4*3 
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66 
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260 

878 

846 1830 

CD 

© 

6*7 
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87*5 

81 

140 

315 

174 

1030 ... 

1*7 3*8 

56 

12*3 

*.i 
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Fio. 8. 



Simultaneously 'with the above measurements the absorption of 
light by the same sulphur sol has been followed by an experimental 
arrangement as shown in Fig. 3. A straight portion of the filament 
of 60 C. P. lamp was used as the light source A parallel beam 
obtained by means of a system of lenses and n suitable aperture 
waa rendered monochromatic by means of Zeiss light Alter (designed 
for the blue mercury line 4350) and after passing through a double 
cell having two exactly similar compartments was photographed on 
Ilford process plates having a speed of H. D. 50. One of the 
compartments of the double cell contained only the colloid, while 
the other contained the colloid with the added amount of electrolyte. 
On the photographic plate a pair of lines is obtained; one is due to 
the beam which has passed through the clear sol, while the other is 
due to that passing through the sol — electrolyte mixture. The 
intensity of the pair of lines was next measured by a Zeiss micro 
photometer. A comparison of the intensities of the pair of lines 
enables one to determine the rate of coagulation of the colloid as 
the amount of light absorbed, on which depends the intensity of the 
lines, is proportional to the rate of coagulation of the sol. It was 
necessary, however, to keep the experimental conditions exactly the 
same in every case. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 some of the photographs of the lines and 
copies of the prints obtained on the microphotograph are given. 
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Fig. 4. 



It will be seen that corresponding to any pair of 
lines A and B f in Fig. 4, a curve with two adjacent 
peaks C and D (Fig. 6) are obtained on the 
print of the microphotometer. The difference 
of the heights between these peaks is propor- 
tional to the difference in the intensities of the 
lines A and B , which in its turn represents the* 
difference in turbidity between the* sols in the 
two compartments of the double cell. In the 
present experiments these differences between 
the heights of the peaks for a series of lines 
obtained at different intervals have been taken # 
as a measure of the Btage of coagulation of the 
sol. 


Fig. 5. 



To correct for any variation in the intensity at different parts of 
the straight filament used as the source and also for any difference 
in the thickness of the walls of the cell, an initial reading was taken 
when a sample *of the srme sulphur sol was placed in both the 
compartments of the double cell and this reading was UBed as the 
zero qrror for the sub <. quent measurements. The experimental 
values are given in the Table III. 

7 
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Fig. 6. 


Light absorption — time curve for cono. sol. 



Table III. 

Sol concentration =40 mg. of sulphur per litre. 

Curves — > t, II. III. IV. V. VI. 

Electrolyte 
cone, in m. 


mols./ litre. — ^ 110 

Diff. in peak 240 

height. 

T 

87*5 

200 

Ti 

75 

175 

70 

165 

t 3 

64 

155 

Ti 

60 

145 

Ts 

T x T 

K.itio v.iluea 

Tj/'T 7VT. 7YT TJT. 

0*5 cm. 

(sec.) 

12 

56 

228 

-H 

CO 

6 ( :6 

990 

1*4 

19 

28*5 

58 

82 

1 

16 

90 

306 

420 

800 

1110 

66 

19 

263 

50 

71 

2 

30 

108 

480 

600 

912 

1320 

3*6 

16 

20'0 

30 

41 

3 

42 

126 

636 

760 

1002 

... 

3*0 

15 

18-8 

21 

... 

4 

54 

110 

822 

900 

1080 

... 

2*6 

15 

17 0 

20 



Mukherjee and Papaconstantiuou (Phil Mag , 1922, 44 , 305) have 
shown that according to Smoluchowski’s theory the values of the 
ratios Tj/T, T 2 /T, etc , must be constant for every electrolyte 
concentration, where T, T t , T 2 , etc., are the respective times to 
reach the same stage of coalescence. An examination of the 
experimental data given in Table I shows that although Smolu- 
chowski’s theory applies fairly well during the earlier stages of the 
coagulation process, marked divergences arc observed as the coagula- 
tion proceeds (cf. Mukherjee and Papaconstantinou, foe cit .; 
Westgren, Ark. Matim. Aetron. Fy$., 1918, 18, 1014 ; Mukherjee 
and Majuradar, J. Chem. 8oc., 1924, 125, 794) Thus the values of 
Tj/T vary from 7‘6 to 6‘2, and those of Tj/T from 40'6 to 81 '3. 
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Generally the values of the ratios T t /T, T a /T, etc., are continuously 
decreasing, showing that the rate is becoming more and more rapid 
than that required by the theory. The present experiments with a 
monodisperse sol thus do not agree with the conclusion of Westgren 
and Reitstotter (loc. fit.) that the breakdown of the Smoluchowski's 
theory in the case of slow coagulation is due to the polydispersity 
of the colloid. 

In Tabic II, are given the values obtained with a very diluto* 
monodisperse sulphur sol. The rate of coagulation <Jf the above 
sol can be clearly followed from Fig. 2. From the figure it is 
apparent that the S-shaped autocatalytic nature of the curve 
obtained with a fairly concentrated sol, disappears completely when 
the sol is made fairly dilute. From Table II we find that the • 
values of the ratios Tj/T, T 2 /T, etc., are fairly constant when 
the coagulation is rapid, but show a distinct decrease as the rate of 
coagulation decreases In the case of rapid coagulation, therefore, 
the results are in fair agreement with the theory, but when 
the case of slow coagulation is considered the above results clearly 
show that even when the sol is monodisperse and its rate of coagula- 
tion is not autocatalytic, Smoluchowski's theory does not hold 
strictly. 

The sulphur sol used in the present experiments was fairly free 
from electrolytes as impurities. Preliminary experiments with a 
sample of the sol which was dialysed to remove practically all 
traces of electrolytes did not give any better values for the ratios. 
It appears, therefore, that divergences from Smoluchowski's theory 
oannot be satisfactorily explained as being due to traoes of electroly- 
tes in the sol 

The values for the ratios Tj /T, T a /T, etc., during the earlier 
singes of coagulation, as obtained from measurements with the 
microphotometer and given in Table III, were also not constant 
but they continually decreased showing as before, that the rate of 
coagulation is more rapid than that required by Smoluchowski’s 
theory. 

Mecklenburg ( Kolloid Z., 1016, 16, 07) using colloidal sulphur has 
shown that the intensity of the scattered beam is proportional to 
the concentration of the particles in the sol so long as the diameter 
of the particles does not exceed It is possible that the 

deviations observed towards the later stages of ooagulation might 
be due to the size of the partioles exceeding the Meoklenburg limit 
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of 05 nn, when the intensity of the scattered beam would no longer 
be proportional to the velocity of coagulation. As, however, the 
results obtained with the Tyndallmeter are in general agreement 
with those obtained with the microphotometer, it is clear that the 
divergences from Smoluchowski’s theory as obtained in the present 
experiments are real and are not due to any shortcomings of the 
experimental arrangements used. 

It thus seems reasonable to conclude that all explanations based 
on such factors as deviations from monodispersity, presence of 
traces of electrolytes, etc., are inadequate to account for the diver- 
gences from Smoluchowski’s theory in the region of slow coagulation. 

The principal difference between slow and rapid coagulation is 
that in the former case the particles are only partially discharged 
whilst in the latter oase they are nearly completely so. In the case 
of slow coagulation this residual electric charge on the particles 
is thus too important a factor to be neglected and accordingly an 
attempt has been made to study the problem from this point of view. 
The results are given in the next part of this paper. 

The author wishes to express his best thanks to Dr. G. B. Banerji 
for the microphotometer prints and to Dr. P. B. Ganguly for the 
kind interest during the progress of this work. 


Physical Ch&mistbt Laboratory, 
SCXINCS COLLEOB, PATNA. 


Received May 1933 . 



The Kinetics of Slow Coagulation. Part II. 


By D. N. Ghosh. 

Numerous attempts have been made from time to tinge to experi- 
mentally verify Smoluchowski’s theory. Thus Westgren and 
Beitstotter (Z. phytikal. Chem., 1918, 92, 750), working with s coarse 
gold sol and Kruyt and van Arkel ( Rec . Trav. Chim., 1920, 39, 654), 
in the case of selenium sols have shown that Smoluchowski’s theory 
is capable of experimental verification in the region of rapid coagula- 
tion of colloids. When, however, attempts were made to verify 
Smoluchowski’s theory with respect to slow coagulation, the agree- 
ment with experimental data was not satisfactory. Thus Kruyt 
and van Arkel ( Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 29), Mukherjee and Papacon- 
stantinou (J. Chem. Soc., 1920, 117, 1563), Mukherjee and Mazumdar 
(ibid., 1924, 128, 785), Desai (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1928, 24, 181), 
Mehta and Miss Joseph (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 10, 182), work- 
ing with different sols have all found more or less marked divergences 
from the theory. 

Smoluchowski has accounted for the difference between slow and 
rapid coagulation by introducing a factor e in his equation for rapid 


coagulation, 



where e is unity in the case of rapid coagulation and has a value 
less than unity in the case of slow coagulation. This would mean 
that in the case of rapid coagulation all the collisions between 
completely discharged particles end in adherence, while in the 
case of slow coagulation only a fraction of them are so, owing to the 
residual oharges possessed by the particles. He further assumes 
that in the, latter case the fraction e remains a constant during the 
course of each ooagulation, whioh demands that all the different 
coagulation ourves should be “ affine ” to one another. But 
an examination of the series of ooagulation curves shows that 
this is f&r from the oase. This faot together with the general 
autoeatalytio nature of these ourves whioh oannot find a place 
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in Smoluchowski’s theory, goes definitely to show that the rates oi 
slow coagulation are being influenced by some additional factor, 
which vanishes when the particles are completely discharged. 

Now of the two factors, (i) the probability of collision and, (it) the 
probability of adherence, which determine coagulation, it is only the 
latter that is affected by the residual charge of the partially 
discharged particles (cf. Kruyt, A. Smith, “ Colloid Chemistry ” 
' Vol. 1, p. 307). It was hoped, therefore, that a consideration of the 
electrical energy possessed by the particles as they grow, might throw 
some light on the behaviour of the adherence factor during tlow 
coagulation. 

It has been shown by Burton (Phil. Mag., 1906, 12, 472), that a 
, colloid particle with its double layer can be considered as a charged 
condenser, having an energy E, given by the equation F=Q 8 /2(7, 
where Q is the charge and C is the capacity of the condenser. 
Further, if we assume (cf. Smoluchowski) P 2 , P 3 , P 4 , the double, 
triple and quadruple particles formed from the single particles P t as 
spherical, then their radii r 2 , r 3 , r 4 , etc., and capacities C 2 , C 3 , C 4 , 
etc., can easily be expressed in terms of r, and <7,, the radius and 
capacity of the primary particle. Thus, 

rg = r i \^ 2 =1-26 r, 
r 3 — 1‘44 r, 
r 4 = l*69 r, 
r 5 = P71r, 

Similarly the capacities (assuming <1, the thickness of the double 
layer for the primary particles to be the same as for the multiple 
particles) are as follows : 


ad 

•C 3 - * 2 07(7, 
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C 4 = 2*53C| 

C 9 = ^i=*2-92C,. 

a 


Now, if two charged condensers are joined together it can be 
proved that there is always a loss of electrical energy except when 
the initial potentials are the same. Thus, if Q lt Cj and V 1( and Q a * 
C a , and V 2 be the charges, capacities and potentials of two charged 
condensers, then the total energy before connecting is given by the 
equation, 


E 1= $. 

1 7 f, 2 


C* * 


After connecting we have, 


E 2 = 


2(6’ 1 + 6' a ) 


whence the loss of energy, 


E 



c t (Cj + cv 


} 


_ 1 (Q 1 ^ 2 ~ Q 

4 ‘ C]C 2 (C } +C 2 )- 

• 

This is equal to zero, only when Q}C 2 = Q 2 Cj 

or when -£? =-£». , i. e ., when 7 t = P a . 

( 2 

If then we assume that the charges q 2 , q 3 , q^, etc. of particles 
P a , P 3 , r 4 , etc., are equal to 2 q lt 3 q lt 4q, f etc., respectively. q, 
being the charge of the primary Pj, it will be possible to compute, 
the enorgj losses from equation (1) for the different eases corre»pon- 
ding to combination between differently sized particles ns in the 
following : 

Case 1. Combination between P { and P L . 

Energy lost=0, since the two particles are initially at the 
same potential. 
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Cate 2. Combination between Pi and P 2 . 

Energy lost - *. ^ W 

W 1 C, x l'59Cx x 2*590,. 


x 0-07=0-07 E,. [7E,= |i*rj 


Case 3. Combination between P, and P.,. 

Energy lost = 4 ( 2 ‘ 07 C,g, -3 g< 0,)» 
Energy lost 4-^ x 2 -o7C, x3 07C, 


= 0-14 x 0*14 E,. 

2 C ] 

Case 4. Combination between P, and P 4 . 
Energj !o.t = 


= 0-24 x = 0-24 Ei. 

2 C j 

Case 5. Combination between P, and P 3 . 

Energy lost = f i 2 -— C J =0-38 E,. 

w 1 C, x 2-92 C t x 3-92 C, 1 

Case 6. Combination between P 2 and P 2 . 

Energy lost =0, since both are at tbe same potential. 
Case 7. Combination between P 2 and P 3 . 

t. i * _i (2-07 C, x2 g,-3 9i xl-59 C,) 9 

En. W lort =1 fWc, xJo 7 C ' , « 3 .MC, ' 


=0-03 x q ~~ = °' 03 E \ 
20 | 


It will appear from tbe above calculations that the amounts 
of energy lost in the cases 1—7 are in the ration of 0 : 1 : 2 : 8*6 : 
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5*5: 0:0*5 which shows that the more complex the particles with 
whioh a primary particle combines, the greater is the loss of energy. 

If we assume with Burton (loc. cit.) that a colloid particle with 
its double layer can be considered as a charged condenser we can 
apply the above considerations in considering the distribution of 
charges with the growth of the particles. It has # been shown by 
Bene Audubert (Ann. Physik, 1022, 18, 5; Alexander “ Colloid Che- 
mistry,” Vol I, p. 360) that the particles in a sulphur sol are nearly 
spherical in form and ‘‘the aggregation conserves t'ie spherical form 
of the grains” Thus in the case of the sulphur sol studied here 
the distribution of the charge on the surface of the primary 9s well 
as of the complex particles remains uniform as in the case of metal- 
lic spherical condensers. Now, any unstable Bystem when left to 
itself will tend towards a state with minimum energy content. In 
other words, it will follow that course, in which there is maximum 
loss of energy. If then we regard a monodisperse sol — electrolyte 
mixture coagulating slowly as such a system and associate the rate 
of coagulation with the rate of loss of energy, it is apparent from the 
above considerations, that during the earlier stages there will be 
little tendency towards coagulation since as in case 1, the com- 
bination between two single particles to give a double one entails 

no loss of energy From the cases considered above it is apparent 
that in the case of a combination of a primary particle with a mul- 
tiple particle there is a greater loss of electrical energy than in the 
case of combination between two primary particles. This loss in- 
creases with the increase in the complexity of the multiple particle. 
Thus with the advance of coagulation the probability is that the 

particles will combine more and more with particles of gradually 
increasing complexity. This conclusion is supported by the ultra- 
mioroscopio observations of Wiegner (Koll. Chem. Beih., 1916, 
8, 65, and of Galecki (Z. anorg. Chew., 1912, 74, 174) who observed 
that during the process of slow coagulation instead of two primary 
partioles combining with eaoh other, the primary particles com- 
bined preferably with multiple particles. 

In slow ooagulation, therefore, with partially discharged particles 
the rate at any stage will depend on (a) the number of primary par- 
tioles, and, (b) the number of multiple particles. 

The 8-shaped autooatalytio nature of slow coagulation curves 
observed* by so many different investigators, can now be easily ex- 
plained. Initially (a) is high and (b) is low, whenoe the rate is slow 

9 
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as in the lower part of the S-shaped ourves. As (b) 1 is increasing 
and (a) is decreasing, a time soon comes when both (a) and (b) have 
considerably high values. It is here that the rate is very high as 
in the steep portion of the S-shaped curves. After this stage is 
passed there is a great diminution of (a) and though (b) is high, the 
rate is slowed down again as in tho top portion of the S-shaped 
curves. Thus it is the dearth of the multiple particles in the beginn- 
ing and the dearth of the primary partioles towards the end which 
are responsible for the slowness of the rate in the beginning and in 
the end. 

Att3mpts have been made to verify the above conclusions by 
diluting the sol and by inocculating the system with ooarse particles. 
When a sol is fairly diluted the autocatalytic nature of the 
coagulation process vanishes as can be seen dearly from Fig. 2 
in Part I (p. 510). Desai and Patel (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1930, 
26, 128) have also found that the coagulation of ThO s sol loses its 
autocatalytic nature on dilution According to the considerations 
advanced here, the effect of dilution is to decrease the concentration 
of primary particles in the system. For the rate of coagulation to 
increase, it is necessary that the concentration of both primary and 
complex particles must be high. In the case of the dilute sol the 
concentration of primary particles is fairly low from the beginning 
and hence the proportion between the concentration of primary and 
secondary particles always remains lower than that in the case of a 
concentrated sol. Consequently there is no abrupt rise in the rate of 
the reaction and the autocatalytic nature is much less prominent than 
that in the case of a concentrated sol. 


Fio. 1. 
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In a series of experiments, 0'5 c.o. of Bulphur sol was mixed with 
1‘5 o.c. of N/4-KC1 and 3 c.c. of water and the rate of coagulation 
was followed on the Tyndallmeter. The results are plotted in curve 
A of Fig. 1, which is distinctly autocatalytic. The experiments were 
repeated with sols which were inocculated with some coarse particles. 
The inocculation was done by adding to a fresh sample of the sol- 
electrolyte mixture, a few drops of the same mixture where coagula- 
tion has been allowed to proceed for a period of 10 and 14 minutes. 
The results are shown in the curves B and C of Fig. 1, whence it 
will be seen that the autocatalytic nature becomes less pronounced 
in curve B and practically vanished in curve C. Thus when a sol is 
inocculated with sufficient coarse particles its coagulation is no 
longer autocatalytic. This behaviour is readily explained on the basis 
of the considerations advanced in the earlier parts of this paper.* 
The inocculation of a sol with coarse particles really means an 
increased concentration of complex particles in the system. Thus 
from the very beginning there is an appreciable concentration of both 
primary and multiple particles. Hence the chances of adhesion are 
fairly large all throughout and the slow rate of coagulation usually 
observed in the initial stages is no longer prominent. 

It has been shown in Part I (foe. cit ) that the deviation from 
Smoluchowski’s equation in the slow coagulation of a monodisperse 
sulphur 6ol is such that the rate is higher than that required by the 
theory. On the other hand with a polydisperse As a S 3 sol, Mukherjee 
and Papaconstantinou (loc. cit.) have shown that the rate becomes 
slower and slower than that required by the theory. Anderson (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1923, 19, 623) has tried to explain this slowness by 
assuming that the particles are initially possessed of different 
amounts of charges, so tint as coagulation proceeds those with 
smaller charges are soon coagulated leaving behind the others with 
higher charges as a result of which the rate becomes slower and 
Blower. This explanation, however, does not satisfy the observation 
on the monodisperse sulphur sol, where an increase has been 
obtained. 

From the considerations advanced above it is clear that in a 
monodisperse sulphur sol coagulating slowly, the accelerating effect 
due to the gradual appearance of complex particles in the system 
will be more prominent. However, in the case of a polydisperse As 3 8 3 
sol thiB- effect will be marked by the retarding effect due to the fast 
disappearance of the primary partioles which readily combine with 
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the complex partioles already present, so that only the latter having 
less tendency to combine between themselves are left behind. 

In a polydisperse so), therefore, the autocatalytic nature of the 
coagulation curves will be less pronounoed than in a monodisperse 
sol. This is actually the case as has been shown by the author 
(J. Indian Ohem. Soc., 1932 , 9, 591) with an As 3 S 3 sol, where the 
S shaped curve 'appears only at one or two particular electrolyte 
concentrations, whereas with the monodisperse sulphur sol, unless 
very dilute,, the autocatalytic nature persists over a wider range of 
electrolyte concentrations (c/. Fig. 1, Part I). 

If npw the deviations from Smoluchowski’s equation during the 
later stages of slow coagulation be really due to the appearance of 
these complex particles, then this disturbing effect can be minimised 
to a great extent, if not altogether avoided, by inocculating the sol 
initially with some coarse particles as mentioned above. Accord- 
ingly a set of measurements were first taken without any inoccula- 
tion and the results are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Carve — > 

I. 

ii. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 






Electrolyte cone. 
Cm. mole/ litre) — > 

125 

100 

85 

K) 

75 

70 


Ratio values. 


Intensity (scale 
readings K 

T 

(sec ) 

T, 

t 2 

T 3 

Ti 

T b 

Jl. 

T 

7j 

T ‘ 

T 3 T t Tj 
T’ T ' T 

886 

9 

45 

C 

192 

19H 


HI 1 * 

5 

21 

22 

53 

68 

88 

12 

70 

222 

300 

570 

Hill 

5*8 

18 

‘25 

47 

67 

87 

lti 

92 

267 

102 

690 

1050 

0 

19 

25 

43 

66 

86 

21 

1G8 

312 

too 

790 

1260 

5 

15 

21 

38 

60 

85 

27 

126 

350 

610 

670 

1125 

5 

13 

19 

31 

62 

84 

32 

140 

390 

660 

942 

1620 

4T> 

12 

17 

29 

(1 

88 

36 

156 

120 

606 1020 

1710 

4 

11 

16 

28 

48 


From these data, a series of curves I — VI, have been obtained, 
whence it is seen that to reach the same stage of coalescence, say, 
corresponding to I value 85'5, the times taken are, 24 seconds 
2, 5}, 8, 14, and 22} minutes respectively for the different rates 
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of ooagu lations as represented in curves I — VI. If now, the above 
measurements are repeated, with inocculation with a fixed small 
quantity of the corresponding sol — electrolyte mixtures, the particles 
on which have been allowed to grow for the above periods, then 
the curves so obtained should be in'! a sense comparable between 
themselves, since the only effect of thus inocculating, is to introduce 
the same number of similar coarse particles eve1*y time without 
changing the electrolyte concentration. Thus corresponding to* 
curve II in Fig. 2, a mixture of 2 c.c. of N/4-KC1 and 0'5 c.c. of 
sulphur sol with 2'5 c.c. of water was allowed to grow for 2 minutes 
at the end of which 0'6 c.c. of this semi-turbid mixture, c.c. of 
N/4-KCI, 0'5 c.c. of sulphur sol and 2'5 c.c. of water were mixed 
together simultaneously and the rate of coagulation was followed , 
by the Tyndallmeter as represented in curve II (a), Fig. 8. In the 
same way curves I (a) to VI (a) were obtained as plotted in Fig. 3 
from the data given in Table II. 



Fio. 3. 
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Table II. 

Curve — > I. II. III. IV. V. VI. 


Electrolyte cone. 

(m. mols./litre)— > 125 100 85 80 75 70 

, Ratio values. 


Intensity (scale 
reading). 

• 

T 

(Sec). 

Ti 

T* 


Ti 

T 6 

Ti 
T ‘ 

T* 

T * 

h 

T ’ 

Li 

r 

Is 

T 

885 

9 

27 

102 

120 

240 

375 

3 

11 

13 

27 

41 

88 

12 

12 

144 

174 

402 

570 

3‘5 

12 

14 

33 

47 

87 

10 

t)3 

200 

260 

615 

840 

4 

12 

16 

37 

52 

66 

21 

8D 

240 

348 

774 

1002 

4 

11 

16 

32 

49 

85 

27 

96 

278 

420 

897 

1152 

1 

10 

15 

33 

43 

84 

32 

111) 

312 

495 

1020 

1305 

3*6 

10 

15 

32 

44 

83 

36 

126 

348 

555 

1100 

1488 

36 

10 

15 

31 

41 


A comparison of the values of the constants TJT, T 2 /T, etc., 
from Tables I and II at once shows that whereas iu the former it 
is steadily decreasing, it is fairly constant in the latter, which 
supports the views advapeed before. 

The above considerations throw a greater insight into the 
mechanism of slow coagulation in as much as coagulation takes 
place more by the growth of the primary particles on the multiple 
particles present in the sol than by forming fresh combinations 
between primary particles themsolves. This also satisfactorily 
explains a number of well known phenomena in Colloid Chemistry. 
Thus, the disappearance of autocatalytic nature on continued dia- 
lysis of the sol, as observed by Desai and Patel (foe. cit.) on ThO g 
sol can be attributed to the continued increase in the number of 
complex particles formed in the sol owing to the gradual removal 
of the peptising ions which also explains the continuous decrease 
in the flocculation value of KC1 with the progress of dialysis of n 
e(OH) s sol as observed by Desai and Barve ( Nature , 1081, 128 , 
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907).* The phenomena of " acclimatisation " and "ageing effect" 
may also be similarly attributed to the difference in the number 
of complex particles formed in the same sol under different condi* 
tions. 

It thus seems reasonable to conclude that Smoluchowski’e 
theory is of limited applicability to cases of slow coagulation, «, the 
"adherence factor" is not a constant but a function of time, 
increasing with it along with the growing size of the particles. 

The author wishes to thank Dr. F. B. Ganguly for his kind 
interest in this work. 


Pbybical Chemistry Laboratory, Received May 4, 1933. 

Science College, Patna. 


* The recent observation by Mehta and Joseph (loc. cit.) that the rate of coagu- 
lation of an imperfectly dialysed TiOj sol is higher, while that of the same sol with 
prolonged dialysis is lower than that required by Smolnchowski's theory, also receives 
a similar interpretation. 




Reactions of Dinitriles with Aromatic 
Hydroxyaldehydes. 

By Nibmalananda Palit. 

Simple aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes have been found to react 
with the bimolecular nitriles (imidoacylmethylcyanides) to form 
substituted 8 :5-dicyanodihydropyridine derivatives (Meyer ,* J. pr. 
Chem., 1908, 78, 507 ; Mohr, ibid,, 1897, 86, 124). 

R'CHO + CN — CH=CR' 

\ 

nh 2 

NH a 

/ 

CN-CH=CR' 

(R = H, Me, Ph, anisyl, piperonyl, oinnamyl etc., R' = Me, Ph.) 

In the present investigation aromatic hydroxyaldehydes have 
been employed to see if the presence of the additional hydroxyl group 
modifies the above general course. It was expected that with the 
o-hydroxyalde-hyde (salicylaldehyde) the dinitrile would react in 
the tau tomeric imino form to give 3-cyanoquinoline derivatives in the 
same way as o-aminobenzaldehyde and o-aminoacetophenone react 
with it (Myer, ibid., 1914, ii, 90, 1). 

> COR H B C— CN 

NH 2 NH=C-R 

It was found, however, that the reaction did not proceed in this 
direction al all but followed an entirely different course. Mohr (loc. 
cit.) who used diaoetonitrile only, found that curiously enough two 
molecules of the aldehyde reaoted with one molecule of the dinitrile 
with the elimination of two moleoules of water and he could net 
decide the constitution of the product, 

9 


>CR=C-CN 
>N= C- 


C(CN)=CR' 

R CH/ ^NH 

C(CN) = CR' 

(I) 
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2 OH* 0 e H 4 * OHO + OH 3 * C(:NH) OH,*ON - 
0| 3 H| 4 0 3 Ng + 2H fl O 

On extending the reaction to the case of other dinitriles, it has 
been found by the author that the above is the general oourse of 
reaction with salicylaldehyde, although by modifying the conditions 
of experiment a dioyanodihydropyridine derivative (I) could be 
obtained only from p-toluacetodinitrile. In order to elucidate the 
constitution of Mohr's class of compounds, the following evidence has 
now been brought forward to indicate the presence of a xanthbydrol 
ring in it. 

The absence of a phenolic hydroxyl group, aldehyde, imido or 
amido group is shown by the facts that it is not soluble in alkali, 
does not reduce Schiff’s reagent, nor is oxidised to an acid by perman- 
ganate solution and it is insoluble and unchanged in boiling hydro- 
chloric acid. It may contain a cyanogen group since it easily goes into 
solution in strong sulphuric acid in the cold. No carboxylic acid has 
yet been obtained from the solution. It is interesting to note that 
although it contains no hydroxyl (phenolic) or amido group, it gives 
a monoacetyl derivative with greatest ease in the cold. No poly- 
acetyl derivative could be obtained even on boiling. This indicates 
the presence of an alcoholic hydroxyl group. When heated with fum- 
ing hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube it takes up a molecule of water 
and the product is a phenol soluble in alkali, indicating thereby the 
presence of an oxygen atom in the ring which undergoes fission during 
hydrolysis. Attempt was made to prepare the triacetyl derivative of 
the hydrolysis product, but a mixture of polyacetyl derivatives 
was obtained which could not be separated. To avoid the production 
of this mixture, the substance was first methylated and subsequently 
acetylated but yet no pure compound could be obtained. The above 
evidence suggests the presence of a xanthbydrol ring in it, although 
like xanthbydrol it is neither easily oxidised nor combines energetical- 
ly with urea in alcoholic solution. 

While salioylaldehyde behaved in the above abnormal way, m- a nd 
p-hydroxybensaldehydes condensed with the dinitriles in the usual 
manner and the best conditions for condensation have been studied. 
In attempting to oxidise the dihydropyridines so obtained by nitrous 
add gas, the expected pyridine was not formed in the case of m-hydro- 
xybanzaldehyde and an analysis showed that the molecule was rup- 
tured to yield a ketone thus, 
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OH'C 6 H 4 'CH' 


< (CN) = C(C 7 H 7 )v 

>NH 

(CN) = C(C 7 H 7 ) 


/ 

yCO- 

0HC 6 H,*CH< 

xjo* 


CN 

CN 


No semioarbazone or phenylhydrazone of this ketoife could be obtain- 
ed due to the insoluble nature of the substance, but its formation 
received confirmation from the fact that the same compound was e ko 
produced when the corresponding dihydropyridine from benzoaceto- 
dinitrile was similarly oxidised. Such oxidation proceecj^d much 
more smoothly when glacial acetic acid was used as the medium in 
place of absolute alcohol. With the dihydropyridines from p-hydro- 
xybenzaldehyde, the oxidation proceeded in the normal way to yield 
pyridines, but they are not basic and are insoluble in acids, due 
probably to the cyanogen groups. 


Experimental. 


Three dinitriles were prepared by condensing methylcyanide with 
phenylcyanide, p-tolucyanide and p-methoxyphenylcyanide. The first 
two have been previously obtained, but it has now been found that the 
yields are much improved when the mixture of the nitriles is heated 
with molecular sodium in ether for 9 hours and then allowed to 
stand overnight. 

p-Aniaylacetodiniirile. — Molecular sodium (13*8 g.) was suspended 
in dry ether containing anisyloyanide (40 g.). Methylcyanide (24'5 g.) 
was added in dropB at ordinary temperature. After half the 
quantity was added, the mixture was warmed on the water-bath, 
when brisk action ensued. The mixture was finally heated on the 
water-bath for 9 hours and allowed to stand overnight. The oream 
coloured sodium derivative was filtered, washed with dry ether 
thoroughly, and when dry, was gradually added to craoked ice. It 
was washed, dried and crystallised from aloohol, m. p. 117°, yield 
80 g; 7 g. of Unchanged anisyloyanide were recovered from the ether 
washings, (Found: C, 69*04; H, 6*89; N, 16*28. C) 0 Hi 0 ONg re- 
quires C, 68*96; H, 5 74; N, 16*09 percent). 

Condensation with Salicylaldehyde. 

p-Toluacetodinitrile . — A mixture of the dinitrile (6*2 g.) and 
the ald&hyde (8*6 g.) was heated in boiling water for 9 hours; strong 
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smell of ammonia was perceived and the liquid set to a hard solid 
on cooling. It was washed with caustio soda and water, dried and 
subsequently digested with boiling acetone when a white powder was 
left behind (yield 8 g.). It is insoluble in alcohol and petroleum ether, 
dissolves with difficulty in acetone and ethyl acetate, more easily 
soluble in benzene from which it is crystallised, m. p. 217-18°. 
(jj'ound: C, 78'77; H, 5*00; N, 7 63. C 34 H 18 0 2 N 2 requires C, 78 68; 
II, 4*91 ; N, 7 66 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative. — The substance quickly went into solution 
in excess of acetic anhydride and a drop of concentrated H 2 S0 4 and 
after 5 minutes the solution was poured into water and the product 
collected and crystallised from acetic acid, m. p 180-81°. (Found: 
C, 76 43; H, 4 89; N, 6 97. C 26 H 30 O 3 N 2 requires C, 76 47; H, 
4 '90; N, 6*86 per cent). The same monoacetyl derivative was also 
produced when the substance was boiled under reflux with excess of 
acetic anhydride and a drop of pyridine. 

Hydrolysis. — The substance was heated in a sealed tube with 
concentrated HC1 at 180-85° for 4 hours (at 150-55° the substance is 
recovered unchanged), when a deep red glass-like globule stuck to the 
sides of the tube. It is insoluble in sodium carbonate but dissolves in 
caustic soda with a beautiful violet colour and is reprecipitated on acidi- 
fication. It was crystallised from alcohol as a Vermillion powder, m.p. 
198° (shrinking). (Found: C, 74'98; H, 5'32; N, 7'49. C 24 H 20 0 3 N 2 
requires C, 75*00; H, 5'20; N, 7”29 per cent). 

The methoxy derivative was prepared in the usual way with di- 
methylsulphate. The resulting yellow mass subsequently solidified 
and after preliminary purification from methyl alcohol melts at 
100-10°. It could not be crystallsed for analysis. 

p ‘Toluacetodinitrile in glacial acetic acid. — The aldehyde and the 
linitrile were dissolved in the acid and heated on the water-bath for 
2 hours, when solids began to separate immediately on warming. This 
is probably the open-chain diamine representing the intermediate 
compound in (I). It gradually went into solution and a crystalline 
deposit was formed on cooling. It was twice crystallised from 
acetone or a large volume of acetic acid, m. p. 266-67° with a little 
previous shrinking. It dissolves in hot caustic soda and is repre- 
cipitated on acidification. (Found: C, 80'48; H, 5*64; N, 1025. 
C 9 t H 9 |ON s (Type I) requires C, 80 89; H, 5 '21; N, 10 '42 per cent). 

Benzoacetodinitrile. — When the mixture of salicyl-aldehyde 
gad benzoacetodinitrile was heated on the water-bath for 9 
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hours and subsequently washed with acetone, a white powder 
was left behind which was twice crystallised from benzene, 
m. p. 226-26°. (Found: N, 8‘12. C 33 H I6 0 3 N 2 requires N, 795 
per cent). 

The same product was obtained even when the condensation 
was attempted in acetic acid. Having failed to obtain the dihydro- 
pyridine derivative in this way the condensation was next tried 
in acetic acid in presence of dry HG1 gas. The liquid was* 
worked up after a week and the product crystallised* from acetic 
acid in wooly needles, m. p. 291-92°. (Found: C, 78*56; H, 4*82; 

N, 8‘22. C 33 Hj 6 0 3 N 3 requires C, 78 40; H, 4*64; N, ?*95 per 
cent). This substance has the same empirical formula sb Mohr’s 
class of compounds. To determine if this peculiar influence* 
of HC1 gas as condensing agent is general, the condensation 
was attempted with p-toluacetodinitrile also. The product crystallised 
from pyridine in shining silky mass melting above 300° but again 
having the same percentage composition as Mohr’s class of com- 
pounds. 

AnisylacetodmUrile . — The condensation was effected with or 
without acetic acid, but the same product was produced. It crys- 
tallised from benzene, m. p. 247-48°. (Found: N, 7*64. C 34 H ]8 0 3 N 3 
requires N, 7*33 per cent). 

Condensation with ^-Hydroxybenzaldehyde. 

Benzoacetodinitrile . — The acetic acid solution was boiled for 
1J hours; copious light crystals were collected overnight.* The pro- 
duct was twice crystallised from acetic acid, m.p. 218-19°. (Found : 

G, 80*12; H, 4*68; N, 11*28. C 35 H, 7 ON 3 (Type I) requires C, 80*00; 

H, 4*53; N, 11*20 per cent). 

The oxidation of the above compound was carried out by passing 
nitrogen trioxide into an alcoholic suspension cooled in ice for 8 
hours. The mixture was kept in ice overnight and the light bulky 
mass, which dissolves freely in acetone, crystallised three times 
from absolute alcohol; it shrinks at 256° and melts at 265°. (Found : 
C, 80*52; H, 4*24; N, 11*48. C 33 H] S ON 3 requires C, 80*42; H, 4*02; • 
N, 11*26 per cent). 

* Id all these condensations with m and p-hydroxyaldehydes, there is a time 
limit for heating the mixture, 'for too much boiling always reeulta in a side reaction 
where the solid that first separates goes into solution to yield a gammy impure 
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p-Toluacetodinitrile . — The solution in acetic aoid on boiling (or 
7 minutes deposited pale yellorf sandy orystals and the reaction was 
oomplete in \ hour. It is insoluble in benzene, ligroin. soluble with 
difficulty in acetic acid, easily in acetone, pyridine and caustio soda. 
It was crystallised from aoetic aoid, m.p. 250-60°. (Found: C, 
80*41; H, 5*fl6; N, 10*50. C 97 H 3l ON 3 requires 0, 80*89; H, 5*21; 
N, 10*42 per cent). 

On oxidation it gave a white gelatinous cake which on drying, 
assumed a deep orange brown colour on exposure. It was repeatedly 
crystallised from acetone till it no longer changed colour on exposure, 
m.p. 245-46°. (Found: C, 80*88; H, 4*91; N, 10*75. C 27 H 19 ON s 
requires C, 80*80; H, 4*74; N, 10*47 per cent). 

Anisylacetodinitrile . — The condensation WA 9 carried as usual, 
and a solid separated immediately on warming, which wa9 Altered 
after an hour without allowing to cool. When crystallised from acetone 
it softens at 379° and melts at 385°. (Found : C, 74*63 : H; 5*00; N, 
9*58. C 97 H 91 0 3 N 3 requires C, 74*48; H, 4*82; N, 9*65 per oent). 

On oxidation a flocculent light precipitate appeared quickly. It 
was kept in an ice chest for a day and Altered. A bulky milk white 
substance was obtained which shrank enormously on drying and 
assumed a deep yellow colour on exposure. Light white feathery 
crystals melting at 248-50° separated from acetone. (Found: C, 
74*98; H, 4*58; N, 9*85. C 27 H l0 O 3 N 3 requires C, 74*82; H, 4*38; 
N, 9*70 per cent). 


Condensation with m-Hydroxybcnzaldehydc. 

Anisylacetodinitrile . — On boiling the solution in acetic acid 
clusters of needles began to separate within 10 minutes. The colour 
darkened to deep red and the reaction was complete in 1} hours. 
The liquid crystallised en masse overnight. It was twice crystallised 
from acetic acid, t m.p. 218-20°. (Found: N, 9*78. C 97 H 9 ]0 3 N 3 
requires N, 9*65 per cent). 

Bepeated attempts to oxidise it in the usual way resulted in 
complex mixtures which on eareful puriAcation always gave 
substances with much higher nitrogen content. The substance was 
dissolved in warm acetic acid, cooled and saturated with N 9 O s . Next 
day the unchanged crystals were redissolved by warming add the 
flask was heated on the water-bath. The brown fumes were gradually 
used up and the - solid no longer crystallised on cooling showing 
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that the reaction was complete. The deep yellow liquid was evapora- 
ted to dryness and the solid crystallised from acetone, m.p. 256-57°. 
It dissolves in cold alkali. [Found: C, 61*68; H, 2*95; N, 18*32. 
CuHgOsNg (ketone) requires C, 61*68; H, 2 80; N, 18*08 per 
cent]. 

Toluacetodinitrile . — The condensation was effected as usual 
and the product crystallised from acetic acid, m.p, 269-70°. It turns 
beautiful violet on exposure. (Found: N, 10*44. C 27 H 21 ON 3 re- 
quires N, 10*42 per cent). 

The oxidation gave a light bulky mass which crystallised from 
acetone in silky fibres resembling those from anisylacetodinitfile by 
oxidation. It has the same m.p. 256-67° which is unaltered when the 
two substances are mixed. On analysis it showed the same composi- 
tion. 

Benzoacetodinitrile . — The condensation product waB twice crys- 
tallised from acetic acid, m. p. 267-68°. (Found: N, 11*36. 
C fl3 H| 7 ON 3 requires N, 11*20 per cent). 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Prof. A. S. Khan for giving me 
facilities to carry out this work in this laboratory. My best thanks are 
also due to Dr. P. C. Mitter and Dr. J. C. Bardhan of the 
University College of Science, Calcutta, for their kind interest and 
material help with some chemicals. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Science College, 
Patna. 


Received May 13 , 1933 . 




On the Ethyl and Methyl Esters of Fluocarbonic Aeid. 

By Harish Chandra Goswami and Pulin Bihari Sarkar. 

Search for the literature shows that free halogenocarbooio aoids 
have not been isolated, only the ethyl and methyl esters of tshloro- 
oarbonic aold being known. 

htoiSBatt (Bail. 8oc. ohim., 1891, itif B, 456) "introduced Silver 
fluoride as the fluorinatittg agent. Meslans (compi. tend., 1892, 111? 
1020) obtained acetyl fluoride by the action of anhydrous Sine fluo- 
ride on acetyl chloride. S warts (Bull. Soo. e him. Belg., 1930, 89 , 
444)*_introduCed SbP 5 and a small quantity of SbCl 5 or brofpihe (as 
catalyst) as well as Hg 2 F 2 as fluorihatmg agents. 'The affinity of 
fluorine for carbon is enormous which is demonstrated by the 
remarkable stability of tbe covalent linkages of these toft atoms. 
Fluocarbonic esters are, therefore, expected to be quite Stable* 
Attempts to prepare the fluocarbonic esters from the Corresponding 
Ohlorocarbottic esters with any of the above methods Were unsuc- 
cessful, explosive decomposition with the evolution Of alkyl flhoHde 
taking place. 

On the other hand, by the action of anhydrous thalloUS fluoride 
on the ethyl and methyl esters of ohlorocarboio acid we have been 
able to isolate the corresponding fluocarbonic esters. They are pun- 
gent smelling liquids lachrymatory, boiling respectively at 57° (ethyl 
ester) and 40° (methyl ester), in the absence of moisture they do 
not attack glass. 

The substitution of chlorine by fluorine lowers the boiling point 
by 86° and 32° in case of ethyl and methyl esters. The methyl ester 
is found to be denser than the ethyl ester, the same being the ease 
with the initial chlofooarbonio esters. It is intetesti&g to Compare 
the boiling points of the add chlorides bnd add fluofifleS previously 


dtmoribed in the literature. 


B.p. 

Difference. 

Methyl chtorocarbonate 

<* 1S , 1*236 

71*4* 


Methyl fluoearbonate 

1*06 

40* 

81*4 

Ethyl ohlotooarbonate 

dis* 1*1 44 

93* 

86 

Bthyl flnoearbonate 

(is l, 111 

67° 

• Acetyl ohfonde 


52* (720 tatfl.) 

31*8 

Acetyl fluoride 


20*8° (770 mm.) 

Prapicmyl chloride 

Propionyl fluoride 


80° 

44° 

86 


* Communication to the Soienoe Congress in Bruxella# in July, 1980. 
10 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 

Method of Analytie. 

Estimation of C and H.— The ordinary method o! analysis of 
organio compounds is to be modified for the following reasons: 

(1) Organic fluoccmpounds heated in contact with glass yield SiF 4 
which is not decomposed by CuO maintained at a dull red heat. 

(2) Hydrofluoric acid vapour is incompletely decomposed by 
CuO. 

The analysis was carried out as recommended by Moissan (Ann. 
ohim. Phy8., 1890, vi, 19, 277) ; the combustion was effected 
in a ourrent of oxygen in a metal tube by means of a mixture 
of CuO (80%) and litharge (20%), the latter retaining all fluorine as 
oxyfluoride. The metal tube used in this case was a copper tube 
filled with the aforesaid mixture and heated to redness in an electric 
furnace. In order to prevent the two end corks from charring a 
lead tube, through which cold water was circulated, was coiled round 
the ends. The substance to be analysed was weighed in a capillary 
tube introduced into hard glass tube drawn to a capillary end and 
placed close to the end of the copper tube. It was then cautiously 
vapourised in a slow current of dry oxygen by means of a regulated 
tiny microbumer. 

Estimation of fluorine. — Generally the fluorine directly linked to 
carbon is extremely difficult to analyse. In these cases no such 
difficulty was experienced owing to the presence of a doubly linked 
oxygen attached to the same carbon atom. 

The sealed tube containing a weighed amount of the substance was 
broken in 6 tf-ammonia taken in a stoppered pyrex flask After the 
completion of the hydrolysis, the solution was transferred to a platin- 
um basin and evaporated on the water-bath to drive off the excess 
of ammonia. The residue was then dissolved in water, filtered and 
the fluorine was thea precipitated as calcium fluoride with calcium 
nitrate. The precipitate was afterwards filtered through a tared 
glass goocb, washed with water saturated with calcium fluoride, dried 
at 120° and weighed. 

Ethyl fluocarbonate . — Ethyl chlorocarbonato (35 g.) was taken 
in a 100 c.c. flask fitted with a condenser, cooled by iced water. 
Powdered anhydrous thallous fluoride (74 g.) was introduced into the 
flask and the mixture well shaken and left for about 12 hours at the 
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room temperature (27°) with occasional stirring and was then 
refluxed on a water-bath for 2-3 hours. The product distilled 
at 57° and was purified by redistillation; d 33 , 1 06, yield, 
14 g. (47% of the theory). (Found: C, 38’8; H, 5’63; F, 
20 '81. C 3 H 3 0 2 F requires C, 39’1; H, 6’43; F, 20'65 per cent). 

It is a pungent smelling lachrymatory liquid. It reacts vigorously 
with ammonia with the formation of ammonium fluoride and 
urethane. The reaction product is treated with ether from 
which urethane crystallises out and is identified by its melting 
point. 

Methyl fluocarbonate . — Methyl ohlorocarbonate (25 g.) was taken 
in a 100 c.c. flask with a condenser fitted with ice-cold water. 
Anhydrous thallous fluoride (65 g.) was introduced and the mixture* 
well shaken and kept in an ice-bath for about 6 hours. The flask 
was then kept at the room temperature for 2-3 hours and finally 
refluxed at 50°. The product distils at 40°, yield 5 g. (Found : F, 
2453. C 8 H.,0 2 F requires F, 24'48 per cent). 


Inoboanic Chemistry Laboratory, 
University College op Science, 
Calcutta. 
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Influence of Temperature and Light Intensity on 
Photosynthesis and Respiration and an 
Explanation of “ Solarisation ’’ 
and “ Compensation Point ” 

By N. B. Dhar. 

It is well known that the Arrhenius equation lo^ e ffj/K 2 = 

A (T, -i T 2 )/T l T a is applicable to ordinary chemical reactions taking 
place in a homogeneous system (If i and K a are the velocities o| 
the reaction at T x and T 2 absolute temperatures and A is a constant). 

In a previous publication (Dhar, Proo. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1920, 23, 44) it was shown that the application ol the * 
above Arrhenius relation connecting velocity and temperature of a re- 
action is certainly more correct than to apply the van’t Hoff rule 
that the temperature coefficient of a chemical reaction for a 10° 
rise of temperature lies between 2 and 3, because the temperature 
coefficient does not remain constant at different temperature in- 
tervals but falls off with increase of temperature. Moreover, Dhar 
(J. Chem. Soo , 1917, 111, 707) has shown that for some reactions, 
the temperature coefficient can have the value 7’2 for a 10° rise. 

Many plant physiologists following the lead of Blackman have 
applied the van’t Hoff rule to plant temperature studies. Thus 
Stiles states, “Many plant and animal processes have been shown 
to obey the van’t Hoff rule, if only approximately and within 
limits*" and “similar curves for the respiration of higher plants 
have been constructed by Kuijper, who found the van’t Hoff rule 
followed between 0° and 20° ” (“Photosynthesis", 1925, p. 100). The 
application of the Arrhenius relation has been found to be general 
with ordinary chemical reactions. When the same relation 
is applied to the results actually obtained regarding the influence 
of temperature on photosynthesis in plants, it <fails, as will be evi- 
dent from the following table obtained from Warburg’s results (Bio- 
chem. Z.. 1919, 100, 259). 


Light intensity. 

Obser\ed K,+1 - 
a i 

Calc. 

a i 


2'0 

411 between 16 s and 25° (taking 

4 7 between 5 s and 10*) 

45 

2*1 

4' 01 between 10P and 20* (taking 
4'8 between 6*4 and 1(f) 

46 

1*6 

8 66 between 20° and 80* (taking 
4*8 between 6*4 and 10*) 
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The results have been calculated by applying the Arrhenius relation. 
It appears that the temperature coefficients of photosynthesis do 
not obey the Arrhenius relation, which has been found to be univer- 
sally applicable to ordinary chemical reactions investigated so far 
and no case of failure has been reported. In photosynthesis the 
observed values are always smaller than the calculated values. The 
reasons of the non-applicability of this relation to photosynthesis in 
plants are, (i) the greater influence of temperature on the res- 
piration process than that on photosynthesis, and, (it) the harmful 
influence of high temperatures on the chloroplasts. 

It has already been stated that when the temperature of a 
plant system undergoing photosynthesis is increased the velocity of 
photosynthesis increases but to a smaller extent than that of 
respiration. Consequently, the temperature coefficient of the obser- 
ved photosynthesis will appear to be smaller than when the rever- 
sible reaction was not present. Moreover, the chloroplast in the 
protoplasmic cells which is likely to be active in the photosynthetic 
process starts undergoing deterioration when the temperature is 
greater than 20° and may be partially destroyed when the tempera- 
ture is still greater. This is evident on comparing the results 
obtained by Warburg ( loc . cit.) and those calculated from the Arrhenius 
relation. The observed temperature coefficients between 16° 
and 25° and between 10° and 20° are nearly half of the calculated 
values, whilst the observed temperature coefficient between 20° 
and 30° is much less than half of the calculated value. The 
pernicious influence of high temperature on physiological, enzyme, 
and bacterial processes is well known. In most cases the optimum 
temperature in these reactions is round about 20°. Moreover, in 
plant photosynthesis, there is an additional factor, namely, the 
reverse reaction, e.g., respiration, which is also simultaneously going 
on and is counterbalancing the photosynthetic reaction and hence 
the influence of temperature on photosynthesis is less pronounced due 
to these counteracting agencies. 

It has already been stated that in the case of some chemical react- 
ions, the temperature coefficient can have the high valuo 7*2. Hence 
it is no wonder that the temperature coefficient of photosynthesis at 
low temperatures (between 5° and 10°) has the valuo 4'3. It seems 
probable that the photosynthetio reaction is not an adsorption prooess 
of which the average temperature coefficient is in the neighbourhood 
of 1*2 for a 10° rise of temperature, but it is controlled by a truly, 
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photochemical change having a moderately high temperature 
coefficient. In several communications from these laboratories it has 
been shown that photochemical reactions need not have temperature 
coefficients approaching unity but can have values as high as 4 
[of. Dhar, “ Chemical action of light ”, 1931, pp. 314-318). From the 
foregoing considerations, it is clear that it is needless to assume that 
the photosynthetic process involves two reactions. Jt ts believed that 
in the high light intensity, the chemical reaction ("Blackman reaction” 
as designated by Warburg) is determining the total velocity of 
the reaction, because for a rise of temperature between 15° and 
26°, the velocity of the photosynthesis is doubled. On the other 
hand, in low light intensity the temperature coefficient instead of 
being 2 as with intense light, is 1'06 and hence it has been assumed 
that the chemical reaction is not the controlling factor as in thd 
previous case ; but the photochemical reaction with a low tempera- 
ture coefficient determines the photosynthetic rate at low intensities 
of light. 

In presence of intense light, the photochemical reaction causing 
photosynthesis and having a moderately large temperature coefficient, 
is predominant and the counteracting influence of the respiration 
process, which is not as much accelerated by light as the photosyn- 
thetic reaction, is not prominent. On the other hand, in presence 
of feoble illumination, the velocity of the photosynthetic reaction is 
not high, because this reaction takes place only in light and is 
proportional to the light intensity. In this case, the counteracting 
influence of respiration, especially at increased temperatures, becomes 
prominent and hence the influence of temperature on the observed 
photosynthetic rate is feeble. 

Warburg ( loc . cit., p. 258) has observed that the temperature 
coefficient of photosynthesis with the unicellular alga chorella 
i*’ much less when the light intensity is feeble than when it is 
strong. Thus k, +10 /k, between 16° and 25° with a light intensity 
16=2'0, and k, +10 /k, between 15° and 25° with a relative intensity 
of 1 = 100. 

These results which appeared to have been confirmed by other . 
workers can be explained in the following way : 

It has already been stated that in a plant, the following opposing 
roaotions arc taking place 


n C0 9 + » H 8 0 


n C h H 2h O h + » 0 8 
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afid the temperature ooeffioient of photosynthesis is less than that of 
respiration. Hence, when the light intensity is feeble, the velocity 
of photosynthesis is small and is slightly greater than that of respira- 
tion at the same temperature. Now when the temperature of the 
system is raised through 10° (say), the velocity of the photosynthesis 
will be increased to a smaller extent than that of respiration. 
Consequently the temperature coefficient of the observed photo- 
synthesis may be unity or less. 

It will b$ interesting to note in this connection that Harder 
( Jahrb Wita. Bot., 1915, 66, 281) working with low light intensity 
and sea plants of the polar region obtained the following ratio bet- 
ween photosynthesis and respiration for different temperatures. 

20 ’. 22 ’ 05882 0 4227 0 4280 

2*-8 5 * 1603 0 9207 2-069 

Moreover, in nature when the temperature of the air is high, the 
plants gain no material through photosynthesis because of the high 
respiration, whilst at lower temperatures with the same light inten- 
sity, food materials are formed in the plant. 

Willstatterand Stoll (“ Kohlcnsaure Assimilation”, 1018) have re- 
ported that leaves of low chlorophyll content exhibit a lower accclera 
tion with increasing temperature than the leaves of high chlorophyll 
content Thus leaves of ulmua with low chlorophyll content showed 
a temperature coefficient of 1 34 and with a high chlorophyll content of 
1*63 between 15° and 25°. These results of Willstatter and Stoll 
can be explained from the view point already advanced. 

The important researches of Willstatter and Stoll show that 
although there are minor discrepancies, 4 the rate of photosynthesis 
is determined by the chlorophyll content of the plant. Hence, in 
presence of large amounts of chlorophyll in the leaves, the velocity 
of the photochemical reaction involved in the photosynthetic process 
will be larger than in the case of leaves containing smaller quantities 
of chlorophyll. In the case of leaves containing large amounts of 
c hlor ophyll, the direct photochemical process being high, the reverse 
reaction of respiration will appear to be less pronounce^ and this 
ease is comparable to the case previously discussed with high light 
intensity, and hence a temperature increase will lead to an increase of 
photosynthesis. On the other hand, in presence of small amounts 
of chlorophyll in the leaves, the photosyntbetio rate is low and hence 
the opposing respiration, reaction will appear to be prominent and this 
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case is allied to photosynthesis with low light intensity having 
small temperature coefficient. 

Willstatter and Stoll obtained the following interesting 
results. 

Photosynthesis of the green and yellow varieties of Elm. 
6%C0 2 and 24000 Lux. 


Variety. 

Temp. 

Dry wt. 
of leaves. 

Leaf sur- 
face. 

Chlorophyll. 

-** Photosynthesis 
- COg/hour. 

Chlorophyll poor 

25® 

2-00 g. 

321 sq. cm. 

0*95mg. 

8 g. 1 sq. m. 

fresh m surface 
leaves. 

0*075 2*3 

»» tt 

16® 

200 

321 

0‘96 

0 066 1*7 

Chlorophyll rich 

25° 

2-35 

421 

130 

0*089 2'1 

•• •• 

15® 

2*36 

421 

13-0 

0 068 1*4 


The foregoing results show that the temperature coefficient (1*63) of 
the photosynthesis with chlorophyll-rich leaves is greater than that 
with chlorophyll-poor leaves (1*34), although the photosynthesis is not 
at all proportional to the amount of chlorophyll in the leaves. 
Willstatter and Stoll find that temperature variations do not affect 
the rate of photosynthesis of the yellow varieties, as much as the 
normal ones. In the yellow varieties, the amount of photosynthesis 
being small, the compensating influence of respiration becomes promi- 
nent and hence temperature does not appear to influence photosyn- 
thesis with these varieties to the same extend; as the normal ones 
with more chlorophyll. 

Moreover, differences in light intensity have more profound effect 
on the yellow varieties than on the normal ones and the time factor 
appears more slowly than in the normal ones. It is well known that 
photosynthesis increases with the light intensity and the chlorophyll 
content of the leaves. Now in the case of leaves containing much 
chlorophyll, the velocity of photosynthesis will be high and may 
reach the maximum, even when the light intensity is not high and 
hence in these cases, the reaotion will be less sensitive to the iufluence 
of light changes, because the reaction is already fast due to the pre- 
sence of large amounts of chlorophyll. On the other band, when the 
chlorophyll content is small, the reaction velooity is small and light 
will afledt the velooity more markedly than in the previous case. This 

11 
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explanation is in agreement with the observations of Willst&tter and 
Stoll that in the ohlorophyll-rioh leaves, an inorease of light intensity 
was without influence on photosynthesis ; in faot the light intensity 
could be reduced by 3/8 without affecting the rate of photosynthesis. 
Exaotly similar exhaustion effeot has been observed with several 
photochemical reactions where the velooity of the reaction may be 
proportional to ‘1} or 1£ in some cases where the reaotion is 
"very fast (of. Bhattacharya and Dhar, J. Indian Chem. Soc , 1929, 
6. 197, 523)r 


Respiration — the most Fundamental of Plant Processes. 

It seems that in plants, as much as in animals, r< spiration is the most 
fundamental process, that is going on in the plant system. Photo- 
synthetic activity is a subsidiary reaction, in comparison with respira- 
tion. It appears that the various processes, which are associated with 
plant life can only take place as long as respiration lasts. 

The activity of a plant is measured by its respiration. It appears 
that the greater the rate of respiration per unit surface, the greater 
is the activity of the plant. The amount of respiration would depend 
on (i) the concentration of carbohydrates and other food materials 
available in the plant, (it) a minimum oxygen pressure, and, (Hi) the 
activity of the enzymes and inductors. When factors ( ii ) and ( iii ) are 
constant, respiration will depend on the concentration of carbohydra- 
tes, proteins and other food materials, which is controlled by the 
photosynthetic activity of the plant. 

The view that respiration is more fundamental in plant life than 
photosynthesis is supported from the following observations. 

Warburg (Biochem. Z., 1919, 100, 264) has reported that, while 
respiration is not influenced by different partial pressures of oxygen 
above a certain minimum, photosynthesis is less at higher pressures. 
A change in the partial pressure of oxygen from 1/50 to 1 atmos- 
phere reduces the photosynthetic rate by about 1/3. 

Wurmser and Jacquot (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol., 1923, 5^305; 1924, 
6, 169) have observed that when certain marine algae are subjected to 
temperatures from 36° to 45° for 1 to 15 minutes, the rate of photo- 
synthesis is always depressed when the plants are returned to 
the temperature of the environment (16°). Similar effeots are pro- 
duced with glycerol. Warburg has shown that photosynthetio rate 
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is reduced by hydrocyanic acid and urethanes in extreme dilu- 
tions in which the respiratory activity is not affected and in cer- 
tain oases, even stimulated. It appears, therefore, that photo- 
synthetic process is more sensitive than that of respiration. As 
all plant processes depend on respiration, which is the vital reac- 
tion in plant life as much as in animal life, photosynthetic 
activity cannot proceed without respiration taking place in the 
plant and hence, without the presence of oxygen, which supports ‘ 
respiration in both plant and animal life. Because lack T)f oxygen 
is detrimental to respiration, it is also harmful to photosynthesis. 
Consequently the classical experiments of Boussingoult ( Ayronome 
chimi agricolc et physilogie, 1868, 4, 329) and Pringsheim (Sit*. 
preu88. Akad. IViss., 1887, 763) showing that in an atomospbere of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, or methane, plants lose the 
power of photosynthesis, are easily explained from the above view- 
point, because in presence of these gases, oxygen respiration stops. 
It appears, therefore, that besides light, chlorophyll, carbon dioxide 
and moisture supply, respiration is also necessary for photosynthesis. 

Willstatter and Stoll have observed that various plants exhibit 
a wide variation in their resistance to lack of oxygen. According 
to Willstatter and Stoll, the partial pressure of oxygen can be 
reduced to 1/ 100th of that in air without affecting photosynthesis 
if the rest of the atmosphere is nitrogen. After complete displace- 
ment of oxygen for 2 hours, the leaves on illumination cannot 
effect photosynthesis, although under these conditions, the leaves 
show no visible signs of injury. When cyclamen europaeum, 
polytrichum juniperinum are exposed to oxygen-free atmosphere 
for 1 hour, the photosynthetic activity is decreased but not 
entirely stopped. When the plants are kept in oxygen-free atmos- 
phere for 15 to 24 hours, they show no photosynthesis immediately 
on illumination, but after £ hour or so, photosynthesis begins 
and continues to a high rate. Long continued exposure to oxygen- 
free atmosphere produces injurious effects on the pbotosynthetic 
mechanism. The longer the time of exposure of a plant to an atmos- 
phere free from oxygen, the lower is the rate of subsequent photo- 
synthesis and more incomplete the recovery. Willstatter and 
Stoll have concluded from their oareful experiments that oxygen is 
essential for photosynthesis but a small quantity of oxygen is enough. 
Now, as soon as photosynthesis begins, oxygen is generated and 
respiration goes on. Lack of oxygen produces a permanent injury 
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to the plant, because respiration stops in the absence of 
oxygen. 

Moreover, it appears from the foregoing results, that for plants, 
the oxygen requirements for respiration is less than in animals and 
they resist lack of oxygen in their living atmosphere much better 
than animals! 

It has already been stated that the activity of a plant is measured 
by the anlbunt of its respiration per unit surface. Consequently, 
the greater the respiration, the greater the activity of the plant and 
greater 1 the photosynthesis, because ptotosynthesU, like other plant 
processes, is associated with the activity of the plant. It has already 
been stated that in plants, Wilistiitter and Stoll did not find any 
proportionality between the chlorophyll content and its photosyn- 
thetic activity. This is explained from the viewpoint advanced 
here that the respiratory activity of the plant is the most vital of 
the plant processes and all other functions of the plant depend on the 
respiratory activity and consequently, photosynthetic rate is likely to 
be more directly proportional to the respiratory activity than to 
any other single factor, e g., chlorophyll content, light intensity or 
carbon dioxide concentration. Experiments are in agreement with 
this viewpoint. Plaster {Beit. Biol. Pflanzen, 1912, 11, 249) showed 
that the leaves of the light green or yellow varieties have a lower rate 
of photosynthesis and respiration than the varieties rich in chloro- 
phyll. Although, there is no parallelism between chlorophyll content 
and photosynthetic rate, the ratio between respiration and photo- 
synthesis appears to be constant as will be evident from the following 
results obtained by Plaster with the light green varieties : pfrlra = 
1*77, catalpa = 1*72, mirabilis = 2 0 , ulmus=2, popuhm — 2‘1 Similar 
results correlating respiration and photoBynthetic rate have been ob- 
tained by Miss Henrici (Inaug. Disst. Basel, 1918, 90, ‘'Chlorophyll 
Qehalt und Koblensaure Assimilation bei Alpen-Eben pflanzen”) with 
alpine and low land plants, Boysen- Jensen ( Bot . tida., 1918, 36 , 219) 
and Spoehr and McGee ( Carnegie Inat. of Wash. Pub. 1923, No. 825, 
76). 

Willst&tter and Stoll have also studied the photosynthetio activity 
of leaves of different ages. They have compared the activity 
of a light green leaf from the end of a branch with that of a 
dark green leaf from the base of the same branch. Their results are 
given below. 
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Photosynthesis of leaves from the same plant but in different 
stages of development at 25°, 6% C0 8 and 4800 Lux.. 


Species. 

Date. 

Description 
of leaves. 

10 G. fresh 
leaveB. 

Photosynthesis 
g. C& 2 /hour. 

Photo- 

syntbe* 




dry wt. 

chloro- 

phyll. 

per 1. 
g. dry- 

Wt. 

per 1 
sq. dm. 
leaf area. 

UG 

number 

Pe- 

Acer pseado June 23 
plateaus 

4fch-6th leaf 
from end of 
branch 

3*3 g. 

8'3mg. 

0*030 

0 016 

ll'S* 

... 

June 24 

From base 
of branch 

3*58 

40-0 

0*058 

0-026 

• 

6-2 

Tilia cor- 
date 

June 25 

Young light 

green 

2’56 

6-5 

0036 

0*018 

14*2 

« 

... 

June 26 

Lower dark 

green from 

same branch 

3*19 

281 

0-058 

0*028 

6-6 

Laurus 

June 30 

Light green 
leaves 

3*10 

127 

0*024 

0-019 

5*9 

Nobilia 

July 1 

Dark green 

leaves of pre- 
vious year 

4<6 

2V2 

0-023 

0 023 

37 


The foregoing results of Willstatter and Stoll on the photosynthetio 
activity of leaves in different stages of development show that 
although the chlorophyll content of the leaves increases and the 
photosynthetio activity also increases, the two are not parallel. 
Consequently, it is clear that with the young leaves, the photo- 
synthetic activity is exceedingly high and is *not proportional to their 
chlorophyll content, because the respiratory activity of the young 
leaves is also very high. In other words, the greater the respiratory 
activity (metabolism), the greater is the photosynthetio activity. 

Tho photosynthetic activity of etiolated plants in which the 
chlorophyll is just developing, shows the disproportionality between 
photosynthesis and chlorophyll content. Willstatter and Stoll, using 
cultures of phaseolus vulgaris and zea mays, found that they are 
remarkably active, as soon as the first traces of chlorophyll are 
formed in light. Thus phaseolus with a chlorophyll content of 
0*7 mg. per 10 grams of fresh leaves, had a photosynthetic number 
(Pc)df 138, whilst the controll plants grown in light with 18*6 
mg. of chlorophyll per 10 g« of leaves showed a photosynthetic 
number of 0*4. In general, the photosynthetio number of etiolated 
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leaves is muoh higher than that of young leaves, whioh developed in 
the light. This is certainly due to the fact that the respiratory 
activity of the etiolated leaves is much greater than that of young 
leaves whioh developed in light. 


Influence" of Iron Compounds on Plant Respiration. 

r 

Moreover, f the relation of photosynthesis and chlorophyll content 
of chlorotio plants is of great interest from this point of view When 

plants grow in the absence of materials containing iron salts, they 

» 

become very pale green or colourless with limited development of 
chloroplasts. This happens even under conditions of high illumina- 
tion intensity. It has already been emphasised that respiration is 
the most fundamental and vital of the plant processes and factors, 
whioh inhibit respiration, also interfere with normal development and 
growth of plants. It is well known that iron compounds are of great 
importance to respiration in the animal kingdom Dhar and colla- 
borators (J. Phys. Chem., 1925 , 29, 376 , 799 ; 1930 , 34, 711 , 737 ) 
have shown that food materials are readily oxidised by air or 
hydrogen peroxide in presence of iron compounds. The iron present 
in animal blood accelerates the metabolism of food materials in the 
body. Consequently when the iron content of the blood decreases 
or the amount of red blood corpuscles becomes less, metabolism of 
food materials becomes defective; the person suffers from anaemia 
or chlorosis. Under these circumstances, iron compounds are used 
as medicine and these help metabolism. 

In plant life also, in the absence of iron compounds, respiration 
becomes defective and hence the vital activities and growth 
of the plant are hindered and it becomes chlorotic and poor in 
chlorophyll content. As the respiratory activity is defective 
in chlorotic plants, it is expected that its photosynthetic power 
will also be anomalbus. This is borne out from the experiments 
of Willstatter and Stoll, who cultivated plants with nutrient 
solutions containing no iron. While other types of leaves, also 
poor m chlorophyll, such as the light green or yellow varieties,- 
autumnal and etiolated leaves, showed high photosynthetic activity 
in comparison with their ohlorophyll content, the chlorotic leaves 
have a low rate of photosynthesis. Hence photosynthesis goes hand 
in hand with respiratory activity. It is interesting to note here the , 
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observations of Curtel (Compt. rend., 1900, 180, 1074) who has 
observed that chlorotic plants have a lower rate of respiration and 
transpiration than normal plants. 

The important fact brought out by the investigation of Willst&tter 
and Btoll is that the leaves of light green or yellow variety, as far as 
photosynthesis is concerned, are affected more by differences in light 
intensity, while the leaves rich in chlorophyll are more sensitive to 
changes of temperature. These results have already been explained 
in the foregoing pages from our viewpoint of the oppoling influence 
of respiration on photosynthesis. 

In explaining these and other results WillstStter and Stoll have 
been led to the assumption of the existence of an internal factor or 
protoplasmic factor, which is supposed to be of an enzymatic nature.* 
The author has put forth the view that this internal factor is 
really the respiratory activity or metabolic activity of the plant, 
which is also probably of an enzymatic nature and may depend on 
the presence of inductors. 


Influence of Age on Plant Processes. 

It is a well established fact that metabolism (carbon dioxide out- 
put) per unit area decreases with age in the animal world (cf, 
Dhar, "New Conceptions in Bio-Chemistry", 1932). In plant kingdom 
the same relation is observed. From the quantitative work of 
Willst&tter and Stoll on the relations between the rate of photo- 
synthesis, chlorophyll formation and respiration, it is clear that 
respiratory activity is very high in very young leaves and it decreases 
with time and development of the leaf. Young leaves have an 
exceedingly high rate of respiration, which decreases to one-fourth 
of this rate when the leaf matures. In general, functional activity 
decreases with age. Under favourable conditipns of temperature 
and light, the development of chlorophyll is rapid. Willst&tter and 
Stoll have observed an increase in photosynthesis with increase in 
ohlorophyU content. There is, however, no direct proportionality 
between chlorophyll content and photosynthetio rate, as shown 
in the following table. (Results of Willst&tter and Stoll.) 
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Rate of photosynthesis, chlorophyll 
number at 25 s - 

5 % C0 9 , about 48,000 Lux. 


content and photoaynthetic 




From 10 g. 
leaves. 

fresh 

Photosynthesis 
g. CO) / hour. 

Photosyn- 

tbetic 

number 

Dale. 

Species. 

dry wt. 

chloro- 

phyll. 

per g. 
dry wt. 

perl 
sq. dm. 

P c. 

April 29 

May 7 

Aesculus hlp- 
pocastanum 

•2*10 g. 

•2*06 

10*1 mg. 

16*1 

0*054 

0*088 

0 043 

0 039 

11-1 

121 

Jane 3 


2*94 

2P7 

0*054 

0-033 

6-4 

Oct 8 


3’62 

31-2 

0*041 

0*044 

4*8 

May 1 

Sambuscus 

nigra 

1-85 

11*7 

0*078 

0*046 

12-2 

May 8 


2 25 

23-1 

0-101 

0*057 

9*8 

July 14 


2-56 

23 '5 

0*057 

0*032 

6*2 


With time, the dry weight of the leaves increases and on the 
basis of the dry weight, there is a decrease in photosynthesis. The 
leaves also show a consistent increase in chlorophyll content but this 
does not involve an increase in photosynthesis Similar results have 
been obtained with other leaves. 

It is well known that the longevity of cold blooded animals is 
much greater than that of warm blooded ones of the same size. 
Moreover, among st warm blooded animals, the longevity of smaller 
animals is in general less than that of large animals. Also the 
duration of life varies inversely as the rate of energy expenditure 
during its continuance. In short, the length of life depends inversely 
aa the rate of living. These results can be explained from the view 
point that the greater the activity of the cells and the body enzymes, 
the less is the duration of their active life. It has been frequently 
noted in catalytic operations that the duration of active catalytic 
influence of a highly active catalyst is short (c/. Dhar, "New Concep- 
tions in Bio-Chemistry", 1932). 

These conclusions appear to be applicable to the plant, kingdom. 
In studying the influence of temperature on photosynthesis, it has 
been observed that the maximum velocity of photosynthesis oannot 
be maintained for a long time, but that with time, this maximum 
rate shifts to a lower temperature. This time factor is of great 
interest in plant physiology. In leaves poor in chlorophyll, i.e., the 
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light green or yellow varieties, the time factor appears more slowly 
than in leaves rich in chlorophyll. It has already been stated that 
chlorophyll -rich leaves are more active towards photosynthesis and 
respiration than the yellow varieties of leaves. Hence the duration 
of the activity of the chlorophyll-rich leaves at a definite temperature 
is expected to be less than that of the comparatively inactive 
variety of leaves containing smaller amounts of chlorophyll. Conse* 
quently, the time factor appears more slowly in the less active 
yellow leaves than in the active chlorophyll-rich leaves* In other 
words, the activity of the chlorophyll-rich leaf will last for a shorter 
time than that of the chlorophyll-poor leaf. 

The Phenomenon of “ Solaris ation". 

It is well known that not only high temperature but also long 
exposure to strong light affects photosynthetic activity. Thus 
Ursprung ( Ber . Bot. Oes., 1917, 35, 57) observed that a leaf of 
phascolus after 5 hours of illumination showed very deep coloura- 
tion of the starch iodine, while after 8£ hours illumination, the 
reaction was faint. This phenomenon can be observed with almost 
any source of light of sufficient intensity and the time required 
is proportional to the light intensity. The effect is first 
brought about in the red orange portion, the region showing 
the best photosynthetic activity. With higher intensity, the shorter 
wave-lengths bring about in shorter time and it is apparently propor- 
tional to the photosynthetic activity of light. Ursprung ( loc . cit.) 
has called this phenomenon “solarisation, ” as it is analogous 
to the phenomenon of polarisation observed in photographic plates 
under similar circumstances. 

It is expected that not only with staroh but with other carbo- 
hydrates, similar effect will be observed. This behaviour has been 
ascribed to the inactivation of chloroplasts. After long exposure to 
intense light, the plant organs are assumed not to funotion, 
although they are not killed and on keeping in the dark for a period, 
again produoe starch normally. 

^he inhibiting effect of long exposure to light of high intensity 
on photosynthesis has also been studied by Ewart (Ann. Bot., 1897, 
11, 439; 1898, 12, 379) and the inhibiting effect has been ascribed to 
the destruotiqn of ohlorophyll. Pantanelli ( Jahrb . Wise. Bot., 1908, 
29, 167) explains the fatigue effects observed by him in bright 

12 
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light from the view points of ohlorophyll destruction and injury to 
the ohloropast plasma. The observations of Ewart on allium oepa, 
which does not form starch, indicate that when leaves of this plant 
are exposed to bright light for 14 days or for a shorter period while 
being fed with sugar, the evolution of oxygen finally ceases. This 
inactivation apparently does not injure the cells or chloroplasts. 
After a few days in darkness, the capacity for photosynthesis is 
regained. 

The foregoing facts are explained from the following considera- 
tions. 

In plants the following equilibrium exists : 

nC0 2 +nH 2 0 ^ N C„H 2 „ 0„ + »0* 

The direct action (photosynthesis) is being opposed by the reverse 
reaction (respiration), which will increase, according to the law of 
mass action, with increase in the concentration of the carbohydrate, 
which is a product of photosynthesis. Consequently with accumu- 
lation of carbohydrates or when the plants are fed with sugar, as was 
done by Ewart, photosynthesis is retarded and may stop altogether 
when the carbohydrate content becomes very high. When the 
illumination is high and it lasts for a long time, the carbohydrate 
content increases and along with it the respiration also increases, 
and thus the photosynthetic velocity falls off with time even when 
the illumination is continued. After a time, the respiration will 
more than counterbalance photosynthesis and the carbohydrates 
formed by the photosynthesis will be oxidised to carbon dioxide and 
water and will disappear on prolonged exposure. When the carbohy- 
drates disappear, the photosynthesis will again begin. It has been 
known for a long time that the photosynthetic rate decreases with 
accumulation of the products of photosynthesis. Moreover, Sapos- 
chnikoff (Her. Bot. Oes., 1893, 11, 391) has demonstrated the inhi- 
bitory power of an accumulation of carbohydrates and that these 
cannot increase beyond a certain point. When the leaves of vitit 
vinifera contain 2'3 to 29% carbohydrates of the dry weight, 
photosynthesis ceases and respiration predominates. Saposcbnikoff 
has shown that as carbohydrates accumulate, decrease of photosyn* 
thetic rate takes place, whilst a decrease in the carbohydrate content 
results in an inoreased photosynthesis. These results are evident 
from the view point of the reversible reactions already put forward. 
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Moreover, there are two other factors, which increase respiration, 
should be considered viz., (i) influence of light intensity on the res- 
piratory process, and (it) influence of increased temperature caused 
by prolonged light absorption. In several publications, Dhar and 
collaborators (J. Phya. Chetn,, 1925 , 29, 926 ; 1928 , 82, 1268 ; 1980 , 
34, 993 ) have shown that food materials like starch, sugars, pro- 
teins, fats, etc., in aqueous solutions or suspensions are oxidised to 
carbon dioxide and water by simply passing air at the ordinary 
temperature in presence of sunlight. In absence oflight, there 
is no oxidation. In presence of inductors like ferrous hydroxide 
cerous hydroxide, etc., the food materials are oxidised to caFbon di- 
oxide and water by air even in absence of light. In presence of 
sunlight, these oxidations are greatly increased. Hence, Dhar and 
collaborators have suggested that on light exposure the metabolism 
in the animal body is increased, because the food materials are oxi- 
dised to a great extent by air due to the absorption of light. It 
seems pretty certain that in plants also the respiration or the oxida- 
tion of carbohydrates and other food materials, which slowly pro- 
ceeds in the dark due to the presence of enzymes and inductors, is 
accelerated on exposure to light. It is well known that several 
plants and flowers run a temperature higher than that of the sur- 
rounding air in the dark due to respiration (c/. Kostycher, “Plant 
Respiration”, 1927 , p. 12 ) and these may be roughly compared to 
warm blooded animals. In the dark, most plants resemble cold 
blooded animals and they undergo oxidation and the carbohy- 
drates and other food materials are burnt away. In presence of 
strong light, the respiration velocity seems to be increased. More- 
over, when the plant is exposed to strong light for a long time, the 
temperature of the plant is likely, to increase and with increased 
temperature, the respiration ^velocity is markedly increased, be- 
cause the influence of temperature seems to be more pronounced 
on respiration than on photosynthesis. Consequently, when a 
plant is exposed to bright light for a long time, respiration more than 
counterbalances photosynthesis due to the increased concentration 
of carbohydrates, increased velocity of respiration by the absorption 
of radiant energy in the form of light and inorease in the tempera- 
ture of the plant by the absorption of light and the conversion of 
the lifcht rays to heat. Under these circumstances, plants may 
behave as animals, as far as metabolism is concerned. 
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Compensation Point. 

The compensation point, i.e., the light intensity at which the 
photosynthetic and respiratory activities of the plant compensate 
each other decreases with decrease of temperature as will be evident 
from the following table. 


Name. 

Intensity at 2o\ 

Intensity at 5°. 

Spirogyqt 

174 

26*7 

Fontinalis 

150 

40 

ClaGophora 

253 3 

G2*9 

Cinclidotos 

400 

75 


The foregoing results show that the light intensity which at 20° 
represented the compensation point produced an evolution of oxygen 
due to photosynthesis at 5° 

With cladophora, with increasing temperature, the compensation 
point rises more rapidly than the rate of respiration determined in 
the dark; an increase of temperature from 5° to 25° causes the 
respiration to become 4*8 times greater in the dark, whilst the light 
intensity increases to 6'69 times. 

The foregoing results as well as other facts on the compensation 
point can be explained from the following considerations : (a) Photo* 
synthesis is proportional to the light intensity, there being no 
photosynthesis in the dark. (6) Respiration takes place in the dark 
but is appreciably accelerated by light, (c) An increase of tempera* 
turn affects respiration more markedly than photosynthesis. 

The fact that the compensation point rises with increase of 
temperature is due to the greater increase of respiratory activity than 
photosynthetic activity with increased temperature. The respiratory 
activity of the plant, which counterbalances the photosyntbetic pro- 
cess, increases much more than photosynthesis at higher tempera* 
tures and consequently the light intensity must be increased to 
cause more photosynthesis to counteract the increased respiratory 
activity. There is another reason for further increase in the 
respiratory activity of the plant. Hitherto, it has been assumed by 
most of the plant physiologists that the process of respiration is not 
accelerated by light. But it is evident from the researches ofr Dhar 
and collaborators that animal metabolism is markedly accelerated 
by light absorption. . Hence, it seems pretty oertain that the res* 
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piratory process taking place in plaats is also' accelerated by light. 
Consequently, the respiratory activity of the plant is accelerated by 
two agencies, c g., temperature and light intensity and thus the 
light intensity required for increased photosynthesis in order to 
counteract this high respiratory activity should be very high. Thus 
with increasing temperature, the compensation point should rise more 
rapidly than the rate of respiration because of its additional enhance* 
ment by light absorption and thiB is clearly borne out from the 
experiments on cladophora in which an increase of temperature from 
5° to 25° causes the respiration to become 4'8 times greater when 
determined in the dark, whilst the light intensity increases 6*69 
times for the compensation point. 

It is evident that under certain circumstances, when the tempera- 
ture is high and the light is intense, the compensation point may 
not be attained even with intense light and the plant will evolve 
carbon dioxide like an animal even in presence of light. This is 
likely to happen frequently in tropical countries where at the sea 
level, the heat rays of the sun become very prominent and the 
temperature of the plant will be high and photosynthesis cannot 
counterbalance respiration under these circumstances. At higher 
altitudes, the light rays are more active than at the sea level 
and it is expected that at these altitudes, very seldom, respiration 
will exceed photosynthesis in sunlight. These conclusions are 
corroborated from the experimental results of Harder ( Jahrb . Wm. 
Bot., 1921, 60, 331) with sea plants in the polar zones where the 
light intensity is not very high ( vide Harder’s data recorded in p. 544). 
The position of the compensation point of & plant with reference to 
temperature is naturally of great importance to the life of the plants 
and its relation to the environment. 

Harder has reported that conditions may exist in nature where 
at higher temperatures, the plant stores no material through photo* 
synthesis on account of the high respiratory activity. While at lower 
temperatures with the same light intensity, * food materials are 
formed in the plant by photosynthesis. 

The experimental observation that compensation point varies with 
^different plants is explained on the basis that the respiratory activity 
of the plant and its increment by temperature and light vary with 
different plants. 

Starting with the same oulture of cladophora, and keeping one 
portion in diffused light and another in direct sunlight, great differ* 
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ences in the compensation point are observed in a week. With 
sinapU alba, a plant growing in light, the compensation point i® 
at TO (Bunsen units x 100) but a compensation point lying at only 
0*2 is observed with oxalti acetoaella, a shade plant. Previous 
illumination of the plant must be considered before any conclusion is 
drawn from determination of the compensation point, which varies 
considerably with" previous illumination of the plant. It has been 
observed that under certain circumstances in fontinalia, photosyn- 
thesis more than counterbalances respiration when the illumination is 
only 10 Lux, whilst under other conditions, 160 Lux is insufficient to 
achieve this. 

Under constant and high illumination, leaves of beach trees 
emit carbon dioxide at 6250 Lux; the sun trees, robina, requires 
26 times more intense light for photosynthesis to exceed respiration 
than the shade tree fagua. 

These experimental observations are explicable by considering 
the temperature of the trees growing in light is higher than that 
of trees growing in the shade. Hence, the respiratory activity of 
plants growing in shade is much less than that growing in light. 
Moreover, the respiration of plants growing in light is also accelerated 
by the light absorption. Consequently the light intensity required 
to cause the increased photosynthesis in order to counteract the 
enhanced respiration due to an increase of temperature and light 
absorption must be very high. 

Moreover, there is another important consideration in the ex- 
planation of the higher compensation point of trees grown in light 
than in the shade. From *our experience on the velocity of photo- 
chemical reactions taking place in strong light, it is generally 
observed that the velocity of the photochemical reaction is not 
directly proportional to the light intensity or the absorbed light 
but the velocity varies as I” where n is less than unity. On the 
other hand, in presence of feeble light, the velocity varies as I", 
where n is unity or more. Consequently, from the quantitative 
experiments with ordinary photochemical reactions, it is dear that 
in presence of intense light, photochemical reactions utilise less 
amount of absorbed radiation than when the some reactions take * 
place in leas intense light. This is usually known as “ exhaustion 
affect.” It is clear, therefore, that in photosynthesis, the seine 
relation is to be expected. This behaviour has been observed by 
Waiburg (2. phytikal: Ohetn., 1022, 102, 246) in his experiments 
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on the efficiency of the photosynthetic process. It has been 
reported by Warburg that when plants are cultivated under 
conditions of high light intensity, they utilise only a small amount 
of the absorbed energy. Plants grown under conditions of low 
light intensity can utilise a relatively large proportion of the 
absorbed energy. Hence, the light intensity necessary to obtain 
the requisite velocity of photosynthesis required *to counteract res- 
piration in the case of plants growing in light will be greater than thqt 
required for plants cultivated in the shade. Hence by growing the 
same type of plant under conditions of high and low light intensity, 
one type apparently passes into the other within a short time and its 
photosynthetic efficiency and possibly respiratory activity are altered. 

From the foregoing pages, it is clear that the contention of 
Plaetzer ( Vcrhandlungen Phyaik-Med Ges., Wurzburg N. F., 1917, 
45, 31), that the value of the light intensity at the compensation 
point is not a function of the respiratory activity is not correct. 
Plaetzer in his consileration of the compensation point missed the 
important point that the respiratory activity is also accentuated by 
light and that it is more influenced by temperature than photo- 
synthesis. 

From these considerations one thing comes out very prominently 
that respiration is of vital importance to plants and is more funda- 
mental and important to plant life than photosynthesis, which pre- 
dominates in the plant only under highly restricted conditions of 
temperature and light intensity. In other conditions beyond this 
limit, in light as well as in the dark, plant life enjoys respiratory 
activity as much as animal life. Hence it appears that respiratory 
activity controls plant life as animal life. 

Summary. 

1. The Arrhenius relation connecting velocity and temperature of 
a reaction which is applicable to ordinary chemical reactions, is not 
valid in the case of the influence of temperature on photosynthesis 
in plants. The non-applioability of the Arrhenius relation to photo-. 
-yntbesU' and many other phenomena in plant life can be explained 
from the following considerations : 

(a) It appears that in plant life, the following opposing reactions 
are taking place, 
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The direct action (photosynthesis) is being opposed by the reverse 
reaotion (respiration) whioh inoreases according to the law of mass 
action with increase in the concentration of carbohydrates formed 
from photosynthesis. 

(6) There is reason to believe that the velocity of respiration in 
plants is appreciably accelerated by light. 

•(c) The influence of temperature on respiration appears to be 
greater than that on photosynthesis. 

2. The greater influence of temperature on photosynthesis in 
presence of strong light than that in weak light can be explained from 
the foregoing considerations. Henoe, it is needless to assume that 
there are two reactions involved in photosynthesis. 

» 3. The observations of Willstutter and Stoll that leaves of low 
chlorophyll content show a lower acceleration of photosynthesis with 
increase in temperature than the leaves of high chlorophyll content, 
have also been explained from the same point of view 

4. The experiments of Willstutter and Stoll showing that in 
chlorophyll-rich leaves an inercase of light intensity does not affect 
photosynthesis have been explained from the view point of "exhaus- 
tion effect " as observed in ordinary photochemical rcactioi s. 

5. That oxygen is essential for photosynthesis appears to be due 
to the fact that plant life depends on oxygen respiration and the acti- 
vity of the plant and along with it its photosynthetic power depend 
on its respiratory activity. 

6. The photosynthetic activity is exceedingly bigh in young leaves 
and is not proportional to the chlorophyll content. Tbis is because 
that the respiratory activity of young leaves is very bigh. In 
plant life, as well as in unimal life, metabolism decreases 'with age. 

7. In plant life in the Absence of iron compounds, respiration 
and photosynthesis become defective as in chlorotic plants, 
because iron compounds accelerate respiration. 

8. It appears tt^at the factor which really controls plant life is 
its respiratory or metabolic activity. 

9. In the animal world, the length of life depends inversely as 
the rate of living. The duration of the catalytic activity of an 
active catalyst appears to be short. These considerations are appli- 
cable to plant life as well. In leaves poor in chlorophyll, the time 
factor appears more slowly than in chlorophyll-rich leaves. In other 
words, the activity of chlorophyll -rich leavos would last for a shor- 
ter period than that of ohlorophyll-poor leaves. 
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10. The phenomenon of "solarisation”, that is, the disappearance 
of oarbohydrates formed from photosynthesis, after prolonged illumi- 
nation appears to be due to respiration, that is, their oxidation by 
oxygen in presence of light. The respiration, that is, the oxidation 
of carbohydrates is also increased by increase of temperature caused 
by light absorption. 

11. The compensation point, that is, the light intensity at 
which the photosynthetic and respiratory activity of plants compen-* 
sate each other, decreases with decrease of temperature. * A certain 
light intensity which at 20° represents the compensation point, causes 
an evolution of oxygen due to photosynthesis at 5°. In nature, under 
certain conditions and at high temperatures, the plant cannot store 
any material due to photosynthesis on account of high respiratory ' 
activity, whilst at low temperatures, the same light intensity, food 
materials are formed by photosynthesis. The abo^e results have 
been explained from the following considerations, (i) Photosynthesis 
is proportional to the light intensity, there being no photosynthesis 
in dark, (ii) Respiration takes place in the dark but is appreciably 
accelerated by light, (tii) An increase in temperature affectB respira- 
tion more markedly than photosynthesis. 

12. Respiration appears to be the more fundamental reaction in 
plant and is more important to plant life than photosynthesis, which 
predominates in plants only under restricted conditions of tempera- 
ture and light intensity. 
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The Directive Effect of Substituents on the Gyclisation 
of Substituted s- Diary lthiocarbamides . . Part III. 

The Effect of the Carbethoxy Group on the 
Formation of Anilinobenzthiazoles, 
from p-Carbethoxy-s-Diphenyl- 
thiocarbamides and Bromine. 

By Mon.\MMAD Omar Farooq and Robert Fergus Hunter. 

It has been shown in the course of earlier investigations that 
the nitro and cyuno groups in p-substituted-8-dipheny lthiocarbamides 
do not direct thiazole cyclisation by bromine in the sense opposite 
to that of o :p-directive substituents, but give rise to anilinobenz- 
thiazole derivatives in which the me fa-directive substituent appears 
in the 1-arylamino grouping (Hunter and Jones, J. Chem. 8oc., 1080, 
2190; Hunter, J. Indian Client Soc., 1932, 9, 486). The meta- 
directive properties of these two groups have been attributed to the 
presence of the setnipolar double bond in the former, the positive 
end of which tends to attract electrons from all parts of the molecule, 
eind to the tendency of the system of the six electrons which are 
mutually shared between two atomic nuclei in the latter to attract 
additional electrons in order to obtain a oqpre stable association of 
eight or ten electrons (Baker, Cooper and Ingold, J. Chem. Soo., 
1928, 426). It, therefore, appeared of interest to examine the effect 
of the carbethoxy group whose meta-directive tendencies are ascribed 
to the “electron sink” properties of the carbonyl group (Allan, 
Oxford, Robinson and Smith, J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 401) on the 
thiazole cyclisation of p-substitutod-8-dipheny lthiocarbamides. 

As might be anticipated, p-carbethoxy-«-diphenylthiocarbamide 
(I, R=H) gave rise on treatment with bromine under moderately 
vigorous conditions to ethyl 1 -anili nobenzthiazole-4 , -carboxylate 
(II, R=H), whose constitution was established by synthesis from 
1-ohlorobenz thiazole and ethyl p-aminobenzoate. On prolonged 
bromination in the presence of excess of the halogen, however, 
nuclear substitution occurred with the production of ethyl 5-bromo- 
1 . anilinobenz th i azole-4'- oarboxy 1 ate (II, R»Br), whose orientation 
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follows from its synthesis from l-ohloro-5-bromobenzthiazole and 
ethyl p-aminobenzoate. Curiously enough, although we were able to 
show the formation of ethyl 5-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole-4'-carboxy- 
late in the reaction between s-p-carbethoxyphenyl-p-bromophenyl- 
thiocarbamide (I, B=Br) and bromine, it was not found possible to 
isolate the bage in a condition ofpurity in this reaction. 



(II) 

•-p-Carbethoxyphenyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide (I. R = Me) behaved 
similarly and yielded ethyl l-anilino-5-methylbenzthiazole-4'-carboxy- 
late (II, R=Me), identical with that obtained from l-chloro-5-methyI- 
benzthiazole and ethyl p-aminobenzoate. 

Difficulties similar to those encountered in the synthesis of 
ethyl 5-bromo*l-anilinobenzthiazole-4'-carboxylate from a-p-carbe- 
thoxyphenyl-p-bromophenylthiocarbamide were also experienced in 
connexion with the bromination of a-p-carbethoxyphenyl-p-chloro- 
phenylthiocarbamide, which gave rise to specimens of ethyl 5-chloro* 
l-anilinobenzthiazole-4'-carboxylate (II, R = C1) which could not be 
completely purified by recrystallisation. The 6-ohloro-l anilinobenz- 
thiazole was, however, obtained in a satisfactory condition of purity 
from the condensation of ethyl p-aminobenzoate with 1 :5-dichloro- 
benzthiazole (III), which was synthesised from 6-chloro-l-amino- 
benzthiazole by means of the Sandmeyer reaction (c/. Hunter and 
Jones, loc. cit.). 

It is, therefore, evident that the effect of the carbethoxy group 
falls well into line with that of the other meia-dircctive substituents 
previously examined, and particular interest therefore attaches' itself 
to the bromination of i-p-oarbethoxyphenyl-p-nitrophenylthiocarba- 
mide, in which the inhibitory effects of the two tnsfa*directing groups 
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are in opposition : EtO'CO — ^ V— NH'CS NH- 



This thiocarbanilide might clearly give" rise either to ethyl 5-nitro- 
1-anilinobenzthiazole 4'-carboxylate (II, R = NO a ), or to ethyl 
4'-nitro-l-anilinobenzthiazole-5-carboxylate (IV), according to the 
thiazole cyclisation by bromine. The former base was readily 
syhthesised from ethyl p-aminobenzoate and 5-rfitro-l-chlorobenz- 
thiazole (V), obtained by direct nitration of 1-chlorobenzthiazole 
(Hofmann, Ber., 1880, 13, 11), which was orientated b> its conver- 
sion by ammonia into 5-nitro-l -aminobenzthiazole (VI), whose 
formula has been established by rational synthesis from p nitfophenyl- 
thiocarbamide and bromine (Hunter and Jones, loc. cit.). 

An attempt to synthesise 5-nitro-l-chlorobenzthiazole from p-nitro ; 
phenylthiocarbimide and phosphorus pentachloride (c/. Hofmann, 
loc. cit.). proved unsuccessful, the reaction being accompanied by 
considerable decomposition and charring. 

Bromination of a-p-carbethoxyphenyl-p-nitrophenylthiocarbamide 
gave rise to a base isomeric with ethyl 5-nitro-l-anilinobenzthiazole- 
4'-carboxylate, which is evidently the 4'-nitro derivative (IV). 


Cl/\/S C0 2 Et/\/S 

! I > ccl 

\/\N 


j \C NH <( \nO s 
\/\N 


(HI) 

NO 


(IV) 


* VY 8 V «* “VY 8 V 
i i > ci — * i I y™* 


\/\N 
(V) 


N/\N 
(VI) 


The effect of the positive pole in the nitro group, therefore, out- 
weighs the "electron sink” capacity of the carbdhyl group in s-p-car- 
bethoxyphenyl-p-nitrophenylthiocarbamide, thiazole cyclisation taking 
place ii^ this case on the nucleus which carries the mefa-directive 
•carbethoxyl group. 


Experimental. 

p-Carbethoxyphcnylihiocarbimidi' (Hunter and Parken, J. Indian 
Chem. 8oc. t 1082, 9, 869) is best purified by recrystallisation from 
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petroleum-benzene in whioh the di-p-oarbethoxyphenylthiooarbamide, 
formed as a by-produet, is nearly insoluble. 

p-Carbethoxy-a-diphenylthiocarbamide (I, R=H), prepared by the 
condensation of the carbethoxyphenylthiocarbimide (2‘1 g.) and 
aniline (lc.o.) in alcohol or in benzene, crystallised in soft silky 
flakes, mp. 129 80°. (Found: S, 11*0. C 16 H 16 O a N 9 S requires 8, 
10*7 per cent). 

r Ethyl l-anilinobenzthiazolc-i'-carboxylate (II, R=H). (i) Synthe- 

sis from cl-chlorobenzthiazole and ethyl p -aminobenzoate. — A 
mixture of 1-chlorobenzthiazole (1 g.) and ethyl p-aminobenzoate 
(1 g.) wa? gently heated in an open Pyrex boiling tube over a small 
luminous flame until a violent reaction occurred and the product 
was basified with ammonia. On crystallisation from alcohol-ethyl 
acetate, ethyl l-anilinobcnzthiazoleA'-carboxylate was obtained in 
small crystals, m.p. 182-83°. (Found: 8, 10’0. Ci (5 H 14 0 2 N 2 S 
requires 8, 10‘7 per cent). 

(ii) The action of bromine on p-carbcthoxy-s-diphcnylthio- 
carbamide. — The thiocarbamide (0 7 g.) in chloroform (10 c.c.) 
was treated with bromino (0'8 c.c. in 1 c.c. of chloroform) and 
the mixture was heated on a steam-bath under reflux for 20 
to 25 minutes. The evolution of hydrogen bromide commenced after 
the first two minutes, heating continued vigorously for a further 
five minutes, and then gradually abated. On cooling, a red hydro- 
perbromide crystallised, which was collected on porous earthenware, 
dried in a vacuum and added to saturated sulphurous acid (100 c.c.) 
The suspension was treated with sulphur dioxide and the 
mixture was kept overnight to ensure complete reduction. On basi- 
fication with ammonia and recrystallisation from alcohol ethyl 1- 
anilinobenzthiazole-4 / -carboxylate was obtained, m. p. 175-76° alone 
and m.p. 180-83° when mixed with the specimen obtained from 1-chlo- 
robenzthiazole and ethyl p-aminobenzoate. 

Ethyl S-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazoleA'-carboxylatc (II, R^Br). 
(i) Synthes’s from l-chloro-6-bromobenzthiazole and ethyl p -amino- 
bensoate. — l-Chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole which was originally prepared 
by Dyson, Hunter and Soyka (J. Chem. Soc., 1029, 458)* in 2% 
yield from p-bromophenylthiocarbimide and phosphorus pentachloride * 
is much more conveniently prepared in quantity from phenylthio- 
carbamide by means of the following steps : 1-Aminobenzthiazole 
— > 5-bromo‘l-aminobenzthiazole — > l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole. 
The aminobenzthiazole . (20 g.) was dissolved in warm chloroform 
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(180 o. o.) and the solution was cooled in ice and stirred 
during the addition of bromine (9 c.c. in 10 c. o. of chloroform). 
The precipitate was collected, dried on porous earthenware in 
a vacuum, added to saturated sulphurous acid, and sulphur 
dioxide was passed through the mixture until decolorisation was 
complete. On basification and recrystallisation .from alcohol, 
5-bromo-l-aminobenzthiazole was obtained, m. p. 208-10° which is 
quite pure enough for the next stage, yield 80-90% . 5-Bromo-l-amf- 
nobenzthiazole (26 g.) was treated with 110 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(5 — 6 %), and the mixture was cooled to 0° and diazotised 
with sodium nitrite (12 '6 g in 30 c. o. of water). Concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (200 c.c.) was then added, and the mixture was 
boiled for 6 minutes and the l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole isolated 
by distillation in steam. After recrystallisation from alcohol, the 
chlorothiazole had m. p. 101-102°, yield 7 — 8 g. Dyson, Hunter, 
and Soyka recorded the m. p. of l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole, pre- 
pared from p-bromophenylthiocarbimide and phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride as 89°. An intimate mixture of l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole 
(0*56 g ) and ethyl p-aminobenzoate (0 5 g.) was heated until conden- 
sation took place and the product was basified with ammonia and 
kept overnight. On recrystallisation from alcohol-ethyl acetate, 
ethyl 5-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole-4'-carboxylate was obtained in 
small crystals, m. p. 227-28°. (Found: Br, 21*1 Ci 6 H 13 0 2 N 2 BrS 
requires Br, 21 2 per cent). 

(ii) Prolonged bromination of p-carbethoxy-s-diphenylthiocarba- 
mlde. — Bromine (1 c c. in 1 c.c. of chloroform) was added to the 
carbethoxydiphenylthiocarbamide (0 5 g.*in 10 c.c. of the same 
solvent) [and the mixture was heated under reflux on a steam-bath 
for an hour. The bromo-addition compound was reduced in the 
usual way and the product recrystnllised from methyl alcohol, 
when ethyl 5-bromo-l-anilinobenzthiazole-4'-oarboxy]ate was obtained 
which had m.p. 226°, and m.p. 226-28° when ^mixed with the spe- 
cimen obtained from l-chloro-5-bromobenzthiazole and ethyl p-ami- 
nobenzoate. 

(iii) JThe action of bromine on s-p-carbethoxyphenyl-p-bromo - 
*phenylthiooarbamide. — s-p-Carb ethoxy phenyl-p-bromo phenylthiocar- 
bamide was prepared by mixing solutions of p-bromoaniline in ben- 
gene ( 1*7 g. in 8 o.o.). - and p-carbethoxyphenylthiooarbimide in 
benzene ( 2*1 g. in 10 o.o.), and conoentrating the resulting solution on 
g stegm-bath. The thiooarbamide was washed with petroleum-bensene 
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and thereafter recrystallised from benzene, from which it sepa- 
rated in glistening plates, m.p. 158-09°, yield 1’8 g. (Found : 
S, 8*7. 0 16 H 15 0 a N 3 BrS requires S, 8 4 percent). A solution of 
the carbethoxyphenylbromophenylthiocarbamide (0'5 g.) in chloro- 
form (10 o. o.) was treated with bromine (1 o. c. in 1 o. o. of chloro- 
form) and the mixture was heated under reflux for £ hour, cooled, 
and the bromo-addition compound was dried in a vacuum and redu- 
ced with sulphurous acid in the usual way On recrystallisation 
from aloohdl, ethyl 0-bromo-l-nnilinobenzthiazole-4'-carboxylate, 
was obtained, m.p. 188-90° mixed m.p. with an authentic speci- 
men beinfc 190-92°. Several experiments were carried out in which 
both the quantity of chloroform used as solvent for bromination, and 
the time of heating was varied, hut in no case was a product of 
melting point higher than 192-93° isolated. Attempts to raise the 
melting points of such products by varying the solvents used for 
recrystallisation proved equally fruitless. 

Ethyl l-anilino-o-methylbemthiazoleA'-carborylate (II, R = Me). 
(i) l-Chloro-5-methylbenzthiazole was conveniently prepared from 
l-amino-5-methylbenzthiazolo by means of the Sandmeyer reaction 
(. unterand Jones, loc. cit.), and crystallised from alcohol in glis- 
tening needles, m. p 49-50°. Ethyl-l-anilino-5-methylbenzthia- 
zole-4'-carboxylate, prepared by condensing equimolecular proportions 
of l-chloro-5-methylbenzthiazole and etbyl p-aminobenzoate under 
the usual conditions, separated from alcohol — ethyl acetate in small 
crystals, m. p. 206-207°. (Found: S, 10*6. C I7 H| (J 0 3 N 2 S requires 
S, 10'8 per cent). 

(ii) The action of bromine on p-carbethoxyphcnyl-p-tolylthio - 
carbamide. -p-Carbethoxyphenyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide was prepared by 
the condensation of equimolecular proportions of p-carbethoxyphenyl- 
thiocarbamide and p-toluidine in benzene solution, washed with petro- 
leum-benzene and recrystallised from boiling benzene. It formed 
glistening plates, m. o. 160-61°. (Found: S, 10*2. C 17 Hi 8 0 2 N 2 S 

requires S, 10'2 per cent). The carbethoxyphenyltolylthiocarbamide 
(0*5 g.) in chloroform (10 c.c.) was treated with bromine (0*6 c.c. in 
1 c.c. of chloroform) and the mixture was heated under reflux for 15 
minutes. The evolution of hydrogen bromide which was oopious 
after the first two minutes’ heating abated after 10 minutes. The 
solution was cooled in ice and the red crystalline hydroperbromide 
was dried in a vacuum and reduoed in the usual way by sulphurous 
acid and sulphur dioxide. On basification and recrystallisation from 
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alcohol-ethyl acetate, ethyl I-anil ino-5-metbylbenztbiazole-4'-carfeoxy- 
late was obtained which had m p. 206°, and m.p. 206-*207° when 
mixed with the specimen prepared from 1 -chloro-5 -methy lbenztbi a* 
sole and ethyl p-aminobenzoate. 

Ethyl S-chloro-l-anilinobenethiazole-i'-carboxylate (IT, R=CI). 
(i) Synthetie from 1:5 dichlorobenzthiazole and ethyl »p-aminobenzo- 
ate. 1:5— Dichlorobenzthiazole. — 6'2 G. of 5-ohloro-l-aminobenzthia* 
zole (Dyson, Hunter and Morris, J. Chem Soc., 1927, 1186) were 
treated with hydrochloric acid as in the case of the 5-brordb derivative, 
and diazotised with sodium nitrite (8*1 g.) at 0° and the diazonium 
salt was treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid and th^mixture 
was boiled. The dichlorobenzthiazole, isolated by steam distillation, 
crystallised from alcohol in needles, m p. 101°, yield 2*8 g.« 
(Found: Cl, 35*1. C 7 H s NCJ a S requires Cl, 34*8 percent). Ethyl 
5-chloro -X-anilinobenethiazole-A'-carboxylate , prepared from the con- 
densation of on equimolecular mixture of 1 : 5-dichlorobenzthiazole 
and ethyl p-aminobenzoate had m.p. 226°. (Found : Cl, 10i5r 
C, 6 Hi 3 O a N a CIS requires Cl, 10*7 per oent). 

(ii) The action of bromine on s-p-carbethoxyphenyl-p-chloro- 
phenylthiocarbamide. s-p-Carbethoxyphenyl-p-chlorophenylthiocarba- 
mide, prepared by condensation of p-carbethoxyphenylthiocarbimide 
(2*1 g.) and p-chloroaniline (1*2 g ) in benzene, separated from a com- 
paratively large volume of benzene in plates, m.p. 159-60°, yield 
1*8 g. (Found: S, 9 - 7. C 1G Hi sO a N 2 C18 requires S, 9*6 percent). 
The carbethoxyphenylchlorophenylthiocarbamide (0*5 g.) in chloro- 
form (10 c.c.) was treated with bromine (1 c.c. in 1 c.c. of chloroform) 
and the mixture was heated under reflux for 1 hour. The hydro- 
perbromidc was dried in a vacuum and reduced with sulphurous acid 
and sulphur dioxide in the usual way . On basification and recrystal- 
lisa+ion from alcohol, ethyl 5-chloro-l-anilinobenzthiazole-4 , -carb- 
oxylate was obtained which bad m.p. 178° and m.p. 179-201° when 
mixed with the specimen prepared from the dichlorobenzthiazole 
and ethyl p-aminobenzoate. In a similar experiment in which the 
carbethoxyphenylchlorophenylthiooarbamide (0*45 g ) in chloroform 
(10 c.o.) vps treated with bromine (0'9 c.c. in 1 c.c. of chloroform), 
abd heating under reflux was continued for 43 to 45 minutes, a 
bromo-addition oompound was obtained which on reduction and re- 
crystftllisation of the resulting anilinobenzthiazole gave a crop of 
crystals which had m.p. 188° and m.p. 190-201° when mixed with a 
genuine speoimen. All attempts to purify this product by further 
fractional crystallisation, however, proved unsuccessful. 

14 
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Synthesis of ethyl S-nitro-l-anilinobensthiazoleA'-oarboxylate (II, 
R=NO a ). (i) Nitration of l-chlorobenethiasole and the orientation 
of 6-nitro-l-chlorobensthiazole by its conversion into 6-nitro-lamino- 
bensthiasole . — Chlorobenzthiazole (prepared by the Sandmeyer 
method from 1-aminobenzthiazole ) was gradually added drop by drop 
with stirring to fuming nitric acid (d 15, 10 vols.) oooled in a freez- 
ing mixture. The solution was kept for a short time and then poured 
into a large volume of water and the precipitated nitrochlorobenz- 
thiazole was collected and recrystallised from ethyl acetate, from 
which it separated in yellow needles, m.p. 190° (of. Hofmann, loc. 
cit.). The nitrochlorobenz thiazole (0*2 g.) was heated with ammonia 
(d 0*880, 2*5 o.c.) in a sealed tube at 150-160° for 6 to 7 hours and the 
•product was collected and recrystallised from alcohol, when 5-nitro-l- 
aminobenzbhiazole was obtained which had m.p. 242-43° alone and 
when mixed with an authentic specimen prepared in an earlier in- 
vestigation (Hunter and Jones, loc. cit.). The identity was further 
confirmed by conversion of the 5-nitro-l-aminobenztbiazole into its 
pale yellow acetyl derivative by means of acetic anhydride, which had 
m.p. 292° alone and when mixed with an authentic specimen, (ii) Syn- 
thesis of ethyl 5-nitro-l-anilinobenzthiazoleA'-carboxylate from 5- 
nitro-l-chlorobenzthiazole and ethyl p-aminobenzoate . — A mixture of 
the nitrochlorobenzthiazole (1 mol.) and ethyl p-aminobenzoate (1 
mol.) was gently heated in a boiling tube over a naked flame until a 
violent reaction took place. The product was treated with dilute 
ammonia and recrystallised from alcohol, when ethyl 5-nitro-l- 
anilinobenzthiazole 4'carboxylate was obtained in small yellow plates, 
m.p. 242*48°. (Found! S, 9*5. Ci 7 H 13 0 4 N 3 S requires S, 9*2 
per cent). 

The action of bromine on B-pcarbethoxyphenyl-p-nitrophenylthio- 
carbamide, and the isolation of ethyl 4'-nitro-l-anilinobenzthiazole- 
5 -carboxylate. s-p-Carbethoxyphenyl-p-nitrophenylthiocarbamide . — A 
solution of p-nitroaniline (1*7 g ) in alcohol (10 c.c.) was added to a 
solution of p-carbet&oxyphenylthiocarbimide in the same solvent (2 g. 
in 10 c.c.) and the mixture was concentrated on a steam-bath. On 
recrystallisation from alcohol, the carbethoxyphenylnitrophenylthio- 
carbamide was obtained in orange crystals, m.p. 164-55°, yield, l'2g. 
(Found: S, 8*9. C l7 H 15 0 4 N 3 8 requires 8, 9*2 per oent). In 
a similar experiment in whioh benzene was used as a medium of 
condensation in place of alcohol, this yield was raised to 1*8 g. 

The nitrophenylthiocarb amide (0*5 g.) in chloroform (12 o.o.) was 
tre at e d with bromine (1 o.o. in 1 o.o. of the seme solvent) and the 
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mi zture was heated on a steam-bath under reflux for 55 minutes. 
The bromo- addition compound was dried in a vacuum and reduced by 
sulphurous acid. On basification with ammonia (d 0‘880) and recrys* 
tallisation from alcohol, ethyl 4 , -nitro-l-anilinobenzthiazole 4'-carboxy- 
late was obtained in yellow crystals of a slightly deeper shade of 
colour than the isomeric ethyl 5-nitro-l-anilinobenzthiqjsole-4'-carboxy- 
late, m.p. 241-48°. (Found: S, 9'6. C j 7 Hj 3 0* 4 N 3 S requires 8, 
9*2 per cent). The appearance of the two nitroanilinobenzthiazolds 
was quite distinct and a mixture of the two bases melted* at 218°. 

The interaction of p-nitrophenylthiocarbimide and phosphorus 
pentachloride. — An intimate mixture (3 g.) of p -nitrophenytthiocarbi- 
mide (Dyson and George, J. Chem. 8oc.. 1924, 125, 1702) and phos- 
phorus puntachloride (3*5 g.) was heated in a sealed tube at 150-160? 
for 6 hours. The dark brown oily liquid was gradually added to 
water to decompose phosphorus halides and the mixture was extract- 
ed with chloroform. After removal of the chloroform on a steam-bath 
and recrystallisation from alcohol, a yellow-brown crystalline subs- 
tance was obtained, m.p. 180°. This product, however, did not 
possess any of the properties of 6-nitro-l-chlorobenzthiazole and 
admixture with a specimen of the nitro derivative obtained from 1- 
chlorobenzthiazole caused a depression in melting point of 40 to 60°. 


The Muslim Uuivlrsity, Aligarh. 


Received April 27, 1933. 




A Simple Method for the Determination of 
Cholesterol in Blood. 

By Hirendranath Banerji. 

Quite recently much importance has been attested to the changes 
in the cholesterol content of blood in lipoid nephrosis, ^jabetes and 
chronic obstructive jaundice, especially in relation to carbohydrate 
metabolism. For the estimation of cholesterol in blood a common 
methods used are those of Bloor (J. Biol. Chem., 1016, 24 , 227), 
Meyers and Wardell (ibid., 1918, 36 , 147) and Leiboff (J. Lab. 
Clin. Med., 1930, 18, 776). 

The method of Bloor and that of Meyers and Wardell 
require 1 c.c. of blood which can not be obtained without veni-punc- 
ture. In the technique of Meyers and Wardell for the determination 
of cholesterol, a loss of cholesterol occurs in the processes of breaking 
small lumps of plaster of Paris with glass rod, transference of the 
same from the porcelain crucible to an extraction thimble and remo- 
val of extraction flask to measuring vessel. 

In Leiboff’s method the apparatus used can not be easily 
improvised in a laboratory rnd moreover, the apparatus is cumbrous 
and costly. 
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Apparatus . — The extraction apparatus used in this method is repre- 
sented in Fig 1. It consists of a test tube (25 x 150 mm.), the lower end 
of which is drawn out to form a bulb of about 4 c.o. oapaoity with a 5 
o.o. calibration mark etched on the neck of the bulb (Fig. 2). A 
condenser consisting of a test tube (13x120 mm.) fitted with a 
two hole stopper, through one of which is passed a long glass tube 
reaching to the bcttom of the test tube while through the other a 
qhort glass tube is fitted. The closed rounded end of ths test tube is 
drawn out into a tapering one as in Fig. 3 for the quick dropping 
of the condensed vapour. 'This condenser is held in plaoe, on top 
of the extraction tube (Fig. 2) by a rubber stopper. The long 
glass tube is connected next with a water tap for flow of water. 

• Method . — Oxalated blood (0'25 c. c.) is drained out from a pipette 
on a fat-free porous filter paper (Whatman filter paper no. 40 
treated with alcohol and acetone) in the form of a rectangle 
(15 x 80 mm.) roughly. It is hung up in an incubator at 37° and 
dried. The portion of the filter paper containing the blood is cut into 
8 or 10 pieces, untouched by hand, and placed carefully one above 
the other in the dry extraction tube. The pieces should be such that 
they do not pass through the narrow stem of the extraction tube. 
About 3 c.c. of redistilled chloroform are introduced into the tube. 
The condenser is then placed in and extraction carried on for 2 hours 
over a plate heated by a micro-burner or an electric hot plate, cold 
water being allowed to flow through the condenser during the period. 
The chloroform extract is cooled. At the end of the process the 
extraction tube is detached from the condenser. Filter paper pieces 
are then taken out by means of a long glass rod, bent at one end. 
Volume is made up to 5 c.o. mark with chloroform. In a test 
tube 5 o.o. of a 8 mg. % solution of cholesterol in redistilled 
chloroform are taken, acetio anhydrde (2 c. c.) and pure concentrated 
sulphurio acid (0*1 o. c.) are added to the contents of each tube. 
The tubes are then fitted with rubber stoppers and gently tilted and 
rotated to get uniform mixing of the contents. Then they are 
allowed to stand for 15 minutes in a large beaker containing water 
in the light by which the colour is to be matched. The readings are 
then taken by colorimeter. 

S 100 

Calculation . — g- x O' 4 x » mg. of cholesterol in 100 c.o of 
blood, where Spreading of standard and Rereading of the unknown. 
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The unknown is set at 16 mm. and the result is given by 10 
times the reading of the standard. 

A series of parallel determinations of cholesterol in blood was 
carried out by the method of Meyers aud Wardell ( loc . cit.) and by 
the author’s technique. The results are given in Table I with 
additional parallel determination of a known amount ef cholesterol in 
Table II. The difference is as high as 13'8 mg. and as low as 
7*7 mg. per 100 c.c. (Table II). Results are expressed in mg. pet 
100 c.c. of blood. 


Table I. 


s 


Sample- 

—whole blood. 



Meyers and 
Warden’s. 

Author '» 

Diff. 

Meyers and 
Warden’s. 

Author's. 

Diff. 

1581 

1640 

+ 5*9 

156 3 

176-8 

4 20 5 

152*0 

176-1 

+ 24*1 

152*0 

1747 

4 22*7 

156*3 

178 1 

4 21 8 

170*8 

177-5 

+ 7*3 

160*2 

154 9 

— 6*3 

168 0 

178-8 

4-10*3 

153*0 

168-8 

415 8 

146*2 

1701 

4-24*1 

158*0 

1760 

+ 

00 

6 

192*0 

1997 

4- 7*7 

180*1 

181-6 

+ 1*4 

186*2 

188-4 

4- 2*2 

182*5 

174-2 

- 83 





Table II. 


Standard cholesterol solution used. 

Difference 


Theoretical. 

Meyers and 
Wardell’a. 

Author's 

Meyers end 
Warjell’s 

-N 

Author’s 

95-0 

79*8 

94*7 

10*2 

0-8 

1200 

• 

112*3 

118*9 

7*7 

1*1 

150-0 

141*4 

149-8 

8'6 

0*0 

160-0 

1462 

1600 

18*8 

0*0 

180*0 

160*1 

179*7 

10*9 

0*8 

900‘0 

101*5 

109*8 

8*5 

0*9 
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SUUMABY. 

1. A method has been described which is much simpler than 
that of Leiboff and more accurate than that of Meyers and Wardell. 

2. Apparatus is very simple and can be easily improved in any 
laboratory. 

B. It requires small amount of blood. 

4. 'I he loss due to transference has been completely avoided. 

5. A number of estimations can be carried out simultaneously by 
connecting the condensers in series. 

6. Remarkable economy in the use of reagents has been effected. 

I am extremely .grateful to Dr. R. K. Pal, M. B.. D. Sc., 
M. R. C. P., Professor of Physiology, Prince of Wales Medical 
College, Patna, for guidance and direction. 


Department of Physiology 
and Biochemistry, 

P.W. Medical College, Patna 


Received September 5. 19H3. 



Sip P. C. Ray Seventieth Birthday 
Commemoration Medal. 

This medal will be awarded from the Indian Chemical Society by 
Prof. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, to young Indian Chemist below thirty 
years of ago for the best single original contribution published in the 
Journal of the Indian Chemical Society. 

Rales. 

1. In commemoration of the Seventieth Birthday of Sir P. C. 
R&y a silver medal, awarded by Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar, shall be 
called “ Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay 70th Birthday Medal.” 

2. The medal on one face shall bear the profile impression of 

Sir* P. C. Ray, and on the other face — * Sir P. C, Ray 70th Birthday 
Commemoration Medal awarded to ” 

3 The value of the medal will be Rs. 50. 

4. The medal will be awarded annually for the best original 
paper (single and not joint) on any subject in Chemistry published in 
the Journal of the Indian Chemical Society only. 

5. Tlic competition for the medal shall be open to candidates 
whose age must not exceed thirty. 

6. The candidates for the prize shall be required to submit an 
age certificate or corroboration of the same, confirmed by the Head 
of the department where the} have worked. 

7. The candidates, when communicating for publication in the 
Society’s Journal, the paper intended for competition, must clearly 
mukc a statement to that effect. 

8. The candidates for the medal shall submit their application 
not later than 31st October in every year, stating the title of their 
papers and the issue of the Journal in which they have been pub- 
lish! d. 

9. No paper, which was submitted or has already been sub- 
mitted for any other prizes or any examination, other than the M.A., 
or M.Sc., examination of the Indian Universities will be accepted 
for the present competition. 

10. The merits of the papers shall be judged either by the 
Counoil oft he Society or by the Board of Examiners, appointed by 
it, whose decision shall be considered final. 

1U If in any year no prize is awarded by reason of no candidate 
having shown sufficient merit to entitle him to the prize or for any 
causes, the income of that year may bo utilised in awarding a second 
prize in the next or in any subsequent year. 
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Constitution of the Colouring Matter of Lawaonia 
Alba Lam., or Indian Mehedi. 

By Jaoaraj Bbhari Lal and Sikhibhdshan Dott. 

Lawaonia alba (N. 0. Lythraceae) or Mehedi as . it? is known in 
Bengali and Hindi and Henna in English is an ornamental garden 
shrub or hedge plant of purely Indian origin, but which has for some 
time been cultivated in Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, figypt, Nor- 
thern Africa and Southern Europe for the sake of the colouring 
matter contained in the leaves, which is very much prized Tn these 
countries as a dye for the hair, fingers and nails. From the point 
of view of Indian medicine, practically every part of the plant has 
found Borne application or other, and is used all over the country in 
disorders of the liver and spleen, urinary calculi, leprosy and other 
obstinate types of skin diseases. 

But probably the most important constituent of the plant is the 
colouring matter contained in the leaves, which can be easily extrac- 
ted by maceration with water or dilute alkali. In the state of these 
solutions the colouring matter has a most powerful affinity for the 
skin and hair and dyes an exceedingly fast shade. 

There is absolutely no record of any work done on the constitu- 
tion of the aotive principle of Indian lawaonia, although as early as 
1863, Herraory ( Journal de Pharmacy, 1863, Jan.) working on the 
European variety, isolated from it a tannin, which he named henno- 
tannic acid. It was a brown resin answering in all its chemical pro- 
perties to ordinary tannin. Later on Thomson (Arch. Pharm., 1878, 
21 , 2, 483) showed that the colouring matter obtained in this way was 
soluble in glycerin, in ammonia, in solutions of soda and potash and 
in dilute acids. More recently Tommasi (Oazzetta, 1920, 60 , 263) 
working on the European variety of Lawaonia isolated from it a crys- 
talline oolouring matter melting at 192-95° (decomp.), which he 
named Lawaone on account of its ketonio nature and which he found 
to possess the formula C 10 H 6 0 3 . He also prepared the oaloium salt, 
the acetyl* derivative and the reduced acetyl derivative of the colour- 
ing matter. 

The above represents the work that has been done on the Euro- 
pean variety of Lawaonia, the Indian variety of the plant having 
remained praotioally untouohed up to this time. On aooount of the 
great importance of the plant from the Indian medical point of view, 
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it was thought advisable by the present authors to take it under 
examination. 

The oolouring matter was prepared from the fresh leaves in a 
perfectly pure condition by an elaborate process including several 
crystallisations from benzene and acetone. It was thereby obtained 
in oauliflower like clusters of needles with a dark mahogany colour 
and metallio reflex, which when crushed in a mortar beoame 
deduced to a lemon yellow powder. It melted sharp at 190° 
(decomp.) and the melting point did not rise even on repeated 
crystallisations from various solvents. Analytical data and 
a number of molecular weight determinations established the 
moleoular formula as C 10 H 6 0 3 , and the preparation of monoacetyl 
and monobenzoyl derivatives, mono- and dioximes, phenylhydrazone, 
etc., showed that the substance contains phenolic hydroxy and two 
ketanic groups. These, together with the fact that on distillation 
with zinc dust it became practically quantitatively converted into 
naphthalene and that it possesses a persistent quinone like odour 
reminding of a-naphthoquinone, the conclusion was almost irresistible 
that it must be a hydroxy -a-naphthoquinone. The position of the 
hydroxy group must be in the same nucleus which contains the 
quinone grouping, since on oxidation with potassium permanganate 
it gave rise to only phthalio acid and nothing eUc. Hence the only 
possible constitution of the colouring matter, which has also been 
named lawtonc by the present nuthors, is that it must be 2-hydroxy- 
a-naphthoquinone And this has been confirmed by a direct com- 
parison of lawsone and its derivatives with synthetically prepared 2- 
hydroxy-a-naphtboquinoifo and the corresponding derivatives pre- 
pared from the same substance as the following table will show : 


Prepared from the plant. 

M.p. 

Synthetical ly prepared 

M.p 

Mixed m.p. 

Lewaone 

190* 

2-Hydroiy-a-N* 

190* 

100* 

AcetyUaweone 

128-29* 

2-Acetoiy-a-N 

128-80* 

139* 

Anilinolaweone 

190* 

2-Anihno-e-N 

190* 

100* 

Trisostyldibydro- 

iewsooe 

1345* 

1 :2 :4-Triaoetoxy- 
naphthalene 

1846* 

184* 

Lawsone 

phsnjlhydrasona 

329* 

Benzeneaco- 

naphthretorcin 

329* 

390* 

Lawsons mono-oxime 

180* 

2-Hydroxy-a-N-oxime 

180* 

180* 

Mocobromolawooe 

196* 

2-Hydroxy -8»bromo- e-N- 

196‘6* 

198* 

Lawsons sthylsthsr 

13647* 

0-Hydroxy »*N-ethyletl»er 

196* 

196 * 


* M ■ Bsphthnqniaoes, 
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By a glance at the above table and comparing it with the work 
done by Tommasi (loo. oit.) it becomes quite evident that the com- 
pound he obtained from European Lawgonia was in all probability 
identical with the lawsone obtained by the present authors from 
Indian Lawsonia in spite of small difference in the melting point as 
reported by him. In other words the Indian and the JEuropean varie- 
ties of Lawsonia probably contain the same colouring matter law- 
sone, which is identical with 2-hydroxy-a-naphthoquinone. 

Experimental. 

Isolation of lawsone . — Five kilos of the fresh leaves we& crushed 
ip a stone mortar (iron should not be used) and extracted with a 
5% solution of sodium bicarbonate, three times in succession fbr 
a period of 24 hours each, in large enamelled iron basin. After the 
third extraction the leaves were practically devoid of colour and the 
combined extracts were acidified with strong sulphuric acid diluted 
with an equal volume of water. The resultant voluminous preci- 
pitate which consistc 1 of the crude colouring matter was filtered 
off and dried and a further small quantity was obtained by saturating 
the filtrate with common salt and filtering again. The crude subs- 
tance was then extracted with dilute ammonium hydroxide, filtered 
and the filtrate precipitated with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and the process repeated twice. Finally the preoipitate after drying, 
was extracted with benzene and the solvent distilled off when the 
colouring matter was obtained in the form of orange-yellow crusts, 
melting at 185-88°. It was then dissolved injsodium carbonate solution, 
filtered and the orange-yellow filtrate precipitated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The preoipitate was filtered, washed with distilled 
water until free from chloride, dried and repeatedly orystallised 
from benzene and aoetone until the melting point went up to 190° 
and did not rise any further. The substance thus isolated has 
a dark mahogany-bronze colour in the crystalline and a lemon-yellow 
eolour in the powdered state, yield 2*5 g. or '05% of the weight of 
the fresh leaves. 

The "substance il very sparingly soluble in cold water with an 
orange- yellow colour and the solution undergoes decomposition on 
boiling. It is slightly soluble in chloroform, bromoform, aoetio aoid, 
benzene add petroleum ether and moderately soluble in aloohol, 
b enzene and ether. The tolution in all these solvents has a bright 
orange-yellow eolour. It ia very easily soluble in solutions of alkali 
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carbonates, bioarbonates and hydroxides, forming orange-red solutions 
whioh quickly undergo decomposition when boiled. In the cold the 
colouring matter oan be reprecipitated unchanged from the above 
solutions by treatment with dilute acids. Tho substance is fairly 
aeidio in reaction and produces a brisk evolution of carbon dioxide 
from sodium bicarbonate although not from sodium carbonate. It 
is also feebly aeidio to litmus paper in aqueous or aqueous alcoholio 
solution. Alcoholic solution of the substance gives an immediate 
orange precipitate with alcoholic lead acetate, but does not give any 
precipitate with either alcoholic silver nitrate, copper acetate, nickel 
acetate, ^ferric chloride or calcium chloride, although a deep red 
colour is developed with nickel acetate aud a reddish brown colour 
yrith ferric chloride. (Found : C, CU18, 69‘12, 69*01; H, 3'5l, 
3*62, 3*47; M. W. 170, 177, 178. (b. p. method in acetone); 172, 
175 (silver salt); 176*5, 175*5 (lead salt). O, 0 H 0 Oj requires C, 68*9; 
H, 3*4 percent, and M. W. 174). 

Silver salt . — To an alcoholic solution of lawsone (1 g.) neutralised 
by the addition of a few drops of dilute ammonia, alcoholic silver 
nitrate was added until the red precipitate was no longer formed. 
This was filtered off, washed and dried. Red amorphous substance 
resembling cinnabar in appearance. (Found: (’, 42*82; H, 1*81; 
Ag. 88*67, 38*39. C l0 H 5 0 3 Ag requires C, 42 71; H, 178; Ag, 
38*44 per cent). 

Ammonium edit was obtained by dissolving lawsone (1 g.) in the 
smallest quantity of concentrated ammonia and allowing the solution 
to evaporate completely at the ordinary temperature. Bright red 
crystalline substance, exceedingly soluble in water and nlcohol and 
decomposing between 150-70° without melting. (Found : 0, 63*55; 
H, 6*59. C io H 9 0 3 N requires C, 62*83; H, 5*98 per cent). 

Neutral lead ealt . — To an aqueous solution of the ammonium 
salt prepared as above, aqueous lead acetate was added when an 
amorphous yellow precipitate was obtained. This was filtered, 
washed and drieef. (Found: <■', 43*09; H, 2*02; Pb, 87*14. 
CgoHjoOgPb requires C, 43*82; H, 1*80; Pb, 87*56 per cent). 

Lead acetate double ealt . — To an alcoholic, solution of lawsone, 
alcoholic lead acetate was added drop by drop, until the precipitate 
was no longer formed. This was filtered off, wasbod with alcohol 
and dried. Bright orange glistening plates, slightly soluble in Water 
and alcohol. (Found: C, 82*77; H, 2*04; Pb, 47*6. C 10 H 5 O s * 
Pb'COCHj requires C,' 82*78; H, 1*82; Pb, 47*28 per eent). 
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8odium salt was prepared by adding a concentrated solution of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution of lawsone in dilute sodium hydroxide. 
The glistening red crystalline precipitate was filtered through asbestos 
and dried in the vacuum desiccator. It could not however be obtained 
in a sufficiently pure state for analysis. 

Aeetyllawsonc was prepared from lawsone and qpetio anhydride 
in the usual manner. It crystallised from alco*hol in pale yellow 
plates, m.p. 128-29°. (Found: C, 66'43; H, 3*98. C 10 H 5 0 3 'COOH 3 
requires C, 66 66; H, 3'79 per cent). 

Triacctyldihydrolaw8one. — Lawsone (2 g.) was boiled with acetic 
anhydride (10 g.) under reflux and moist zinc dust gradually added 
until the solution was completely decolourised. The mixture was 
then filtered into cold water and stirred and the resulting white 
precipitate filtered off and crystallised from dilute alcohol in lustrous 
white lamime, m.p. 134'.')°. (Found : C, 63'38; H, 4*72. C 16 H, 4 0 6 
requires C, 63 45; H, 4 '68 per cent). 

Anilinolawsonc. — A mixture of lawsone (2 g.), aniline (4 g.) and 
glacial acetic acid (8 g.) was heated under reflux for 3 hours and 
then poured into water. The resulting dark red precipitate was 
filtered off and crystallised from alcohol in long scarlet needles, 
m.p. 190°. (Found: 0, 76'89; H, 4*55. C l6 H,-|0 2 N requires C, 
77*10; H, 441 per cent). 

Lawsone mono-oxime was prepared from lawsone (1 mol.) and 
hydroxylaraine acetate (1 mol.) in the usual manner. It crystallised 
from alcohol in bright yellow needles, m.p. 180°. It dissolves in 
alkalis and organic solvents with a bright yellow colour. It is a 
powerful dyestuff. (Found: C, 63*35; IF, 3*87. C 10 H 6 O 4 *NOH 
requires C, 68*49; H, 3*70 per cent). 

Tjawsone dioxime was obtained by treating lawsone with a 
slightly more than the theoretical quantity of hydroxylamine. The 
substance crystallised from aloohol in light yellow glistening needles, 
m.p. 200° (decomp.). (Found: N, 13*75. Ci 0 H 8 O 3 N s requires N, 
13*40 per cent). 

Lawsone phenylhydrasono.—A mixture of lawsone (0*8 g.), phenyl* 
hydraziqe (0*5 g.) and alcohol (2 c.o.) was allowed to stand at the 
•ordinary temperature for 12 hours and then cautiously diluted with 
water. The phenylbydrazone separated in scarlet-red prisms whioh 
were crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 229° (deoomp.). (Found: N, 
10*57. C 16 H s 0 9 Ng requires N, 10*76 per oent). 

Lawsone ethyl ether.— A mixture' of the silver salt of lawsone 
(4 g.) and ethyl bromide (2 g.) waa heated in a pressure flask on the 
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water-bath tor 4 hours. After cooling the bottle was opened, the 
excess of ethyl bromide evaporated off and the residue extracted with 
aloohol end the filtered extract allowed to stand when the ethyl ether 
crystallised out in glistening yellow needles, m.p. 126-27°. 

Monobromolawsone. — Lawsone (1 g.) dissolved in warm acetio 
aeid was treated with an acetio aoid solution of bromine, until it 
was no longer deoolourised even on boiling. On cooling, the bromo 
derivative crystallised out in yellow prisms which were reorystal- 
lised from Aloohol, m.p. 198°. (Found : Br, 32*2. C, 0 H 3 O 3 Br 
requires Br, 31*6 per cent). 

Distilhtion of lawtone with zinc duel.— Lawsone, on distillation 
with zino dust in a current of hydrogen in the usual manner, gave an 
almost quantitative yield of naphthalene. 

Oxidation of lawsone with alkaline potassium permanganate.— 
JLswsone (5 g.) dissolved in dilute sodium hydioxide was treated 
with a 3 % aqueous solution of potassium permanganate until the 
latter was no longer decolourised. The precipitated manganese 
dioxide was filtered off, the filtrate evaporated to a small volume 
and acidified with dilute bydrochlorio acid, when masses of 
colourless needles (m.p. 218°) gradually separated which were 
identified to be phthalio aoid. No other product could be 
detected. 

Benzencazolawsone. — Aniline was diazotised and coupled with 
lawsone dissolved in excess of dilute sodium hydroxide. A red 
precipitate, insoluble in water or alkalis was produced, which was 
filtered off. washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and water and 
finally crystallised from aicohol in scarlet needles melting above 805°, 
The substance could not be obtainod in sufficient quantity for 
complete examination. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Allahabad Umveriity. 
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The Influence of Attached Rings on the*Formation 
of Heterooyolio Compounds. Part I. 

By Tbjbndba Nath Ghosh. 


It has been shown in a previous communication (J . Indian Chem. 
Boo., 1920, 6, 181) that strong hydrochloric acid converts o-phenyl- 
enediaryld ithiocarbamides into heptathiodiazine derivatives. 


a NH-CS— NHlt 
-NH— CS— NHR 

(I a) 


/v_ 


NH— CS V 




y S + RNH a 


X 


(I) NHR 


In continuation of the same work, some new substituted thiocarba* 
mide derivatives have beeu prepared with the object of making a 
comparative study of the ease and nature of their transformation 
into cyclic structures as conditioned by the presence of one or more 
pbenyleno residues. 

o-Thiocarbamidobenzoyl formic acids (II), prepared by the action 
of thiocarbamides on o-aminobenzoylformic acid gives heptadiazine 
derivatives (III) on treatment with acetic anhydride. 



(Ill a) 
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The alternative formula (III a) has been rejected on the ground that 
the oompound does not suffer any ohange on being boiled with aoetio 
anhydride or strong hydroohlorio aoid, though in aoeordanoe with 
the observation of De (J. Indian Chem, 800 . , 1026, 8, 82) a com* 
pound of this structure (III a) would have lost the thiooarbamido 
group. It is soluble in oold dilute alkali and is precipitated un- 
changed by aoids and forms an insoluble lead salt. 

Ethylenediaryldithiocarbamides (IV), prepared by the action of 
two molecules of mustard oil on ethylenediamine remain unchanged 
even when boiled with strong hydrochloric acid or 15 % caustic 
potash solution. 

CH a -NH a CH a — NH-(’S — NHR 

| 2 RNCS | 

CH 8 -NH 2 ► t’H a — NH-CS-NHIt 

(IV) 

1 :2-Naphthylenediaryldithiocarbamide8 (V) in contrast with the 
ethylenedithiocarbamides, suffer ring-closure readily on being treated 
with strong hydrochloric acid or 15 % caustic potash solution to 
yield naphthylenethiocarbnmide (VI). 


M 1 i 2 It Nf S 

/'y Nil— <’S— NIIR 



NH— (S — NHIf 

I I 

— 

u 

1 1 
\/ 



(V) 




The tendency of the phenanthrene-6 : 10-dithiocarbamides for ring- 
closure is so very great that during the process of their formation 
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from 9 : 10-diaminophenanthrene and mustard oils, they actually pass 
Into the oyelio thiooarbamide (VIII). 





That the solvent pyridine does not exert any ring-dosing influence 
in this reaction has been proved by the fact ( that 1 : 2-naphthylenedi- 
amine under similar condition yields only 1 : 2-naphthylenedithiooarba- 
mide (V). 

A comparison of the above reactions shows clearly how the 
phenvlene residue plays a very important part in the formation of oyelio 
structures. Ethylenedithiocarbamide in which there is no phenylene 
residue, does not give any ring compound; compounds (I a) and (II) 
oontain one phenylene residue and they give heptathiodiasine and 
heptadiazine derivatives respectively. Naphthylenedithiocarbamide 
derivotive^V) containing two phenylene residues gives the most stable 
oydio thiooarbamide. The presence of one more phenylene residue 
in phenanthrene-0 : 10-dithiocarbamide (VII) is so very helpful for 
ring-oloeure that it oannot even be isolated. The tendency to 
ring-dosure, thus, appears to increase with the increase in theninafagr 
of phenylene residues. 
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The oyolio thiooarbamides (VI, VIII) are similar to o-phenylene- 
thiooarbamide prepared by Lellmann ( Annalen , 1884, 221, 14) in all 
their properties. o-Phenylenethiocarbamide yields only one alkali* 
insoluble monobenzoyl derivative (IX) though o-phenyleneoarbamide 
has been found by Heller and collaborators («7. pr. Chem., 1025, 
ii, 111 , 1) to yield, under varying conditions of experiment, two 
different benzoyl derivatives viz., N-N'-dibonzoyl and mono-oxy- 
benzoyl. It is clear, therefore, that o-phenylenethiocarbamide can 
exist only in the monothiol form. 

N 

- <J> C— SCOPh 
(IX) 

Experimental. 

< yPhenyUhiocarbamtdobenzoylformic acid (II, R = Ph). — Phenyl- 
mustard oil (27 g.) was added to an alcoholic solution of the 
potassium salt of o-aminobenzoylformio acid (4 g.) prepared according 
to the method of Erdmann (J. pr. Chem., 1841, 24, 13) and the 
solution was boiled under reflux for about 2 hours, cooled and then 
acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid when a white solid separated 
which crystallised from alcohol in colourless rectangular plates, 
m.p. 173-74° (decomp.), yield 4 g. It is soluble in sodium bicarbo- 
nate solution. (Found: N, 9*21. C 15 H J2 0,N 2 S requires N, 9*38 

per cent). 

l-}J-Phenyl-2-thioketo-4 :5-henzo-G -."-dilictoA :3-hepfadiazine (III, 
R«=Ph). — The above compound (II, R = Ph) wns heated under 
reflux with excess of acetic anhydride for about an hour. The clear 
solution was diluted with water and ovaporated almost to dryness, 
when a tarry mass was obtained which was treated with a dilute 
solution of caustic soda. The alkaline solution on acidification 
gave a solid which crystallised from acetone in colourless rectangular 
plates, m.p. 155-67°. It is insoluble in sodium bicarbonate solutiop. 
(Found: N, 9’7l; 8, 11*68. C lr ,H t0 O 2 N s S requires N, 9*92; 8, 
11*84 per cent). 

oo-TolyUhiocarbamldobemoylformic acid (II, R=o-tolyl). — The 
method of preparation was the same as in the case of the preceding 
compound (II, R=Ph). It crystallised from aloohol in colourless 
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rectangular plates, m.p. 208-10° (decomp.). (Found: N, 8*59. 
C| e H| 4 0 3 N 2 S requires N, 8’91 per cent). 

l-ii-o-Tolyl-2-thiokeio-4 iH-bcnzo-6 : 7-dihctv-l : 3-hcptadiazinv (III, , 
R*=o-tolyl). — The method of preparation was the same as in 
the case of the preceding compound (III, R= Ph). It crystallised ■ 
from acetone in colourless rectangular plates, m.p. 205-06°. 
(Found: S, 11*12. C l(i H ]2 0 2 N 2 S requires S, 10*81 percent). 

op-Tolylthiocarbamitlnbcnzoylformic acid (II, R=p-tolyl) cry* 
stallised from alcohol in colourless rectangular plates, nf.p. 166-66° 
(decomp.). (Found: N, 8*64. C| 0 Hf 4 0 3 N 2 S requires N, 8*91 
per cent). 

# o-Phenylcarbamidobcnzoylformic acid . — Phenyl isocyanate (2*4 g.) 
was added to an alcoholic solution of potassium salt of o-aminoben-* 
zoyl formic acid (4 g.) and the solution was boiled under reflux for about 
an hour, cooled and then acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid when 
a white solid came out, the bicarbonate solution of which yielded on 
acidification a white solid which crystallised from alcohol in beauti- 
ful colourless prisms, m.p. 179-80°, yield 4 g. (Found: N, 9*71. 
Ci 3 H 12 0 4 N 2 requires N, 9*85 per cent). The compound, on treat- 
ment with acetic anhydride yielded a tarry product which could not 
be purified. 

Ethylene-sym-diphcnyldtihiocarbamide (IV, R = Ph) was prepared 
according to the method of Lellmann and Wiirthner (Annalcn, 1885, 
228, 234) ; the action of strong hydrochloric acid or 15 % caustic 
potash solution did not produce any change upon this and other 
ethylenedithiocarbamides. 

Ethylene-Bym-di-p-tolyldithiocarbamide JlV, R=p-tolyl). — The 
method of preparation was the same as in the case of the preceding 
compound,, yield almost quantitative. The compound crystallised 
from ucohol in colourless prisms, m.p. 104-95°. (Found: N, 16*62. 
C|§H 22 N 4 S 2 requires N, 15*64 per cent). 

* Ethylene-sym-di-o-tolyldithiocarbamide (IV, R= o-tolyl) crystallised 
from alcohol in colourless prisms, m.p. 180°. (Found : N, 16*69. 
C 13 H 22 N 4 8 2 requires N, 15*64 per cent). 

Ethyltne-Bym-diallyldithiocarbamidc (IV, R=allyl) crystallised 
from alcohol in colourless prisms, m.p. 108-04°. (Found: N, 
21'6Q. C|oHi 2 N 4 S 2 requires N, 21*70 per cent). 

Ethylcne-sym-dinteihyldiihiocarbaniidc (IV, R=Me). — The 

method of preparation was the same as before, m.p. 85-86°. (Found: 
N, 27*86. C 6 Hi 4 N 4 8 2 requires N, 27*18 per cent). 
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1 : 2-Naphthylenethiooarbawde (VI). — 1 : 2-Naphthylenediphenyldi* 
thiooarbamide (0*7 g.) prepared aooording to the method of Sohieflelin 
(Ber., 1889, 22, 1877), was heated under reflux on the water-bath 
with 10% caustic .potash solution (140 o.o.) for 10 hours. The 
filtered solution, on aoidifioation with dilute hydrochloric acid, yielded 
a white solid which was dried and carefully weighed, yield 20*5%. 
It orystallised from pyridine in colourless plates, m.p. above 
600°. It is soluble in cold dilute alkali and precipitated by acids. 
It forms an insoluble lead salt. Like o.phenylenethiooarbamide it 
also cannot be desulphurised by yellow oxide of mercury. (Found : N, 
14*41; 8, 16*14. G n H t N s S requires N, 14*0; S, 16*0 per cent). 
The same compound (VI) was obtained whenl : 2-naphthy lenediphenyl- 
dithiooarbamide was heated with strong hydrochlorio acid under reflux 
for about an hour. 

o-Phenylenediphenyldithiooarbamide (6*7 g.) was similarly heated 
on the water-bath with 15% caustic potash solution (140 o.o.) 
for 10 hours. The yield of the thiuheptadiazine (I, R=Ph) was 
19*5%. 

1 :2-Naphthylenedi-p-tolyldithiocarbamidc (V, R=p-tolyl). — An 
alooholio solution of 1 :2-naphthylenediamine (1*6 g.) was heated 
under reflux on the water-bath with p-tolylmustard oil (8 g.) for 
about an hour when a white crystalline precipitate was obtained 
which orystallised from alcohol in colourless prisms, m.p. above 
800°, yield 8*0 g. (Found : N, 12*01. C 96 H a4 N 4 S 3 requires N, 
12*28 per cant). Like the corresponding phenyl compound 
(V, B”Ph) rt also gave 1 :2-naphthylenethiocarbamide (VI) when 
heated with 15% caustio potash solution or strong hydrochlorio 
acid. 

1 :2-Naphthylenedixylyldithiocarbam(de (V, R=xylyl). — The 
method of preparation was the same as in the case of the preceding 
compound (V, R=»p-tolyl), m.p. above 800°. The xylylmustard 
oil used here has been obtained from l:8:4-xylidine. (Found: 
N, 11*81. 0 99 H 9S N 4 S a requires N, 11*67 per cent). It also 
gave 1 :2-naphthylenethiocarbamide with 15% caustio potash 
solution. 

9 : 10-PhenanthrenethiocaA>an}ide (VIII). — A pyri din e solution of 
9:10-diaminophenanthrene hydrochloride (2*8 g.), freshly prepared 
according to the method of Pschoor (Ber., 1902, 20, 2788; 

Ber., 1908# M, 8684), was heated under reflux with phenylmustard 
eO (2*7 g.) and the requisite amount of sodium aoetate dissolved 
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in the smallest quantity of water, for about £ an hour when a 
crystalline precipitate was obtained whioh crystallised from 
pyridine in brownish rectangular plates, m.p. above 800°. It is 
soluble in cold dilute alkali and precipitated by acids. It gives an 
insoluble lead salt with lead acetate solution, yield 1*6 g. (Found: N, 
11*17; 8, 18*14. C 15 H 10 N a 8 requires N, 11*20; 8^ 18*80 per cent). 
From the mother liquor diphenylthiocarbamide was isolated and 
identified with a genuine sample. 

The same compound (VIII) was obtained when a pyridine solution 
of 9:10-phenanthrenediamine hydrochloride was heated with p-tolyl- 
or o-tolylmustard oil. 

# l-Benzoylthiol-3 -A-benso-2 : 5 -diazole (IX). — The benzoyl deri- 
vative was prepared by the usual method and crystallised from 
alcohol in colourless plates, m.p. 186-67°. (Found: 8, 12*84. 
C| 4 H io ON 9 8 requires 8, 12*60 per cent). o-Phenylenethiocarbamide 
was dissolved in various proportions of alkali, but in each case the 
monosodium salt was obtained which yielded the above monobenzoyl 
derivative (IX). 

My thanks are due to Prof. P. C. Ouha, D. So. for his keen 
interest in the present investigation. 
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Halogenation. Part Y. Bromination and Iodination 
ot some Fatty Acids. 

By Phuldbo Sahay Varma and V. T. Sbridhaba Menon. 

Bromo derivatives of the fatty acids are generally obtained either 
by the direct action of bromine in presence of halogen carriers at high 
temperatures, sometimes under pressure, or by the replacement of 
hydroxyl group in the hydroxy derivatives of the fatty a$ids by the 
action of hydrobromic acid or phosphorus bromide. Iodo derivatives 
fire obtained either by the action of phosphorus iodide on the hydroxy 
derivatives of the fatty acids or by the replacement of bromine in the 
bromo derivatives of the acids by means of iodine. 

Attempts have been made in this paper to prepare the bromo 
and iodo derivatives of some of the fatty acids with the help of 
potassium bromide ?.nd sulphuric acid and iodine and sulphuric acid 
respectively. In the case of lower fatty acids poor yield of the halo- 
gen derivatives has been obtained, whereas in the case of higher 
fatty acids comparatively a much better yield of the a-bromo and 
a-iodo derivatives has been found. No appreciable difference in the 
yield of iodoacetic acid is noticeable when acetic acid or acetio an- 
hydride is used for the purpose. A slightly better yield of the bromo 
and iodo derivatives is obtained with acetic acid or acetic anhydride 
when nitrosulphonic acid mixture (a mixture containing about 50% 
of fuming nitric acid and about 50% of nitresulphonic acid, the latter 
obtained by passing a current of dry sulphur dioxide through nitric 
aoid) is used in place of concentrated sulphuric acid. In other cases, 
thero is no appreciable difference in the yield of the halogen deri- 
vatives, when concentrated sulphuric acid or nitrosulphonic aoid 
mixture is employed. a-Bromo derivatives have been obtained from 
acetic acid, acetic anhydride, propionic acid, butyric anhydride, »ao- 
butyric acid, lauric acid, myristic acid, palmitic and stearic acids and 
a-iodo derivatives from acetio acid, acetic anhydride, propionio acid, 
•butyric anhydride, tsobutyric acid, palmitic and stearic acids. 

. Experimental. 

The acid or the anhydride was taken in a flask provided with 
a reflux condenser, potassium bromide or iodine (as the case may be) 
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was added and the flask heated on a water-bath. Concentrated 
sulphurio aoid or nitroaulphonio aoid (as the oase may be) was then 
added (i o.o. at a time). Heating was oontinued for about 6 hours and 
then the mixture treated with sulphurous acid to remove any excess 
of bromine or iodine and then extracted with ether. The ethereal 
solution was dried with caloium ohloride and ether evaporated off on 
a water-bath. If the residue left behind is solid, it is purified by 
crystallisation from water or aloohol. If the residue is liquid, it 
is distilled under reduced pressure. The results obtained wiih 
different aoids or anhydrides' are summarised in the following table. 


SobsUoM. Amount taken. Halogenating agent. Product. 


Aoetio aoid 

90 CeC. 

Potassium bromide (5g.) 
and nitroeolphonic acid 
mixture (10 o.o.) 

Bromoacetio add (1 g.), 
m.p. 49-50* 

Aoetio anhydride 

II 

M 

• 9 

Propionic aoid 

•1 

Potassium bromide (5g.) 
and oono. sulphurio aoid 
(10 o.o.) 

a* Bromopropionic add 
(3 g.). b.p. 204-207* 

Butyrio anhydride 

It 

•• 

a-Bromobutyrio add 
( 5 g. ). b. p. 127*/25 
mm. 

ifoButyrio acid 

9* 

• 9 

a-Bromowobutyrio acid 
(5 g.). m.p. 48* 

•Laurie acid 

6 g- 

II 

a-Bromolaurio add 

(2*6 g.), m.p. 31‘5* 

epalmitic acid 

ft 

II 

o-Bromopalmitic acid 
(8 g.). m.p. 52* 

•Stearic add 

19 

II 

a Bromoeteario add 

(3 g.), m.p. 60* 

Acetic add 

20 o.c. 

Iodine (5 g.) and nitro- 
aulphonic acid mixture 
(10 o.o.) 

Iodoacetio acid (1 g.), 
m.p. 83* 

Aoetio anhydride 

91 

99 

99 

Propionic add 

tf 

♦ 9 

o-Iodopropiooic add 
(1 g.) t m.p. 45* 

Butyric anhydride 

*» 

• # 

a-Iodobutyrio add 

(4*5 g.), m.p. 41* 

weButyrio acid 

. i 

II 

a-IodoiJobutyrio add 

(4*5 g.). m.p. 73*5* 

•Palmitic add 

5g* 

91 

a-Iodopalmitio add 

(2 g.), m.p. 67* 

•Stearic add 

»» 

99 

a-Iodoatcarie add 

(2g.),m.p.fl6* 


* Carbon tetrachloride (I0o.o.) used aa adveif. 
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Halogenation. Part VI. Bromination and 
Iodination of Benzonitrile. 

By Phuldeo Sahay Vabma and Nirode Baran Sen-Gopta. 

Bromo and iodo derivatives of benzonitrile have been obtained 
before by indirect methods only either from the corresponding 
aniline derivatives by the replacement of .amino group by cyanogen or 
from the corresponding benzoic acid derivatives by the replacement* 
of carboxyl group by cyanogen group. It is reported that the action 
of bromine on benzonitrile under ordinary conditions results in the 
formation of benzonitrile monobromide and dibromide, whereas in 
a sealed tube at 200°-360° it results in the formation of perbromo- 
benzonitrile (Engler, Annalen, 1865, 133, 144; 1867, 142, 74; 

Friedburg, ibid., 1871, 188, 29). Bromine or iodine alone, or in 
presence of other substances such as nitric or sulphuric acids, does 
not yield any bromo or iodo derivatives of benzonitrile, but the 
bromo and iodo derivatives have now been obtained by the action of 
potassium bromide or potassium iodide and concentrated sulphuric 
acid on benzonitrile. 


Experimental. 

Action of potassium bromide and sulphuric acid on benzonitrile . — 
Strong sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) was taken in a test tube and benzo- 
nitrile (10 c.c.) was carefully poured into it over the heavy layer of sul- 
phuric acid, care being taken not to allow the aoid to mix freely 
with benzonitrile. Potassium bromide (4 g.) was then elided down the 
side of the test tube when bromine was set free by the action of sul- 
phurio acid and reacted with.benzonitrile which turned gradually 
into a solid produot. At the end of 3 hours the upper solid layer 
web removed and treated with a small quantity of cold water, shaken 
and filtered. On evaporating the filtrate to dryness and recrystallis- 
ing the solid produot from cold water, a white crystalline substance 
(2*5 g.), melting at 112°, was obtained. It was found to be p-bromo- 
benzonitrile. (Found: N, 7*48; Br, 4866. C 6 H 4 BrCN requires 
N, 7'7; Br, 48*97 per cent). The residue was digested with water At 

8 
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50* and filtered. The filtrate was oonoentrated and allowed to oool, 
when needle-shaped crystals (0 6 g.), melting at 62°, were obtained. 
It was found to be o-bromobenzonitrile. (Found : Br, 48 72. C e H 4 - 
BrCN requires Br, 48*97 per cent). 

The solid residue still left behind was boiled with water and filtered. 
The filtrate wtyj evaporated to dryness and crystallised from boiling 
water. The product (0*8 g.) so obtained, m. p. 121°, was found 
to be benzoio acid. The last portion of the residue was digested with 
alcohol and crystallised from it, m. p. 128° and was found to 
bebenzamide (0*4 g.). (Found : N, 11*59. C T H 7 ON requires N, 11*67 
per oent). 

Action of potassium iodide and sulphuric acid on benzonitrile.’— 
Benzonitrile (10 c. c ) was treated with strong sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) 
and potassium iodide (4 g.) exactly in the same way as in the preced- 
ing experiment. Benzonitrile layer was kept cold by pouring cold 
water over it under the tap. It solidified, the solid was removed after 
3 hours and treated successively with cold water, water at 50°, boiling 
water and finally with alcohol. Solid crystalline products were obtained 
from these solvents. p-Iodobenzonitrile (2 g.). (Found : N, 6*28. 
I, 66*12; C 6 H 4 ICN requires N, 6*1 ;I, 65*40 per cent). o-Iodobenzo- 
nitrile (0*7 g.) (Found : I, 54*83. C G H 4 ICN requires I, 55*46 per 
cent). Benzoic acid (0*7 g.) and benzamide (1. 1 g.) were also 
obtained. 

Chkhical Laboratories, 

Bsmabbs Hibdd Dnitbrsity, Bbnares. 
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Halogenation. Part YII. Iodination and Bromination 
of Naphthalene and /3-Naphthol. 

. By Pholdbo Sahay Vabua, D. N. Mozdmdar and 
K. Konjan Rajah. 

Iodonaphthalene is not ordinarily obtained by direct iodination and 
the yield obtained by the methods already known is very poor. 
Noelting ( Ber ., 1886, 19, 135) obtained this compound by digesting 
a-naphthalene diazonium sulphate with potassium iodide in an acid 
solution. Otto and Mortes ( Annalen , 1868. 117, 173) obtained iodo- 
naphthalene by the action of iodine on a solution of mercuri-di-a- 
naphtbyl in carbon disulphide. Edinger and Goldberg {Ber., 1900, 
33, 2882) prepared this compound along with /3-iodon aphthalene by 
the action of sulphur iodide and excess of nitric acid on naphthalene 
in light petroleum at 100° for several hours. Datta and Chatterji 
(J. Atncr. Chem. Soc. t 1017, 39. 435) obtained a mixture of iodo- and 
mononitronaphthalenes by the action of iodine in presence of concen- 
trated nitric acid. 

Attempts have been made in these experiments to iodinate 
naphthalene under different conditions and the best yield is obtained 
by iodinating in presence of a mixture of nitrosulphonic acid and 
fuming nitrio acid. 

Iodo-/3-naphthol has been obtained by Meldola (J. Chem. Boo., 
1885, 17, 525) by adding iodine to an acetic acid solution of /8-naph- 
tho), sodium acetate and lead acetate. Lepetit {Oazzetta, 1890, 80, 
107) seems to have obtained this compound by the action of nitrogen 
iodide on /?-naphthol dissolved in caustic soda. Monoiodo derivative 
of /3-naphthol has now been obtained by iodinating /3-naphthol in 
presence of a number of reagents, but the best yield is obtained in 
presence of ammonium hydroxide. The nasoent nitrogen iodide 
formed by the action of iodine on ammonium hydroxide seems to be 
the active iodinating agent in this oase. 

Naphthalene is more readily brominated and if bromination ia 
carried on in presence of substances like mixture of fuming nitrio 
and nitroBulphonio aoids, not only a very good yield of the bromo 
derivatives is obtained, but there is also no evolution of hydrobromio 
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aoid at all, thus avoiding the wastage of bromine in the form of 
hydrobromio aoid. 

0-Naphthol has been directly brominated before and a number of 
bromo derivatives have been obtained (Smith, J. Chem. 800 ., 1879, 
80 , 789; Armstrong, Chem. News, 1889, 89, 225; 1891, 63, 180; 
Felensa, Ber.f 1894, 17, 1480). The best yield of the bromo deri- 
vatives is, however, obtained when bromination is carried on at low 
temperatures, preferably at 10°, in presence of a third substance such 
as concentrated or fuming sulphuric acid. 

Experimental. 

Iodination of naphthalene. — Naphthalene, iodine and glacial acetic 
acid were heated in a flask on a sand-bath, provided with a reflux con- 
denser. Nitrosul phonic acid mixture (equal quantities of fuming 
nitric acid and nitrosulphonic acid) was then dropped little at a 
time from the top of the condenser. When the whole of the acid 
mixture was added, the contents of the flask were heated for some 
specified period, at the end of which they were boiled with animal 
charcoal (1 — 2 g.), filtered and concentrated to a smaller volume. 
The liquid obtained was then distilled under reduced pressure on a 
paraffin bath. Iodine and acetic acid were then distilled off and the 
residue containing the iodo derivative was extracted with benzene and 
the benzene distilled off. A liquid boiling at 802- 30 . 0 was thus 
obtained. It gave naphthalene when boiled with alcoholic potash 
and formed golden yellow needles of picrate, m.p. 127°. It is 
therefore a-iodonaphthalene. 

In a few oases, it has been found equally convenient to pour the 
whole of the reaotion product into a large quantity of water when the 
heavy layer of the iodo compound settles at the bottom. It is then 
separated in a tap funnel, washed several times with 10% potassium 
hydroxide, then with water, dried by means of anhydrous calcium 
chloride and distilled. The experiments are given in Table I. 

Table I. 


Naphthalene =10 g. 

Iodine. The third substance used. fieection period. 

6 g. Potassium persulphate (6 g.) 3 hr. 

6 Chromic acid (0 g.) 1} 

6 f Fuming sulphuric acid (6 e.c.) 8 

(Fuming nitric add (6 c.c.) 


Yield of iodo. 
naphthalene. 

3-2 l 
34 


4'0 
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Table 1 (c ontd.). 


Iodine. 

The third substance used. 

Reaction period. 

Yield of iodo- 
naphthalene. 


Strong nitric acid (5 c.c.) 

2} hr. 

3-0 g. 

6 

Fuming nitric acid (5 c.c.) 


37 

0 

Nitro8u!phonic acid mixture 
(5 c.c.) 

21 

4*2 

10 

Nitrosulphonic acid mixture 

1} 

6*2 


(15 c.o.) 

Glacial acetic aoid (10 c.c.) 

lodination of [i-naphthol. — A better yield of iodo*j3-naphthol than 
what was obtained by Meldola (loc. cit.) was obtained by iodinat- 
ing /J-naphthol by means of iodine dissolved in K.I solution in presence 
of ammonia. For this purpose, /3-naphthol (5 g.) was dissolved in 
concentrated ammonia (10 c.c.) and iodine (4*5 g.) in K I solution 
was then added drop by drop and shaken. When the whole of the 
iodine solution was added, the product was poured into dilute 
sulphuric acid when a flocculent white precipitate was obtained. 
This crystallised from acetic acid, m.p. 93-94°, yield 9‘2 g. 

Bromination of Naphthalene. — Naphthalene (10 g.) dissolved in 
carbon tetrachloride, was refluxed on a water-bath. Bromine (2 c.c.) 
dissolved in the same solvent was then added drop by drop. When the 
whole of the bromine was added, the third substance (if any) was then 
dropped little at a time and the whole of these operations took 
about an hour. The contents of the flask were then heated 
on a sand-bath to drive off the solvent* the residue extracted 
with dilute alcohol. On standing, the extract separated into two 
layers. The lower layer was separated, washed with dilute alcohol, 
dehydrated over calcium chloride and distilled. The fraction distill* 
ing at 283°-285° was found to be monobromo derivative. 

If the product contains a nitro derivative also, the nitro deriva- 
tive separates out in a crystalline form from the*alcoholio extract and 
is separated and purified. The results 'are summarised in Table II. 

Bromination of fi-naphthol. — /3-Naphthol (5g.), dissolved in acetic 
# acid (20 c.c.), was put into a flask, immersed in a thermostat at 10° 
and bromine (1’8 c.c.) dissolved in acetic acid (15 c.o.) was added to 
it d(op by drop from a tap funnel and the flask was shaken after 
eaoh addition. When the whole of the bromine solution was added 
the flask wa& allowed to stand for about an hour in the thermostat 
and then the oontents poured into a porcelain dish and allowed 
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to stand for about 12 hours, when long light-brown needles 
separated out. By repeated orystallisation from aoetio aoid or 
from petroleum ether in whioh the bromo oompounds are soluble, 
fine shining orystals of l-bromo-/3-naphthol (oi.p. 88-84°) or of 1 : 6- 
dibromo-j8-naphthol (m.p. 106-06°) were obtained. The results are 
summarised in Table 111 with 5 g. of /3-naphthol, the time allowed 
for the reaction being 1} hours in each case, in the last case bromine 
added being 8'6 o.c. 


Table II. Table III. 


Hard substance 
used. 

Yield of moDobromo 
Dsphthalene. 

Third substance 
used. 

Yield. . 

• •• 

8*4 g. (21%) 

Diffused sunlight 

1-Bromo- 

0-naphthol 

Aluminium-mercury 
couple (2 g.) 

4-6 g. (28% ) 

Strong sulphuric 

(5-0 g.) 

1-Bromo- 

Strong nitric acid 
(5 c.c.) 

4-6 g. (36%) 

acid U c.o.) 

A-naphthol 
(5*8 g.) 

Faming nitric acid 

7‘6 g. (47%) 

Fuming sulphuric 

1-Bromo- 

(5 c.c.) 

also mono-nitro- 
naphthalene (2 g.) 

acid (1 c.c.) 

A-naphthol 
(6 5 g.) 

Nitro solpbonic acid 

101 g. (62%) also 

Aluminium-mercury 

1 bromo* 

mixture (5 c.c.) 

mono-nitronaph- 
thalene (8 g.) 

couple (1*6 g.) 

A-naphthol 

(8*8 g.) 


Fuming sulphuric 1:6 Dibromo 
acid. (1 c.o.) fl-naphthol 

<8-6 g.) 
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Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids. Part YI. Fur- 
ther Investigation of the Viscosity Variations 
during Coagulation. 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and T. Madhab Mbnon. 

In Part V of this series (J. Indian Chem. Boc., 1983. 10, 329) 
results were given for the changes of viscosity during the slow 
coagulations of colloid arsenious sulphide (both pure and also when 
protected by different amounts of gelatine) produced by differently 
concentrated solutions of potassium chloride. It was observed 
that (a) immediately after the commencement of the coagulation 
the viscosity almost always showed a diminution in the range, 
0*7 to 1 '8% of the initial viscosity, and that ( b ) the viscosity — 
time curves showed a number of well marked maxima and minima 
which were attributed to the coagulation process (at any rate in 
the slow region) consisting of a succession of changes, both as to 
the size and nature of the coagulating particles ( vide infra). In 
view of the fact that both these findings invalidate the use of 
visooity as a general, qualitative measure of the degree of coagula- 
tion at least in the slow region, and especially since the initial 
fall in vicosity mentioned in (a) does not appear to have been 
studied previously in the literature, it was considered desirable to 
investigate (a) and (b) in more detail. To this end, in the follow- 
ing experiments coagulations of the arsenious sulphide sol have been 
studied in which differently concentrated solutions of A1C1 3 , 
Th(N0 3 ) 4 , ThCl 4 , KF, KC1, KBr, and KI were used as coagulants, 
the sol being also varied over a suitable range in each case. 

Experimental. 

• The general experimental procedure was mostly similar to that 
described in Part V (loo. cit.). The temperature of the thermostat 
was • maintained at 86 ±0*1° in all the experiments. Theoolloid 
content of the sol was determined by the Kessler’s method (of. 
Part I, /■ Indian Chem. Boo., 1981, 8, 11). 20 C. o. of the sol 
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were kept in the Soaipa tube (called P in Fig. A, Part V) immer* 
sed in the thermostat. To this was added an equal volume 
of the ooagulator solution whose concentration was varied by mixing 
appropriate volumes of water of the standard solution of the 
electrolyte ohosen. Both these were allowed to attain the ther- 
mostat temperature before mixing in the Scarpa tube. Immediate- 
ly after this, the mixture was given a rotatory motion twice and 
the corresponding mean time noted. The viscosity of the coagulating 
sol was the*n determined by Scarpa’s method with modifications 
described in Part V. By preliminary experiments the concentrations 
of the electrolyte solution and of the sol were so chosen, that the 
coagulating sol did not flocculate, that is, show heterogeneities of 
even fine visible precipitate tendiug to leave a deposit on the walls 
of the viscometer in at least 5 hours. 

It has been noted previously ( loc. cit.) that the initial fall 
of viscosity occurs so soon after the start of coagulation that 
precautions are necessary to measure it fully and accurately. 
Some improvement over the previously adopted procedure was made 
in these experiments (for details compare a forthcoming paper by 
Joshi and Joga Rao on the viscosity variations due to molecular 
chemical changes) by dispensing with the letting out of water from 
the aspirator \ x into the beaker B (<*/. Fig. A. Part V) in order 
to establish negative pressure in the Scarpa tube before each 
observation of the time of rise of the liquid. Following this rise, 
the water level in the manometer liinb connected with the tube 
P is slightly depressed. # This is easily adjusted to the original 
value by simply adding a small quantity of water to that in the 
beaker B. This results in a considerable saving of time, and what 
is more, is particularly suited for measurements during the initial 
stages of the coagulation. The Buction used in these experiments 
was 26 cm. of water. 

Curves 1 — 4, in F : g. 1 show the influence of varying the sol 
concentration in the range 16 to 0 188 g. As 3 8 5 per litre, the 
concentration of the coagulant being kept constant at 2V/40.000. 
Curves 5 —6 refer to coagulations of sols of a fixed collouf content 
(1‘5 g. As. 2 S : , per litre) and the coagulant concentrations varied in 
the range Af/20,000 to N/27,000. Figs. 2 and 3 refer to sinplar 
experiments with thorium nitrate and thorium chloride solutions. 
Results of the use of solutions of the various potassium halide 
solutions are given in Figs. 4 and 5. The data recorded in Tables 
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I — V were obtained from curves in the corresponding figures. The 
oolloid and the electrolyte concentrations given in the third and 
fourth vertical columns in these tables refer to their values in the 
coagulating mixture. 


Table I ( of . Fig. 1). 

Sol =20 c.c. 

Composi- Colloid cone. Electrolyte Initial vie- First mini- Percentage.Time oorres* 
tion of the AsjSj cone. cosity in mum visco- diminution ponding to 
miiture. g./litre. rentipoise. sity in C.P. of risco- u io mins. 

v u. sity * • 

Water. N/1000 
. AlClj. 


19 c.Co 1 c. c. 

1-5 

N/40000 

0*728 

— 

- 

- 

»* it 

0*75 

>1 

0*734 

0*729 

0*64 

25 

•» tt 

0*375 

II 

0*733 

0*728 

0*64 

25 

•• ft 

0*188 

II 

0-735 

ii 

ii 

25 

18-6 1*6 

1-5 

N/ 26270 

0*735 

0*732 

039 

27 

18-36 1-65 

ti 

N/ 24250 

0*727 

0*723 

0*52 

21 

18.16 176 

ii 

N/ 22880 

0*731 

0*727 

0*46 

27 

1816 1-85 

it 

AT/21620 

0-751 

0*739 

0*3 

19 

18 2 

•» 

N/ 20000 

0-742 

0-740 

0*23 

19 



Table II 

(c/. Fig. 2). 






Sol = 

=20 o.c. 



Water. N/ 500- 
Th(NOj)< 

1* 



a 



19 1 

1-5 

N/120000 

0736 

0*733 

0-30 

25 

• I M 

0*75 

n 

0-729 

0*727 

027 

- 

II *> 

0*188 

•i 

0-728 

0*727 

0*18 

13 

M II • 

0094 

91 

0-727 

0726 

014 

27 



Table III (c /. Fig. 3). 

• 


Water, rf/600. 
Th (Cl) 4 . 

• 


Sol = 20 c.c. 



18-8* 1-4 o.c. 

1-5 

AT/ 14290 

0-786 

0*734 

0*20 

38 

18*6 1‘6 

• 

it 

N/18500 

0*725 

— 

— 

— 

18 2 

91 

N/10000 

0-741 

0*738 

0*48 

25 

177 2*8 

M * 

N/8600 

0*780 

0-724 

0*70 

38 

17 8 

II 

N/6500 

* 0 788 

0-787 

— 

— 


4 
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Table IV ( c/.Fig. 4 ). 

Sol =20 c.c. 

Compoei- Colloid oono. Electrolyte Initial vis* First mini* Percentage Time oorres* 
tion of the AsjSj g. /litre, cone. cosily in mum visco- diminution ponding to 
mixture. centipoisc sity in C.P. of visco* in mins* 

i v u , sity. 

Water. IV/10- 
KF. 


18 c.c. 2 c.c. 

15 

NJ2 00 

0*731 

0*721 

1*3 

60 

16 

4 

M 

N, 10O 

0*738 

0*727 

1*5 

25 

18 

o 

0*'i 6 

iv/aco 

0*730 

0*722 

11 

37 

16 

4 

» * 

.V/lOO 

0*732 

0-723 

117 

75 


tf/10- 

KC1. 







18 

2 c.c. 

1*5 

A// 200 

0*720 

0 724 

0*73 

37 

16 

4 

i> 

A'/ 10O 

0*732 

U’723 

1*2 

25 

i» 

4 

075 

Af/100 

0*724 

0 722 

0*36 

25 

18 

2 

II 

N, 200 

0*731 

0*720 

1*42 

50 




Table V ( cf. Fio. 

*)• 




tf/10* 

KBr. 







16 

c.c. 4 c.c. 

1*5 

N / 100 

0*720 

0722 

0*85 

38 

18 

2 

M 

N/m 

« 

0*734 

0727 

0*98 

38 

18 

2 

0*75 

N. 200 

0*720 

0722 

0*85 

50 


jv/io. 

Kl. 






16 

4 c.c. 

15 

Nim 

0727 

0720 

C*08 

25 


4 

0*75 

»> 

0728 

0-72. r ) 

0*41 

• 25 


DlSCOSSIOS. 


Amongst the numerous methods used in order to follow the 
progress of coagulation, the earliest and widest used depend upon the 
variation, of the intensity of light scattered by, and of the relative 
transparency of the coagulating sol (Mukberjee and coworkens, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1920, 117, 350, 1503; 1924, 120, 794; Lottermoser, 
KoUiod Z. t 1914, 10 , 145; Desai, Trant. Faraday Soc., 1928, 24 , 181). 
Hatschek’s colorimetric method ( cf . Anderson, ibid., 1924, 19, 620) 
and that using the ultramicroscope are more accurate and their 
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results (especially of the last) simpler to interpret, but are restricted 
in the range of their applicability. A considerable mass of data has 
also resulted from the use by different 'workers of chemical methods 
of measuring coagulation (Paine, Roll. Chem. Beih., 1912, 4, 24; 
Paine and Evans, Trans . Faraday Soc., 1924, 24, 649; Freundlich 
and Basu, Z. phyeikal. Chem., 1925, 115, 203; Josh} and Prabhu, 
J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 11, 337). Joshi and* Lai (J. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1933, 10, 61) have measured coagulation by anew* 
method, viz., by the determination of the surface tension. •Reference 
also must be made here of the results of numerous workers (for a 
review, cf. Part V) on viscosity measurements although restricted, in 
by far the majority of cases, to a determination of the significant 
transpiration times only. An outstanding indication of these results . 
is that in general the progress of coagulation is continuous with the 
coagulation time. It is of considerable interest, therefore, to point 
out that the confirmation by the results recorded in this paper, of the 
previous observation (cf. Part V) of (a) the initial fall of viscosity, and 
of (6) the marked discontinuities on the viscosity-time curves affords 
a definite evidence of the limitation of the above deduction at least 
in the slow region of coagulation. These results (and those reported 
in Part V) also show the superiority of our viscosity method in 
revealing features of the coagulation process, which otherwise 
practically escape detection (cf. Joshi and Joga Rao, J. Indian Chem. 
Soc., 1933, 10, 247). 

An examination of the foregoing results also shows (Figs. 1 — 5) 
that the magnitude of the initial fall, and the subsequent fluctuations 
of viscosity are affected considerably by the values of the concentra- 
tion both of the colloid and the electrolyte. It is also seen (cf. 
curves 1 — 4, Fig. 1) that the initial fall in viscosity tends to diminish 
both for the smallest and largest concentrations of the sol, and of the 
coagulator. It is well known that the rate of coagulation increases 
rapidly as the coagulator concentration is raised, and ordinarily, 
the viscosity would rise rapidly in such coagulations. It is to be 
anticipated, therefore, that in these cases, the initial fall in the 
viscosity would be to some extent masked by the viscosity rise 
due to the rapidity of coagulation. It must be stressed, however, 
that the above deductions represent only a tentative conclusion, 
not quite free from exceptions (cf. Figs. 2 — 3), and a far more detailed 
investigation would be necessary to obtain a complete correlation 
of the progress of viscosity as a function of the two concentration 
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FiQ. 1. 

Coagulation by A1C1 8 . 



Coma 1—4 refer to S/tOfiQO AlClj+1‘6 g., 0 - 7fl g., 0*87# g., and 0188 g. Aaj8| 
pi litre reepeetfodj. Com* 8-0 refer to N/26270, N/24280, N/22880, N/Sltt 
•adN/OOjOOO AlOIi reepec*iTdj+l'6g. AejSj per litre. 
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Fig. 2. 

Coagulation by Th(N0 3 ) 4 . 


0-7350 


0-7250 


0*7850 


0*7300 


0*7250 


0*7200 

0 50 100 150 200 260 800 

Time in min. 

Curvea 1-4 refer to JV/20,000 Th(N0 3 ) 4 +15 g., 0*75 g., 01 88 g., and 0*04 g. 

of AsjSi per litre respectively. 

• 

factors in the slow region. For example, curve, 1 (Fig. 8), curves 
1 — 2 (Fig. 4), and curve 0 (Fig. 5) show that a coagulation is not 
necessarily accompanied by a net rise of viscosity. Results fully 
confirming this possibility under appropriate conditions hafre been 
obtained recently in these laboratories odd will be published 
shortly. 

It was also observed in Part V (loc. cit.) that subsequent to the 
* initial fall and prior to its eventual' rise, in a number of coagulations, 
the viscosity increased markedly slowly, indicative of autoeatalyaia. 
Tins is detectable in curves 6, 6, 7 (Fig. 1). It is well known that 
a s mall percentage change in the coagulator concentration affects 
t he coagulation time by several times in the alow region. It is. 
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FlO. 8. 

Coagulation by ThCl 4 . 



Time in min. 

Curves 1-— 5 refer to .V / Ll'290, iY/1350O, .V/'IO.OK), Y/8500 ami .V / r>5< X l ThCI| 
respectively and 1*5 g. AsjSj par litre. 

interesting, therefore, to notice that the time corresponding to the 
attainment of the first minimum on the viscosity-time curves varies 
irregularly in the range 20 — CO minutes although the nature and the 
strength of the coagulator and also of the colloid were varied over 
a wide range ( cf . Tables I-V). Results obtained previously were 
similar to this (loc. cit.). It might also he added that the value 
of the initial fall expressed as a percentage observed previously 
for potassium chloride solutions is similar to that observed now for 
solutions of KF, KBr, and KI. 


V-axis Jor curves (5) on<£ (8). n-axis for curies (1)— (3). 
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Fig. 4. 

Coagulation by KF and KC1. 



Curve 4-N/100 
KP + 0-75 g. 

AsjSj T?er 
litre. 


Curve 3-N/200 
KF + 075 g. 
AB383 per 
litre. 


Curve 2-N/10Q 
KF + 1*5 g. 
As 2 Sa 
litre. 

Curve l-N/200 
KF + l*5g. 
AbjSj per 
litre. 

Curve 7-N/100 
KOI + 076 g. 
A82S3 per 
litre. 


Curve 6-AT/200 
KC1 + l‘5g. 
AsjSj per 
litre. 


Curve 6-.V/100 
KC1 + 1-6^. 
A 3383 per 

litre. 

Curve 8-N/200 
KC1 +0 75g. 
A 83 S3 per 

litre. 


Ttmeaxis for cunts (6) aud (8), 


H*axii for curve ( 5 ). rj-axis for curve ( 2 ). ri-axis for curve ( 1 ). 
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Fig. 6. 

Coagulation by KBr and KI. 



Time axit for eurvee 1 — 5 . 

Carre 1* N/100 KBr + l‘5g. AsjSj per litre. 
2-N/200 „ „ „ 

3* ii ii 0*75g. m m 

4- N/100 KI + l’Sg, 

i» »* 0*7#g. H M 


y-axts for curve ( 3 ). y-axis for curve ( 4 ). 
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Summary. 

Results are given for the variation of viscosity when differently 
concentrated sols of arsenious sulphide were coagulated in the slow 
region, by solutions of KC1, KBr, KI, KF, A1C1 3 , ThCl 4 , and 
Th (N0 3 ) 4 . Usually, though not invariably, viscosity first diminishes 
to a well marked minimum and then rises in a number of breaks. 
The first tends to diminish when the concentration of the sol antf 
of the coagulator is either too high or too low. Both • the above 
features disappear during rapid coagulations. 

£hbmicai. Laboratories, 

Benares Hindu University, Received July 22, 1933, 

Benares. 
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A Convenient Mioro Method of Estimating Sulphur 
in Organic Compounds. A Modification of ter 
Meulen’s Method. 

By Harisu Chandra Goswami and Pclin Bihari Sarkar. 

All micro methods of estimation of sulphur in organic compounds 
consist in oxidising the sulphur and estimating the resulting sulphuric 
acid either gravimetrically or volumetrically. The methods df 
oxidation of sulphur can be divided into three groups, (i) oxidation 
in the dry way (fusion method), (it) oxidation in the wet way. and 
(iii) direct oxidation by means of pure oxygen. 

Oxidation by fusion method— Bectsei (Chem. Ztg. 1926, 60, 785) 
fused the substance with sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide and 
the resulting sulphate was precipitated as barium sulphate and 
weighed in a micro-Neubauer crucible. Emerson (J . Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1930 60, 1291) finds that sodium peroxide is not suitable, 
firstly because it does not keep well and secondly, because in 
certain cases oxidation takes place with explosive violence. Emerson 
used KN0 3 in place of Na 2 0 3 . The fusion mixture is prepared 
once for all by mixing 2 parts of Na 2 C0 3 with 1 part of KN0 3 . The 
method is good in ease of solids but not convenient for liquids, especi- 
ally when they are volatile. Complete analysis requires 3-4 hours. 

Oxidation in the wet way (Mioro-Carius method of Emich Donau, 
(Monatsh, 112, S3, 169).— It is of limited applicability. Besides 
the manipulative inconveniences, it is unsuitable for organic sulphides, 
whicli are oxidised to sulphones. Electrolytic oxidation in presence 
of HN0 3 (method of Gasparini, modified by K. IJeller, Mikrochemie, 
1929, 7, 209) requires a speoial apparatus and a longer time (more 
than 6 hours). 

Direct oxidation by means of pure oxygen.—- This is the classical 
of Pregl and is the most aoourate method suitable for solids, 
liquids and gases. In this method the substance is burnt in a current 
of oxygen and the products of combustion are passed over red hot 
p i nt, tr y*™ and then over a Jena glass spiral moistened with perhydrol 
flflii ted with five times its volume of water. The sulphur is deter* 
miaed in the washings of the Jena glass spiral by acidifying with 
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hydrochloric acid and precipitating with barium chloride and weighed 
as barium sulphate in a micro-Neubauer crucible. In the absence of 
halogens and nitrogen the porcelain beads are soaked in neutral 
hydrogen peroxide and the resulting sulphuric acid determined 
volumetrically. 

Later improvements of Pregl’s method are concerned mainly with 
the complete precipitation of barium sulphate and its transference. 
Wintersteiner ( Mikrochcmie , 1924, 2, 14) and Eigenberger (Z. anal. 
Chem., 1926,' 68> 220) used dilute celluloid gel for rapid coagulation 
of barium sulphate. Heyl and Fullerton {Chem. Zenlr., 1923, IV, 
<619) used'alkaliraetric titration of benzidine sulphate. 

Guillemet (Bull. Soc. chitn., 1932. 51, 1611) recommends the preci- 
pitation of sulphuric acid as benzidine sulphate and filtering through 
Jena sintered glass Biter tubes (No. 13f. G. 3). He claims bis pro- 
cedure to be more rapid than Pregl’s. Though these methods are 
excellent they require manipulative skill of the experimenter and his 
previous training in micro-technics. The procedure requires 3-4 hours. 

Kubota and Hanai {Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1928, 3, 168) estima- 
ted sulphur volumetrically after converting it into H 2 S.- The subs- 
tance is heated in hydrogen and the products passed over freshly 
reduced nickel heated to 200°. The whole of sulphur is retained as 
nickel sulphide. The nickel sulphide is then taken out in a Bask and 
heated with HC1 in a current of hydrogen and the sul- 
phur estimated exactly as in the "Evolution method” in the case 
of steel analysis. The method is good but requires 3-4 hours. 

H. ter Meulen ( Rcc . Irav. chim., 1922, 142. Chem. weckblad., 1926, 
348; 1930, 19) introduced a new method of catalytic hydrogenation for 
the estimation of sulphur in organic compounds. The compound is 
gasified in a currrnt of excess of hydrogen and the mixture is passed 
over a catalyst (platinised asbestos or simply pure asbestos) heated 
to redness by means of a Fletcher furnace. The sulphur is quantita- 
tively converted to,H 2 S, which is absorbed in caustic soda. The 
alkali solution is then treated with acidified standard N/ 20-iodine 
solution and excess of iodine titrated with N/20- thiosulphate solution. 
Sulphur calculated from the iodine consumed : H 3 S + 2 1=2- H 1 + 8. 
H. ter Meulen took 80 mg. of the substance and used ordinary macro*' 
burette. 

1 C • o. NJ 20-iodine solo, fl 0*8 mg. of S. * 

This method was used by the present authors for the last two . 
yean and gave excellent results. 
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It occurred to us that using a microburette with which 0*006 c.o. 
can be easily read and with N/ 100-iodine solution we can estimate 
up to 0'008 mg. ot sulphur. We accordingly tried to see whether by 
slight modification this method which is very handy and accurate 
requiring barely three quarters of an hour, can be applied in micro 
sulphur estimation. 

This method has the following advantages over Pregl’s method : 

(1) Troublesome precipitation and transference of barium sulphate 
is done away with. 

(2) The micro-balance is used only for weighing the original 
substance. 

s (3; It does not require experience in micro-technics and infinite 
attention to details. 

(4) It requires 1 /4th the time of Pregl’s method. 

(5) Much simpler than that of Pregl without any appreciable 
loss in accuracy. 

All weighings were done in a Kuhlmann micro-balance. In earn 
of liquids Pregl’s micro-technics of filling in a capillary were followed. 

Experimental. 

A diagram of the apparatus used is shown below : The apparatus 
consists of a quartz tube 40 cm. in length and 10 mm. in diameter. 
8 Cm. cf the tube length are filled with platinised asbestos which 
is maintained at 700-800° by means of a small electric furnace 
10 cm. long. The asbestos layer is kept at a distance of 5*6 cm. 
from the end. The end of the quartz tube is connected by 
means of a sound velvet cork (V) well paraffined outside, with a 
larger glass tube of 20 mm. in diameter and 60 mm. in length. The 
other end is drawn out and fitted with a ground-joint (G) with the 
absorption cell. The object of the wide tube is to condense the high 
boiling hydrocarbons which may be formed in certain cases. 


Fig. 1. 
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The absorption cell (A) as shown in the figure consists of a glass 
tube of 10 mm. in diameter drawn out and fitted with a stop-cook (C) 

The capacity of the cell is approximately 6 o. o. The inlet-tube 
which is fitted with the ground- joint (G) of the larg r tube 
goes through the side of the cell right ap to the stop-oock (G). The 
cell is a stoppered one and just below the stopper there is a side 
tube (S) whioh serves as an outlet for the exit gas. 

The hydrogen obtained from pure zino and sulphuric acid was puri- 
fied by passing successively through acid and alkaline potassium per- 
manganate solutions and silver sulphate solution and then through 
a CaClg tower to retain traces of the liquid mechanically carried over 
< and partially to dry it. The gas-flow was regulated by means ot a 
stop-cock at the rate of 1-2 bubbles per second. Rubber stoppers and 
joints were avoided as far as practicable. Velvet corks parafined 
outside were used. 2 C c. of V/20-NaOH solution were introduced 
into the absorption cell. 

The substance was weighed in a small platinum boat and placed 
at a distance of 40 mm. from the furnace end. Hydrogen was then 
allowed to pass through the tube for 5 minutes to remove the air 
within the tube. A tiny micro-burner was then placed at a distance 
of 40 mm. from the boat and moved gradually towards the boat. 
After 10-15 minutes the burner was placed just below the boat and 
kept for 6-10 minntus. Micro-burner was then replaced by a Iiunsen 
burner which was then slowly moved towards the platinised asbestos 
which had been maintained at a red heat all along. Burner was then 
removed and hydrogen current continued for another 15 minutes to 
chase the gaseous products formed. 

The absorption cell was then washed out from the top with cold 
water (boiled air-free) into a 50 c. c. stoppered Brleomeyer flask 
containing N/ 100-iodine solution (10 o. c.) acidified with N/6-HC1 
(2c.c.) 

The excess of iodine was titrated with tf/ 100-sodium thiosulphate 
solution from a micro-burette using starch as indicator. As N/100- 
sodium thiosulphate did not keep well it was obtained by diluting 
N 1 10-sodium thiosulphate solution prepared according to Watson lily 
making the p* between 9 and 9'5 by adding 8'8 g. of borax per litre 
of the thiosulphate solution, which was found on experience to be 
quite stable. 

The following table gives a lew results obtained with the appara* 
tus described above. * 
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Sulphur 


Substance. 

Wt. of the 
substance. 

AT/100-J| soln. 
consumed. 

Found. 

Calc. 

Thiourea 

9*154 mg. 

5*65 c. c. 

41-96% 

42*10% 

Thiooarbanilide 

4*200 

3*65 

13*90 

14*00 

Tbiobenzamide 

3*600 

6*06 

• 29*08 

23*86 

1 : 4-Naphtbylamine 
aulpbonie acid with 
*H,0 

4*060 

3*50 

13*82* 

18*81 

Sulphanilic acid 
with 1 HjO 

4*191 

436 

16*64 • 

16*75 

Amylmercaptan 

9*600 

18-34 

30*66 

30*77 

Diethyl disulphide 

1*825 

6‘02 

52*79 

62*46 

Dipropyl disulphide 

8*259 

22*04 

42*69 

42*66 

After 5 or 6 experiments the tube 

was burnt in a 

current of 

oxygen 


to regenerate the activity of the catalyst. 


Ihosoanic Laboratory, 
University Collbqb of Bciencb, 
Calcutta. 
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Halogenation of the Condensation Products of Alkyl, 
o-toluidines with Chloral Hydrate and the Nitration 
of the Resulting Compounds.' 


By A. H. Advani. 


With a view to study the nature of the reactions involved in the 
nitration of chloral derivatives of phony lalky lam ines in which both 
the ortho positions to the amino group are occupied, bromination 
of the chloral derivatives of alkyl-o-toluidines (I, R=Me or Et) was 
carried out. 



Me 

Ac 


Me 


H OCOCH 3 CC1 s 


Br 


(II) 


Bromine with (I) at ordinary or increased temperatures, with or 
without iodine as carrier, yielded only monobromo compounds. 
The position of the bromine atom was established from the fact 
that these monobromo compounds yielded diacetyl derivatives indi- 
cating that both chloral and the amino groups are not affected by 
the action of bromine. Moreover, the action of alkaline potassium 
permang&iate on the diacetyl derivative of the monobromo compound 
(II) which should give a dibasic acid containing no bromine atoms if 
the latter entered the methyl group attached to the nucleus* yielded 
instead a ketonic acid (III), m.p. 201° containing bromine. 


Me 

Ac 


Me 

xz> COCOOH 

Br 

(III) 


These reactions together with the work on the bromination of 
aromatic amines by Fries (Annalen, 1906, 346, 128) indicate that 
as in nitration, the bromine atom enters the nucleus in the ortho 
position to the amino group. With chlorine, produets similar to 
the bromo compounds described above, were obtained. In this 
instance the basic chloral compounds gave impure substanoes, henoe 
their' hydroohlorides were taken for the repotion. The resulting 
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hydrochlorides were converted into the corresponding bases with 
ammonia. As with bromo compounds, the acetylation gave diaoetyl 
derivatives. 

Nitric acid with the halogenated products of the typo (II) yielded 
bromo* and ohloro-ohloralphenylalkylnitroamines (IV, X =* B r or Cl) 



The constitution is confirmed by acetylation when the acetyl group 
enters the chloral side chain only. 

When the nitration product (V) was heated with thionyl chloride, 
the hydroxyl group in the side chain was replaced by chlorine. 

Hence from the study of the nitration of chloral derivatives of 
(i) alkylanilines. (ii) alkyl-o-toluidines ( cf . Advani and Wheeler, 
Rec. irav. ehim... 1933, 42, 257), and (iti) the halogenation products 
of the latter at ordinary temperature without the use of a diluent, 
it was found that the compounds of the type (i) yielded chloral 
dinitrophenylalkylnitroamines, those of the type (ii) gave chloral 
mononitrophenylalkylnitroamines and the last only chlorophenyl- 
alkylnitroainines, the number of the entrant nitro groups depending 
upon the presence of replaceable hydrogen in the ortho position to 
the amino group. 

Experimental. 


2-Melhyl-4-(*-hydro&y-/34richloroethy1)-6-bromo-'N-methylaniline. 

— p*(«- Hy droxy-/3-trichloroethy 1) -o-methy 1 toluidine (16 g.) and bromine 
(4*6 g.) were reacted in carbon tetrachloride solution. The 
resulting precipitate was filtered, washed with carbon tetrachloride 
and crystallised from dilute methyl aloohol in clusters of neeJIes, 

. m.p. 160°, yield 16*6 g. (C| 0 H n ONCl $ Br requires Halogen, 68*7. 
Found: Halogen, 68*6 per oent). 

The foregoing substance on acetylation gave clusters of prismatio 
needles from dilute ethanol of 2*methyl*4*(a*acetoxy*j3*triohloro*ethyl) 
-6-bromo-N-methylacetaniIide, m. p. 180°. (C, 4 H, 5 0 3 NCI 8 Br 

requires Halogen, 48*2. Found : Halogen, 42*9 per cent). 

Q-MethyU4{H-acetylmethylamino)-5-bromophenylketonic acid. — 
The diacetyl derivative (10 g.) was treated at 100° with excess of a 
mixture of 6% potassium permanganate solution. The filtrate from 
the precipitated hydrated manganese dioxide, evaporated to half its 
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bulk, when acidified with strong hydrochloric acid, gave a product 
whioh crystallised from boiling water in feathery plates, 
m. p. 201°. (Found: Br, 25'2. C 12 H la 0 4 NBr requires Br, 25*5 
per oent). 

2-Methyl-4-(a-hydroxy-P-triehioroethyl)-6-bromo^-ethylaniline . — 
p*(a-Hydroxy*/3-trichloroethyl)-o-ethyltoluidine (10 g.) was treated 
with bromine (2*8 g.) and crystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 115°, 
yield 11*2 g. (CnHj 3 ONCl 3 Br requires Halogen, 51*6. Found : 
Halogen, 51*4 per cent). 

The foregoing substance formed acetyl derivative as hexagonal 
plates from dilute methyl alcohol, m.p. 150*52°. (C 13 Hi^l) 3 NCl 3 Br 
requires Halogen, 41*8. Found: Halogen, 42*1 per cent). 

2-Methyl4-(a-hydroxy-{3-trichloTocthyl)-Q-chloro-}i-mcthylaniline ° — 
The powdered hydrochloride of p-(a-hydroxy*/3-trichloroethyl)-o- 
methyltoluidine (16 g.) was suspended in dry benzene (50 c.c.).and 
dry chlorine passed through the mixture under stirring for £ hour, 
yield 12 g. The base was obtained by treatment with ammonia and 
crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol, m.p. 132-33°. (Found: Cl, 
47*1. C| 0 H, jONC 1 4 requires Cl, 46*9 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol, 
m.p. 112°. (Found: Cl, 38*6. Ci 4 H 15 0 3 NC1 4 requires Cl, 38*3 

per cent). 

2-Methyl-A- (a -hydroxy- /3 -trichloT0cthyl)-6-chloro-Hl-ethylaniline . — 
The powdered hydrochloride of p- (a- hydroxy- /2-trichloroethyl)-o- 
ethyltoluidine (20 g.) was treated with chlorine. The hydrochloride 
thus obtained wa< basified with ammonia and crystallised from 
dilute methyl alcohol as prismatic needles, m.p. 116*17°, yield 14 g. 
(Found : Cl, 44*6. C } ^^ONC^ requires Cl, 44*8 per cent.). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol, 
m p. 155*56°. (Found: Cl, 35*2. C is H| 7 0 3 NC1 4 requires Cl, 35*4 
per bent). 

2-Mcthyl-4-( a-hydroxy-P-trichlorocthyl-G-broipophenyl ) -H-methyU 
nitroaminc. — 2-Methyl- 4 -( a-hydroxy- /9 -triohloroetby!)- 6 -bromo-N- 
metbylaniline (fig.) was treated with strong nitric acid (15 c.c.). 
The filtered precipitate was kept in vacuuo over alkali for 48 hours 
*and crystallised from dilute ethyl alcohol as prismatic needles, m.p. 
280 ° (deoomp.), yield 5 g. (C] 0 H| 0 O 3 NgCl 3 Br requires Halogen, 
47*t?. Found : Halogen, 47*2 per oent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute methyl aloohol, m.p. 
107°. (C) a H| 8 0 4 N a Cl 3 Br requires Halogen, 42*8. Found : Halogen, 
42*6 percent). 
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2-MethyU4- ( a-hydroxy-fS-trichloro ethyl ) - Q-bromopheny UH -ethyl- 
nitroamine, — 2-Methy l-4-(a- hydroxy-/?- trichloroethyl) -6- bromo-N-ethyl- 
aniline (5 g.) when treated with strong nitrio aoid furnished after 
crystallisation from dilute ethyl alcohol thin needles, m.p. 198° 
(decomp.), yield 4 g. (C u H 19 0 3 N 9 Cl 3 Br requires Halogen, 45*9. 
Found : Halojpn 45 5 per cent.)* 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol, 
m.p. 127°. (C 1 3 H] 4 0 4 N 2 Cl 3 Br requires Halogen, 41*6. Found: 
Halogen, 41'7 per cent). 

2-Methyl-4- ( a-hydroxy-(3- trichloroethyl yQ-chlorophenyl-TS-mcthyl- 
nitroamine. — 2- Methyl- 4-(a-bydroxy- /?- trichloroethyl)- 6-chloro- N- me- 
thylaniline (5 g.) was treated with warm strong nitric acid (6 c.c.). The 
crystalline nitroamine which separated on cooling, crystallised from a 
mixture of acetone and dilute ethyl alcohol as dusters of small 
needles which change colour at 210° and decompose at 230°, yield 
4 5 g. (Found: Cl, 40*5. C| 0 H| 0 O 3 N a Cl 4 requires Cl, 40*8 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute ethyl alcohol as 
clusters of needles, m.p. 113°. (Found: Cl, 36*1. Ci 2 H, 2 0 4 N 2 C1 4 
requires Cl, 36*4 per cent). 

2-hf ethyl-4- ( a-hydroxy-fi -trichloroethyl) -G-chloro-phcnyl-'N-ethyl- 
nitroamine. — 2-Methy 1-4- (a-hydroxy-0- trichloroethyl )-6-chloro-N-ethy 1- 
aoiline was treated with strong nitric acid and the mixture heated until 
nitrous fumes began to evolve when the solid nitroamine separated. 
It crystallised from a mixture of acetone, methyl alcohol and water 
in thin needles, m.p. 181°. (Found: Cl, 39‘0. Cj |H | 2 0 3 N 2 C1 4 
requires Cl, 39*2 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol in 
clusters of colourless needles, m.p. 182°. (Found: Cl, 85*0. 
C, 3 H m 0 4 N 2 C1 4 requires Cl, 86 1 per cent). 

2-Methyl-4-{a-chloro- fi-trichloroethyl)-6-nitrophenyl-U-methylnitro- 
amine. — 2-Methyl-4- ( a-bydroxy- fi -trichloroethyl ) • O-nitropheftyl-N- 
methy (amine (8 g.) was treated with thionyl chloride (16 c.c.) and the 
mixture refluxed on a water-bath at 50° for 8 hours. After removal 
of thionyl chloride, the thick liquid solidified in vacuuo over alkali. It 
orystallised from absolute aloohol, m.p. 199°. (Found:. Cl, 29*0. 
Ci 0 H 0 0 4 N 3 CI 4 requ ; res Cl, 29*9 per cent). 


OaOARIC CHSMISTM Dt f ARTMERT, 

Boial Irstitotb or Scishcr, 
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A Synthesis of Brazilinic Acid." 


By JSanendra Nath Kay, Santokh Sinoh Silooja and 
Prbm Kaj Wadha. 


The present structure of brazilin is dependent on the ^constitu- 
tion of brazilinic acid which has been synthesised by Perkin and 
Robinson (J. Chcm. Soc., 1908, 93, 51a). by condensing m-hemipinic 
anhydride and ethyl methoxyphenoxy acetate in very poor yield. In 
the present paper it has been found that when ethyl methoxyphenoxy- 
propionate is condensed with veratroyl chloride in presence of 
aluminium chloride there is extrusion of the ester grouping and the 
substance (I) along with (III) is produced. In view of this an alter- 
native synthesis of brazilinic acid has been described here. 


MeO/\OH 

U 


MeO /\OH 


CO 


<_> 

MeO OMe 

(I) 


HO/\OMe 


\UJVj 
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’\ 


CO 

MeO OMe 

(HI) 


U o 


COOH 


ts 

MSO OMe 

(II) 


MeO/\/ 


OCH 2 COOH 


\/\ * 

CO 

\ COOH 

o 

MeO OMe 
(IV) 


Perkin and Robinson ( loc . cit.) found that hemipinio anhydride 
condensed unsatisfactorily with resorcinol dimethyl ether to give a 
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non-crystalline (ohalky) precipitate of 2-hydroxy-4 :4' :5 ; -trirnethoxy- 
benzoylbenzoio aoid (II). We have now prepared this substance from 
tile ketone (I) by nitration, reduction and the subsequent replace- 
ment of NHg byCN and finally hydrolysing the nitrileto the acid (II). 
The substance (I) was prepared by the Friedel and Crafts’ reaction 
on m-methoxy phenol with veratroyl chloride, when the substance 
(III) was atfco 'for med in the reaction in almost equal amount. The 
« respective struotu res were assigned after considering the ferric chlo- 
ride reactions of the two ketones. The acid (II) was condensed with 
ohloroacetio acid in alkaline solution whon brazilin<o acid (IV), 
identic?! with the acid from the natural product, was obtained. 


Experimental. 

2- Hydroxy -4:4' :5'-trimelhoxybenzophenonc . — A solution of ethyl 
wi-methoxypbenoxy propionate ( 4*2 g.), veratroyl chloride (4*1 g.) 
in nitrobenzene (10 o.c.) was cooled to 0° and was gradually treated 
with a solution of aluminium chloride (0 g.) in nitrobenzene (40 c. c.) 
with vigorous shaking. After standing for 12 hours, the mixture 
was decomposed and the solvent removed in steam. The sticky 
residue was treated in alcoholic solution with potassium hydroxide 
(2*6 g. in 30 o.o. alcohol) and the solution diluted with water and 
filtered. After acidification, the viscous mass obtained was crystallised 
twioe from alcohol, m. p. 141°. (Found: C, 68*0; H, 5*6. C| 0 H 10 O 9 
requires C, 66*7; H, 5 6 per cent). The substance gives a deep 
violet colour with ferric chloride solution. In one experiment a 
small amount of a substance (m. p. 175°) was obtained. It is still 
under investigation but probably it is the substance (III) described 
below. The substance (m. p. 141°) is identical with the product 
obtained as below. 

Resorcinol monomethyl ether (5 g.) and veratroyl chloride (8 g.) 
dissolved in nitrobenzene (20 c.c.) were treated with a solution of 
aluminium chloride (8 g.) in the same solvent (50 c. c.) at 0°. After 
3 hours, the temperature of the ba(h was raised to 10-16° and left 
for 18 hours with occasional shaking. The mixture after decomposi- 
tion with ice was freed from the solvent by steam distillation and 
the nonvolatile portion filtered hot. The insoluble portion crystallised 
from alcohol in pale yellow needles, m. p. 141*. The substance 
shows the strong violet ferric chloride reaction, dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide to an yellow solution and develops reddish yellow oolour 
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with concentrated sulphuric acid. (Found : C, 66*5; H, 5'6."C ia H 16 0 5 
requires C, 66*7; H, 6*6 percent). The hot aqueous filtrate of 
the residue after steam distillation furnished a pale coloured cry- 
stalline deposit, m p. 175° after recrystallisation from alcohol. 
(Found: C, 66*7; H, 6*8. C lfl H 16 0 5 requires C, 66*7; H, 5*6 per 
cent). This substance (III) shows a much fainter, ferric chloride 
reaction but otherwise possesses properties similar to the foregoing 
substance. 

2-Hydroxy A : 4< : 5'-trimethoxy-2-nitrobenzophenone.-* , Ihe sub- 
stance (I) (1 g.) was dissolvecd in acetic acid (15 c.c.) by warming to 
60-70° and then the solution cooled to 50-53°. 1*5 C.6. of a 
mixture of nitric acid (d 1*42, 2 c.c.) and acetic acid (2*5 c.c.) and 
concentrated sulphuric acid (0*5 c.c.) was introduced with stirring, 
the temperature of the mixture being maintained at 48-62°. 
After 16 minutes, the nitro compound separated out and was collec. 
ted after 2 hours. Crystallised from acetic acid it had tn.p. 211° 
(Found: N, 4*5. C ]e H 13 0 7 N requires N, 4*2 percent). The struc- 
ture follows from the fact that on oxidation it furnishes nitrovera- 
tric acid and energetic nitration gives dinitroveratrol. 

2-HydroxyA 4' : 5'-trimcthoxy-2-aminobcnzophenonc hydrochloride 
was prepared by reducing 1 g. of the foregoing nitro compound 
in alcohol (100 c.c.) with stannous chloride (6 g.), tin foil (1 g.) and, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (4 — 5 c.c.) on the steam bath for 16 
minutes. After the removal of tin the solution was concentrated 
when the hydrochloride crystallised out. Recrystallised from alcoho- 
lic hydrochloric acid it had m.p. 240°. (Found : N, 4*2. Cj 6 H 1s O s NC 1 
requires N, 4*1 per cent). 

2-Hydroxy -4 : 4 ' : 5'-trimcthoxy-2-cyanobenzophenonc. — A solution 
of the foregoing amine hydroohloride (1 g.) in hot water (80 c o.) and 
hydroohlorio acid (d 1*16, 1 c.c.) was cooled to 0° and treated with 
2*6 c.c*. of 1% sodium nitrite solution. After treatment with potass- 
ium ouprocyanide and decomposition, the residue jvas extracted with 
alcohol whence the oyano compound (m.p. 152-54°) was isolated. 
This was not analysed but directly employed in the subsequent 
operation. 

2-HydroxyA:4' :5'-trimethoxybcnzoylbenzoic acid (II) — An alco- 
holio golution of the oyano compound isolated in the above ex- 
periment was heated with 10 c.c. of 80% sodium hydroxide solution 
on the steam-*bath for 8-4 hours. After the removal of alcohol, the 
diluted solution was aoidified and the preoipitated acid was finally 
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crystallised from hot 80% acetic acid, m.p. '203°. (Found: 
O, 61*22; H, 4*68.- C 17 H, 0 O 7 requites C, 61*44; H, 4‘8 per cent). 

Brazilinic acid (IV). — (A) 2-Hydroxy-4 :4' :5'-trimethoxy-2-cyano-, 
benzophenone (0*1364 g.) in water (5 c.o.) and l%s3dium hydroxide 
solution (1*75 o.o.) was treated with chloroacetic acid (0*047 g.) 
in water (5 a c-), neutralised by sodium carbonate and refluxed for 
7 hours, on the steam-bath. Finally concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (6 c.c.) was added and heated for further half an hour. After 
the removal of alcohol, the solids obtained were dissolved in baryta 
solution till the resulting mixture was slightly alkaline. The filtrate 
was treated with exact amount of sulphuric acid, boiled with a 
little acetic acid and filtered,. From the filtrate, a substance, m.p. 
208°-209° was isolated which revealed no difference when compared 
with brazilinic acid obtained from the oxidation of trimethyl- 
brazilin and had mixed m.p. 209°. It also developed the character- 
istic red colour with sulphuric acid. 

(B) 2-Hydroxy-4 -A' :5'-trimethoxybenzoylbenzoic acid (II) (0*4 g.) 
in water (10 c.c.) was neutralised with sodium hydroxide solution 
(7*6 c.c. of 1%). To this a neutralised solution of chloroacetic 
acid (0*15 g.) in water f 5 c.c.) was added and the mixture heated on 
the steam bath for 7 hours. After acidification the product was 
crystallised from hot dilute acetic rcid, m.p. 208-201)° and disclosed 
no difference when compared with the natural and synthetic bra- 
zilinic acid as described above. 


Thb (Tnitkbsitt Chemical Laboratories, 
Labors.'' 


Heceiced August 7, 1033 



On the Thiosnlphato-tetrammine-oobal^io Series. 
Part II. Constitution of Duff's Sait. 

By Bhabesh Chandra Bay and Pulin Bihari Sarkar. 

By the action of barium thiosulphate on a hot solution q| carbo- 
nato-diethylenediamine-cobaltic bromide Duff (J. Chem . Soc., 
19S?2, 121, 450) obtained a thio9ulphato-diethylenediamine-cobaltic« 
bromide to which he gave the following constitution evidently on 

[ Co S 3 0 3 1 Br, 3H a O 

(1:2) J 

the assumption that S fl 0 3 radical, divalent as it is, has substituted 
the C0 3 group and has taken up two contiguous co-ordination 
positions. This view on the constitution of the above Balt was not 
substantiated by any other proof. 

The present authors have prepared the sulphate and nitrate of 
this series firstly, by double decomposition of Duff’s salt with 
Na 8 S0 4 and KN0 3 and secondly, by the action of ethylenediamine 
on the corresponding trans-thiosulphato-aquo-tetrammine-cobaltie 
salts (Sarkar and Das-Gupta, J. Indian Che id. Soc., 1930, 7, 835). 
The products were identical and invariably contained water 

molecules in their composition. 

Thus the sulphate was found to be Co 2 En 4 (S 3 0 3 ) 9 S0 4 , 2 H s O 
and nitrate, Co En 3 (S 3 0 3 ) (N0 3 ), H s O. 

Two more salts of this series, namely the iodide and the thio- 

oyanate have been prepared, having the molecular formulae respec- 
tively, 

CoEn 3 (S 3 0 3 )I, H 3 0 and Co En 3 (S 3 0 3 ) (SCN), 2B 9 0, 

* The invariable presence of two molecules of water in the com- 
position of the sulphate and one molecule in the composition of 
nitratd and iodide are rather significant. 

These compounds do not lose any water on drying over H f S0 4 
in vacuum. It is difficult, a priori, to decide whether they are 
water of 'constitution or of crystallisation, 

7 
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In order to decide this, we have taken recourse to analogy. 
Bay and his co-workers have prepared the compounds of thio- 
sulphato-pentammine-cobaltic ion (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1927, 4 , 64) 
as well as isomeric thiosulphato-pentacyano-cobaltic acids and their 
salts (ibid., 1927, 4 , 325 ; Z. anorg. Chem., 1931, 199, 353), where 
S*0 3 radical has taken up one co-ordination position only. 

Sarkar and Das-Gupta (foe. cit.) obtained, by the action of 
sodium thiosulphate on either cis-chloro-aquo or frans-dichloro- 
te tram mme cobaltic salts, fmns-thiosulphato aquo-'etrammine series 
where also S 2 0 3 radical was proved to occupy one co-ordination 
position. 

By the action of sodium thiosulphate on cis- and /raws - dich’oro- 
diethylenediamine-cobaltic chlorides, the authois have obtained two 
isomeric dithiosulphato-diethylenediamino-cobaltiates of sodium, the 
former in red violet needles and the latter in green rhombic plates. 

The constitution of these salts are apparent from their synthesis 
They may be represented as: 


HD S *°3 I 

Ri) s 2 o :1 "j 

I Co Ed 3 | and Na 

Co En a 

L(2) S*0 3 J 

L(0) S 2 0 ;t J 


Red-violet needles. Green plates. 


In the above compounds thiosulphate radical has taken up, as is 
evident, only one co-ordination position. Molecular conductivity 
proves it to behave as a binary electrolyte. 

The most interesting phenomenon observed in this case is the 
rapid transformation of the cis into trans modification, decidedly 
the stabler isomer. The transformation, in fact, wa9 so rapid that 
the red-violet needles spontaneously changed into green plates even 
on exposure to air on microscope slides. 

The cis variety was extremely hygroscopic and could only be kept 
in perfectly dry atmosphere. 

The reciprocal transformation of green to red-violet salt can be 
effected in the following way: — The green solution i9 converted to 
pink red on adding NaOH from which by means of alcohol the red- 
violet salt can be obtained. 

Bay and Maulik (loc. cit.) have simultaneously discovered these 
series by a totally different method (private ’communication). 

We tried to 1 prepare tbiosulphato-complexes of the diammine 
series by the action of Na^SgC^ on dicbloro-disquo-diainiDo* 
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cobaltio chloride where a green compound was obtained in which the 
ratio of Co : 8 was found to be approximately 8*3. The ratio is 
slightly high. All attempts to isolate the' pure salt failed, the salt 
spontaneously decomposing. The sodium salt separates out as an 
oil on adding alcohol from which it gradually crystallises. 

The ratio of Co : S (1 : 8 ‘3) indicates the probable composition 
Na 5 [Co (S 2 0 3 ) 4 (NH 3 ) 2 ], H a O. Evidently the' thiasulphate radical 
has taken up one co-ordination position. 

Moreover, the direct synthesis of Duff's salt from irons - thiosul- 
phato-aquo-tetrammine-cobaltic salts and ethylenediamine : speaks in 
favour of 8 2 0 3 occupying one co-ordination position. From the 
colour of the salt it may be inferred that it is a cis compound. In 
thi acido-tetrammine and diethylenediamine series the irons com- 
pounds are generally green whereas the cis compounds are violet to' 
red-brown. The present compound is red-brown. 

Whatever may be its constitution, be it c/s- thiosulphato-aquo as 
suggested by us or cis- thiosulphato as given by Duff, it should be, 
according to theory, resolvable into optically active antipodes. 

In our attempt to resolve Duff’s salt with d-bromocamphor sul- 
phonate as the active anion, we found the resulting sparingly soluble 
compound not to contain S 2 0 3 radical. In fact, the co-ordinated 
S 9 0 3 group is so very susceptible to hydrolysis that in course of 
double decomposition it comes out of the complex. This lends 
further support to our view that Duff’s salt is a derivative of the 
monothiosulphato-aquo cation of the constitution 

ni) s 2 o 3 -i+ 

Co En, ’ 

L(2) H 2 0 J 


and not of 



as supposed by Duff. 


Salts of the sulphato-tetramminc series have not yet been prepared. 
Job (Bulh’Soc. chim. Belg., 1923, 33, 4) has definitely proved that 
the so-called sulphate- tetraramine series are really eulphato-aquo- 
tetrammine compounds. 

Duff (J. Chcm . Soc., 1922, 121, 52) claims to have prepared, 
sulphato-diethylenediamine'-oobaltio bromide from (C0 3 Co En s )Br 
with H 2 S0 4 . 
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The constitution proposed by him is |j30 4 Co En t J Br, H 9 0. 

The invariable presence of one molecule of water is signi* 
fioant. In the light of Job’s work certainly it is sulphate aquo 
compound. 

Theoretically, there should be another isomer of Duff’s salt of the 
constitution 


r w 

SjOj ”1 


Co En s I 

L (2) 

fl 9 0 J 


Br, 2HgO. 


Attempts to isolate it were unsuccessful, only cia compound was 
obtained. Similar observations were made by Werner during his 
study of the chloro-aquo and hromo-nquo-diethylenediamine series, 
only the cis salts were isolated. 

Thus, in view of the facts cited above, Duff’s salt should be 
represented by the formula 


(1) S 9 0 3 

Co En a 

(2) H a O 




Br. 


Experimental. 

Thiotvlphato-dieihylcncdiaminc-cobaltic bromide (Duff salt) was 
prepared according to the direction of Duff (loc. cit., p. 450) by the 
action of barium thiosulphute on carbonate diethylene-diamine-cobaltic 
bromide, prepared by the method of Werner (Annate n„ 1012, 886, 
100 ). 

Thioeulphato-aquo-diethylcnediamine-cobaltic nitrate. — Duff’s salt 
(4*25 g.) was dissolved in water (15 c.o.) and filtered, solid KNO s 
(2 g.) was added to the filtrate. On stirring and keeping in ioe-bath 
dark-brown plates were obtained which were drained and washed 
arith a little iced water. They were then recrystallised from water by 
evaporation in a vacuum over H 9 S0 4 . The salt was washed with 
absolute alcohol and dried in the air, yield 1*2 g. (Found : N, 18*02; 
S, 17*20; Co, 15*05. Co*8 9 0 3 En 9 , H g O requires N, 18 87; S, 17*25, 
Co, 15*00 per cent). 

Thioevlphato-aquo-diethylenediamine-cobaltic sulphate. — DufTfc salt 
(4*25 g.) was dissolved in 15 o.c. of water. To the clear solution of 
Na c 80 4 (2 g.) was added and stirred while keeping in ioe-bath. 
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Dark brown plates were obtained. They were then drained and 
reorystallised as before, yield 1 g. [Found : 8. 22*35 ; Co. 16*56 
(Co*S 2 0 3 *En 9 *H 2 0) 2 S0 4 requires 8, 22*41; Co, 16*52 per cent]. 

Thiosulphato-diethylenediamine cobaltic -iodide. — Duff's salt 
(4*25 g.) was dissolved in the least quantity of water and finely 
powdered KI (1*7 g.) was added to the solution. Inynediate preci- 
pitation of brown iodide took place. The mixture was stirred and 
kept in the ice-bath. After sometime the crystals were drained, 
washed first with a little ice water and then successively with 50% and 
75% alcohol and finally with absolute alcohol. The salt was recrys- 
tallised from water in a vacuum, yield 2*1 g. [Found 12*82; 
I, 29*02; S. 14*5'; Co. 13*57. (Co*S 2 0 3 *En 8 *H 2 0)I requires N, 
l£*82; I, 29*12; 8, 14*68; Co, 13 63 per cent.]. 

Thiosulphato-aquo-diethylenediaminc-cobaltic thiocyanate. — Duff’s 
salt (4*25 g.) was dissolved in the minimum quantity of water and to 
it was added KSCN (1*5 g.). The mixture was kept in ice-bath. The 
crystals were drained, washed with dilute alcohol and finally with 
absolute alcohol. They were then crystallised as before, yield 1*4 g. 
[Found :N, 18 0; S, 25 0; Co, 15*16. (Co*S 2 0 3 *En 2 *H 2 0) SCN, H 2 0 
requires N, 18*18 ; 8, 24*93 ; Co, 15*32 per cent]. 

Synthesis of Duff’s salt from traaB-thiosulphato-aquo-tetramminc- 
cobaltic bromide. — trana-Thiosulphato-aquo-tetrammine-cobaltic bro- 
mide (3*37 g.) prepared according to 8arkar and Das-gupta (loc. cit .) 
was treated with ethylenediamine solution (12 c.c. of 10%) and 
stirred. Strong smell of NH 3 was observed. After the elimination 
of NH 3 deep brown coloured plates were otyained. They were then 
drained, washed with a little iced water and finally with absolute 
alcohol. They were then recrystallised. [Found : N, 13*04 ; Br, 
18*66 ; 8, 15*19 ; Co, 13*80. (Co*S 8 O s *En 2 *H 2 0) Br, 2H s O 

requires N, 13*17 ; Br, 18*80 ; 8, 15*09; Co, 18*88 per cent], . . 

trexu-Dithiosulphato-diethylcncdiam ine-cobaltiate of sodium. — To 
an ice-cooled saturated solution of frans-diohlolro-diethylenediainine 
oobaltio chloride (5 g.) a cold saturated solution of Na 2 8 2 0 9 (16 g.) 
was added. The mixture was kept in an ioe-chest for 1 hour. The 
fhining green plates were then drained, washed first with dilute 
alcohol and finally with absolute alcohol. They are rhombic plates, 
soluble in water. [Found : N, 15*52 ; 8, 29*86 ; Co, 18*78 ; Na, 
6*54. {Co* (8 2 0 3 ) 2 *En 2 } Na requires N, 15*54 ; 8, 80*04 ; Co, 18*86; 
Na, 5*89 per eent). 
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aiB-Dithiosulphato-dicthylenediamine-cobaltiate of sodium. — To an 
ioe-cold saturated solution of cts-dichloro-diethylenediamine-cobaltio 
chloride (6 g.) was added a solution of Na 2 S 2 0 3 (15 g.) (made 
slightly alkaline with NaOH solution). The mixture was kept in an 
ice-bath. Red-violet needles separated, they were rapidly filtered, 
washed first wi|h 50% and then with absolute alcohol. The salt 
was dried in a vacuum desiccator containing a little Am 3 C0 3 . The 
red-violet needles on exposure to air spontaneously ohange into 
green plates^ at the ordinary temperature. [Found : N, 15*30 ; S, 
29*91 ; Co, 13*80; Na, 5*26.- Na Co*(S i 0 3 ) 3 En 2 requires N, 15*54 ; 
S. 30*04 j'Co, 13*85 ; Na, 5*39 per cent]. 

Attempt to prepare tefrathiosulphato-diaminc salts of cobalt. 
— 'To a well cooled solution of diohloro-diaquo-diamine-cobalf 
chloride, prepared according to Werner ( Bcr ., 1906 39. 1540) from 
Edmann’s salt, was added a cold saturated solution of Na 2 S 2 0 3 
(calculated amount). The mixture was kept in an ice-chest. 
Immediately on mixing a green scum separated. This was rapidly 
separated by filtration and to the cold filtrate an excess of cooled 
alcohol was added. A green oil separated which was removed by 
means of a separating funnel. It was redissolved in water and frac- 
tionated by means of alcohol. Finally the oil was crystallised on 
stirring with large excess of absolute alcohol. 

On examination through microscope the salt appeared uniform. 
The salt is very unstable and begins to decompose when dry. 
The still moist salt was analysed. The ratio of Co : S was found 
to be 1 : 8*3. Qualitative analysis showed the presence of sodium 
and ammonia. 

In any case, the ratio found corroborates the formation of tetra- 
thiosulphato-diamine-cobaltiate ion and strongly supports our views 
that Sg0 3 radical in complex cobaltiammines takes up only one co- 
ordination position. 


Ihoboanic Chemistry Imboratort, 
University College op Science, 
Calcutta. 


Received August 8, 1933. 



The Decomposition of Thiosulphato-pentacyano-cobaltic 
Acid and the Isomerism of Thiosulphifric Acid. 


By Priyaih Ranjan RAy. 


A report about the isolation of two isomeric modifications of the 
complex tbiosulphato-pentacyano-cobaltic acid was published some 
two years ago (Ray, Nature, 1931, 127,856 ; J. Indian Chetn. Soe., 
*1931, 8,307) ; and a detailed account of the preparation, properties 
and constitution of the two modifications was given in a subsequent 
paper in the same year (Ray and Maulik, Z. anorg. Chem., 1931, 199, 
353). It was shown that the isomerism of the two acids is due 
to a difference in the constitution of the radical contained 

in them, since, on hydrolysis, the two complex acids give rise to 
different varieties of thiosulphuric acid ; of which one decomposes 
ns usual into S and H 2 S0 3 , while the other gives H 2 S and S0 3 . 
The two cemplex acids were termed normal and iso-acids respectively, 
and the corresponding thiosulphuric acids resulting from their 
hydrolysis as a- and j3-thiosulphuric acids. These facts, as already 
shown (Ray and Maulik. loc. cit.), can be represented by the follow- 
ing equations : 

O 


I. H 4 [(CNjj'Co-O'SgOj] + H 2 0— >H 8 [(CN) 5 ‘CoOH 2 ] + 0-8 — OH 

II 
8 

Normal acid. . / «-Acid. 


II. H 4 [(CNh*Co-3 S0 3 ] 

tfo-Acid 


8 + H 8 SO a 


II 

-> H 2 [(CN) 5 -Co OH 2 ] +HO-S— SH 


/ ° 

Y R-Aoid 


HjO 

HiS + S0 3 > H 8 S + H 2 S0 4 



HjO.+ SOj + 8 
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A quantitative study of this hydrolytic decomposition has also 
been made and this forms the subject matter of the present paper. 
The results obtained definitely support the above representation and 
confirm the constitution previously suggested for the two varieties 
of the acid. 

The decompbsition of the iso-acid was quantitatively studied by 
distilling the solid acid with dilute HC1. The liberated H 2 S. gas 
was absorbed in an ammoniacal cadmium salt solution. The precipi- 
tated CdS was dir solved in an excess* of standard iodine solution, 
and the amount of sulphidic sulphur (H s !3) was estimated as usual. 

A yellowish brown slimy residue was left behind in the distilling 
flask. This was filtered and the amout of sulphuric acid (SO ;J ) in the 
filtrate was estimated as BaS0 4 . 

The yellowish brown slimy residue, on treatment with NaOH 
solution, gave a bluish green residue of Co (OH) 2 and a filtrate contain- 
ing [Co (CN) 6 ] ,,/ ion. The slimy residue also contained free 8 as was 
proved by digestion with KCN solution and then testing for K8CN 
with FeCl 3 . This proves that the slimy, yellowish brown residue 
is a cobaltous cobalticyanide. The Cobaltous compounds evidently 
resulted from the decomposition of the aquopentacyano-cobalfcic 
acid, one of the products of hydrolysis of the complex iso-thiosul- 
phato-pentacyanocobaltic acid. 

The filtrate from the slimy precipitate contained a simple cobal- 
tous salt as CoCl 2 or CoS0 4 . 


Results. 

I. A sample of the iso-acid containing 18*3% Co gave on distilla- 
tion with HC1 : 

S' (sulphidic) = 4*14% ; 8 (as 80/0 = 9*2%. 

/. Co : S' : 8(80/0 = 1 : 0’42 : 0*935 . 

II. Another sample containing 17*56% Co gave on distillation 
with HC1 : 

S'(asH 2 8) = 6*38% ; 8 (as 80/0=9*1%. 

/. Co : 8* : S (80/0 = 1 : 0 56 : 0*95. 

III. A third sample containing 16*15% Co gave on distillation 
with acid : 

S' (as H,B)=6*64% ; B (as S<V)=8*1%. 

f \ Co : S' : S(S0 4 ')-I : 0*642 : 0*988, 
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The cobalt in the filtrate from the slimy precipitate was determin- 
ed after precipitation of H a S0 4 . It contained 9*8 Co, i.e., about 
60‘7% of the total Co present in the iso -acid. 

Similar results were obtained by distillation with water alone for a 
somewhat longer time. 

The variation in the percentage of total Co in the different 
samples of the iso-acid was due to the difference in the water of 
hydration of the acid, ( cf . Ray and Maulik, loo. cit.). 

Discussion. 

Considering the equation II for the hydrolysis of the iso-acid, it 
follows that the proportion of Co : S" : S(S0 4 ") should be 1 : 1:1. 
The estimated value for S as S0 4 " in all the samples examined is 
in fair agreement with this ratio, though the result is always lower 
(about 6 7%). This can be accounted for by the fact that the solid 
iso-acid undergoes a slight decomposition at the laboratory tempera- 
ture (25-27°) with separation of S and S0 2 ( vide equation II). 

The amount of sulphidio sulphur has not been found to exceed 
64% of the theoretical value. This has to be accounted for. The 
sulphur present in the slimy precipitate evidently makes up this 
deficit, and the appearance of about 60% of the total Co of the 
iso-acid as Co" in the filtrate from the slimy residue, as well as the 
formation of cobaltous cobalticyanide, are in perfect agreement with 
this faot. This becomes clear when we consider the decomposition 
of aquo-pentaoyano-cobaltic acid, one of the primary products of 
hydrolysis of the iso-acid. The aquo-pentaoyano-cobaltic acid, being 
not a very stable compound, undergoes decomposition in the boiling 
solution. 

2H a [Co(CN) 3 H 2 0] — > H 3 [Co(CN) 6 ]+Co(CN) 3 + HCN + 2H a O 

Iu°the boiling solution, cobaltic cyanide decomposes into cobaltoue 
sulphate and oxygen, or into cobaltous chloride and chlorine in the 
presence of HC1. The oxygen or the chlorine fiberated acts upon 
H 2 S whioh is thus oxidised to S and H a O. The sulphuric acid and 
hydrogen .sulphide are produced by the hydrolysis of /1-thiosulphurio 
a'isid. . 

2 Co(CN)„ + 2H 9 S0 4 + H a O = 2 CoS0 4 + 6HCN + 0 

or Co(CN) 3 + 8HC1 = CoCl a + 8HCN + Cl 
8 Co+ 2tCo ‘ * (CN) 0 ]" = Co 3 [Co <CN) fl ] a 
8 
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The presence of Co * * in the filtrate from the slimy preoipitate and 
of S in the latter, aa well as the defeot of sulphur in the distillate, are 
thus olearly explained. The nature and composition of the slimy pre- 
oipitate also agrees perfectly with this representation. 

Bassett and Durrant (J. Chem. Soo., 1927, 1416) have come to 
the conclusion that thiosulphurio acid decomposes according to the 
three reversible reactions : 

HgSgOg HjBOj + S 

2H 9 S 8 0 3 H^S + tCjSjOfl 

2 H 9 S 9 0 3 ^ ■ *' *'N H 2 0 + H284O5 

Foerster (Z. anorg. Chem., 1928, 177, 61) however, disagrees with 
the view that thiosulphurio acid leads to the formation of trithionio 
acid and H 9 S by decomposition. Recently Prakke and Stiasny (Rec. 
trav. ehim., 1983. 82, 615) have shown that the decomposition of 
thiosulphurio acid proceeds in two directions depending on the p B 
value of the solution : (1) formation of S and H 9 80 3 and (2) forma- 

tion of polythionates, mainly S 3 O 0 " (pentathionate). 

They too, therefore, disagree with Bassett and Durrant's view (loc. 
cit.). In no case they have found that ordinary thiosulphurio acid give 
more than traces of H 9 S by decomposition in solution. The libera- 
tion of H 9 S from thiosulphurio acid under any circumstance is attri- 
buted by them to the isomeric form of thiosulphurio acid. 

r» 

As a result of experimental observations regarding the decomposi- 
tion of the above described complex acid, it can be concluded that 
thiosulphurio acid is capable of existence in two different isomeric 
forms, a- and /^-modifications. Of these the a-form decomposes as 
usual into H 9 S0 3 and 8, whereas the /3-form gives rise to H 9 S and 
& 9 80 4 on decomposition. Because, in the experiments described 
above, almost quantitative formation of H 9 80 4 cannot be accounted 
for according to Bassett and Durrani's second equation, unless it is 
assumed that the whole of the thiosulphurio acid decomposes in the 

a 

sense of their* second equation into H 9 S and H 2 S 3 0 8 , and the latter 
(H 9 B„O e ) is then quantitatively hydrolysed into H 9 80 4 and H*8 (of. 
Bassett and Durrant, loo. cit.) as follows : 

H,8,0, + 2H,0 - H 9 S + 2H 9 S0 4 
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That trithionio acid will thus completely hydrolyse in boiling acid 
solution without giving 30 2 and 8 is rather unlikely. and direct 
evidenoe thereto is completely lacking. 

Even assuming, after Bassett and Durrant, that thiosulphurio 
acid can decompose into HgS and HgSOj through the intermediate 
formation of H 2 S 3 0 6 , a complete quantitative decomposition of this 
type will naturally justify the conclusion that thiosulphuric acid can 
exist in a second isomeric modification differing from the usual form, 
which decomposes more or less quantitatively into HgS0 3 and S. 
The constitution of these two modifications has already been dis- 
cussed in previous contributions (Ray. loc. cit.). 


Chbmical Laboratory, ...... 

University College or Science, Received August 14, 1988. 

Calcutta. 




Studies in the Naphthathiazole Series. Part II. 
The Methylation of 1-Anilino-a-naphthdthiazole 
and of 1-p-Bromoanilino-a-naphthathiazole. 
The Aromatic Character of the Hetero- 
cyclic Nucleus in a-Naphthathiazoles. 

By Mahmudur Rahamn Chowdhury, Ranchhodji Dajibhai 
Dbsai and Robert Fergus Hunter. 


It has been shown that on methylation, 1-amino-a-naphthathiazole 
(I * II) reacts exclusively in the amino phase yielding 1-imino- 
2-methyl-l :2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazole (III), unaccompanied by any 
detectable quantity of the isomeric methylamino-a-naphthathiazole 
(IV) (Hunter and Jones, J. Ghem. 800., 1980, 941). 



In the bcnzthiazole series, the reactivity of the semicyclic qmi- 
dine system is also almost entirely in favour* of the aminothiazole 
phase (Hunter, J. Chcm. 800., 1926, 1886 ; Hunter and Styles, 
ibid., 1928, 8019; Hunter and Pride, ibid., 1929, 948). The introduc- 
tion of a conjugated substituent such as the phenyl nucleus of 
the anilino grouping in 1-anilinobenzthiazole, however, enables the 
extra nuclear nitrogen atom of the triad system to compete with 
the heterooyclio nucleus for the double bond, with the production 
on methylation, of a mixture of isomeric methyl derivatives derived 
from both phases of the tautomeric system. This effeot is 
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further enhanced by the presence of a p-bromosubstituent in the 
anilino grouping, sinoe 1-p-bromoanilinobenzthiazole methylates 
apparently exclusively in the iminodihydrothiazole phase, yielding 4'- 
bromo-l-phenylmethylaminobenzthiazole (Hunter and Jones, J. Chem. 
Soo., 1980, 2190). 

It was, therefore, of interest to examine the effect of replacement 
of a hydrogen atom of the amino group in 1-amino-a-nap hthathiazole 
by a phenyl radical on the reactivity of the semioyclio amidine 
towards alkylating agents, and the methylation of 1-anilino-a- 
naphthathiazole (V «-► VI) - was investigated. On methylation by 
means of methyl iodide under conditions similar to those used in the 
case of 1-amino-a-naphthathiazole, however, this base reacted com- 
pletely in the amino phase (V) yielding l-phenylimino-2-methyl- 
1 :2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazole (VII); no traoe of the isomerio 
methylaminonaphthathiazole (VIII), which has been synthesised from 
1-ohloro-a-naphthathiazole and methylanilino, being capable of 
detection. 



Sinoe the attraction of the phenyl nucleus for the ajS-double bond 
in 1-anilino-a-naphthabhiazole is evidently insufficient to overcome 
the effect of internal aromatic conjugation of the heterocyclic ring, 
the investigation was extended to the l*p*bromoanilino derivative 
(DC X). 


°>° h *0°' nh O et ^ c *» H *<L]> N 0 Br 


(IX) 


(X) 
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1-p-Bromoanilino-a-naphthathiazole, howeve r, behaved similarly to 
1-anilino-a-naphthathiazole and methylated exclusively in the amino 
aromatic form (IX), yielding l-p-bromophenylimino-2-methyl-l : 2- 
dihydro-a-naphthathiazole unaccompanied by any detectable quantity 
of 1-p-bromophenylmefchylamino-a-naphthathiazole. 

It is, therefore, evident that neither the aniline substituent in 
1-anilino-a-naphthathiazole nor the p-bromoanilino substituent in 
1-p-bromoanilino-a-naphthathiazole, possess sufficient attraction Tor 
the double bond of the semioyolic triad system to overcome the 
effect of internal aromatic conjugation in the thiazole nucleus of the 
a-naphthathiazole complex. 

A similar condition obtains in the 2-aminothiazoles themselves, 
since both 2-anilino-4-methylthiazole (Young and Crookes, J. Ghent. 
Soc., 1906, 89, 59) and 2-p-toluidino-4-methylthiazole (Dyson, 

Hunter, Jones and Styles, J. Indian Ghent. Soc., 1931, 8, 147) react 
exclusively in the aminothiazole phase on treatment with methylat- 
ing agents. It has furthermore been found that 2-p-bromoanilino- 
4-methylthiazole behaves similarly and yields 2-p-bromophenylimino- 
3:4-dimethyl-2:8dihydrothiazole in exclusion to other producta^on 
methylation under the usual conditions (Hunter and Parken, un- 
published experiments). 

The behaviour of the 1-amino-a-naphthathiazoles, therefore, 
resembles that of the simple aminothiazoles much more closely than 
that of the 1-aminobenzthiazoles, and the heterocyclic nucleus in 
a-naphthathiazole is evidently more aromatic than in benzthiazole. 
The suggestion has been offered that a certain degree of aromatic 
character of the thiazole nucleus is lost whin it is combined with a 
benzene ring as in benzthiazole due to the mutual effect of the 
aromatic nuclei, such as is witnessed in the naphthalene molecule 
( Dyson, Hunter, Jones and Styles, foe. ext. ). If this is the 
cas4, it is clear that the disturbing effect of the benzene rihg*in 
benzthiazole is largely compensated by the ^presence of a second 
fused aromatic nucleus as in a-naphthathiazole. This question can. 
not, however, be discussed until the behaviour of other combinations 
of th» thiazole ring with the naphthalene system have been 
investigated. 


Experimental. 

l-Ohlorp-a-ndphthathianole was prepared by heating a mixture 
of 0-naphthylthiooarbimide ( 4*6 g. ) and phosphorus pentaohloride 
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( 5*2 g. ) in sealed tube at 160 — 170° for 6 hours. The product 
was treated with water to decompose phosphorus halides and the 
mixture was extracted with chloroform and the chloroform was 
removed from the extract on a water-bath. The produot obtained 
in this way had m.p. 79* and was pure enough for ordinary purposes 
( of. Hunter and Jones, J. Chem. Soc., 1930, 942 ) 

l-Anilino-a-naphthathiazolc was prepared by the condensation of 
1-ehloro-a-naphthathiazole and aniline, and separated from methyl 
alcohol-ethyl acetate in silky needles, m.p. 211-12° 

The methylation of, l-anilino-a-naphthathiazole, the isolation 
of l-phenylimino-2-methyl-l:2-dihydro-<\-naphthathiazole and the 
synthesis of l-phenylmethylamino-a-naphthathiazole. — ( i ) A mix- 
ture of 1-anilino-a- naphthathiazole ( 1 g. ) and methyl iodide (2 c.c. ) 
was heated in a sealed tube at 100° for 12 to 13 hours. The product 
was treated with warm 20% potassium hydroxide and the mixture 
was kept for 1 hour and thereafter extracted with chloroform. The 
base obtained by removal of the chloroform from a steam-bath was 
fractionally crystallised from alcohol, when l phenyUmino-2-methyl- 
l:2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazole was obtained in glistening needles, 
m.p. 182°. (Found: S, 11*0. C, 8 H M N 2 S requires S, 11*0 per 
cent ). This methylation product appeared to be quite homogeneous 
and all attempts to isolate any traces of the isomeric 1-phenyl- 
methylamino isomer proved unsuccessful. The picrate was pre- 
pared by mixing benzene solutions of the base ( 0*3 g. ) and 
picric acid ( 0*25 g. ) and warming the mixture on a steam-bath 
for a few minutes ; it separated from benzene in glistening golden 
yellow plates, m.p. 218°. ( Found : S, 6*9. C I8 H 14 N 2 8, C 8 H 3 O t N 8 
requires 8, 6*1 per cent ). 

( ii ) A mixture of 1-chloro-a-naphthathiazole ( 0*6 g. ) and 
methylaniline ( 0*8 g. ) was heated in a boiling tube over a small 
nrfked flame until a violent reaction took place. The cold con- 
densation product was treated with aqueous ammonia and the 
mixture was boiled, when a resinous product was obtained which 
became semi-solid on cooling in a freezing mixture. This was 
dissolved in methyl alcohol and the solution was concentrated in a 
vacuum at laboratory temperature when the base was obtained as 
an oil which was dissolved in dilute hydrochlorio acid and repreoipita- 
ted by ammonia. Attempts to orystallise this product from methyl 
alcohol proved unsuccessful and it was, therefore, converted into the 
picrate by treatment with pioric acid in benzene solution as in the 
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oase of the phenyliminomethyldihydro isomer. The picrate of 1- 
phenylmethylamino-a-naphthathiazole separated from 
in greenish yellow plates, m.p. 184°. (Found: 8, 6*2. C l8 H 14 N a 8 t 
C fl H 3 0 7 N 3 requires 8, 6'1 per cent). A mixture of this with the 
pierate of l-phenylimino-2-methyl-l : 2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazo le 
melted at 170*74° . A search of the mother liquo^p for traces of 
this picrate in an experiment, in which the wh >le of £he methylation 
product of l*anilino*naphthatbiazole was dissolved in benzene an<fr 
converted into picrate, proved fruitless. 

Methylation of 1-p-bromoanilino-a-naphthathiazole, the isolation 
of l-p-bromophenylimino-2-methyl-l : 2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazole 
and the synthesis of 1-p-bromophenylmethylamino-a-naphthathiazole. 
— 1-P-Bromoanilino-a-naphtbathiazole was prepared by condense* 
sation of equimolecular proportions of l-chloro-a*naphthathiazole 
and p-bromoaniline, and had m.p. 266° after recrystallisation from 
alcohol — ethyl acetate (Hunter and Jones recorded m.p. 260°). 

(i) A mixture of 1-p-brnmoanilino-a-naphthathiazole (0*6 g.) 
and methyl iodide (1 c.c.) was heated in a sealed tube at 100° 
for 16 hours, and the product was basified with boiling 20% sodium 
hydroxide and extracted with chloroform. After removal of the 
chloroform and recrystallisation from alcohol, 1-p-bromophenylimino 
-2- methyl-1: 2-dihydro-a-naphthathiazole was obtained in glistening 
plates, m.p. 182°. (Found : Br, 22 4. C 17 H l3 N a BrS requires Br, 
22*2 per scent ). A careful search of the mother liquoro failed to 
reveal any trace of the isomeric l*p-bromophenylmethylamino 
isomer. 

(ti) p-Bromomethylaniline was preparedT with some difficulty 
by the following method. Acetic anhydride (2a0 c.o.) was addded 
to methylaniline (20 g.) and the mixture was thereafter heated 
on a sa n d-bath under reflux for 25 hours. On concentration, 
metbylacetanilide solidified and had m.p. 102° after being* 
dried on porous earthenwere. A solution of this acetyl derivative 
( 27*8 g. ) in glacial acetic acid (100 c.c.) was treated with bromine 
( 6 o.o. in 6 o.c. of the same solvent) in sunlight, when shining 
plates separated in the mixture during the course of 2*8 hours, 
(tfhe mixture was kept at laboratory temperature for a further 5 
hours, diluted with water (4 vols.) and kept overnight when an 
oil separated which was extracted with ether. The viscous product 
obtained after removal of the ether was dissolved in concentrated 
hydroohlorio acid and the mixture was heated on a sand-bath 

9 
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under reflux for 5 hours, cooled and basified when p-bromomethyl- 
aniline separated as an oil whioh was extracted with ether. A 
mixture of 1-chloro-a-naphtbathiazole (0*5 g.) and p-bromometbyl- 
aniline (0*6 g.) was gently heated over a small flame until a 
violent reaction took place and the cooled product was basified with 
ammonia. Thb p-bromophenylmethylamino base was extracted 
with etLer and the product obtained by removal of the ether was 
recrystallised with some difficulty from alcohol, when it formed 
small crystals, m.p245°. (Found: Br, 22*8. C 17 H ]3 N 2 BrS requires 
Br, 22 4 per cent). 

Ihe Muslim University, 

Aligarh. Rtce ived August 14, 1983. 



Conditions for the Potentiometric Titration of 
Copper with Sodium Sulphide and .a* Use of 
Platinum Electrode. 

By Jang Bahadur Jha. 

Owing to the extremely low solubility of many metallio sulphides, 
their potentiometric titration with sodium sulphide attracted an 
early attention. During these titrations, mercury was chosen as 
an indicator electrode because reversible electrodes for a large 
number of metals are difficult to prepare The working of the 
mercury electrode is simple. Mercury ions which are sent into 
the solution combine with the sulphide ions forming sparingly 
soluble mercury sulphide. The concentration of Hg ++ and conse- 
quently the electrode potential is solely determined by the 
relation 

(Hg ++ ) (S') =ShrS 

Thus the mercury electrode acts as an indicator for the sulphide ions. 

Using the above electrode Pinkhof (Dissert . Amsterdam, 1910) 
and other workers titrated many metals with sodium sulphide but 
the results were in general unsatisfactory. Even the compensation 
electrode method devised by Pinkhof failed to give satisfactory 
results. Thus when copper was titrated ' in presence of dilute 
sulphuric acid with silver in (V5N-NaCl as compensation electrode 
the error amounted to 10% : subsequently when the titration 
was oarried on in presence of a bicarbonate and tartario acid Ihe 
error reduced to 8%. The failure to obtain more aooiftatb 
results has been attributed to the peculiar nature of the sulphides 
and to the great adsorption that takes place during their preci- 
pitation (Kolthof and Furman, "Potentiometric Titrations," 1926, 
p. 198). 

It was accidently found that a plain platinum wire oould be used 
as an indicator electrode in plaoe of the meroury electrode described 
above, in titrations with sodium sulphide. Consequently a platinum 
wire of 8 mm. diameter was used throughout the titrations given 
below. 
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But the ohief reason for the large percentage of error and in- 
consistent results was found to be the presence of free mineral acids 
whioh were added to the metallic salt solutions. Even the presence of 
aeetio acid haB a considerable effect on the results. In an experiment 
varying amounts of a 0*38Af-acetic acid were added into several 
beakers each containing 26 c.c. of copper sulphate solution (0*01627 g. 
of copper per 26 o.c.), and then titrated, with standardised 
sodium splphide solution. It was found that the amount of the 
reagent required to reach the end point increased with the amount of 
the aeetio acid. The results are given in Table I. 




Table I. 





Acetic acid (c.c.) 

... 0 

l 

2 

8 

4 

A 

NtfS required (o.c.) 

... 27-67 

27*94 

2818 

28*29 

28*41 

28*56 

Deviation from the calc, 
f ol. of the sulphide {% ) 

... -0*8 

-0*1 

+ 0*7 

+ 11 

4-1*6 

+ 20 


The strength of tbo sodium sulphide solution was determined 
by the Treadwell and Myr’s method {Z. anorg. Chem., 1915, 92, 
127). 

The results have been plotted in Fig. 1 from which it is seen that 
the error increases almost linearly with the amount of the free acid 


Fig. 1 


i 

4 

* 



Vol. of 0'9&N •acetic acid in c.c. to 25 c.c. 
of Cn80| containing 0*01529 g. O08O4 


Fig. 2. 



Vol. of Ntf8 tohf. in! o.o. ; 
End point at 28*06 o.o. ; 
Deviation from cale. faint 
-06%. 
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and ii is least when 1 e.o. of the aeid was present in 25 o.c. of the 
copper sulphate solution. The presence of sodium acetate is favourable 
for the estimation. 

In practice it has been found that the proportion of the acetic 
acid to that of copper can be varied within certain limits. For 
solutions containing up to 12 g. of copper sulphate per litre, 
1 c.c. of about 0*4N*acetic acid per 25 c.c. of the solution gives 
results, with least error. For solutions of higher concentrations, 
greater amounts of acetic acid are necessary. 

Another point which deserves attention is that the sodium sulphide 
which is used as the precipitating reagent in these titrations is rarely 
available in a pure state; it more often contains varying amounts of 
sulphite which reacts on the hydrogen sulphide and thus introduces 
a positive error. Even the best qualities available are not free from 
it. Freshly prepared sodium sulphide according to Bottger’s 
directions has been found satisfactory (Bottger, Annalen, 1884, 228, 
385) and the solutions can be prepared by weighing the requisite 
quantity and dissolving it in the necessary volume of freshly prepared 
distilled water and then standardised. In order to preserve the 
strength of sodium sulphide solution it was found necessary to keep 
it under hydrogen. An arrangement similar to that used for titra- 
tions with titanous salts was used (Knecht and Hibbert, “ New 
Reduction Methods in Volumetric Analysis”, 1925, p. 63). The 
sodium sulphide solutions show a certain change in their strength 
during first 48 hours even under hydrogen after which period they 
have been found to retain their strength # at least for 3 weeks. 
The standardisation should be done after this period. 

Standardisation of sodium sulphide solution was done by .direct 
titration with a copper sulphate solution containing a known 
amount of copper, although Treadwell and Myr’s method magbq 
used. A weighed pieoe of analytical oopper was dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric aoid containing a few o.c. of nitric acid. After warming to 
drive off nitric acid and its fumes the contents were diluted and the 
excess of the acid neutralised with causito soda solution till a 
permanent green preoipitate was obtained. Proper amount of the 
acetio aoid was then added and the solution made* up to a known 
volume- It was then titrated with the sodium sulphide solution to 
be standardised. 

The method has been tested by making a large number of 
titrationq with oopper sulphate solutions of different strengths. IV 
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potential attends steadiness soon after adding the reagent and 
shaking. The abrupt ohange at the end point is well marked. The 
copper sulphate solutions for titrations were prepared either from 
copper sulphate A.R. (B.D.H.) or from oopper foil. The results of 
gravimetric and eleotroanalytioal methods (Sand, J. Ch«m. 800 ., 
1907, 41 , 63) w^re taken to represent the actual amount of oopper in 
the solution. Some of the results of titrations are given in Table II. 

Table II. 


Found Cu in 
25 c.o. of 
the sol. 

Actus! 
Cu in 

25 c.c. ' 

Error. 

Found Cu in 
25 c.c. of 
the sol* 

Actual 

Cu in 

25 c c. 

Error. 

0-3016 g. 

0-3018 g. 

-0-06% 

0-09435 g. 

0-09415 g. 

+ 0 06 % 

0-2626 

0-2623 

+ 0-1 

0- 015*28 

0-01527 

+ 0-2 

0-1090 

0-1085 

+ 0-2 

0-007125 

0-007095 

+ 0-4 

0-1518 

0-1516 

+ 0-1 

0-005592 

0- 005580 

+ 0-2 • 

0-1154 

0-1152 

+ 0-2 

0*005385 

0-005345 

+ 07 


The above figures show that for solutions up to M/ 100 dilution 
(approximately) the maximum error is 0*2 %, it however 

increases on further dilution. The error is most likely due to the 
presenoe of oxygen in distilled water. It is also significant to note 
that the error is in every case positive except the first one. If the 
solutions be made in distilled water free from dissolved gases, and the 
titrations carried on in an atmosphere of nitrogen, the error is likely 
to be eliminated or further reduced. 

The characteristic titration curve is shown in Fig 2. It is to be 
observed that the potentials after the inflexion become unsteady 
and further prolongation of the curve was found to be impossible. 
But this is no hindrance in locating the end point. 

• <The use of the platinum electrode in suoh titrations 'acks 
theoretical foundation. The only other instance of this kind where 
Pt-electrode has beeA used, is for titration of silver nitrate with alkali 
halides ( 0 /. Muller, Z. Elektrochem., 1924, 80, 419). As an explana- 
tion, it has been assumed that the wire beoomes coated pith the 
metal during the titration (Koltbof and Furman, ibid., p. 102). 
It is expected that further work will show that in titrations with 
sodium sulphide the potential of the platinum wire is due jointly to 
the concentrations of H* and 8" ions. The observed unsteadiness 
will then be ascribed to the escaping of the hydrogen sulphide after 
all the metal has been pireoipitated. 
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Sdmmary. 

1. The effect of free acetic acid in the titrations of copper 
sulphate with sodium sulphide has been studied. 

2. It is shown that by regulating the amount of free acetic acid, 
copper can be titrated potentiometrically with a platinum electrode. 

3. The view is suggested that the potential fet the platinum 
electrode in the above case depends on the activities of hydrogen 
and sulphur ions. 

CiRificAii Laboratories, 

Aora Column, Received August 7 , 1938 , 

Agra, India. 




Reaction between Potassium Oxalate and Iodine 
and the Relation between Intensity 
and Velocity. 

By W. V. Bhagwat. 

Dhar ( Pruc . K. Akad. Wetensch. Ametardam, 19l6, 18, 1084) 
was the first to investigate kinetics of the reaction between potassium 
oxalate and iodine in light as well as in dark and he observed that 
the velocity of the reaction is greatly accelerated by light and is 
greater in sunlight than in diffused light. Later on Berthoud and 
Bellenot ( Helv . Chirn. Acta, 1924, 7, 307) investigated the same 
reaction and found it to be proportional to the square root of the in- 
cident radiation and this conclusion is supported by Briers, Chapman 
and Walters ( J . Chem. Soc., 1928, 562). Mukherji and Dhar 
(J. Phys. Chem., 1928, 32, 1308) observed that the reactions between 
potassium oxalate and iodine, and ammonium oxalate and iodine are 
proportional to the square root of the incident radiation in presence 
of white light obtained from 1000 watt gas filled tungsten filament 

O 

lamp and also of radiation of wave-length 4725A. Recently Bhatta- 
cbarya and Dhar (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 6, 476) have investi- 

O 

gated the same reaction in radiations of wave-lengths 5660A and 

O 

7304 A using different intensities. They have used potassium iodide 
and free iodine. 

The author has also studied this reaction in dark and in light of 
various wave-lengths and established the relation between intensity 
and velocity for this photochemical reaction in various regions. The 
resuUs are tabulated below. 

Dark reaction. 

I fl = 0*00256 A/. KI=0*2306Af. K 2 C 2 0 4 =0*7595Af . Temp. =28°. 

t. Thiosulphate required. Ki = l/< x loga/a-x. 

* 

0 min. 9*1 c.c. — 

J126 7-7 00000644 

8000 6*1 0*0000644 


Mean K t -0*0000644 

Kj calculated as *=0*000440. 


10 
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Temperature coefficient of the dark reaction. 


Temp. 

Jfi. 

Temp, coeff. K 1 t88*)/K’,(2a*) 

as* 

0-0000644 

— 

88* 

0*00014* 

jp _ <l» 

6*86 


A1bo£ 9 =X,£/£ ('^-=^1-). Therefore £=36240 Calories. K, 

TjT a 


at 88° calculated as =0 00302. 

Relation between intensity and velocity. 

(1) Source = total light from 1000 watt lamp. Temp. =28°. 
Diameter of the aperture = 2cm. 

t. Thiosulphate required. fcj — 3/C ( Ja— ■/a—*). 


0 mio. 

10*8 c.c. 


10 

84 

0*068 

m 

OK 

0*058 

88 

4-9 

0*050 



Kj mean -0*0686 

uneter of the aperture. 

kj— 8/t (v'a— ✓«—*). 

Purely pbotoohemioel 

V 

2 cm. 

0 069 

0*06836 

r 

0-C40 

0*08966 

0*5" 

0*0285 

0*0880 

Ratio of intensities. 

Betio of velocities. 

Ratio of V* Ioteoaitiei. 

(2/1/* -4 

0*i 6866 

- 1*48 

0*08966 

9 

<l/M*-4 

0-08966 

-1*41 

0*0880 

8 

(8/0*8)*-. 16 

0*06866 

-2*02 

0*0290 

4 
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Temp. =88°. 



Diameter of tbs aperture. 

fcj-2/t (V«- Vo-*). 

Purely photochemical 

V 

2 cm. 

0*202 

0*199 

1" 

0*1860 

• 0*192 

0-5" 

0*0862 

0*0882. 

Ratio of intensities. 

Ratio of velocities. 

Ratio of ^/Intensities. 

(2/1)* - 4 

0*199 

1*60 

0*132 

2 

<1/0-5)*- 4 

0*132 

i*58 

0*0832 

2 

(2/ *06)1— 16 

0*199 

- 2*4 

0*0832 

4 


Temperature coefficient of the reaction in total light. 


Diameter of 
the aperture. # 

at 28*. 

fcj at 38*. 

Temp, coeff. ffj (38*)/JTj (28*). 

2 cm. 

0*0685 

0*109 

3*4 

1 cm. 

0*0395 

0*182 

3*4 

(2) Source 

= 6750 A 




Light filter— nitrosodimethylaniline + Ni(N0 3 ) 3 2*08 Af each in 

O O 

1 cm. cell. Range of transmission— 5200 — 6800 A. Mean A = 5750A. 
Maximum % T « 0*10 (Bhagwat and Dhar, J. Phye. Chem., 198 J., a 
36, 24t)l). Diameter of the aperture=2 cm. Temp. =88°. 


t. 

Thiosulphate required. 

- 2 /((^o-Ve— *). 

0 min. 

■> 

10*6 o.o. 

— 

10 

9*6 

0*0805 

20 

• 

8*8 

0*0806 

40 

7*0 . 

0*0805 



Mean kj -00805 

m 
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Diameter of 
tbe aperture. 

2 cm. 

1 

Ratio of iuteLsities. 
(2/1)*= 4 


frj = 2/t (v'a— /a-«K 

0-0305 

0*0160 

Ratio of velocities. 
0-0275 

= 211 

0-0130 


Purely photochemical 

V 

0-0275 

0-0180 

Ratio of ^intensities. 
2 


(3) Source = 6700 A. 


Light filter — methyl violet 0*100 g. in 100 c. c. + K 2 Cr0 4 

K CrO 

5*6882 N. Normal solution being expressed as — ~r — — ; each in 

A 

o 

1 cm. cell. Range of transmission =6280-7200 A. Maximum % T = 56 
(Bhagwat and Dhar, J. Phys. Chem., 1931, 38, 2391). Temp. = 38° 


Diameter of 

fcj = 2/t (a/ o— 

Pruely photochemical 

the aperture. 


2 cm. 

0-0433 

00103 

1 

0*0232 

0 0202 

Ratio of intensities. 

Ratio of velocities. 

0*0403 

Ratio of '/intensities. 

(2/1)* = 4 

2*0 

0*0202 

*/4 = 2 


(4) Source = 8500A infra red. 

Light filter— K 2 Cr a O T 0'513 M in 1 cm. cell + 4 cobalt glasses 
(Bhagwat and Dhar. J. Indian Chem. 8oc., 1980, 7, 911). 

Temp.=38 e . 


Diameter of 
the aperture. 

2 cm. 

1 

Ratio of intenaitiea. 


k, — 2 /t ( v'a — -/a - * ) . Purely photochemical 

1 V 

00186 00166 

0 00987 0-00687 

Ratio of selocitiee. Ratio of v'inteneitiee. 

0*0166 

- 2-27 

0-00687 


(2/1)* - 4 


2 
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The results of the relation between intensity and velocity are sum* 
marised in the following table. 


Source. 

Range of 
transmission. 

Ratio of 
intensities. 

Ratio of 
^/iotensities 

Ratio of 
velocities. 

1000 watt lamp 

... 

(2/1)1 = 4 

• 

2 • 

1*48 

•• 

... 

<1/0*5 ) ! - 4 

2 

1*41 

ii 

... 

(2/0-5J 3 =16 

4 

209 

5750A 

5200*0300 A 

(2/1)* = 4 

2 

•2-0 

# 6700A 

628 3 -7200 A 

(2/1)* = 4 

2 

211 

8500A 

. . . 

II 

2 

2*27 


The table clearly shows that the relation between intensity and 
velocity is not constant but as the velooity of the reaction decreases, 
the relation steadily rises from less-than under-root to under-root. 
Usually photochemical acceleration falls with increasing wave-length 
but in case of nitrosodimethylaniline and K 2 Cr0 4 as light filters, 
because the intensity of the transmitted light is very low, maximum 
being only O'l %, the velocity constant is less than that of 6280- 

O 

7200 A and consequently the ratio of intensity and velocity is higher. 

Berthoud and Bellcnot ( loc . cit.) observed the temperature 
coefficient for 10° between 25° and 40° to be 3*22 and 3"15 in red and 
blue light respectively. Berthoud (Trans . # Faraday Soc., 1931, 27, 
484) has repeated his experiments and observed that his results do 
not agree with his previous work and also with that of Dhar (loc. cit). 

My results of the dark temperature coefficient and the value of E 
calculated shows that Dhar’s results are quite reproducible. Vety 
recently Young and Style have investigated the same reaction (Traas. 
Faraday Soc., 1931, 27, 493) and claim to have confirmed the results 
of Berthoud and Bellenot (loc. cit.) and have observed that the value 
is at minimum in the neighbourhood of 679 ft/i. In view of Berth- 
‘oud’s observations these values seem to be doubtful . Moreover, the 
extinction for this reaction increases as the wave-length falls. It is 
usually observed that as fihe frequency of the inoident radiation in- 
creases, the temperature coefficient falls. Henoe Young and Styles* 
observations must be taken with caution, 
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According to Bhattaoharya and Dhar (J. Indian Chem. 800 ., 
1929, 4, 197, 493), the relation between intensity and velocity can 
show a relationship whioh is less than or greater than the direot, 
depending on the amount of acceleration. The present author (Z. 
anorg. Chem., 1981, 199, 412 ; U. P. Acad. 8 ci., 1981, 1, 64) has 
deduced a theoretical expression connecting velocity with intensity 
and has shown that this relationship can never exceed the direct. 
This view is borne out by the above results. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. N. R. Dhar for his kind interest 
in this paper. 

CHlinSTBT Dhpabtmxnt, 

Aora Collsob and Received August 17, 1933. 

Or. John's Collbob, Aoba, Indu. 



Dithiosulphato'diethylenediamine-cobaltiates. 

By Pbiyada Banjan BAy and Sailendba Nath Maulik. 


Preparation of thioBulphato-cobalt complexes, such as thiosulphato- 
pentammine-cobaltic salts and tbiosulphato-pentaeyano-cobaltiates, 
has already been raported in some previous papers (R&y, J. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1927, 4 , 64, 325; Bay and Maulik, Z. anorg. Chem., 
1931, 199, 353). In these, the complex ionic group contained only 
pne thiosulphate radical. It was expected that complexes containing 
two thiosulphate radicals would result if ammonia could be replaced %y 
a twofold co-ordinating unit ora “ chelate ” molecule like ethylene- 
diamine in the general method of preparation of thiosulphato-cobalt- 
ammines (Bay, loc. cit.). This has actually been realised and forms 
the subject matter of the present paper. By a method similar to 
that employed for the preparation of thiosulphato-pentammine-cobal- 
tic chloride and using ethylenediamine in place of ammonia, a series 
of dithiosulphato-diethylenediamine-cobaltiates of the general formula 
M [Co - (S 3 0 3 ) 2 {C 8 H 4 (NH„) 8 } 8 ] have been prepared: where 
M = Na, K, or Tl. In these, the bivalent thiosulphate radical fills up 
only one co-ordination position as in the previously described thiosul- 
phato-complexes. 

A compound of the above composition is likely flb exist in two 
different isomeric forms {cis and trana), due to a difference in the 
spaoe distribution of the constituent radicals around the central Co 
atom, as shown below (En = Ethylene diamine). 


SjOj 8jOj 



Cia. Trana. 


both these isomerio forms hav§ been isolated. The green trana 
salts are mere stable under ordinary circumstances, but are trans- 
formed into the red ots modification in alkaline solutions. The oia 
modification again, as is well known, is oapable of resolution into two 
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optically aotive enantiomerides. Attempts to resolve the cia sodium 
salt with aotive stryohnine nitrate led to the decomposition of the 
thiosulphato-oomplex us the solution of strychnine nitrate reaots acid 
due to hydrolysis, and the thiosulphato-complexes are very sensitive 
to acids. The employment of a neutral active body like d-triethylene- 
diamine-oobaltij bromide in place of strychnine nitrate did not give 
any better result. In this case the sparingly soluble triethylenedi- 
amine-cobaltic thiosulphate separated out from the solution on evapo- 
ration. This indicates that the complex dithiosulphato-diethylenedi* 
amine-cobaltio ion undergoes partial hydrolysis as shown below. 

(S 2 0 3 ) 2 ‘ Co* En 2 J + H 2 0 ->j^(S 2 0 3 ) Co- (H 2 0)J + S a 0 3 " 

£(H 2 0) 8 - CoEnJ ++ * + 2S 2 0 3 " 

This is supported by the conductivity measurement of the sodium 
salt, for which A« = 94 (approx.), whereas Aa- value for a uni- 
univalent sodium salt with a complex anion amounts to about 70 at 
26° (Walden, Das Leitvermogen der Losungen, 1924, 11, 189). 
The value of zs. *= A^ 024 — A 32 = 21 ’4 also points to the same 
conclusion. 

Experimental. 

Sodium Dithiosulphato-dicthylenediaiuine-cobaltiate (trans). 

Preparation. — Finely-powdered cobalt acetate (10 g.) was treated 
with 55 c.c. of 10% ethylcnediamine solution ; the mixture was 
shaken till all the salt dissolved. A vigourous current of air was 
passed through the clear solution for 4 — 5 hours at a tempera- 
ture of about 10°. Glacial acetic acid (2 c. c.) was afterwards 
added to the solution and the latter allowed to stand for some 
time. 50 G. of Na 2 S fl 0 3 , 5H 2 0, dissolved in the least quantity of 
water, were then added to the mixture, and this was left in a cool 
place for a day hr two. Dark-green crystals, separated by this time, 
were drained and washed with a little cold water. The crude 
crystals, thus obtained, were purified by dissolving them in water by 
prolonged and repeated shaking, filtering off any insoluble residue, 
apd then salting out the pure sodium salt by adding a saturated 
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solution of NaCl. Twice the volume of the saturated NaCl solution 
was added and the mixture shaken and allowed to stand for 2 
hours. The dark-green shining leaflets separated, were drained 
washed at first with a little ice-cold water, then twice with 10 % 
alcohol and finally with absolute alcohol. (Found : N, 13*39, 
13*68; S, 30*12, 30*02; Co, 13*98, 13*92; Na, 6*gl, 6*47. Na- 
[(S 8 0 3 ) 8 *Co*En 2 ] requires N, 13*14; S, 30*04; Co* 13*86; Na, 6*4 
per cent). • 

Properties . — The substance forms sparingly soluble, dark-green 
shining plates. The solution of the substance is greenish violet in 
colour, which becomes more violet on dilution. The latter turns red 
by the addition of alkalis. When warmed with ethylenediamine 
solution, triethylenediamine-cobaltic thiosulphate is formed. Th*i 
substance is decomposed by acids with evolution of S0 8 and S. 
Silver nitrate solution produces a greenish precipitate, which readily 
turns black. 

Equivalent conductivity at 26°. 
v ... 32 64 128 256 512 1024 2048 litres 

A ... 64-8 69*3 71*9 76*3 80‘6 86*2 94 mhos. 

As already stated the conductivity values indicate partial hydro- 
lysis of the salt in solution. 

As the colour indicates, the substance is evidently a trans salt. 
But in solution, specially on dilution, the green colour gradually 
becomes more and more violet, showing that an equilibrium between 
the two modifications exists in solution. Th» transformation of the 
trans into cis variety is effected by the addition of alkalis, and the 
pure c'ts salt has been obtained, as described below, from an alkaline 
solution of the trans salt. 

Isomeric cis Sodium Salt. 

Preparation . — A solution of the green (trans) sodium salt was 
treated with a solution of chemically pure caustio soda (0*6 g.) in 
double-distilled alcohol. The mixture w&s kept over phosphorus 
(fentoxide in an atmosphere free from C0 3 . When the solution was 
reduced to a small bulk by evaporation and crystals of the red cis 
salt separated in quantities, the mixture was digested with absolute 
aloohol, allowed, to stand for several hours in an atmosphere free 
from CO a , and the supernatant dear solution was poured off from 

11 
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the orystals. The washing was repeated till the alooholio filtrate 
ceased to react alkaline. The substanoe was then dried over P 3 0 5 . 
(Found: N, 18*63; S, 80*14; Co, 18*00; Na, 6*46 per cent). The 
composition is identical with that for the trana salt. 

Properties. — The red cia salt is extremely hygroscopio and highly 
soluble in water. The solution, when allowed to evaporate in air at 
the ordinary temperature, deposits green orystals of the trana salt. 
Sy repeated solution and evaporation it is completely converted into 
the green trana modification. 

Potassium Dithiosulphato-diethylenediamine-cobaltiate (trana). 

Preparation.— -A saturated solution of the trana sodium salt was 
ihixed with twice its volume of a saturated solution of KC1. The 
mixture was vigorously shaken and then allowed to stand for some 
time. The crystals, separated, were drained, washed at first with 
ice-cold water, then with dilute alcohol and finally with absolute 
alcohol. (Found: S, 27*08; Co, 12 34; K, 8*26. K ((S 3 03 ) 3 *Co*En 3 J, 
2H s O requires S, 20*8; Co, 12*84; K, 8*16 per cent). 

The colour and other properties of the substance resemble those 
of the trana sodium salt. The trana salt can be converted into the 
cia variety as described in the case of sodium compound. 

Thallium Dithioaulphato-diethylenediamine.cobaltiate (trans). 

Preparation. — A solution of thallous nitrate was added, drop by 
drop, with shaking to a saturated solution of the trana sodium salt, 
when the frans-thallium salt was precipitated. Excess of thallous 
nitrate was avoided. The crystals were drained and washed as 
described in the previous cases. (Found: Co, 9*37; Tl, 82*68. 
T1 [(S 8 0 3 ) 3 *Co* En 2 ],H 3 0 requires Co, 9*44; Tl, 82*08 percent). 

The substance forms dark-green, sparingly soluble, shining 
'crystals. 

Chbwoal Laboratory, 

Ukivbmitt Gotuoi or Scibnck, Received August 28, 1038. 

Calcutta 
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Donnees Numerlquea sup les Golloldes et L' Adsorption, edited 
by G. Genin; Extrait des Volumes VIII (Annees 1927-1928) 
et IX (Annee 1929) of “Tables Annuelles de Constantes et Donnees 
Numeriques. Price 1£ Is. Published by Gauthier-Villars Et Cie., 
Paris. 

The compilation of the numerical data on Colloids and 
Adsorption has been made most carefully and will be very helpful 
to all who want to find out at a glance the numerical dalja relating 
to Colloids published during the period dealt with. In page 2011 
reference is made to the peculiar difficulties relating to the absolute 
value of the data as Colloids but it is stated that “they certainly 
give an estimate of the order of the values, which U of the greatest 
interest for preliminary investigation and for laboratory research 
work. Finally, the examination of the numerical data leads to laws 
or at any rate to rules, of a general character. * * In compiling 

the Chapter on Colloids we have endeavoured to avoid as far as pos- 
sible figures not sufficiently accurate and we give only deductions, 
resulting from their examination. These are the principal points 
which make us consider the Chapter on the Colloids a necessary 
part of the total program of the Annual Tables of Constants and 
Numerical Data”. The publications on Colloids cover a very wide 
range and are to be found in every possible language. A systema- 
tic and critical collection of reliable data is obviously of the greatest 
advantage to all concerned. One feature vghich the writer has found 
very helpful is the reproduction of curves of the original papers. 
The volume gives an idea of the contributions of Indian workers and 
incidentally illustrates to what extent study of Colloids has been 
taken up in India. The publication is expected to find a fdase 
in all Institutions where researches on Colloids are being oarrjed 
out. 

J.N.M. 


* Donnees Numerlque de Speetrosoople. It »is the reprint 
of the Seotion " ‘Spectroscopy” of Vol. VIII (1928) and XI (1929) of 
the*Annual Tables of Constants (A. T. C.) and Numerical data 
Chemical, Physio’al and Biological and Technical published under 
the patronage of the International Research Counoil, International 
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Union on Chemistry pure and applied and International Committee 
appointed by the Seventh Congress of Applied Chemistry. Published 
by Gauthier* Villars et Cie., Paris. 

In Vol. VIII the data for the year 1927-1028 have been 
oollected under the three heads viz., (1) Emission spectra (2) 
Absorption spectra and (3) Electro and Magneto optics, whereas in 
Vol. IX one finds data for 1929 and a new section “Scattering of 
light” has been added, dealing with the data on Raman-effect. The 
data have been classified by eminent Frenoh Scientists viz., Dr. 
Bruninghaus, Prof. Victor Henri, Dr. F. Wolfers and Dr. P. 
Anger. 

One should not attempt to use these tables without first consul- 
ting the directions given at the beginning of each section. These are 
found to be clear, distinct and explicit. The practice of adopting 
French and English will be helpful to a large group of Indian stu- 
dents. In the section dealing with Emission spectra (L. Brunin- 
ghus) one finds the atomic and molecular spectra classified accor- 
ding to the Periodic system instead of alphabetical order as adopted 
by Kayeer in his Handbuch der 8pectroskopie, a procedure that may 
be convenient for the chemists standpoint. The section on the 
'Absorption spectra (Prof. Victor Henri) deals with the absorption 
spectra for ultra-violet and infra-red radiations for gases and for 
solutions. Graphical fables are given for liquids ns well as for solu- 
tions where the spectral range is extended to visible region and also 
there is the other section dealing with the Numerical values of the 
absorption spectra for solids, liquids and solutions and here X-ray 
data for elements of different compounds are also supplied. 

The section dealing with Electro and Magneto optic (F. Wolfers) 
has the collected data on the Zeuman-effect and Stark-effect, Electro- 
magnetic double refraction, Kerr-effect rotation and connected 
effects. “Scattering of light” section of Vol. IX (P. Anger) differs 
from the other sections in one aspect viz., that one does not find a 
sub-section dealing with the theoretical aspect. 

As this book deals only with the data accumulated in the course 
of three years one may not be in a position to determine the critical 
nature of the different constants recorded here; but it may be also 
stated that such a Table would be very helpful to any laboratory 
where systematic researches are in progress. 


P. N. G. 
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TeohnisohChemlsche Analyse (Techno-chemical Analysis) By 
Ludwig Medicus. Third fully revised edition by Dr. H. Tdpelmann, 
with an introduction by Prof. Dr# Wilh. Bottger, pp. VII + 170, with 
28 figures. Published by Verlag von Theodr Steinkopff, Dresden 
and Leipzig, 1981. 

The book is adapted to the requirements of the Applied Chemis- 
try students for use as laboratory handbook. The subject matters, 
have been dealt with in three different sections. In the first section 
the i ns truction begins with details of “sampling”. This i£ followed 
by the descriptions of methods for the analysis of water, solid and 
liquid fuels, lubricants and gaseous mixtures. 

• # The second section deals with colorimetry, the rapid methods^ 
of gravimetric analysis by L. W. Winkler, and gaB- volumetry. The 
reviewer is, however, of opinion that Winkler s methods might have 
been omitted without losing anything and, in fact, could have been 
profitably substituted by many modern methods of analysis based on 
the use of special reagent, which are reliable and fairly rapid. 

The third section gives instructions about the analysis of typical 
technically important metals, alloys and ores including the assaying 
of silver, methods for the technical analysis of clay, mortar, glass and 
manures are also dealt with in this section. 

The book does not aim at comprehensiveness and is only short 
introduction to techno-chemical analysis. As such it will prove 
quite useful to the students of Applied Chemistry, 


P. R. 
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Sir P. G. R&y Seventieth Birthday 
Commemoration Medal. 

This medal will be awarded from the Indian Chemical Society by 
Prof. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, to young Indian Chemist below thirty 
years of age for the best single original contribution published in the 
Journal of the Indian Chemical Society. 

Roles. 

a 

1. In commemoration of the Seventieth Birthday of Sir P. C. 
R&y a silver medal, a varded by Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar, shall be 
called “ Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray 70tb Birthday Medal." 

2. fhe medal on one face shall bear the profile impression of 

8ir P. C. R&y, and on the other face — ' Sir P. C, R&y 70th Birthday 
Commemoration Medal awarded to " 

3. The value of the medal will be Rs. 50. 

4. The medal will be awarded annually for the best original 
paper (single and not joint) on any subject in Chemistry published in 
the Journal of the Indian Chemical Society only. 

5. The competition for the medal shall be open to candidates 
whose age must not exceed thirty. 

6. The candidates for the prize shall be required to submit an 
age certificate or corroboration of the same, confirmed by the Head 
of the department where they have worked. 

7. The candidates, when communicating for publication in the 
Society’s Journal, the paper intended for competition, must dearly 
make a statement to that effect. 

8. The candidates for the medal shall submit their application 
not later than 31st October in every year, stating the title of their 
papers and the issue of the Journal in which they have been pub- 
lished. 

0. No paper, which was submitted or has already been sub- 
mitted for any other prizes or any examination, other than the M.A., 
or M.So., examination of the Indian Universities will be accepted 
for the present competition. 

10. The merits of the papers shall be judged either by the 
Council of the Society or by tbe Board of Examiners, appointed by 
it, whose decision shall be considered final. 

11. If in any year no prize is awarded by reason of no candidate 
having shown sufficient merit to entitle him to the prize or for any 
causes, the income of that year may be utilised in awarding a second 
price in the next or in any subsequent year. 



The International Organisation of 
Chemical Documentation 

Questions concerning documentation have of late assum- 
ed more and more importance. Scientific and technical 
documents increase on all sides in such numbers that it 
becomes more and more difficult to gather "useful material 
for the benefit of inquirers. There are many bodies that 
deal permanently with the registering, classing and diffu- 
sion of < such documents. Now the co-ordination of the 
respective activities of these institutions on an international 
basis has become necessary in order to permit (hem to 
cprty on their work efficiently. 

As regards the province of chemistry a step was taken 
in 1932, in the scientific and technical sphere, by the entry 

I. to activity of the International Office of Chemistry, 
created by the international convention, and having its 
head quarters in Paris. 

Its first act was the summoning of a Conference of 
Experts, which included the following personalities Messrs 
F. DonkeR Duyvis Member of the Council of Patents, 
The Hague; P. DuTOIT, Professor at the University of 
Lausanne ; F. HABFR, Director of the Kaisar- Wilhelm Insti- 
tute for Physikalische Chemie and Electrochemie, Berlin; 
E. HAUSER, Member of the Academy of Sciences, Madrid ; 
Ch. MARIE, Secretary General of the Comit£ International des 
Tables Annuelles de Constantes, Paris; N. PARRA VANO, 
Member of the Academy of Italy, President of the Comitato 
Nazionale di Chimica, Rome; G. Peny, President of the 
Federation of Chemical Industries of Belgium, Brussels; 

J. C. PHILIP, Professor at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London. 

The work of this Conference of experts led to The 
adoption of a certain number of recommendations fixiifg 
the three principal tasks of the office. 

I. To render accessible to all interested persons the already 
existing *documentation, accumulated in the various centres, depots 
fend collection 

II- To guide the chemical documentation which is in course 
of production, in such a way as to facilitate its registering, filling and 
diffusion, by methods found to be the best. 

III. To ensure co-ordination between the documentation rela- 
tive to chemistry and that concerning other scientific knowledge in 
the field <rf international documentation. 
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Dihydroresorcinols. Part II. The Condensation of 
Aldehydes vith cyc/oPentane-spiro-cyc/ohexane- 
3:3-dione and Dimethyldihydroresoreinol. 

By Ranchhodji Dajibhai Desai. 

It was the original intention of the author to prepare tetrahy- 
drobenzopyranol dyes from various dihydroresoreinols of the general 
formula (I) where R, R 1 = H, alkyl, aryl, cycfopentane and cyclohexane 
radicals, with a view to studying their absorption spectra, in order to 
determine the effect exerted by alkyl and ^em-dialkyl groups on the 
nolour of these substances. Owing to difficulties met with in their 
utmost purification which was necessary for this type of work, the 
project had to be abandoned. In the meanwhile, a paper on the 
condensation of dimethyldihydroresoreinol with aromatic aldehydes 
was published by Chakravarti, Cbattopadhyaya and Ghosh (J. Ind. 
Inst. Sci, 1931, 14A 141). This rendered much of the present 
author’s work on dimethyldihydroresoreinol superfluous but the res- 
ults obtained so far with cyclopentanespirocyclohexane-3 :5-dione (II) 
are interesting enough for publication. 


R v /CH 2 — COv 

>< Vh, 


"CH a — CCK 

(I) 


CH a — CH a y CH a — COv 

l >C< >H, 

CH a — CH a / XJH a — CO' 

(II) 


The action of benzaldehyde on dimethyldihydroresoreinol (I. 
R=R 1= aMe) and phenyldihydroresorcinol (I, R=H; Rj = Ph) had 
already been studied by Vorliinder (Annalcn, 1899, 309, 379) who 
shewed that'the primary products formed were benzalbisdihydroresor- 
oinols (III, X=H) which were easily convertible by dehydration into 
the corresponding diketooctahydroxanthenes (IV. X=H). 
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The author observed that compound (III) was formed much more 
readily in presence of piperidine as a catalyst, whilst eompound (IV) 
was exclusively formed with hydrogen chloride as a condensing agents 
The behaviour of cyclopeatanespiro-cyclohexaue-8 : 5-dione was ex* 
aetly similar, and benzaldehyde as well as salioylaldehyde reacted 
with the dione (II), at the ordinary temperature in presence of piperi- 
dine as a condensing agent, giving benzal*bis-cyclopentane«piro* 

/B 

cyclo hexane-3: 5-dione (III, X=H and Cf = C<C 4 H 8 ) and salical- 

/R 

biscyc/opentanespfro-cycfohexane-8 : 5-dione (III, X = OH and C( 

N Ri 

=C<C 4 H 8 ). The dehydration of the benzal derivative by acetic 
anhydride, glacial acetic aoid or dry hydrogen chloride gave 2-spiro- 
cyclopentane-4 :5-diketo-7- spiro - cyclopentane • 9 - phenylootahydroxan 

/R 

thene(IV, X=H and Ct =C<C 4 H 8 ). Under the same eondi- 

V.1 

tions, the salical derivative could give rise either to 2-spiro-cycIo- 
pentane-4 : 5-diketo-7- spiro-cyclopentane- 9- o- hydroxyphenyloctahydro- 

y R 

xantbene (IV, X=OH and C\ =C<C 4 H 8 ) or to the pyran derive* 

R* 

tive (V). But the product formed was the octahydroxanthene deriva- 
tive, as acetyl salioylaldehyde condensed with the (II), giving acetyl* 
salicalbis-cyclopentanespiro-cycIohexane-3 : 5-dione (III, X=0‘C0 CH S 
/ R 

andCc =C<C 4 H 8 ) which oould be dehydrated to the oota* 

hydroxanthene derivative, identical with the one formed by the 
acetylation of 2-»piro-cyolo pentane*4 :5*diketo-7-«piro*cyclopentana*9* 
o*hydroxyphenyloctahydroxanthene, * 
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When Balicylaldehyde was condensed with the dione (II) in pre- 
sence of dry hydrogen chloride, a scarlet compound was formed and 
this was found to be 2-8piro-cJ/c?opentane-4-ketotetrahydrobenzopy- 
ranol-anhydrochloride (VI). Other dihydroresoroinols behaved simi- 
larly and this reaction was studied with dimethyldihydroresoroinol, 
phenyldihydroresorcinol and cj/cIohexane«piro-cycZohexane-8 :5-dione. 
Thus these dihydroresorcinols behaved like a-hydrindone and diketo- 
hydrindene from which pyranol dyes have already been prepared 
(Perkin, Robinson and Turner, J. Chord. 800 . , 1908, 98, 1086 ; 
Sastry and Ghosh, ibid., 1916, 107, 1442). 

The formation of the anhydroohloride (VI) must have involved 
the intermediate formation of salicylidenecyclopentane-spiro-cyclo- 
hexane-8 :5-dione but attempts to prepare it from the aldehyde 
and the dione (II) by condensing them with or , without r the 
alkaline as well as acid oondensing agents failed. The hydrolysis 
of the anhydroohloride (VI) with strong caustic potash was also tried, 
but thb resulting produot was the anhydro base (VI, OH in plaoe of Cl) 
whioh resisted the action of the alkali. Similarly the dimethyl analogue 
of the anhydro base was unaffected by the aotion of caustic alkali. 
The stability of these anhydro bases oould only be aooounted for 
t by the predenoe of a cyclopentane nuoleus and a gem-dimethyl 
group. That this sort of stabilising effeot is exerted by the 
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90m -dimethyl group has its parallel in the observation of VorlSnder 
( Annalen , 1896, 291, 276) who failed to hydrolyse dimethyldihydro- 
resorcinol to /?/J-dimethyl-y-acetobutyrio acid while dihydroresoroinol 
readily underwent hydrolysis to y-acetobutyric acid. 1 

By condensing salioylaldehyde with dimethyldihydroresorcinol 
in presence of caustic potash, Chakravarti, Chattopadhyaya and 
Ghosh ( loc . cit.) obtained a product melting at 206°, and having 
the empirical formula C S3 H 26 0 4 . These authors formulated it 
as o-hydroxybenzaldimethyldihydroresorcinol anhydride [V, C<C 4 H 8 
=C(CH 3 ) 2 ]. assigning the pyran structure, the arguments 
advanced were neither cogent nor conclusive. The present author 
is of opinion that the above compound can best be formulated as 
the xanthene derivative, and should be called 2:2:7:7-tetra- 
methyl-4:6-diketo-9-o-hydroxyphenyloctahydroxanthene (IV, X=OH, 
R=R| = CH 3 ). This constitution is supported by the faot that the 
acetyl derivative of thiB compound is identical with the dehydra- 
tion product of acetylsalicalbisdimethyldibydroresorcinol (III, 
X=0‘ CO CH 3 ; R=R 1 =CH 3 ) which is formed by the condensation 
of acetylsalicylaldehydc with dimethyldihydroresorcinol in presence 
of piperidine at ordinary temperature ; also its methylated product 
is identical with the dehydrated product of o-methoxybenzalbis 
dimethyldihydroresorcinol (III, X = OCH ; j ; R = Rj=CH 3 ) which is 
obtained by the action of ' o-methoxybenzaldehyde on dimethyldi- 
hydroresorcinol. 


Experimental. 

cycloPentane»piro-cj/dohexane-3 :6-dione was prepared by the 
method of Norris and Thorpe ( J . Chem. Soc., 192i, 119, 1206). 
When its alcoholic solution was treated with an excess of 40% 
fohnaldehyde solution at ordinary temperature mcthylenebiacydo- 
pentane«pirocycfohexane-3 : 5-dione was immediately precipitated, 
m. p. 166% 

2-spiro-cycloPenfane-4 :5-dikcln-7.Bpiro-c}c\opcnianc-oc1ahydroxan- 
thene . — The abdve methylene derivative (1 g.) was heated with acetic 
anhydride (5 0. c.) on a free dame for 8 hours and the excess of the 
anhydride decomposed by adding water. The precipitated f olid 
crystallised from alcohol as tiny, white needles, m. p. 180-81*. 



dihydroresorcinol 66? 

(found: C, 77*1 ; H, 8*1. C 2 jH 30 O 3 requires C, 77*8 ; H, 8*0 
per cent). 

£ctt*al-biVcyclopenfonespiro-cyclo7icxane-8 :5-dionc [III, X =H, 

C ^ =C <C 4 H 8 ), — A mixture of benzaldehyde (2 g.), cyclo- 

pentane-8p»rocy-cfohexane-3 :6-dione (3*5 g.), dry benzene (25 c. c.) 
and piperidine (4 drops) was kept at the ordinary temperature (or 
12 hours. The residue left after the removal of benzene* under sue* 
tion crystallised from dilute alcohol as white plates or needles, m. p, 
167°. Its alcoholic solution gives a reddish-brown colouration with 
ferric chloride solution. (Pound: C, 77*0 ; H, 7*8. C 27 H 32 0 4 re- 
quires C, 77*1 ; H, 7*6 per cent). 

2-spiro-cycloPcnfanc-4 :5-dilccto-7-spiro-Gyc\opcntane-9-phenylocta- 
hydroxanthcnc (IV, X = H, C (RR]) = C < C 4 H 8 ). — When the 
above compound (1 g.) was heated with acetic anhydride (5 c. c.) 
on a free flame for 15-20 minutes and the excess of the anhydride 
decomposed with water, a solid was precipitated. This crystallised 
from alcohol as compact cubes, m. p. 185-86°. Its alcoholic 
solution does not give colouration with ferric chloride solution. 
(Found : C, 80*4 ; H, 7*6. C 27 H 30 O 3 requires C, 80'6 ; H, 7*6 

per cent). 

SalicaUbi8-cyc\opentancspiTO-cyc\ohcxanc-3 :5-dionc [III, X= 
OH, C (R R t ) = C<C 4 H 8 ]. — A mixure of ijalicylaldehyde (2 g.), cyclo- 
pentanespiVo-cyclohexane-3 m 5 dione (3*4 g.), dry benzene (20 c. c.) and 
piperidine (4 drops) was kept at the room temperature for 12 hours. 
The solid that separated out crystallised from alcohol as white plates, 
m. j>. 208-09°. It is readily soluble in dilute caustic alkali and its 
alcoholic solution gives reddish violet colouration with ferric chloride. 
(Found :C, 74*2; H, 7*4. C 27 H 32 0 5 requires O* 74*3; H, 7*3 per cent). 

2-spiro-oycloPenfane-4 : 6-dikefo-7-spiro-cyclop«nf<mc -9-o -hydroxy 
phcnyloctahydroxanthcno (IV, X = OH, C (R R,) = C<C 4 H 8 ). — 
The above compound (1 g.) was boiled with glacial acetic aoid (15 
o. t.) for 4 hours. On dilution, white needles melting to a red liquid 
at 101° were obtained. It is soluble in alkali and its alcoholic 
*solution gives a violet colouration with ferrio chloride. The same 
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substance could algo be prepared by saturating the absolute alcoholic 
solution of the foregoing salioal derivative with dry hydrogen chloride 
atO # and keeping for 12 hours. (Found :C, 77*8; H, 7*2. C 27 H 80 O 4 
requires 0, 77*5; H, 7*2 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative was prepared hy heating either the salical 
derivative or thp zanthene derivative with acetio anhydride for i hour 
on a sand-bath. The solid left after decomposing the excess of the 
anhydride crystallised from dilute alcohol as prismatic needles, m. p. 
181-82°. (Found; 0, 75*6;^ H, 7*1. requires 0, 75*8; 

H, 7*0 per cent). 

The benzoyl derivative was prepared by treating the pyridine 
solution of the zanthene derivative with benzoyl chloride. On dilu- 
tion with water an oil, which slowly solidified, was obtained. It 
crystallised from alcohol in plates, m. p. 187°. (Found: C, 78*1; 
H, 6*6. C34H34O5 requires C, 78*2; H, 6*5 per cent). 

Acetylealicalbiscjclopentanespiro-cyclohexane-3 : 6-dione [III, 
X = 0*C0CH s , C (RB,)= C <C 4 H 8 ]. — This was prepared, like 
the benzal analogue, by using acetylsalioylaldehyde and crystallised 
from dilute alcohol in white needles, m. p. 206°. Its mixed m. p. 
with salioal-bis-ct/cfopentaneapiro-ct/clohexane-3 : 6-dione was 180-84°, 
and the alcoholio solution gives a reddish brown colouration with 
ferrio chloride. (Found: C, 72*5; H, 7*2. C 29 H 34 0 6 requires C, 
72*8; H, 7*1 per cent). 

When this substauce was boiled with acetic anhydride for 15 
minutes or glacial acetic acid for 4 hours, the resulting product was 
identified as the acetyl • derivative of the diketooctahydroxanthene 
derivative by the m. p. and mixed m. p. 

2-Byiro-cjc\oPentaneA-diketotetrahydrobenzopyTanol anhydrochlo- 
ride. (VI). — A solution of cycZopentane-spiro-cycfohexqne-8 : 6-dione 
(I £) and salicylaldehyde (7 g.) in absolute methyl aldbhol 
(10- c. 0.) was saturated with a rapid current of dry hydrogen chloride 
at 0°. The mixture became dark red and viscous and on beeping 
overnight scarlet crystals were deposited. These were filtered off, 
and washed on the filter paper with methyl alcohol saturated with 
dry hydrogen ctyoride. It is sparingly soluble in most of the organic ‘ 
solvents and charred without melting at 800°. The sample 
for analysis was dried in a vacuum over caustic potash. (Found : 
C, 70*6; H, 6*0 ; Cl, 11*6. C I7 H 17 0 9 C1 requires C, 70*7; H, 
6*0 ; Cl, 12*8 per oent). 
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- The anhydro base was prepared by adding sodium acetate solution to 
the warm solution of the anhydro-chloride in a large excess of ethyl 
aloohol. The pink powder that was precipitated was filtered off and 
washed alternately with water, alcohol and ether. It is sparingly 
soluble in the usual organic solvents, and does not melt below 
800°. It was recovered unchanged after heating witlj a concentrated 
solution of alcoholic caustic potash, and the anhydro-chloride was 
formed on adding it to methyl alcohol saturated with dry hydrogen 
chloride. (Found: C, 75 4; H, 6 8. C 17 H ]8 0 3 requires 0, 75*6; 

H, 6’7 per cent). 

Dimethyldihydroresorcinol was prepared by the method &i Vorlan- 
der ( Annalert , 1897, 294. 253). The hydrolysis of the dione ester was 
carried out by alcoholic potash, as this required only 3 to 4 hours, 
yield 80% . 

Benealbisdimethyldihydroresorcinol was prepared from benzalde- 
hyde and dimethyldihydroresorcinol, like the cyclopentane analogue. 
It crystallises from alcohol as white plates, m. p. 196-97° and gives 
violet oolouration with ferric chloride, The m. p. given by Vorlander 
(loo. eit.) is 193°, while that given by Chakravarti, Chattopadhyaya 
and Ghosh (foe. cit.) is 175-76°. (Found: C, 749; H, 7 ‘9. Calc: 
C, 75*0; H, 7*6 per cent). 

2:2:7: 7-Tetramethyl-4t : 5-diketo-Q-phenyloctahydroxanthene was 
prepared from the above substance by dehydrating it with glacial 
acetic acid, acetic anhydride or dry hydrogen chloride and crystallised 
from alcohol as white needles, m.p. 202°. The m.p. given by 
Chakravarti. Chattopadhya and Ghosh ( loc . cit.) is 193°. (Found : 
C, 78*9; H, 7*5. Calc: C, 78'8; H, 7*4 per %ent). 

The phenylhydrazone prepared by heating the substance with an 
equivalent amount of phenylhydrazine in glacial acetio acid solution 
for 1 hour pn a water-bath crystallised from acetic acid in yellow 
needles, m.p. 266-67° (decomp.). (Found : C, 78*9; H, «7’4. 
C 20 H 33 O 3 N 2 requires C, 79*1; H, 7*3 per cent). 

Salicalbisdimethyldihydroresorcinol was prepared from salioyl- 
aldehyde and dimethyldihydroresorcinol like its benzal analogue 
and crystallised from dilute alcohol in white plates, m.p. 184°. 
•(Found: C, 71*7; H, 7*5. C 93 H 98 0 5 requires C, 71*9; H, 7*8 per 
cent). 

When this was heated ’with glacial acetio acid for 4 hoars, 
2:2:7: 14etraMethylA : 5-diketo-9-o-hydroxyphenyUootahydroxanthene 
UjY, X=QH, BbRjbCHj), which crystallisd from alcohol in white 
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rhombohedra, m.p. 209-10° was formed. The seme substance is 
also formed by condensing salioylaldebyde with dimethyldihydrore- 
sorcinol in presence of caustio potash, [of. Chakravarti, Chattopa- 
dhyaya and Ghosh, loo. cit.). (Found: C, 75 '8; H, 7*8. Calc: 
C, 75*4; H, 7'1 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative, prepared by heating the above compound 
with acetic anhydride, crystallised from dilute alcohol in prismatic) 
needles, m.p. 190-91°. (Found: C, 73*8; H, 6'9. Calc: C, 78*5; 
H. 6'8 per pent). 

The benzoyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcohol in dusters 
of white, tiny needles, m.p. 154-55°. (Found: C, 76'7; H, 0*6, 
Calc: C, 76'6; H, 6*4 per cent). 

1 The phenylhydrazone crystallised from alcohol in colourless 
needles, m.p. 235°. (Found: C, 76*1; H, 7’3. C 39 H 33 0 2 N 2 
requires C, 76*3; H, 7'0 per cent). 

The methyl ether (IV, X = OCH 3 ; 11 = 11! =CH 3 ) prepared by 
heating the substance (O' 5 g.) with methyl iodide (2. c.c.) at 100° 
for 12 hours, crystallised from dilute alcohol in white needles, m.p. 
180°. (Fonnd : C, 75'6; H, 7'5. C 24 H 28 0 4 requires C, 76*8; H, 
7'4 per cent). 

Aoetyl8alicaldimcthyldihydrore8orcinol (III, X = 0'C0CH 3 ; R=Ri 
= CH 3 ). — This was prepared, like the cyclopentane analogue, 
from acetylsalicylaldehyde and dimethyldihydrosorcinol and crystal- 
lised from dilute alcohol in white needles, m.p. 200-01°. Its 
alcoholic solution gives colouration with ferric chloride. (Found : C, 
71*1; H, 6'9. C 96 H 30 O 6 requires C, 71 *2; H, 6'8 per cent). 

When this substance was dehydrated either by heating with 
acetic anhydride (80 min.) or glacial acetic acid (4 hours) or saturat- 
ing its absolute alcoholic solution with hydrogen chloride, the 
resulting product was identified as the acetyl derivative of 2 :2 :7 :7- 
tctfamclhyl-4 :5-diketo-9-o-hydroxyphenyl-octahydroxanthcne by *m.p. 
and mixed m.p 

o-Methoxybenzalbi8dimcthyldihydrorc8oreinol (III, X=OCH 3 , 
R = Rj=CH 3 ). — This was prepared like the preceding oompound 
by using o-metbyoxybenzaldehyde and crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in whitq tiny needles, m.p. 184°. Its m.p. was depressed 
to 156° by admixture with a specimen of salicalbisdimethyldihy- 
droresorcinol which had also the same melting point. Its alcoholic 
solution gives violet-blue colouration with ferric chloride. (Found : C, 
72*8; H, 7*7. C 24 H 30 Oj requires C, 72*4; H, 7*5 per oent). When 
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it was dehydrated by the usual methods, the resulting product was 
identified as the methyl ether of 2:2:7 : l-tetramethyl-4 : 5-dikeio-9-o. 
hydroxyphenyloctahydroxanthene by m.p. and mixed m. p. 

Most of the work described in this paper was carried out at the 
Imperial College of Soience and Technology, London, and the author 
wishes to thank Prof. J. F. Thorpe C.B.E., F.B.8. for his kind 
interest and encouragement, the University of Bombay for the ayrard 
of a Scholarship, and the Chemical Society, London, for a grant 
which partly defrayed the cost. I am also indebted to Prof. H. K. 
Sen of the Calcutta University for some helpful criticism. 
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Preliminary Chemical Examination of the Bark of 

Holarrhena Antidysenterica. 

By Salimuzzaman Siddiqdi and P. Parameswarbn Pillay. 

In a detailed oommunication (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9, 
558) on the isolation and characterisation of three new bases from 
the Indian Holarrhena we have already described the method 
employed for the extraction of the alkaloid, which gives more than 
twice the yield of total alkaloid, so far obtained by any of the 
previous authors and oonessine in a yield about four titles as high 
as any, referred to in literature. Payman (J. Chem. Soc., 1919, 
115, 163), however, had got 0'25% conessine from Holarrhena 
Congolensi8 Stapf, and Oiemsa and Halberkann (Arch. Pharm., 
1918, 266, 201) 0*7% oonessine and 1*7% total alkaloid from 
Holarrhena Africana. As the different authors have used very 
varying methods for the extraction of the alkaloids, it appeared to us 
of great interest to compare the yield of alkaloids obtained by these 
different methods from the same sample of bark to test and establish 
the value of the method evolved by us. Also we found it desirable 
to make a cursory examination of the non-alkaloidal constituents. 

As a result of these investigations we have found out that the 
ammonia-alcohol-ether mixture employed by us is the best means 
of extracting the alkaloids, which occur in the plant body as 
tannates, which are very difficultly soluble in alcohol or acidulated 
alcohol or water, but are easily liberated from their tannic acid 
salts by alkalis. The physiological action of the crude bark and' its 
extract in the treatment of intestinal troubles, may also be due to 
this fact as the tannates of the alkaloids wduld remain undissolved 
in the acid juices of the stomach and pass on to the seat of disease in 
the intestines. 

Besides isolating a tannate of the alkaloids we have detected the 
presence of linoleio acid as a component of the fatty matter and Iso- 
lated in quite a large yield liquid sterols and a crystalline sterol whieh 
we have identified to be lupeol. 

Experimental. 

Different methods of extraction of the alkaloids were tried with 
the same sample of powdered bark and the results obtained are 
given in the following table. In each case the alkaloid was finally 
purified by dissolving out with ether containing 10% alcohol. The 
number of percolations and the quantity of solvent used in each case 
was the same. 
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Extraction media. 

Mode of separ&tiog the 
alkaloids. 

Yield. 

Remarks. 

]. Cold alcoholic 

Alcohol removed under 

1*05% 

Method used by Ghosh A 

percolation. 

reduced pressure and 
alkaloids extracted 

from residue. 

Ghosh (/. Indian Chem. 
Soc. % 1928, 0 V 477), yield 
1*28% in assay and 
0*7% in large extrac- 
tion. 

2. Same. 

Srlveut distilled off 
under ordinary pres- 
sure. 

0-5 

There was some resinous 
basic residue insoluble 
in other-alcohol. 

3. Soxhleted for 

Solvent distilled off 

1*4 

Basio resinous residue. 

18 hr8. with 

under ordinary pres- 


insoluble in aloohol and 

alcohol. 

sure. 


ether, 

4. Percolated 
with ether con* 

Alkaloids extracted wit! 
dilate acetic acid. 

1-7 



taining 10% 
of alcohol and 
2% liq. am. 
monia. 

6. Alcohol con- Made faintly acidic with l *75 

taining 10% acetic acid ; alcohol 

liq. ammonia. distilled under roduced 

pressure. 

6. Treated with Made faintly acidic with 1*53 

10% ale. EOH acetic acid, solvent dis- 

then percolat- tilled off, finally under 

ed with ether reduced'pressure. 

containing 10% 
alcohol. 

7. Percolation Made faintly alkaline 0*8 Voluminous brown ppt. 

with very di- with Ca(OHjj. Extract- yielded crude Gienisa A Halberkann 

lute HC1 ed the dried precipitate conessino (\oc. cit.) got 1*7% by 

with petrol and the (m.p. 122*) this method from H. 

filtrate with ether. 0*3% African raw. 

The best method of extraction was found to be method (4) 
followed by a further series of extractions using 80 parts ether and 
15 parts alcohol mixed with 10 parts of liqour ammonia. By this 
method a total yield of 2‘1^> was obtained. 

Insoluble tannate of the alkaloids . — 500 G. of the drug, percolated 
with alcohol, yielded 22 g. of extractive on removal of the solvent 
under reduced pressure. To this 100 c.o. of water were added and 
the neutral products extracted off with ether. To the aqueous 
filtrate drops of sodium hydroxide solution were carefully added until 
the solution was just alkaline, when a rose coloured precipitate of the 
tannate was formed (7 5 g.) which was filtered off and dried. It 
was found to be insoluble in water or cold dilute mineral acids, 
partially soluble«in alcohol and soluble in dilute acetic acid. The 
alkalis, as well as the boiling dilute mineral acids decompose it. „ Its 
solution in alcohol is coloured green by ferric chloride. A trace of 
alkali changes it to violet. On decomposition with caustic soda it 
yielded about 20% by weight of alkaloids, traces of a resinous acid 
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and an acid filtrate which gave the usual colour reactions of a tannin 
of the phlobaphene group. 

The Neutral Products. 

Lupeol .— The ether soluble neutral products left after the extraction 
of the alkaloids from the ether-aloohol-ammonia percolates of the drug 
(yield 2% on weight of dry bark) were saponified in the usual 
manner, yielding of unsaponified matter and 0*5% of faflty 

acids. The unsaponifiable matter yielded 0*2% of crude lupeol 
directly out of alcohol and further 0*4% of it through acetylation 
of the mother liqours. After repeated recrystallisation frotn alcohol 
%pd ethyl acetate, pure lupeol was obtained in star shaped aggre- 
gates of needles, m.p. 213-14°. In a 2*06% chloroform solution* it 
showed a rotation of D 3 30 =+27*4°. The melting point given for 
lupeol is 210° and the rotation noted for it by previous authors is 
variously given from +25*95° to +27*4°. (Found: C, 84*8; H, 
11*8. C 3 |H 50 0 requires C, 84*9; H, 11*8 per cent). Lupeol 

aoetate prepared in the usual manner, melted at 214°. (Found : C, 
82*1; H, 11*0. C 33 H 52 02 requires C, 82*5; H, 10*8 percent). 
Lupeol benzoate melts at 266°. 

UncTystallisable sterol . — The unsaponifiable matter further yielded 
a brownish glassy solid which melted to a viscous liquid between 
25-80° (0*3%). It could not be distilled at a pressure of 5 mm. 
(showing thereby that high aliphatic alcohols are absent), but gave 
all the usual colour reactions of sterols with Burchard Lieberman’s, 
Salrowski’s and Moleschott's tests and appeared to be an un- 
crystallisable sterol. 

Fatty acids . — (Yield 0*5% on wt. of the bark). These were 
separated by the lead method into solid acids (0*13%), m. p. 
08-70° and* liquid acids (0*85 %). The latter on bromination 
in a mixture of glacial acetic acid and ether yielded a small 
quantity of an insoluble bromide, in.p. 174-76°, which appeared 
to be linolenlc acid hexabromide. About half of the remaining 
bromides, when recovered, were found to be soluble in petrol 
and the*other half insoluble. The liquid acids, therefore, appeared to 
be a nearly equal mixture of oleic and linoleic acids jyith a trace of 
linq)enio acid and were not further investigated. 

Bbsbarch Institute, 
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Behaviour of Nitrophenols with p-ToluenesuIphonyl 
Chloride. Part IV. 

By Shiam Sundar Jobhi. 

While studying the behaviour of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride with 
dinitrophenols in presence of diethylaniline (Sanq «and Joshi, J. 
Chem. Soc., 1924, 12S. 2481; J. Indian Chem. 800., 1928, 6, 299; 
1932, 9. 59), it was usually observed that when there were two nitro 
groups either in both the ortho positions, or the ortho and the para 
positions with respect to a hydroxyl group, the hydroxyl group was 
replaced by a chlorine atom. However, when there was % methyl 
gipup in the meta position with respect to the hydroxyl in the 
compounds previously studied namely, 3: 5-dimethyl-2 : 4- dinit ro* 
phenol under similar experimental conditions no replacement took 
place, only esters were formed. This influence of a meta situated 
methyl group on the replaceability of a hydroxyl by a chlorine atom 
is not the same even in the case of similar dinitrophenols ; thus in 
8-methyl-2-bromo-4 ; 6-dinitrophenol the hydroxyl group is replaced, 
as usual, by a chlorine atom but in 3-methyl-2-iodo-4 : 6-dinitro- 
phenol no replacement could be effected, only an ester is obtained. 
Like the esters of other dinitrophenols, this ester is quite reactive 
and easily yields derivatives with ammonia and aniline. 

It may here be noted that a similar influence of a meta situated 
methyl group was also observed while studying the additive com- 
pounds of dinitrohalogenobenzenes with pyridine. 3-Chloro-4: 6- 
dinitrotoluene, 3-bromo-4 : 6-dinitrotoluene and 3-chloro-2-bromo- 
4: 6-dinitrotoluene did not yield additive compounds with pyridine, 
though other 2 : 4- and 2 : 6-dinitrohalogenobenzenes did so readily 
(Joshi, J. Chem. 80c., 1933, 313). 

Experimental. 

2-lodoA : Q-dinitro-m-crcaol was formed on treating a hot aloo. 
holio solution of 4: 6-dinitro-m-cresol (2 g.) first with iodine (2*6 g.) 
and then with merourio oxide in small amounts at a time ; the oresol 
was obtained from it by filtering the hot liquid, removing the aloohol 
and extracting the residue with benzene. It is crystallised from 
dilute acetic aoid in yellow Crystals, m. p. 93°. (Found : N, 8*86. 
C 7 H 8 0 8 N 9 I requires N, 8*64 per oent). 

2-/odo-4.: Q-dinitro-m-oreayl-p-toluenesulphonate was obtained by 
heating together on a boiling water-bath for 4 houra 2-iodo- 
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4 : 6-dinitro-m-cresol (8 g.), p-toluenesulphonyl chloride (2g.) and di- 
ethylaniline (8 o.o.). The ester is slightly soluble in aleohol. more 
easily in acetone. It orystallises from a mixture of aloohol and 
aoetone in colourless orystals, m.p. 136-37°, yield 4 g. (Found : 
S, 6 54. C| 4 Hj ,0 7 N a IS requires S, 6‘70 per cent). 

The same ester was obtained by condensing the cresol with 
toluenesulphonyl chloride in presence of sodium carbonate solution. 

2-Iodo-4: 6-dinitro-m-toluidinc results by passing dry ammonia 
through a solution of2-iodo-4: 6-dinitro-m-cresyl-p-toluene sulpho- 
nate in an excess of alcohol for 45 minutes. It dissolves easily in 
the common organic solvents and crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
crystals, m. p. 97°, yield 2'8 g. (Found :N, 13*17. C 7 H 6 0 4 N 3 I re- 
quires N, 13 0 per cent). 

3-Methyl-2-iodo-4 : 6-dinitrodiphenylamine was obtained when 2- 
iodo-4 :6-dinitro-m-cresyl-p-toluenesulphonate (5 g.) and aniline 
(10 c.c.) were kept on a boiling water bath for \ hour. It crystallises 
from slightly diluted acetic acid in yellow crystals, m. p. 148-44°, 
yield 90%. (Found: N, 10'25. Ci 3 H l0 O 4 N 3 I requires N, 10‘53 
per cent). 

2.Bromo-4:6-dinitro-m-CTesyl-p-toluene8ulphonate was obtained 
by boiling in water 2-bromo-4 : 6-dinitro-m-cresol (2 '8 g.) and p- 
toluenesulphonyl chloride (2*1 g.) with small amounts of sodium 
carbonate (1*2 g.) at a time. The ester crystallises from acetone 
and alcohol in colourless crystals, m. p. 141°, yield 3 g. (Found: S, 
7*19. C 14 H) )0 7 N a BrS requires S, 7'42 per cent). 

2-Bromo-4 : Q-dinitTO-m-toluidine was obtained by passing dry 
ammonia through a boiling alcoholic solution of 3-chloro-2-bromo-4:6- 
dinitrotoluene (2*8 g.). It dissolves easily in common organic 
solvents. It crystallises from alcohol and also from dilute acetio 
acid in yellow crystals, m. p. 80°, yield 2 g. (Found :N, 15*02. C 7 H 0 - 
0 4 N 3 Br requires N, 15*22 per cent). 

8-Af ef hyl-2-6romo-4 : 6-dinitrodiphenylamine was obtained by boil- 
ing a solution of 3-chloro-2-bromo-4 : 6-dinitrotoluene (1*5 g.) in alco- 
hol, aniline (1 g.) and sodium acetate (1 g.) for £ hour. The compound 
dissolves easily in acetic acid and slightly in alcohol. It crystallises 
from alcohol in yellow crystals, m. p. 128°, yield 1*6 g. (Found: N, 
11*81. CisH 10 O 4 N 3 Br requires N, 11*93 per cent). 
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Dyes Derived from Aoenaptheneqainone. Part IY. 
Asines and Indigoid Vat Dyes. 

By Sisib Kumar Guha. 

In* continuation of the papers in this series (SirCar and Guha, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1924, 120, 335 ; Guha, ibid., 1931, 582 ; Guha, 
J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9, 423), this investigation was under* 
taken with a view to study if in the acenapthenequinone series, 
azines could be prepared having acenaphthene nucleus on both the 
sides of the azine ring and if such arrangement, which $ill at the 
spine time increase the complexity of the moleoule, has got any 
effect in deepening the colours of the resulting azines. 

This led the author to condense acenapthenequinone and its 
various derivatives with 2 : 3-diaminoacenaphthene (Sachs and 
Mosebaoh, Ber., 1911, M, 2852) and the compounds obtained 
are acenaphtheno-, acenaphtheno-3-ohloro-, acenaphtheno-3-bromo-, 
acenaphtheno-l-metboxy-, and acenaptheno-3 : 4-dinitroacenaphtha- 
zines. These azines are yellow, brownish yellow and chocolate 
coloured crystalline substances and they dissolve in concentrated 
sulphuric acid producing deep violet, violet blue and deep green 
solutions from which water reprecipitates the substances unchanged, 
quite suitable for dyeing on wool from an acid bath. The dyed 
shades on wool are yellow and ohocolate. The yellow shade obtained 
on wool from aoenaphtheno acenapthazine is in no way inferior to 
the same shade of the corresponding phenanthraquinone derivative 
(Sachs and Mosebaoh, loo. c»£.). It is also observed that the 
introduction of NO a group in the molecule of acenaphtheno-acenaph* 
thazine distinctly deepens the colour from the yellow to chooolate 
(c/. Fluoreno-fecenaphthazines, Dutt, Ber., 1932, 00, 1793). ^ 

j8-Methoxyacenaphthenequinone and 1-methoxyacenaphtha- 
phenazine melt at 221*22° and 187*88° respectively. Staudenger, 
Goldstein and Schlenker (Hclv. Chim. Acta, 1921, i, 842) record 
m. p. 215*16° and 182*83° respectively. . 

* Lastly further studies in indigoid vat dyes in the Ciba Scarlet 
G. series (c/. Guha, J, Indian Chem. Soc., loo. cit.) have been made 
by oendensing 5-methyl*8*hydroxythionaphthene (Auwers and Amdt, 
Ber., 1909, 42 ,* 641) with aoenaphthenequinone, its ohloro, bromo, 
and methoxy derivatives only ; the first three indigoid dyes easily 
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yield with alkaline hydrosulphite soluble blue vats from whioh the 
original scarlet products are regenerated on cotton by atmospheric 
oxygen. But in the case of the last named compound, the methoxy 
derivative, great difficulty was experienced in making use of it in the 
vat (c/. 2-thionaphthene-8'-(l'-methoxy) acenaphthylene-indigo, 
Staudinger and c others, loo. cit.). The blue vat obtained in this 
case also on cotton turned only pink by treatment with air. 
Repeated attempts to secure the desired deep red shade on cotton 
were, howeyer, unsuccessful. All tbe four substances dissolve 
in strong sulphuric acid producing deep green solutions from 
which th? vat dyes are reprecipitated unchanged by the addition 
of water and as such each of them is suitable for dying on 
wool from an acid bath. The scarlet red shade obtained on 
cotton as well as on wool from the indigoid derivatives mentioned 
above are deeper than those of Ciba Scarlet G (Bezdizk and 
Friedlander, Monaisch., 1908, 29, 306; and E. P. 344/1908) and its 
halogen derivatives (Guha, loo. cit.). 

Tbe azines, excepting the dinitro compound which does not melt 
but sublimes and the indigoid vat dyes on heating above their 
melting points volatilise unchanged producing coloured vapours of 
the individual product and deposit the dyes as pure compounds. 

Further work in indigoid vat dyes in the acenaphthenequinone 
series is in progress. 

Experimental. 


Acenaphthenoacenaphthazine . 



This compound separated immediately as rectangular brownish- 
yellow crystals on heating acenaphthenequinone (0'278 g.) and 2:8- 
diaminoacenaphthene (0 276 g ) in 22 c.c. of boiling glacial acetic 
acid. It was first boiled with alcohol in which it was only sparingly 
soluble and then repeatedly extracted with acetic acid. The preci- 
pitate, obtained by the addition of water to the combined extraot, 
waa crystallised from amyl alcohol in elongated diamond shaped 
yellow crystals not melting below 816*. It is soluble in benzene, 
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xylene, pyridine or amyl alcohol, moderately soluble in acetio add, 
sparingly soluble in ligroin, ethyl acetate and acetone. It dissolves 
in strong sulphuric acid with a deep violet colour and dyes wool 
in yellow shades from an acid bath. (Found: N, 8*81. C44E14IT9 
requires N, 8*48 per cent). 

Adenaphtheno-3-chloroacenaphthazine. — This compound was pre- 
pared similarly from 8-chloroacenaphthenequinone (0*216 g.) and 
2:3-diaminoacenaphthene (0*184 g.) in 25 c.c. of boiling glacial ade- 
tic acid aod after being boiled with alcohol, it crystallised from py- 
ridine in glistening yellow plates, not melting below 815°. It is 
soluble in nitrobenzene, aniline, xylene, pyridine, moderately solu* 
hie in amyl alcohol, acetic acid or carbon tetrachloride and dyes 
wool in yellow shades from an acid bath. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid dissolves it forming violet blue solution. (Found : Cl, 0*54. 
C 84 H 13 N 9 C1 requires Cl, 0*73 percent). 

Accnaphthcno-8-bromoacenaphthazine was prepared in the same 
way as the preceding compound from 8-bromoacenaphthenequinone 
(0*39 g.) and the diamine (0*276 g.) in 80 0.0. of boiling glaoial 
acetio acid and similarly purified and crystallised in yellow plates. 
It does not melt below 815° and it possesses properties similiar to 
those of the last compound. (Found: Br, 10*84. Br 

requires Br, 10*55 per cent). 

Acenaphthcno-l-methoxyacenaphthazlne. — The brown solution, 
produced by boiling /3-methoxyacenaphthenequinone (0*424 g.) and the 
diamine (0*368 g.) in 36 c.o. of glacial acetic acid for half an hour, 
was allowed to stand in the cold. The crystalline brownish-yellow 
precipitate, that separated after 1 hour was collected, purified first by 
boiling with alcohol and then by precipitation with water from 
the least quantity of boiling glacial acetio acid. The resultant 
flocculent precipitate on heating became granular. This was fil- 
tered, washed with hot water and crystallised from pyrididh !n 
beautilul hexagonal brownish-yellow plates, m. j>. 298°.: It is soluble 
in benzene, xylene, chloroform, acetio acid, pyridine and sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, acetone and ether. It dissolves in concentrated 
( sulphuno acid with a violet blue colour and dyes wool in yellow 
shades. (Found: N, 8*1. C 95 H 10 ON 9 requires 1J, 7*77 per cent). 

Acenaphtheno-3 A'dinitroacenaphthazlno separated gradually in 
shining chocolate coloured reotangular crystalline preoipitate on heating 
for 1 hour the dark brown solution, produced by bringing together 8 :4- 
dini trofwenaphthenequinone (0*272 g.) and 2 :8-diaminoaoenaphthene 
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(0184 g.) in 75 o.o. of boiling glacial acetic acid. It was further 
purified by boiling successively with aloohol and acetio acid and 
finally crystallised from xylene in prisms; when strongly heated 
above 815° the azine sublimes. It is soluble in pyridine, xylene, 
aniline, sparingly soluble in alcohol, acetio aoid, carbon tetrachloride 
and amyl alcohol/ It gives a deep green solution in strong sulphur* 
io„aoid and dyes wool in ohooolate shades from an aoid bath. 
(Found: N, 13'08. C 2 4 H ]9 0 4 N 4 requires N, 18‘83 percent). 

1-Methoxyacenaphthaphenazine . — The pale yellow solution 
produced Ijy heating jS-methoxyaoenaphthenequinone (0*212 g.) and 
o-phenylenediamine (0*100 g.) in 52 o. o. of boiling glacial acetio 
acid for 20 minutes deposited no precipitate when cooled. The bulk 
of the solution was then reduced to 22 o. c. by the distillation 
of aoetio acid and water added just to precipitate the product. 
It was redissolved by heating and allowed to cool. The separated 
needle shaped crystals were collected, washed with 50% aoetio acid 
and hot water and finally recryBtallised from dilute acetic acid in fine 
silky pale yellow needles, m. p. 187-88° (c f. Staudinger and others, 
loc. dt.). (Found: N, 9*65. Ci 9 Hi 9 ON 2 requires N, 9*85 per cent). 

2-(f>.Methyl)-thionaphthene-acenaphthylenelndigo. 



A solution of aeenaphthenequinone (0*864 g.) in 60 o.c. of boiling 
glaoial aoetio acid was mixed with 5-methyl-S-bydroxythionaphthene 
(9*838 g.) dissolved in 30 c.o. of hot glaoial acetio acid. The mixture 
turned reddish-brown. On adding strong hydrochloric acid (8 c.o.) 
and shaking for 2-8' minutes silky scarlet red needle shaped 
crystals separated. The whole of the mixture was heated to boiling 
for 10*12 minutes to complete the reaction, filtered hot, washed with 
acetio acid and hot water. For purification it was boiled sucoeessive- 
ly with alcohol and glaoial aoetio acid and finally crystallised from 
xylene in fine needles, m. p. 265-66°. It is soluble in ohloroform, 
amyl aloohol, benzene, xylene, nitrobenzene, aniline and pyridine, 
difficultly soluble in aoetio aoid, sparingly, soluble in acetone, aloohol, 
ether, insoluble in ammonia and oaustio alkalis. It dyes ootton in 
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scarlet red shade from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat and wool in the 
same colour from an acid bath. (Found: S, 9‘50. C 2J H 12 0 2 S re- 
quires B, 9*75 per cent). 

2-(5-Methyl)-thionaphthene-8'(S , -chloTo) acenaphthyleneindigo, simi- 
larly prepared from S-chloroacenaphthenequinone (O' 65 g.) and 6- 
methyl-8-hydrozythionaphthene (0'492 g.) in 63 c.c? of glacial acetic 
acid and 7 c.o. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, crystallised frqm 
pyridine in clusters of scarlet red rectangular crystals, m. p. 284-85° 
(with previous shrinking at 281°). It dyes wool in bright pleasant 
scarlet red shade from an acid bath and cotton in deep scarlet red 
shade from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. All other properties resem- 
ble those of the preceding compound. (Found :C1, 10*1. C 2 jHi iO a Gl S 
requires Cl, 9 '8 per cent). 

2-(5-Methyl)-thionaphthcne-8'{3'-bTomo)acenaphthyleneindigo, pre- 
pared in the same way as the two preceding compounds from 3-bro- 
moacenaphthenequinone (0'52 g.) and the methylhydroxy-thiona- 
phthene (0*328 g.) in 61 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 5 c.c. of strong 
hydrochloric acid, separated from toluene in slender scarlet red rect- 
angular crystals, m. p. 282°. It resembles the last compound in its 
properties. (Found : Br, 19 ‘58. C 21 H 11 0 2 BrS requires Br, 19*66 
per cent). 

2-( 5-Methyl )-thlonaphthcnc-Q'( l'-mcthoxy )accnaphylenelndigo . — 
The pinkish red solution, obtained by mixing /3-methoxyacenaphthene- 
quinone (0*424 g.) dissolved in 50 c.c. of boiling glacial acetic acid 
with methyl hydroxythionaphthene (0*328 g.) in 26 c.c. of hot acetio 
acid, was treated with concentrated hydroehlorio acid (12 o.o.) and 
shaken thoroughly. The solution turned beautiful deep violet red gpd 
immediately deposited deep scarlet red needles. It was then heated to 
boiling for 30 minutes. The precipitate was collected and purified by 
heating it with alcohol and with moderately strong acetic acid ? and 
crystallised from acetio acid as deep soarlet red fine needles, 
m. p. 279-80°. It dyes wool in deep red shades from an aoid bath 
and in pink colour on cotton from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. The 
solubility of this dye resembles that of the preceding compounds in 
• this series. (Found : S, 9*26. C 22 H, 4 0 3 S requires S, 8 98 per cent). 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Dr. K. S. 
Caldwell, Principal, Science College, Patna, and to Dr. A. C. Sircar^ 
M.A., Ph. D„ for their kind encouragement in the work. 

Bchhob Oollsob, 

Patna. 


Rtcsivsi August 33, 1938. 




Formation of Heterocyclic Compounds from some 
Derivatives of Ethyl Carbazinate. 

By D. N. Majcmdab and P. G. Guha 

It has been shown by Guhr. and Guha (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 
1927, 4, 161, 289) that dithiocarbazinic eater* reacts with 
thiocarbimides, acid chlorides, diketones etc., to give rise to 
interesting heterocyclic compounds. The present investigation 
was undertaken with a view to making a comparative study of the 
behaviour of some typical derivatives of ethyl carbazinate and ethyl 
dithiocarbazinate towards the formation of heterocyclic compounds, 
from which idea can be formed as to the respective influence exerted 
by the oxygen and the sulphur atoms in the process of ring-closure. 

Ethyl carbazinate reacts with mustard oils to yield carbethoxy- 
thiosemicarbazides identical with those obtained by Fromm ( Ber ., 
1923, 56, 1870) from thiosemicarbazides by the action of chloroformic 
ester. 

PhNCS + NH a ’NH , C0 2 Et — > PhNHCS-NH‘NH.C0 3 Et 

(I) 

Carbethoxythiosemicarbazides do not lend themselves to ring-closure 
on being merely boiled with water or alcohol as has been observed 
by Guba and Guha ( loc . cit.) in the case of the corresponding thio- 
semicarbazide dithiocarboxylates, RNH'CS'NH'CS'SEt. 

Compound (I) on treatment with 2 N-caustic potash yields by the 
elimination of a molecule of alcohol, a compound of the composition 
C 8 H 7 ON 3 S. Tt melts at 283-84°. Though the compound is soluble 
in alkali, it cannot be desulphurised by treatment with red oxide 
of mercury showing the presence of the sulphur atom as a memVfer 
of the ring (of. Guha, J. Amor. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1502). 
Thr§e compounds , A (Guha and Sen, J. Indian Chem. 8oc. t 1927, 
4, 44), B (Arndt, Milde. Tschenscher, Ber., 1922, 65, 341), C (Guha 
and Janniah, J. Indian Inst. Sci., 1933, 16A, 23) of this composition 
are already known and possess different melting points. There is, 


•NH NH 

1 1 

NH- 
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— NH 
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N NH 

|| 

1 1 

BhN:C CO 
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CO 

Ir 

C-O— C-NHPh 
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NPh 

S 

(A, m.p.' 246°) 

(B, m.p. 196°) 

(0, m.p. 206°) 
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however, another possible formula for the new compound vix., 
4-N-phenyl-8-oxy-3 :5-endothio-l :2 :4-triazole (II) which can be 
formed from the oarhethoxyphenylthiosemioarbazide through the 
transient intermediate stages A or B as follows : 


PuNHCSNH‘NHC0 8 Et 


NH-NH 

I I 

PhN:C CO- 

I I 

SE OEt 


-(A) 


^7 




\ 


NH— NH 

I I 

SC CO- 

L A: 


/• 


►(B) 


PhNH 


Et 


N NH 

II I 

C— S— COH 

\ / 

NPh 

(II) 


By the action of strong hydrochloric acid compound (I) loses a 
molecule of aniline and there is formed 3-ethoxy-5-thiol-4 :1 :2- 
ozdiazole (III). 

N N N N 

II II II II 

RNHCSNHNHC0 2 Et — > HSC COEt — > HSC COEt 

II \ / 

PhHN OH O 

(in) 

That the sulphur atom in compound (III) is not a member of the 
ring is proved by its desulphurisation with red oxide of mercury ; as 
a mercaptan it also forms a disulphide. 

Carbazinio ester reacts with phenyl isocyanate to yield 4-phenyl< 
semicarbazide-l-carboxyltfte (IV) which does not lend itself to any 
of ring formation though from the corresponding dithiocarboxy- 
late Ouha and Guha (loc. c it.) obtained 2-phenylimino-3-acetyl-6-me- 
thylthiol-2:3-dihydro-4 :1 :2-oxdiazole by the action of acetic anhy- 
diidc. 

PHN:C:0 + NH 9 NH C0 2 Et — > PhNH CO NH NH CO^Et 

(IV) 

Ethyl carbazinate reacts with carbon disulphide and alcoholic 
potash to yield potassium carbethoxydithiocarbazinate which, with 
methyl iodide gives methyl carbethoxydithiocarbazinate (V) thus : 

* Mel 

EtOjCNHNH, + CS* + K0H->.Et0 9 CNHNH*CS 9 K ► 

EtO s CNHNHCS*Me 

(V) 
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The correctness of the structure of compouud (V) has been established 
by its synthesis from ethyl chlorocarbonate and methyl dithiocarbazi- 
nate. 

MeSaO NH’NHa + Cl CO a Et KV) 

The action of mono- and dialdehydes on ethyl carbazinate proceeds 
in the normal way yielding the corresponding carbeth®xy hydrazones ; 

ECHO + NH 2 ’NHCO a Et RCH=N*NH*CO a Et 

(VI) 

CHO 

| + 2NH 2 -NH‘C0 2 Et — > CH=NNH'CO a Et 

CHO | 

CH=N*NH‘CO a Et 

(VII) 


Guha and De (J. Indian Chem. Soo., 1926, 2, 228) obtained closed 
ring thiocarbohydrazones from thiocarbohydrazide and o-diktones, 
similar participation of both of the keto groups of o-diketones in 
their reaction with methyl dithiocarbazinate to form oxdiazine rings 
has been observed by Guha and Guha ( loc . c it.). Ethyl carbazinate 
reacts, however, with only one of the ketonic groups of the diketones 
to form the monocarbethoxyhydrazones (VIII) 


y CO 

R< | + NH 2 NH-C0 3 Et 

'CO 


y CO 

o 

^CO:N*NHCO a Et 

(VIH) 


Carbonyl and oxalyl chlorides yield carbodicarbazinic ester (IX) 
and oxalyldicarbazinic ester (X) respective^, and not any ring com- 
pound as was the case with methyl dithiocarbazinate in its reaction 
withdiaoid chlorides (Guha and Guha, loc. cit., p. 241). 

*!0C1 2 +’ 2NH 2 NH CO*Et -> CO(NH NH C0 2 Et) a 

(IX) 

COC1 

| + 2NH a NH CO a Et -> CO-NfrNH-C0 2 Et 

COC1 | 

CONH*NHCO a Et 

(X) 

.Phthalyl chloride reaots with carbazinio ester to yield a compound 
C]]H] 0 O 4 N a which though stable towards boiling water is de- 
composed into phthalic acid and carbazinio ester when heated with 
strong hydrochloric aoid. Of the four possible formula (XIa, XI6, 

4 
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C S H 



N NH*CO a Et 


(XIo) 


/CO. 

c c h 4 <^ 

C= N'NHCOjEt 
(XI6) 


C c H 


.CO— NH 

< I 
Nx>-N*co 2 Et 

(XIc) 


.CO — NH — N 

< 11 

'CO — 0 COEt 

(XW) 


XIc, XI d), (XIc) and (Xld) necessitate the a-iminohydrogen of the 
oarbazinic esters to participate in ring formation which from a 
considertaion of the general inertness observed in other reactions, 
does not seem to be very likely; besides a compound of formula (XI d) 
possessing an eight-membered ring with the grouping CO’O’CO 
present in it cannot be expected to be stable. 


Expebimental. 


Ethyl carbazinate was prepared according to the method of Theile 
and Lachmann (Annalen, 1895, 288, 267) modified as follows : The 
benzaldehyde compound of the crude carbazinic ester was hydrolysed 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid by heating carefully and the 
resulting solution extracted with hot benzene. The acid solution was 
evaporated on a water-bath almost to dryness and the separated light 
yellow needles of the hydrochloride dried in vacuum over soda lime 
and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Ethyl 4-phenylthioaemicarbazide-l-carboxylate (I). — Ethyl carba- 
zinate hydrochloride (6'2 g.) dissolved in alcohol (50 c.c.) was slowly 
added to a mixture of 'phenylmustard oil (5 g.) and anhydrous 
sodium carbonate (3’9 g.) dissolved in minimum quantity of 
water and the mixture heated under reflux during 3 hours on a 
water-bath. The alcoholic solution was filtered off from the precipi- 
tated sodium chloride and the filtrate concentrated to a small bulk. 
On cooling n quantity of oily substance settled at the bottom which 
soon solidified. This after being freed from unreacted carbazinio 
ester crystallised from alcohol in needleB, m.p. 141-42°. It iB 
soluble in dilute alkali. (Found: N, 17*51. C| 0 H 13 O 3 N a S 
requires N, 17*57 per cent). 

4-Phenylimino-3-hydroxy-3 :6-endothio-2 :3-dihydro-l :3 :4 -triazole 
(II). — Carbethoxyphenylthiosemicarbazide (2 g.) dissolved in excess 
of 2N-KOH solution was heated under reflux on a sand-bath during 4 
hours. The solution after acidification with dilute hydrochloric acid 
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was concentrated to a small volume and potassium chloride precipi- 
tated by alcohol filtered off. The filtrate on concentration and cool- 
ing gave a solid which crystallised from alcohol in fine white needles, 
m.p. 283-84° (decomp.) It is soluble in dilute alkali and remained 
unchanged on mercuric oxide treatment. (Found: N, 21*15. 
C 8 H 7 ON 3 S requires N, 21*24 per cent). ^ 

Z-Ethoxy-5-thiolA : 1 : 2 -oxdiazole (III). — Carbelhoxysphenylthio- 
semicarbazidc (2 g.) was boiled under reflux with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (50 c.c.) for 2 hours. The excess of acid was nearly 
neutralised with dilute Bodium hydroxide and the solution concentra- 
trated to a smaller bulk and the sodium chloride precipitated by 
alcohol filtered off. The filtrate was evaporated to dryness and the 
residue crystallised from alcohol In fine microscopic needles, m»p. 
274-75° (decomp.). It iB soluble in alkali, yields a disulphide with 
iodine and can easily be desulphurised by red oxide of mercury. 
(Found: N, 19*01. C 4 H G 0 2 N 2 S requires N, 19*1 percent). 

4-Phenylsemicarbazidc-l-carboxylate (IV). — To ethyl carbazinate 
generated from the hydrochloride (2*4 g.) was added phenylisocya- 
nate (2 g.) gradually with coastant shaking and the mixture heated 
under reflux for 16 minutes on a water-bath and filtered hot. The 
filtrate on dilution with water gave a brownish oil which soon solidi- 
fied. It was then powdered and shaken repeatedly with ether to 
remove diphenylcarbamide formed by the action of water on the iso- 
cyanate. The ether insoluble residue after being washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water was crystallised from alcohol in prisms, 
m.p. 164-55°. It is insoluble in alkali. (Found: N, 19*84. 
C| 0 H t iO 2 N 3 requires N, 20*48 per cent). 

Methyl carbethoxydithiocarbazinate (V). — Ethyl carbazinate 
hydrochloride (2*8 g.) and carbon disulphide (1*5 g.) were taken in a 
flask together.with alcohol sufficient to dissolve the hydrochloride. 
To tlfat an alooholic solution of potassium hydroxide (1*1 g.) VaS 
added gradually under shaking and the mixture gently warmed oik a 
water-bath. After cooling, methyl iodide (4*0 g.) was added and the 
reaction mixture after standing for £ hour was poured into water 
and extracted with ether, the extract shaken several times with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and then with water. After removal of ether, the 
residue was crystallised from alcohol in colourless needles, m.p.90-91°. 
(Found: N, 14*36. O 5 H 10 O 2 N 2 S 2 requires N, 14*4 per cent). 

Compound (V) was also prepared by the action of chlorocarbonic 
ester on methyl dithiocarbazinate prepared according to the method 
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of Busch ( J . pr. Chcm., 1916, 98, 59). It had m.p. 90-91° whioh 
remained undepressed on admixture with a sample prepared by the 
foregoing method. 

Ethyl o-nitrobenzylidenccarbazinate (VI, R=o-C 6 H 4 *NO a ).— -To 
an alcoholic solution of o-nitrobenzaldchyde (2*8 g.) and ethyl oarba- 
zinate hydrochloride (3 g.) was added an aqueous solution of anhy- 
drous sodium carbonate (3‘26 g.) and the mixture heated under reflux 
for £ hour on a water-bath. The solution was filtered off from the 
precipitated sodium chloride and the filtrate on concentration and 
cooling gave a crystalline solid which after being washed with dilute 
acid and 1 water was recrystallised in light yellow needles from alcohol, 
m.p. 130-31°. (Found: N, 18*4. C 10 Hi 2 0 4 N 3 requires N, 18'65 
per cent). 

Ethyl salicylidniccarbazbiatc (VI, R = C u H 4 OH) crystallised from 
alcohol in plates, m.p. 129-30°. (Found: N, 13*30. Ci 0 H 12 0 3 N 2 
requires N, 13 ’46 per cent). 

Ethyl p-folylidcnccarbaeinalr [VI, R = C 6 H 4 CH 3 , (p)] crystallised 
from alcohol in light yellow needles, m.p. 116-18°. (Found: N, 
18*42. C,iHi 4 0 2 N 2 requires N, 13*39 per cent). 

Ethyl cinnamyUdenccarbazinate (VI, R = C 6 H 5 CH:CH) crystal- 
lised from alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 196-97°. (Found : N, 
12*78. C t 2 H I4 0 2 N 2 requires N, 12*84 per cent). 

Ethyl pipcronylidcnccarbazmatc(VI, R = CH. 2 0 2 *C c H 3 ) crystallised 
from alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 123-24*5°. (Found : N, 12*0. 
C 1 ,H 12 0 4 N 2 requires N, 11*87 per cent). 

Ethyl furfurylidcnecarbazinaU' (VI, R = C’ 4 H 3 0) crystallised from 
alcohol in light brown needles, m.p. 132*5-33*5°. (Found : N, 15*29. 
C 8 H| 0 0 3 N 9 requires N, 15*38 per cent). 

Ethyl vanilinidmccarbazinatr [VI, R=C 0 H 3 (OCH 3 ) OH (3:1)] 
crystallised from alcohol in light brown needles, m.p.* 152*5— 58*6°. 
(Found: N, 11*69. C n H, 4 0 4 N 2 requires N, 11*77 percent). 

‘ Ethyl glyoxylidcncdicarbazinatc (VII). — Ethyl carbazinate hydro- 
chloride (2 g.) and sodium glyoxal bisulphite (1*82 g.) were dissolved 
in water and heated on a water- bath for 1 hour, when a white preoi* 
pitate separated which being insoluble in ordinary organic solvents 
could not be crystallised. It was boiled with alcohol and dried at 
100°, m.p. 305-06° (decomp.). (Found: N, 28*58. C 8 Hi 4 0 4 N 4 
requires N, 28*69 per cent). 

Camphorquinonc monocarbcthoxyhydrazone (VIII). — To an aloo- 
holio solution of -campborquinone (1*18 g.) and ethyl carbazinate 
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hydrochloride (1 g.) was added an aqueous solution of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate (0*76 g.) and the mixture heated under reflux 
for 8 hours on a water-bath. The filtered solution was concen* 
trated almost to dryness and the sodium chloride removed after pre- 
cipitation with absolute alcohol. The filtrate on concentration and 
cooling gave a crystalline solid which after being washed with ether 
was reorystaliised from alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 199*5-200°. 
(Found: C, 62*1; H, 8*84; N, 11-02. Cj3H 80 0 3 N 2 requires 
C, 61*9; H, 7*98; N, 11*19 percent). 

Phcanthraquinonc monocarbcthoxyhydrazonc . — An aqueous al- 
coholic solution of phenanthraquinone (2*9 g), ethyl parbazinate 
hydrochloride (2*0 g.) and anhydrous sodium carbonate (1*5 g.) 
was heated under reflux for 8 hours on a water-bath and the sepa- 
rated solid after being shaken with hot benzene, was washed with 
dilute acid and then with water. It is insoluble in all the ordinary 
organic solvents and could only be obtained as a brown amorphous 
powder from pyridine, m.p. above 320° after softening at 275°. 
(Found: N, 9*8. C| 7 Hi 4 0 3 N 2 requires N, 9*53 per cent). 

Acetophenone carbethoxyhydrazonc [C (PhMe) = N*NH*CO a Et], 
— It was prepared by a process similar to that adopted from the 
preparation of the foregoing compound and was crystallised from 
alcohol in fine colourless needles, m.p. 119*6-20*6°. (Found : N, 
13*41. CjiH^OgN.^ requires N, 13*59 per cent). 

Carbodicarbazinic ester (IX). — A mixture of carbonyl chloride 
(5 c c. of 20% solution in toluene), ethyl carbazinate hydrochloride 
(2*0 g.) and anhydrous sodium carbonate (0*8 g.) in dry benzene 
(20 c.c.) was heated under reflux for 3 hours on a water-bath. The 
contents of the flask were filtered and the filtrate evaporated to 
dryness, the residue crystallised from alcohol in colourless needles, 
m.p. 119-2Q 8 . (Found: N, 23*75. C 7 Hi 4 0 3 N 4 requires N, 28*9 
pot cent). « , 

Oxalyldicarbazinic ester (X). — The compound was obtained by^ the 
above process using oxalyl chloride and was crystallised from alcohol 
in colourless plates, m.p. 182-83° (decomp.). (Found: N, 21*08 
C 8 H i 4 0 6 N 4 requires N, 21*37 per cent). 

o-Phthalyldicarbazinic ester (XI). — A mixture of phthalyl chloride 
(2*9 g.), ethyl carbazinate hydrochloride (2*0 g.*) and anhydrous 
sodium carbonate (2*5 g.) in dry benzene was heated under reflux 
for about 1 hour on a water-bath, The contents of the flask were 
filtered 08 from the separated sodium chloride and the filtrate 
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evaporated to dryness. The residue was shaken with a solution of 
sodium bicarbonate to remove phthalio acid formed during the 
reaction and some unreaoted phthalyl chloride washed with dilute 
acid and water and crystallised from alcohol in fine colourless 
needles, m.p. 166-67°, It is soluble in cold alkali and is decomposed 
by boiling concentrated hydrochloric aoid into ethyl carbazinatc and 
phthalio acid. (Found: N, 12*26. CnHi 0 O 4 N a requires N, 12*0 
per oent). 

Action of ethyl chlorocarbonatc upon ethyl carbazinatc : formation 
of ethyl hydtazinedicarboxylic ester. — To a mixture of an alcoholic 
solution of ethyl carbazinatc hydrochloride (2*0 g.) and an aqueous 
solution of sodium carbonate (0 8 g.), chlorocarbonic ester (2 g.) 
was gradually added with constant stirring. The mixture was 
warmed on a water-bath for about an hour and the separated 
sodium chloride filtered off. The filtrate gave on concentration and 
cooling a solid which crystallised from alcohol in needles, m.p. 131a- 
32*5°. (Found: N, 15*8. C c Hi 9 0 4 N 2 requires N, 15*9 per cent). 


Department or Organic Chemistry, 

Indus Institute of Science, Received September 11, l‘J33. 

Bamoaloeb. 


A note of correction. — The compound described in this journal 
(1928,5,163) as 2-phenyluydrazino-l :3 :4-thiodiazole was prepared 
in this laboratory in connection with some other work and 
was found to contain N, 26*34 and S, 16*20 (not 16*92 as reported 
before) agreeing with the composition C„H ] (J ON 4 S which fits in well 
with the formula of formylphenylthiocarbohydrazide, PhNH'NH'CS* 
NHNHCHO. 



A Nev General Method for Synthesis of o-Aldehydo- 
oarboxylic Acids. A Preliminary Note. 

By Satyendra Nath Chakbavarti. 


There are very few really good methods available for the 
synthesis of substituted o-aldehydo acids. Thus the majority of tfie 
monomethoxy- and dimethoxy-o-aldehydo acids have either still to be 
synthesised or have been synthesised by methods which are either 
not of general application or are too tedious. At the tltne when 
these researches were started, only w-opianic acid and opianio acid 
had been synthesised. The synthesis of m-opianic acid was firlt 
accomplished by Perkin and Fargher (J. Chem. Soo., 1921, 119, 1724) 
in accordance with the scheme: — 


MeO^^lV 

(I) 


MeO! 


MeO/VMe 


MeO\/COMe 

(II) 


Me0/\C00H 
Meol^lcO-COOH 

(III) 

o 

Unfortunately this excellent synthesis cannot be generally applied, 
firstly because it is very difficult to introduce the acetyl group in the 
required position and secondly, because the oxidation of substances 
of the type (IB give rise to a variety of different products which 
often difficult to separate. Reimer-Tiemann’s reaction cannot also 
be used as a general method for the synthesis of o-aldehydo 
noids (c/. Perkin and Stoyle, J. Chem. Soo.. 1928, 123, 8172). 

The only other method which has been tried successfully is the 
method of the oxidation of phthalides. Thus opianio acid has been 
obtained by the oxidation of meconine. 

This method is, also, of only limited application as is shown by 
the failure of attempts of direct oxidation of ^-meconine (Solomon, 
Ber., 1887, 20 , 688; Edward, Perkin and Stoyle, J. Chem. Soc., 
1926, 196; Chakravarti, J. Indian Chem. Soo., 1929, 6, 208), of 8:4- 
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raethoxylenedioxyphthalide (Perkin and Trikofus, J. Chem. 800 , 
1926, 2931), of 4:5-methylenedioxyphthalide (Stevens and Robertson, 
ibid., 1927, 2791) and of 4-methoxyphthalide (Chakravarti and Perkin 
ibid., 1929, 197). The present author tried a number of devioes to 
to get over this difficulty (loo. cit., p. 209). In the case ef ^-meoonine, 
more reoently tfiiU, Robinson and Greenwood succeeded in converting 
it into \&-opianio aoid by first converting ^-meconine into /3-^-gnos- 
copine and then oxidising it (J. Chem. 80 c., 1932, 1371) 

The pre3ent author tried to devise a number of general methods 
for synthesising methoxy-o-aldehydo acids in 1928. As a result of 
this and subsequent work, two general methods have been developed, 
one starting from the hydrindones, and the other from the substituted 
derivatives of naphthalene. In the latter method, symmetrically 
disubstituted or symmetrically tetrasubstituted naphthalene deriva- 
tives are oxidised with alkaline permanganate under special condi- 
tions. To take an example, when 2 :6-dimethoxy naphthalene (V) is 
oxidised, 5-mcthoxyphthalonic acid (VI) is first formed which is 
roadily converted into 5-methoxyphthalaldehydic acid (VII) 


/\/\OMe 


/SjCQ- 


Me 

/ 

COOH 


w 


MeO\/COOH 

MeO/XCHO 

X/t'OOH 


(V) 


\ 
n 


COOH 


\/COCOOH 

| < VI > 

MeO/VCOOH 


u 


CHO 

(VII) 


The idea behind the synthesis is that whichever benzene ring is 
ruptured during oxidation, a methoxyphthalonio acid must be formed 
under suitable conditions. A number of suoh synthesis bas been 
effected and an account of the synthesis of all the methoxyphthala* 
Idebydic acids and the -three opianic acids by this method is reserved 
for a future communication. 
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Experimental. 

As a result of a series of comparative experiments, the following 
two conditions of oxidation were arrived at as giving the best yields 
of the substituted phtbaladehydic acids. 

(i) A mixture of the substituted naphthalene (} •mol.), sodium 
hydroxide (1 mol.), 6% aqueous potassium permanganate solution 
(3 mol.) were heated together with constant shaking till decolorised 
(8 to 4 hours). The oxidation was generally effected in .20 g-wts. 

(ti) In a 2 litre flask provided with a good mechanical stirrer, a 
reflux apparatus and a dropping funnel, the substituted naphthalene 
derivative (0*25 mol.) was suspended in 2% solution of sodium hy- 
droxide (250 c.c.) and the mixture heated to boiling. To the boiling 
solution was added gradually during the course of 2 hours a hot 10% 
aqueous potassium permanganate solution (2 '3/8 mols). After the 
last addition of permanganate, the mixture was boiled for another f 
hour to complete the oxidation. 

The oxidation product was generally worked up as described below 
in the case of 2 : 6-dimethoxynaphthalene. Yields of the final 
o-aldehydo acids vary from 15 to 40%. Oxidations under condition 
(t) generally give larger quantities of the phthalio acids, although 
the net yield of the substituted o-aldehydo acids is as good, if not 
better aB under the condition (it). Under condition (it), more of 
the starting substance is left unoxidised. For obtaining the best 
yields it is necessary to have the naphthalene derivative in as pure 
a state as possible. 

During these experiments it has been found that if the objeot 
is to synthesise the aldehydo acids, it is not at all necessary to iso- 
late the substituted phthalonic acids, as the aldehydo acids crystallise 
much better. • 

Preparation of 2 : 6-dime thoxynaphthalene . — 2 :6-Dihydroxynaph* 
thalene was prepared and purified according tq the directions giv€n 
by Willst&tter and Parana (Ber., 1907 40, 1410). Pure 2:6-dihy- 
droxyhaphtbalene was convered into 2 : 6-dimethoxynaphthalene in 
almost quantitative yields by" carrying out the metbylation with dime- 
thylsulphate in methyl alcohol solution, sodium hydroxide solution. 
bein& added gradually from time to time so as to keep the solution 
just alkaUne. 

Oxidation of- 2 :Q-dimethorynaphthalene waB carried out a8 des- 
cribed under (i) and (ti). After the oxidation was over, the mixture 

0 
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was cooled and the precipitated managanese dioxide and the unchang- 
ed substance were filtered off. The filtrate was made just acid 
wi th concentrated hydrochloric acid and then evaporated to dryness. 
The residue was then dissolved in water, the solution neutralised and 
treated with excess of sodium bisulphite (generally for 1 mol. of the 
naphthalene. SJ, mol. of the bisulphite were used) and evaporated to 
dryness on the steam-bath and then the residue heated for J hour 
at 120° in an air oven. The residue thus obtained was then twice 
stirred up with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid and evapo- 
rated to dryness on the steam-bath in an open dish. This residue 
was then, extracted twice with boiling benzene and the combined 
benzene extract allowed to remain for a few hours when small 
amount of substance (A) rapidly separated. The filtrate from this 
was concentrated to a small volume and allowed to crystallise. A 
crystalline substance soon separates, the melting point of which in 
crude state is 125°. On repeated crystallisation from water, 
the substance separated in beautiful rosettes of needles, m.p. 144°. 
This substance is 6-methoxyphthalaldehy die acid. (Found: C, 59 9, 
59*8; H, 4'4, 4'3. C 9 H 8 0 4 requires C, 60 0; H, 4'4 per cent). 
The identity of this substance was established by taking the mixed 
melting point with 5-methoxyphthalaldehydic acid obtained from 
5-methoxy ph thalonic acid. It also forms an oxime. 

The substance (A) was found to be very sparingly soluble in ben- 
sene and very readily so in cold water. On reboiling with benzene 
it melts at about 150° and is probably impure 4-metbcxypbthalio 
acid. It is also l : kely tfyat the mother liquors from 5-methoxy phthal- 
aldehydio acid may contain small amounts of 4-methoxyphthal- 
aldehydic acid. This point is being further investigated. 

In a preliminary experiment attempts were made to isolate the 
phlhalonio acid first. But this acid does not crystallise readily and 
^difficult to isolate jn view of the fact that it is far more soluble 
in water than in benzene. An aqueous solution of the phthalonio 
acid obtained from 2: 6-dim ethoxy naphthalene was treated with an 
acetic acid solution of phenylhydrazine when on vigorous stirring 
and allowing to.remain a pale yellow crystalline substance separated, 
m.p. 200*. On repeated recrystallisations yellow coloured needles, 
m.p. 223* were obtained. This substance was found to be identical 
with d-methoxy-8-phenyl-phthalozon (4) carboxylic acid (1) obtained 
from 5-phthalonio acid -by the method of mixed melting points. 
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Byntheait of 6-methoxyphthalaldehydic acid was effected according 
to the conditions described before (Chakravarti and Perkin, loo. cit., 
p. 199). It was then oxidised to 6-methoxyphthaIonic acid by the 
method of Fritsch (Annalen, 1897, 296, 359). 5-Methoxyphtbalonio 
acid (11*5 g.) was dissolved in sodium carbonate solution (5 6 g. in 
65 c.c.), and the solution evaporated to dryness. The residue was 
dissolved in tO^o sodium bisulphite solution (40-50 c.c.) and evapora- 
ted to dryness on the water-bath. This residue was heated for all 
hour at 120 9 and than treated twice with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and the solution ovaporated to dryness. The residue was com- 
pletely extracted with benzene. On concentrating the benzene solu- 
tion and allowing to stand, a crystalline substance was deposited. 
On being recrystallised twice from water 5-methoxyphthalaldehydio 
acid separated in beautiful needles, m.p. 144°. (Found: C. 59*9 ; 
H, 4 3. C 9 H g 0 4 requires 0, 60 0 ; H,4'4 per cent). 


Chemical Laboratory 1 , 
Annamelai University. 
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Influence of Light on Nitrification in Soil. 

By N. B. Dear, A. K. Bhattacharya and N. N. Biswas. 

In previous publications from these laboratories (Gopala Bao 
and Dhar, Soil Sci., 1931, 31, 379 ; Dhar and Gopala Bao, Sir P. C. 
Ray Comm. Vol., J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 81 ; Dhar, Bhatta- 
cbarya and Biswas, Soil Sci., 1933, 39. 281), it has been shown that 
•nitrification in soils of tropical countries is more photochemical in 
nature than bacterial. 

The object of this paper is (i) to show from exactly comparable 
experiments that the amounts of ammonium salts oxidised are 
much greater in presence of sunlight than in the dark with both 
sterilized and unsterilized soil ; the conditions for the experi- 
ments on nitrification were more or less similar to those occurring 
under natural conditions in the field; (t't) to show that more 
ammonia and nitrite are formed from urea and egg yellow in some 
in sunlight than in the dark; (tii) to show that the phenomenon of 
ammonification in soil is mainly an oxidation reaction accelerated by 
light, in case of temperature and aeration and soil surface and; (iv) 
to show briefly that the existing theories, explaining the increased 
production of ammonia and nitrate on dryiug the soil, on heating it 
or baking it in sunlight or sterilizing it bj» volatile antiseptics, are 
insufficient and to suggest a new explanation of the observations. 

Experimental. 

A hole was dug 9" deep in the grass land in the laboratory 
compound for the collection of the soil, which was not manured 
for some years. The soil was crushed, passed through a sieve with 
1mm. bore and dried in air at 80°. For sterilizing the soil, it was 
heated in an air-oven for 180 hours at 140°. All the chemicals and 
glass apparatus used in the experiments were sterilized in an auto- 
clave at 20 lbs. pressure for an hour. The distilled water was steri- 
lized by boiling. 

For th» nitrification experiments, 600 g. of the soil were 
mixed, with 5 g. of ammonium salts and 189 g. of sterilized 
distilled water exposed to light in loosely covered glass vessels or 
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about a year beginning from 2nd August 1932. During this period, 
on three occasions (10th August, 22nd October 1932 and 11th May 
1933), 180 g. of sterilized distilled water were added and the 
soil containing the salts were carefully mixed up by stirring with 
sterile glass rod. Blank experiments under identical conditions 
were carried on ir. the dark by covering the glass vessels with a 
thick layer of black Japan enamel. For the experiments in the dark, 
these vessels were also placed in the sun to attain approximately the 
same temperature as those receiving sunlight. 

After the completion of the exposure, the hard and dry soil was 
carefully powdered and 50 g. were taken out for analysis. The 
unchanged ammonium salt was estimated by adding potassium, 
hydroxide in excess to the soil and distilling the ammonia set free 
and absorbing it with a standard solution of sulphuric acid. After 
the distillation of the ammonia, 1 g. of chemically pure Devarda’s 
alloy was added to the soil containing alkali and the nitric nitrogen 
found by the oxidation of the ammonium salt was reduced to 
ammonia, which was distilled off and absorbed in sulphuric acid. 
In our experiments in order to drive off the first lot of ammonia, 
the flask containing the soil and ammonium salt and alkali was 
heated on a water-bath for more than 1 hour and then air was 
aspirated for | hour. The reduction of the nitric nitrogen by 
Devarda’s alloy was carried on for 1 hour and again air was aspirated 
for ) hour. We have tested in our experiments that heating with 
caustic alkali for a longer period does not appreciably increase the 
amount of ammonia liberated. 

i 

For the experiments on ammonification with egg-yellow, fresh 
eggs were carefully washed with dilute solutions of potassium per* 
manganate and broken with a sterile glass rod and the yellow was 
separated from the egg-white and a suspension was prepared in a 
sterile flask with sterilized distilled water. The suspension was 
mixed with different amounts of sterilized or unsterilized soil (or zino 
oxide or titanium oxide) and exposed to light in 100 c.c. graduated 
cylinders. Another set was kept in the dark for comparison. Simi- 
lar experiments were carried on with urea, which had already been 
sterilized by heating the solid in an autoclave. The loss of water 
due to evaporation was made up by the addition of sterile distilled 
water. These experiments were continued from November 1992 to 
March 1933. After the necessary exposure, the total nitrogen was 
estimated aoeording to the method developed by Iodlbauer and Dyer 
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(c/. Thorpe and Whiteley “Organio chemical analysis", 1926, p. 
82). The ammonia formed from ammonification was estimated by 
Folin’s method. The total amount of nitrogen in the egg-yellow 
suspension was determined by the Kjeldahl method before the ex- 
posure was started. 

The soil with which all the experiments wer§ •carried on was 
analysed for its ammonia and nitrio nitrogen contents in exactly the 
same way as described in the nitrification experiments, 'fhe 
amounts ‘of NH 3 and N0 3 in 100 g. of soil are 0*006 g. qpd 0*0078 g. 
respectively. 

The experimental results are given in Table I. 


Table I. 

Nitrification of ammonium salts exposed to sunlight for 550 
hours. 


Condition. 

Nature of soil. 

Amount of salt 
unoxidised. 

Amount of salt 
oxidited. 

Percentage 

oxidised. 

Sunlight 

unsterilized 

NH 4 C1 

1*9 g. 

2*6 g. 

58 

Dark 


4‘2 

0*7 

14 

Sunlight 

sterilized 

2*3 

3*8 

50 

Dark 


4*4 

0*5 

10*2 

Sunlight 

unsterilized 

(NH 4 WO 4 

1'85 g. 

*• 2*8 g. 

00*2 

Dark 

•i 

4*4 

065 

11*1 

Sunlight 

sterilized 

2*15 

2*76 

55 

Da tk 

M 

4 0 

0*8 

6* • 

Sunlight 

unsterilized 

(NH4^HPC>4 

3*35 g. 

1*15 g. 

• 

23 

Dark 

• 

•» 

4*75 

0*16 

8 

Sunlight 

unsterilized 

4'2 

0*8 

10 

Dark 

• 

•i 

4*85 

0*1 

2 


In obtaining these values, corrections due to the presence of very 
small amounts of ammonia and nitrate present in the original soil 
have been introduced. 
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20 G. of the original soil when shaken with 20 o.o. of water 
gave a p„ value 7'3. The p H of the exposed soils varied from 6'6 to 
7*1. It was observed that the p B of the soils receiving sunlight was 
slightly less than those in the dark. This was due to the fact that 
in the vessels receiving the solar radiations, there was greater oxida- 
tion of the ammonium salts and the consequent replacement of the 
basic radical by an acidic substance. 

From the foregoing results it will be seen that the total amounts 
of the ammOnium salts did not materially differ after a year from 
the amounts introduced. In presence of light, the amounts varied 
from 4'5 to 5 g.; in the dark the variation was much less and it was 
from 4*9 to 5 g. which was the amount introduced. Hence in our 
experiments specially in the dark, there was practically no loss due 
to denitrification. As the estimations of ammonia and nitric nitro- 
gen in the original soil, in the soil kept in the dark and in the soil 
exposed to sunlight were carried on exactly in the same manner, the 
results obtained are certainly comparative. 


Table II. 

Ammonification and nitrification of 2 per cent urea solutions 
exposed to sunlight for 225 hours. 


Wt. of soil 
in g. 

Percentage 
of ammnma 
formed. 

Percentage 
A nitrite 
formed. 

1 (light) 

15*7 

10*8 

? (dsrk) 

8 

6*5 

1 flight) 

4 

14 

9’4 

1 (dsrk) 

6-62 

6*70 


» J 


80 (light) 

18*0 

12*6 

80 (dsrk) 

18-1 

io-i 



Wt. of soil 
ing. 

Psrcentsgs 
of ammonis 
formed. 

Percentage 
of nitrite 
formed. 

*° ! 
1 

20 (light) 

14-64 

10*8 

t 

'C ' 

1 

20 (dsrk) 

87 

4-58 

ns 

J 

X 

60 (light) 

19-68 

19-7 

a 

p 

60 (dsrk) 

187 

« 

na 1 
8 

• m \ 

4 

60 (light) 

18-6 

17-98 

r 

QD 

60 (dsrk) 

8-9 

7-97 
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TABLB III. 

Ammonification and nitrification of 2 per cent suspensions of 
egg-yellow exposed to sunlight for 225 hours. 


Wt. of soil or 
catalyst in g. 

Percentage 
of ammonia 
formed. 

Percentage 
of nitrite 
formed. 

Wt. of soil or 
catalyst in g. 

Percentage 
of apftaonia 
formed. 

Percentage 
of nitrite 
formed. 

J f 1 (light) 

17*8 

4*02 

1 

( 60 (light) 

32*23 

7*64 

I U (dark) 

7'88 

2*46 

l 

(BO (dark) 

26*7 

6*23 

■J 1 1 night) 

16’5 

3*25 

1 

(60 (light) 

27*85 

8*33 

.§ ll (dark) 

9*45 


15 1 

4 

1 66 (dark) 

21*67 

4*8 

| r 20 (light) 

24*3 

6*95 

s 

•c . 

n TiOj(light) 4-93 


J (20 (dark) 

16*5 

2*4-6 

H 

4 

§ 

(l TiOj(dark) 3'3I 

... 

| f 20 (light) 

7*6 

1*66 

1, 

r 1 ZnO(Iight) 6-38 

1*66 

1 (20 (dark) 

(0 



i 

1 1 ZnO(dark) 493 

0 


Discussion. 

These experiments were carried on in tall glass cylinders and 
hence the amount of air available was small and the percentage of 
ammonifioation and nitrification has not been large but the experi- 
mental results show that in presence of light, the amounts of 
ammcsia and nitrate formed are always greater than those in the 
dark with both the sterilized and unsterilized soil. Moreover* tfie 
amounts of ammonia formed are always greater than the amoifnts 
of nitrite obtained. It is also apparent from the foregoing experi- 
ments that the amounts of ammonia and nitrite formed inorease 
with the amounts of the soil. This happens because both ammoni- 
fication and nitrification are increased by an increase of the surface 
on yhioh oxidation can take place. 

The experimental results in Table I show that on exposing the 
ammonium salt's to light mixed with soil, the greater part of the 
ammonium oompound is oxidised to nitrite after 660 hours' exposure 

6 
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to sunlight with ammonium phosphate and ohloride. The sulphate is 
much less oxidised. The oxidation in the vessels coated with black 
japan enamel is muoh smaller than in those receiving light. If 
nitrification were mainly a bacterial process, the amount of nitrifica- 
tion in the vessels in the dark with unsterilized soil should not have 
been materially different from those exposed to light. 

Moreover, the amount of nitrite formed in the yessels with the 
sterilized soil is not very different from the vessels containing the 
unsterilized soil, the maximum difference in the percentage nitrified 
in the sterilized and 'Unsterilized soils does not exceed 8 per cent. 
The gerrricidal property of sunlight seems to be well known. 
According to Warington ( Chem . Newt , 1877, 30, 263), light hinders 
the activity of nitrifyingo rganisms. Waksman (“Microbiology”, 1927, 
p. 35) has stated that due to the antiseptic properties of solar radia- 
tions, the number of bacteria is less on the surface of soils exposed to 
sunlight. We are determining the number of nitrifying bacteria in our 
samples of soil and from our preliminary results obtained according 
to the silicic acid gel method of Winogradsky, we find that the 
number of nitrifying bacteria in a gram of the original soil is not far 
from 8000. When the soil is exposed to sunlight, the bacteria are 
likely to be killed due to the joint action of light and increased 
temperature and that is why the amount of nitrification in the vessels 
expo-ed to light and containing unsterilized soil is not markedly 
different from those containing the sterilized soil. Moreover, the 
nitrification in the vessels kept in the dark and containing unsteri- 
lized soil is not widely different from thoso with the sterile soil. 
It seecus likely that due to the high temperature also prevailing in 
the dark vessels, the bacteria could not survive. 

As the light and dark experiments are exactly comparable, any 
bacterial contamination due to the introduction of air containing dust 
pirti&les would affect the nitrification in all sets equally beoause 
the experiments were conducted at the same place. The results of 
our experiments, however, show that nitrification is only prominent 
in vessels receiving sunlight and this is not likely to be a matter 
of chanoe only. A similar behaviour is observed in the ainmonifioa- 
tion experiments. 

Last summer we measured the soil temperature at Allahabad and 
in the month of April, it went up to 50° at two inches deep. May 
and June, 1933, were frequently cloudy and the summer was a mild 
one. In the months. of May, June and July, 1082, after exposing 
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ammonium salt solutions mixed with soil to sunlight for 700 
hours, we get oxidation of 80% with ammonium chloride and 89% 
. with amm >nium phosphate, whilst in the dark, the figures 
were 4 8% for ammonium chloride and 1‘4% for ammonium 
phosphate (c/. Dhar, Bhattacharyya and Biswas, loo. c it.). The 
summer of 1982 at Allahabad was more sevsffe than that of 
1933 and that is why there was greater oxidation of ammoniym 
salts in light in 1932 than in 1933. Moreover, there is another 
factor; in the experiments carried on in the months of • May, June 
and July, 1932, this ammonium salts and soil were always kept wet 
by the frequent addition of water, whilst for the experiment recorded 
in this paper, the soil was allowed to dry up completely in order to 
have the experimental conditions similar to those occurring under 
natural conditions in the field. The oxidation of ammonium salts is 
greater in the wet condition of the soil than when it is hard and dry. 
Leather, working at Pusa, stated that the maximum temperature 
at Pusa may rise to 70° at the soil surface and 60° at the depth of 1 
or 2 inches. 

In Egypt the recorded temperature is 65° at the surface and 
56° at a depth of 2 inches. From recent measurements in our 
laboratory on the influence of temperature on bacterial nitrification, 
we find that 35° is the optimum temperature for bacterial nitrifica- 
tion, which becomes practically negligible at 60° due to the harmful 
influence of high temperature on bacteria. Hence in tropics, nitri- 
fication in soil cannot be much of bacterial origin in the months of 
April, May, June and July. In these very ponths, the amount of 
nitrate in soils is. however, the greatest (Compare Dhar and Qopala 
Rao, loc. cit.). Even in colder countries like England, Germany, 
etc., the soil temperature may go up to 35° or more in summer 
(Fidg, ltusser, “Soil Conditions and Plant Growth”, 1982, p. ^68^, 
although the optimum temperature for bacterial nitrification is stated 
to be 25° in cold countries. In these countries, ^bacterial nitrification 
must be greatly hindered in the summer months due to the soil 
temperature becoming much greater than the optimum temperature 
c for bacterial nitrification, though the nitrate content of the soil in 
these countries is also largest in the summer time. 

Dhar aad Atma Ram (J. Indian Chem. Soe., 1983, 10, 287) 
have shown that in the photo-oxidation of organic substances, 
specially the amino-aoids and hydroxy compounds, appreciable 
amounts of formaldehyde are formed. The formaldehyde produced 
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in the photo-oxidation of organio compounds present in the soil is 
likely to hinder in the bacterial processes taking plaoe in the soil 
due to the harmful influence of formaldehyde on micro-organisms 
and hence the nitrification in the soil due to bacteria will be ourtailed 
by the presence of the formaldehyde, which is a powerful antiseptic 
and is produced 'Ll soil by the oxidation of the organio compounds by 
air in presence of light. _ 

In a private communication to one of the authors, Dr. A. S. 
Corbet working at the Agricultural Besearch Station, Bracknell, 
Berkshire-, makes the following statement, “From my experience 
in Malaya, where I was particularly struck by the paucity of soil 
micro-organisms, I should think your results on photo-nitrificatiou 
are of quite general application in tropical countries”. 

In the unmanured soil of the Institute de Brie-Comte-Bobert, 
Winogradsky found only a few living organisms, three or four 
kinds of cocci, a few azotobacter, some mycelium of actinomyces 
and a few yeast but no bacilli or moulds. These are regarded by 
Winogradsky as the normal population of the soil. 

The foregoing observations make it clear that the process of 
nitrification in soils, specially in tropical countries, is certainly due 
more to sunlight than to bacteria. 


Ammonification — an Oxidation Process. 

In a recent communication (Dhar and Atma Bam, loc. cit.), it has 
been shown that aqueous solutions of amino-acids, like j$lycino,‘ very 
ieadily form formaldehyde and ammonia and carbon dioxide when 
exposed to air and light : 

CH*NH a COOH— >CH a (OH)COOH— >HCHO + CO* + NH 3 + H*0 
+ H 8 0 + 0 +O + NH3 

Many years ago Otto Neubauer (Dcut. Archiv. klinische Medisin, 
1900, 90 , 211) stated that in the animal body the process of ammo- 
nification or de-amination might be one of oxidation and not 
hydrolysis. The first stage in tho process of oxidative de-amination 
can be represented as follows : 
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R0H-NH 2 C00H+0 = RCOCOOH+ NH 3 

The first step in the oxidative de-amination from glycine is expected 
to be glyoxalic acid and from alanine pyruvic acid CH 3 COCOOH. 

That this method of oxidation is actually taking place in the 
animal body was evident when Neubauer gave phenylglycocoll to 
a dog and found phenylglyoxalic acid and madtTelic acid in the 


urine. 



c 6 h 5 

OeHs 

c«h 5 . 

chnh 2 

— > CO — > 

CHOH 

j 

COOH 

| 

COOH 

| • 

COOH 

Phenylglycocoll 

Phenylglyoxalic acid 

Mandelic acid. 


Experiments in progress in these laboratories show the amounts of 
ammonia obtained on exposing solutions of amino-acids like glutanic 
acid, asparatic acid etc., to light, increase on passing air through the 
solutions of amino-acids. These are cases of oxidative de-amination. 
The formation of ammonia from these amino-acids is greatly 
increased by the presence of solid surfaces like ZnO, TiO a , Si0 2 etc. 

It appears that in the soil as well, formation of ammonia from 
the amino-acids obtained from protein decomposition is, mainly an 
oxidative de-amination. The amino-acids have been readily oxidised 
in vitro by Palit and Dhar (c /. Dhar, “New Conceptions in Bio- 
chemistry,” 1932) simply by passing air in presence of inductors 
like ferrous hydroxide, cerous hydroxide, sodium sulphite etc., and 
on charcoal surface by Warburg. Moreover, aqueous solutions of 
amino-acids are very easily oxidised by air in presence of light; the 
oxidation of glycine solutions by air is a highly photosensitive 
reaction. We are of the opinion, therefore, that the formation of 
ammonia in the soil is a surface reaction and an oxidation process 
taking plaoo on the soil surface with libefation of energy. The • 
amino-acids adsorbed on the soil surface are being oxidised to 
ammonia by the adsorbed oxygen of the air and this chemical change 
like the process of nitrifloation in soil can take place even without 
the presence of bacteria or fungi and is consideraMy accelerated by 
light. 

This theory easily explains many obscure phenomena taking 
place in the soil. According to this view point any agency, which 
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increases either the soil surface or soil temperature or aeration or the 
amount of light falling on the soil, will lead to increased ammonia 
formation as well as nitrification. 

According to Lathrop (J. Franklin Inst., 1917, 183. 169, 303, 
465), histidine, hypoxanthine, cytosine, xanthine, nucleic acid, creati- 
nine, cyanuric acid eto., are of common oocurrence in the soil. 
Marchal (Bull. Acad. Roy. Set. Belg., 1895, 27, 71) stated that the 
formation of ammonia from protein is favoured by increase of tem- 
perature, complete aeration and a slightly alkaline medium. More- 
over, Gainey (Soil Sci., 1919, 7, 293) reported that insufficient 
aeration and moisture resulted in a decrease in ammonia formation 

t 

from dried blood and cotton seed meal. According to Temple 
(Compare Waksman, “Microbiology”, 1927, p. 688), the differen-' 
ces obtained in ammonia formation in different soils are due 
to a number of causes other than the microbial flora of the 
soil. 

That ammonification in soil is mainly an oxidation reaction is 
apparent from the statement of Terrain and Wurmser (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174. 1435 ; 1922, 175, 228) that a large loss of 

energy is associated with the process of ammonia formation in 
soil. 

In recent experiments carried on in these laboratories it has been 
observed that the optimum temperature for bacterial ammonification 
of urea solutions in presence of soil is 40° ; the velocity of this 
process at 50° is exceedingly small and stops completely at 55°. 
Hence in tropical soil, very little of bacterial ammonification of urea 
is possible in the hot weather, as the soil temperature exceeds 60° 
in many cases. 

In publications from these laboratories (Dhar, “ New Concep- 
tions in Biochemistry,” p. 100) it has been emphasised that the 
oxidation of energy-rich substances by air in vitro and in tiivo 
is parked ly accelerated by alkali ; the same behaviour has 
been observed in t'ne ammonification in soil as stated by 
Marchal. 

An Explanation of Increased Soil Fertility on Partial Sterilisation 
of Soil and on drying it. 

The favourable influence of the drying of soil upon the growth of 
higher plants is well known. Different soils behave differently i n 
this respeot, heavy* soils showing greater differences than light soils. 
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Burning the humus in situ sets free plant nutrients and accentuates 
nitrification. It is stated that in Sweden this step is taken for the 
regeneration of the soil. 

The beneficial effect of fire upon soils has been reported by 
Worley (Nature, 1983, 181, 787) and Tophatn (ibid., 1933, 182, 
102). Similarly partial sterilization of soils leads to* "their increased 
fertility. According to Bussel and Hutchinson ( J . Agrio. Sci., 1909, 
8, 111; 1918, 8, 162) partial sterilization of soil by heating it to 60° 
or treatment with volatile antiseptics, increases the rate of oxidation 
in the soil. Bussel ("Soil Conditions and Plant growth", 1932, p. 
441) makes the following interesting statement on this poiift — "The 
f%ct has long been known to cultivators of the soil. Heating the 
soil has been practised from time immemorial in India, the process 
is called "rab" and is mentioned in the Vedas; the burning of 
stubble was known by the Romans to increase the fertility of the 
soil, and various possible explanations were shrewdly put forward 
by Virgil. Exposure of the soil to the baking heat of the 
sun is an ancient practice still common in India and in Egypt, 
where it is known as sheraqui and has been studied by J. A. 
Prescott and shown to be due partly to microbiological and 
partly to physical causes. Lebedjantzev considers that this 
repeated drying and heating of the soil plays no small part in 
maintaining its fertility in hot countries. The effect $ on the plant 
are in all cases described as resembling those of nitrogenous 
manure”. 

" This increased production of ammonia and nitrate is not a 
necessary consequence of the higher numbers of organisms ; on the 
oontrary, higher numbers, e.g., those induced by adding non-nitro- 
genous organic matter to the soil, might depress the ammonia and 
nitraty content by taking up these substances for their own nutrition 4 
The increased production of ammonia and nitrate is a distinct phe* 
nomenon and several explanations have been putr forward to aceount 
for it." Waksman ("Microbiology", 1927, p. 746) states "sterilize* 
tion by heat results also in the destruction of the nitrifying bacteria ; 
jt brings about a decided inorease in the amount of ammodia 
accumulated in the soil". 

"*A large number of antiseptics bring about true partial sterilize* 
tion with the following results : 

The destruction of the protozoa and nitrifying organisms. 
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2. An initial inoreaee of ammonia followed by a considerable 
increase in the rate of ammonia formation and consequently of soil 
productivity. 

8. The complete or almost complete destruction of the soil 
fungi, of soil nematodes and other soil infesting worms and inseots 
etc”. 

~ * 

"It is sufficient to mention, among the volatile antiseptics, 
toluol, oarbon disulphide and chloroform. Concentrations of 1 to 4 
per cent o| the disinfectant are allowed to act upon the soil for 12 
to 48 hours, the soil is then aerated so that the disinfectant may 
evaporate”. 

From the foregoing quotations, it will be evident that the increa- 
sed production of ammonia and nitrate on drying the soil, on heating 
it or sterilizing it by volatile antiseptics is not due to higher number 
of organisms in the soil. Hence the protozoan and other existing 
theories based on microbio action are insufficient to explain this in- 
creased soil fertility. The view advanced in this paper can satisfac- 
torily explain this interesting observation based on experience. On 
drying, on beating and sterilizing with volatile antiseptics, the soil 
surface and the aeration are increased and hence the oxidation of the 
amino-acids by atmospheric oxygen leading to the liberation of 
ammonia and its subsequent oxidation are increased. Moreover, 
sunlight or diffused day light is always present and is accelerating 
the formation of ammonia from amino-acids and its oxidation to 
nitrite. It appears that the increased fertility on heating the soil 
or exposing it to sunlight as is done by cultivators in many countries 
is mainly due to increased oxidation of the nitrogenous compounds, 
mainly the amino-acids, by air causing the formation of ammonia and 
increased nitrification brought about by making the soil more porous 
and the accentuation of the air supply and increased soil temperature 
and above all by the light absorption. 

' It seems that tyoth ammonification and nitrification in soil are 
oxidation reactions markedly accelerated by heat and light and both 
the processes may be actively going on in presence of light even in the 
absence of bacteria. 

According to Maximov ("Plant Physiology”, 1930, p. 60), Russian 
black soils contain 0 6% organic nitrogen, 0 02% ammoniacal 
nitrogen and 0*003% of nitric nitrogen. The grey forest soils 
eontnin 0*25, 0*001 and 0*0008% and the sandy soil, of Leningrad 
0*09, 0*002 and 0*0009^ . 
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Wyatt, Ward and Newton (J. Agrtc. Set., 1926, 7. 1) have stated 
that in the case of some soils rich in organic matter, as in the fertile 
praire soils, the transformation of ammonia into nitrate is a slower 
reaction than the production of ammonia, which, therefore, increases 
in the soil. 

It appears that in soils, the processes of ayfmonification and 
nitrification go on simultaneously, the velocity of the oxidation of the 
amino-acids forming ammonia appears to be greater than the velocity 
of the oxidation of the ammonium salts and ammonia to • nitrite and 
nitrate by air and hence in many soils, the amount of nitric nitrogen 
present is less than that of ammoniacal nitrogen. Our experimental 
results obtained on exposing urea solutions and egg-yellow suspen- 
sions to light show that the amounts of ammonia formed are always 
greater than the amounts of nitrite produced. The soil with which 
our experiments have been performed contained more nitrate than 
ammonia, perhaps due to the greater oxidation of ammonium salts in 
presence of sunlight. 

Further work on photo-ammonification and nitrification and bac- 
terial count are in progress in these laboratories. 

Summary. 

1. When ammonium salts mixed with sterilized or unsterilized 
soils are exposed to sunlight in contact with air for 550 hours, the 
exposure being spread over a year, the amounts of the ammonium 
salts oxidised to nitrite are as follows : 


Ammonium chloride (sterilized soil) ... ... ... 65%. 

„ „ (unsterilized soil) ... ... ... 58 

Ammonium phosphate (sterilized soil) ... ... ... 55 

' , ( „ (uueterilized soil) ... ... ... 60*2 

Aftunonium sulphate (sterilized soil) ... ... ... 16 

„ „• (unsterilized soil) ... ... ... 28 


The oxidation in the dark is much less and lies between 14 to 2%. 

2. The amounts of ammonia and nitrite formed on exposing 
solutions of urea or suspensions of egg-yellow mixed with sterilized 
or unsterilized soil to sunlight for 224 hours are always greater in 
light than in the dark. The amounts of ammonia are greater than 
those of nitrite, produced. 

3. The optimum temperature for bacterial nitrifioation in hot 
countries ia 85°, whilst the soil temperature in summer months may 

7 
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be 70*. Hence nitrification in the summer cannot be appreciably 
due to bacteria, although the nitrate content of soil is greatest in the 
summer. 

4. The formaldehyde formed in the photo-oxidation of organic 
compounds present in the soil is likely to exert harmful effect on the 
baoterial process taking place in the soil. 

5. The process of ammonification in soil, that is, the forma : 
tion of ammonia from the amino-acids obtained from protein decom- 
position appears to be mainly an oxidative de-ami nation taking place 
on the soil surfaoe by the oxygen of air aided by light. Any agenoy, 
which increases either the soil surfaoe or soil temperature or aeration 
or the amount of light falling on the soil, will cause increased ammo- 
nia formation as well as nitrification. 

6. The increased production of ammonia and nitrate on drying 
the soil, on heating it or taking it in sunlight or sterilizing it by 
volatile antiseptics can not be explained from the protozoan and 
other existing theories based on microbic action, because all these 
processes lead to a decrese in the number of organisms present in the 
soil. The soil surface and aeration, however, are increased by these 
processes and hence the oxidation of amino-acids by atmospheric oxy- 
gen leading to the liberation of ammonia and its subsequent oxidation 
to nitrite are increased, these oxidations being accelerated by light. 

7. It appears, therefore, that both ammonification and nitri- 
fication in soil are oxidation reactions markedly accelerated by light 
and heat and both these processes may actively go on in presenoe of 
light even in the absence of micro organisms. 

Our best thanks are due to Messn Jagabandhu Mittra, M.flo. and 
Rabindranath Ohosh M.So. for helping us in the experiments. 


Chxmical Labobatohy, 
luuuiu Uhivsbmti, 
Allahabad. 


Rtetivti August 14, 1983. 



Variation of the Cataphoretic Speeds of Colloidal 
Partioles. Part YI. Further Experiments* on 
the Variation of the Cataphoretic Speeds* 
with Dilution of the Colloidal Solution 
and in Presence of Added Electrolytes. 

By Jnanendranath Mukherjee, Satyaprasad Royohoudhory and 
Santiranjan Palit. 

The results published in earlier parts (J. Indian Chem. 800., 1925, 
2 , 296; 1927, «, 493; 1928, 5, 697; 1928, fl, 735; 1933, 10 , 27) show 
on the one hand that the prevailent conception of the relation between 
the stability of a colloid and a critical coagulating potential, or. 
of the faotors affecting the cataphoretic speed are unsatisfactory, 
and on the other hand that the variations in the cataphoretic speed 
with dilution of the sol, addition of electrolytes and non-electrolytes 
are of a very complicated nature. These measurements have helped 
us to some extent to understand the peculiarities of the factors 
affec ting the cataphoretic speeds, such a» the adsorption of ions, 
the distribution of the ions in the double layer and the state of 
aggregation. Thus Mukherjee, Roychoudhury and Biswas (J. Indian 
Chem* 800 ., 1981 , 8 , 881) have shown that various types of curves 
are obtained in the dilution of ferric hydroxide sol (c/. also & 
Mukherjee, Kollid Z., 1930, 82 . 63). With arsenious sulphide sol 
also, the speed-dilution ourve depends on the specific nature of 
the sol. Working with ferrio hydroxide sol and potassium chloride 
solutions, the above authors have found a considerable drop in the 
*oataphoretio speed after ooagulation of the sol with progress of 
time. Also it has been shown (Part V) that the order of decrease 
of tlie oataphoretio speed of arsenious sulphide sol by NaCl, KOI and 
LiCl is Li® > *Na® > K®, which is contrary to previous observa- 
tions as f luff to the order of coagulating concentrations of these 
eleotrolytes. 
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In view of the multifarious types of results obtained whioh showed 
that the variation of the cataphoretio speed depended on the speoifio 
nature of the colloid, it was thought desirable to carry out our further 
experiments. The present paper deals with the cataphoretio speeds 
of (1) arsenious sulphide, silioic acid and aluminium hydroxide sols 
with the dilution of the sol; (2) aluminium hydroxide sol mixed 
with potassium chloride and potassium sulphate solutions; (3) ferric 
hydroxide sol mixed with potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, 
sodium chloride and lithium chloride solutions. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of Sul*. 

(1) Arsenious sulphide sol. — The method of preparation of the 
sol was as described previously (Part II, Ivc. cii., p. 497). 

Ferric hydroxide sol. — The method of preparation was as des- 
cribed in Part IV, p. 730. The sol was dialysed against repeated 
changes of hot distilled water until the dialysatc was nearly free 
from chloride (a period of about a month). 

(3) Silicic acid sol ( samples .1, B Jt B 2 and C ). — 210 C.c. of 
Kahlbaum’s concentrated hydrochloric acid (pro analyse) was diluted 
with 700 c.c. of conductivity water. In it, 525 c.c. of sodium silicate 
solution of 1'16 sp. gr. was added in a thin stream with continuous 
stirring. Then the sol was allowed to dialyse in a parchment bag 
against repeated changes of cold distilled water until a slight opales- 
cence was obtained (a period of 0 days). 'I he sol was kept stocked 
in the atmosphere of hydrogen (A). 

Another sample was prepared in the same way as sol A but 1*7 
times more dilute. A portion was taken out after dialysis for 10 
days (B,) and another portion after dialysis for one week more (B s ). 
Safbple C was prepared in the same way as sample A, but dialysed 
in a current of running distilled water for 2 days. This sample was 
very unstable, setting rapidly to a gel in a few days. 

(4) Aluminium hydroxide sol ( sample A). — The aluminium hydro- 
xide sol was prepared by adding slightly less than the equivalent 
amount of ammonium hydroxide solution (Nf 10) slowly and with 
vigorous stirring to a solution of aluminium chloride (Nf 10). The 
resulting sol was purified by dialysis in a parohment bag against 
repeated changes of distilled water, until a turbid sol was obtained. 
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Procedure. 

Cataphoretio speeds at 85 ± ‘05° were measured by using two 
separate U-tubes having effective distance of 4*01 cm. and of 2*89 cm. 
respectively. The former was used for work with arsenious sulphide, 
ferric hydroxide (A), silicic acid and partly with aluminium hydro* 
xide sols, while the latter tube was used for all other measurements. 
The difference in visoosity being small, the speed has not been correc- 
ted for its variations. Some of the measurements were carried out 
in duplicate to find the reproducibility of the results. 

During the measurements considerable difficulties were experien- 
ced in many oases. The difficulties have been described in a separate 
paper. The present paper records only reliable and reproducible 
data. 


Variation of Cataphoretic Speeds with Dilution of Sols. 

Measurements with arsenious sulphide sol. — In conformity with 
previous measurements, an equiconducting solution of hydrochloric 
acid was used as upper liquid. The colour contrast for reading 
the position of the boundary and produced by a deep blue glass 
filter, in previous measurements with this sol, was found to be 
insufficient. A layer of dilute permanganate solution contained in a 
rectangular absorption vessel and interposed in the path of the light 
was found quite satisfactory. The sol appeared purple while the 
colourless upper liquid appeared violet. Witt the diluted sols another 
difficulty was met with. The potential gradient was repeatedly 
observed to be very high when the circuit of the potentiometer 
was first closed and gradually dwindled down to a minimum limiting 
value in an hour or more. With the sol diluted 1 to 20 a constant 
potential gradient was not even approximately, attained. Moreover, 
at this dilution the upward speed was very small in comparison with 
the downward one. The more diluted sols showed a tendency to 
settle. ' The results are given in Table I and Fig. 1, curve 1 . 


Table I. (Fig. 1, curve 1), 

Sp. conductivity of the undiluted arseniouB sulphide sol. 
=205 x IQ" 8 . 



Rote of migration » 10 1 . 
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p H of the supernatant liquid of the undiluted sol after ooagulating 
it withKCl=0 16. 


Dilation with 
equal vol. of 
water. 

Direct 

Pot. gradient 

Kate of 
migration 
*10*. 

Reverse 

Pot. gradient 

Rate of 

migration 

xlO*. 

Mean rate 
of migra- 
tion *10*. 


■ x r 

Before. 

After. 


Before. 

After. 



Undilated sol 

0642 

0*662 

59*6 

0*634 

0*520 

61*9 

60*7 


0660 

0*668 

68*6 

9*640 

0*546 

62*6 


1 :1 

0*608 

0*691 * 

66*3 

0*616 

0*610 

61*0 

65 *3 


0*666 

0*668 

es*8 

0*570 

0*578 

66*0 


1 :5 

0*684 

0*619 

66*3 

5*624 

0*624 

53*8 

63*1 


0*696 

0*626 

62*0 

0*687 

0*640 

59*4 


1 :10 

0*660 

0*662 

67*8 

0*704 

0*689 

63*3 

67*0 


0*600 

0*600 

68*4 

0*653 

0652 

69*0 



Measurements on the effect of the dilution on the e&tsphoretic 
speed of arsenious sulphide sol (Mukherjee, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1028, 
k 108 , 102 ; also Parts II and III) are given in Fig. 1, curves 2, 
8 and 4. 

Fio. 1. Fio. 2. 



One finds that the variation of the oataphoretio speed with dilu- 
tion depends on the sample of sol worked with. Curve 2 shows that 
the speed is not materially affected by the dilution. Curves 8 and 4 
show a continuout decrease at all dilutions and curve 1 is rather 
peculiar having a 8-shape. These peculiarities in behaviour cannot 
be reconciled with the theoretical point of view which regards colloi- 
dal arsenious sulphide to behave as an eleotrolyte, vi»., a weak acid. 
There is no parallelism between the variation of the mobility of en 
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anion of an acid with the dilution of the acid and that of the cats- 
phoretio speed of the colloidal partioles of the arsenioua sulphide 
sols. According to this point of view the mobility should continu- 
ously increase with the dilution. Apparently the valencies and the 
numbers per unit surface of the primariiy adsorbed ions, which 
together determine the surface density of the electric charge and the 
distribution of the ions in the double layer determine the cataphora- 
tio speed. The adsorption of ions as opposed to surfaoe dissociation 
offers the only rational theoretical basis for an elucidation of these 
variations. 

Measurements with silicic acid sols . — This sol as prapared^here tends 
to set as a gel (occasionally in the dialyser itself) and in most cases 
ban hardly be stocked for more than one or two weeks. A solution 
of hydroohloric acid of equal p H as the sol and made equioondueting 
with the sol by the addition of a few drops of a concentrated solution 
of Na 3 Si0 3 , has been used as the upper liquid. Equioonduoting 
HC1 solution has also been tried with no better advantage than the 
above mixture. It is also desirable to use a mixture of HC1 and 
Na 9 Si0 3 which is both equiconducting and has the same p m as the 
sol. A peculiarity observed with this sol is that sometimes a certain 
length near about the boundary or the whole of the sol sets to a gel in 
the tube. The gel formation is hastened on passage of currant 
through the sol. The boundary of the gel moves without any appa- 
rent separation of the gel near the boundary from its main body. The 
cataphoretic speed of this sol varies greatly from sol to sol and is 
smaller than that of the usual suspensoid sols. 

Table II. 

Silicic acid sols. 

Upward movement. Mean 

of 

pH Pot. Kate of Pot. Rate of jratq of 
gradient inigra- gradient migra* migra- 
tion tion lion 

x 10*. * — xlOt. x 10*. 

Before. After. Before. After. 

T9 0 714 0-612 19 6 0 496 0 667 17 94 16 97 

2-6 0-658 0-608 Very 0-658 ... Veiy Very 

smell small email 

2-88 1 08 1 13 31 1 13 1 08 9'1 28 

3 17 1 61 1-69 18-47 1 48 lbl 17*36 16*41 

8 4 1-46 1'48 7*7 1*46 1*4 4'6«** 6*1 

* Effective distance of the U-tnbe used was 4*01 em. 
w Effective dietanoe of the U-tnbe need was 9*89 cm. 

Me Tbe sol sets to a jelly. 


8q|. Upper*liquld. 


A* HC1 of equal 
Pn * NajSiOj 
B,* *HC1 

HC1 A NeCl 
• • 
ft 


lya** 

a." 
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It has been reported in a paper recently communicated to this 
Journal that a mixture of HC1 of the same p H as the sol and Na 3 Si0 3 
serves as a suitable upper liquid for silicic acid sol. But Table III 
shows that for sol A, a mixture of HC1 and Na 9 Si0 3 does not givo a 
constant potential gradient and moreover, a considerable rate of set* 
tling of the sol is observed. In the later part of our work we found 
that a mixture of NaCl and HC1 as upper liquid gives a more satis* 
tqptory potential gradient. Sol A had already become very thick and 
showed signs of gel formation and it was not possible to take measure* 
ments using the above mixture as upper liquid. Tt is, however, in* 
teresting that both the upward and downward cataphoretic speeds 
increase on dilution of the sol. The measurements of cataphoretio 
speeds in Table III, therefore, although not satisfactory, enable us 
however to draw qualitative conclusions. 


Table III. (Fig. 2. curve 5). 
Silicic acid boI ( A ) 


Dilation g p 

with equal coa l; rti . 

w J of V i,v. 

water. 

Ph. 

Pot. 

gradient 

Rate of 
migra- 
tion 
* 105. 

Pot. 

gradient 

Rate of 
migra- 
tion 
* 105. 

Mean of 
rate of 
migra- 
tion 
* 105. 




Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 


Cone. 

f>ol 

000570.1 

19 

u-714 

0-61*2 

0-547 

0-61*2 

0*647 

0*4*2 

1*2-61 

675 

4-23 

0*496 

0-667 

0557 

0*536 

17*91 

1931 

15*27 

1 :1 

<■•00288 

2*3 

0-687 
0*1,9 i 

0*613 

0*605 

16*24 

1711 

0-605 

0-612 

0*568 

0*576 

29*84 

18-69 

18-54 

12*90 

1 :5 

0-001047 

2*4 

0*678 

0*670 

0*618 

0-663 

21-79 

21-72 

0-693 

0-670 

0*553 

0-571 

7866 

77-67 

50*22 

49*49 

1:16 

O'OOOSflt 

.TO 

0-559 

0-647 

0-588 

0*681 

22 1 
22*69 

0*588 

0-691 

0*529 

0-559 

96*99 

90*69 

59*54 

5864 

1 :1 • 



0*703 

0*702 

0*703 

0*671 

3-95 

1*03 

0-046 

0-571 

lOWi 

7*05 


The potential gradient varies as much as 15% . This indicates ionio 
migrations and possibly interactions nt the boundary which, change 
the concentration of the electric carriers and the specific conduc- 
tivities. The cataphoretic speeds gradually increase with tho dilution. 

* A HC1 soIotioD of the asme pn m the eilicic acid aol wee mode equiconducting 
m the sol by the addition of N»C1 eolation. The ioI, however, had become eery thick 
and ehoued eigne of gel formation. 
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The H* ion and Cl' ion concentrations of these sols were measured 
by Mr. B. B. Majumdar and decrease with the dilution. As however 
the ideal conditions in the measurement of cataphoretic speeds could 
not be attained, it is not profitable at this stage to try to correlate the 
variation of the cataphoretio speed with the observed variations of 
absorbed H* and Cl' ions on the surface of colloidal particles of 
silioio acid sol. 

* Aluminium Hydroxide Sol ( Sample A) mixed with Electrolytes. 

A slow rate of filling the tube is necessary in order to secure a 
sharp boundary. The opalescence of these sols is very weak and in 
order to ensure that the boundary can be seen to rise at the desirable 
rate the cathetometer was focussed on the upper meniscus of the 
upper liquid and the stop-cock was gradually opened until a slow 
motion of the meniscus was perceived in the cathetometer. With 
practice a sharp boundary can be obtained. 

Attempts to measure the cataphoretic speeds of Al(OH) 3 sols 
(K and L) were unsuccessful. These sols had low specific conducti- 
vities (about 3 x 10~ 5 ) and the p„ values were about 7*0. With 
one sample (L) it was possible to produce a definite boundary but 
as soon as the current was switched on. the sol rose upwards in 
streaks. Sometimes a more or less ill-defined boundary was formed 
which broke up again during the migration. 

Table IV (Fig. 8, curves 6 A 7). 

Aluminium hydroxide sol (A). 

Dilation R»te Bate Mean 

with a r . of mi- of mi- rate 

eaaal Bp. uonauc- Pot. gradient gration Pot. gradient gration of mi- 

\o\ot tlvlty * Pn - * *105. a * xio*. gration 


water/ 


Before. After. 


Before. After. 


* io ». 

Gone. 

0*0009249 

0*531 

0*531 

49*26 

0*561 

0*661 

46*6 

47:8 



0*592 

0*67 

44*6 

0* fc 07 

0*607 

60*6 

• 

1 :1 

0*0003327 

4*05 0*661 

0*558 

6087 

0*676 

0*600 

61*6 

60-98 

1 :5» 

0*000293 

0*627 

0*630 

41*32 

0*620 

0*627 

62*95 

62*1 

1 :10 

0*0001176 

0*617 

0*612 

52*67 

0*627 

0$34 

52*9 

52*78 

* At 

this dilution the boundary showed an 

initial 

erratic 

movement for 

a com* 


paratively long time. In order to avoid this error, all the readings have bean taken 
after the current has been allowed to flow for 10 minutes and then , without switching 


off the current. 

8 



Hate of migration x 10*. 



0-01 0*08 005 0-07 0 09 0 "009 *0?4 006 -008 *01 

Cone, of tUetrdyU in normality Cono. of eloetroMa in normality 

(corvee 9 and 10). (curves 18—15). 

Fig. 8, curve* 6 and 7 represent respectively the speelflo conduoti- 
vities and the cataphoretio speeds against the dilation and curve 8 in 
the same figure represents the variation of the cataphoretio speed of 
soother aluminium hydroxide sol {of, M u hh e r jee» J, Phffo, Cham. , 


1009. 80. 008). 
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With sol A, the specific conductivities deorease while the oatapho' 
retie speed increases with the dilution. For curve 8 there is an 
initial increase (at dilution 1:1) and then tends to decrease 
somewhat. 

' The oataphoretic speeds of aluminium hydroxide sols with in- 
creasing concentrations of potassium chloride and sulphate are given 
in Tables V and VI. 


Table V (Fig. 4, curve 9). 
Al(OH) 3 sol (A) and KCl 


Upward movement. Downward movement. 


Cone, of 

Pot. gradient 

Bate of 

Pot. gradient 

Rate of 

Mean rate* 




migra- 



migra- 

of migra- 

CIQvvlu* ^ 





lyte in 

Before. 

After. 

tion 

Before. 

After. 

tion 

tion x 10*. 

normality 



xlO* 



x 10*. 


0 

1*311 

1*311 

52*07 

1-83 

1*37 

53*00 



0*661 

0*553 

50 87 

0*675 

0*600 

61*06 

61-77 

o-ooi ♦ 

0-690 

0*584 

55*35 

0*676 

0*620 

66-0^» 

55*46 

o-oi* 

0*636 

0*018 

41*93 

0-642 

0*627 

42*98 # * 

42*46 

005 

1*366 

1*387 

41*18 

1*407 

1*356 

•• 

4118 

o-io 

1*811 

1-333 

40-3 

T88 

1*807 

49‘82 # ** 

40-3 


•A different cafcapboretic tube was used for the measurements. 

♦•Within a few minutes of the downward movement, the boundary separated into 
two layers, a thin above a thick one. On reversing the movement, the two boundaries 
coalesced and this phenomenon could be again repeated a number of times. The 
readings were always taken on the upper layer. 

•••Flocculated daring the latter part of the movement, so the value is possibly 
affected by the gravitational fall of the bigger particles, 


Table VI (Fig. 4 V curves lft and 11). 
Ai (OH) 3 sol (>1) and E 9 S0 4 . 


JDpward movement. 


Gone, of 

Pot. gradient 

Rate of 

electro- 



migra- 

lyte in 
norma- 
lity. 

Before. 

After. 

tion 

xlO* 

0 


Vide Table VI 

0*0006* 

0-0617 

0*682 

86*03 

0001 

1*844 

27*49 

27*49 


1-414 

1*476 

8800 

0-000125 

1*354 

1*376 

296 


1-875 

1*415 

87 87 

0*00166 

1.844 

1*864 

19*73 


Downward movement. 


Pot. gradient 

Bate of 

Mean ^ratff 



migra- 

of migra- 

Before. 

After. 

tion 

tion • 



x 10*. 

xl0». 




51*77 

0*617 

0*688 

44-26 

40-15 

1-418 

1*413 

41-68 

83*68 

1*516 

1*466 

38*34 


1-435 

1*445 

28*98 

29*22 

1*364 

1*864 

32-58* 

26*18 


•Flocculates. There is » noticeable difference between upward and downward 
eataphoretic speed*. 
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For O’OOlN-potasaium chloride the speed shows an increase but 
decreases at higher concentrations up to 0‘1N (coagulating region, 
curve 9). With K 9 S0 4 , however, there is a continuous decrease* 
Fig. 4, curve 11 represents curve 10 on a magnified scale. As is to be 
expected the decrease of the speed is much greater with K 2 80 4 than 
with KC). Thfe< cataphoretic speeds at the coagulating region differ 
considerably for the two electrolytes and show that the assumption 
of a critical coagulation potential is not justifiable. 

Ferric Hydroxide Sol mixed with Electrolytic Solutions. 

f 

This sol is very sensitive towards electrolytes. The tube after 
the usual cleaning with hot chromic acid solution can only be used 
after it has been kept Billed with conductivity water for a few hours. 
The liquid used in calomel vessels for measuring the potential 
gradient at the boundary. As a result the movement of the 
boundary gradually slows down sometimes accompanied by slight 
haziness at the boundary. This can be avoided by proper care. 
The results are given in Tables VII, IX, and X, Fig. V. 

Table VII (Fig. 5, curve 12). 

Fe(OH) : , sol and KCI. 

Upward oiovemeifi. Downward movement. 

Potential gradient Potential gradient 

Cone, of Rate of Rate of Mean rate 


electro- 
ljte in 
norgiaiitj. 

Before. 

After 

migra- 

tion 

X 10». 

Before. 

After. 

migra- 
tion 
x 105. 

of migra- 
tion 
x 10». 

0*30 

1*746 

1-807 

f 

5928 

1-740 

1*6U3 

82*94 

7108 

0001* 

1*301 

1*462 

8284 

1-451 

1*411 

45*74 

89*29 

0002* 

l*3e4 

1*401 

31’34 

1-431 

1*411 

48-89 

„ 87*80 

001 f 

1-36 

A 

1*401 

10-8C 

1-401 

1*421 

— 

lo-sect)' 


♦ A sodden ‘drop in the potential gradient on the addition of the electroljte is 
observed. This has been dealt with in a separate paper. 

♦ Complete flocculation took place. 
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Table VIII (Fig. 6, curve 18); 
Fe(OH) 3 sol and NaCl. 


Upward movement. Downward movement. 


Cone ot 
electro- 
lyte in 
normality. 

Potential gradient 

Before. After. 

Bate of 
migra- 
tion 
x 10 5 . 

Potential gradient 

Before. After. 

dilate of 
migra- 
tion 
x 105. 

Mean rate 
of migra- 
tion * 
x 105. 

0 

1*746 

1*867 

59*23 

1*740 

1*603 

82*94* 

71*08 

noon 

1*409 

• 

1*409 

35*48 

1*418 

1*368 

55*16 • 

42*68 


0'98 

1*01 

33*5 

0*966 

*966 

46*69 

• 

0*0025 

1*409 

1*429 

35*31 

1*389 

1*452 

43*61 

40*16 

0*0056 

1*425 

1*429 

24*52 

1*378 

1*338 

38 06 

3129 

0 00667 

1*419 

1*413 

24*72 

1*051 

*6534 

- 

24 72 


Table IX (Fig. 5, curve 14). 
Fe(OH) 3 tol and LiCl. 


Upward movement. Downward movement. 


Cone, of 
electro- 
lyte in 
normality. 

Potential gradient 

Before. After. 

Rate of 
migra- 
tion x 10*. 

Potential gradient 

Before. After. 

Bate of 
migra- 
tion x 10 s . 

Mean rate 
of migra- 
tion x 10*. 

0 . 

1*746 

• 

1*867 

59‘23 

1746 

1*603 

82 94 

71*09 

0*001* 

1*006 

1*317 

34‘88 

1-416 

1*374 

67*38 

47*66 . 


1*386 

1*416 

36*88 

1*872 

l*33f 

61*55 

— • 

O*002f 

• 

1*874 

1*403 

28-81 

1*374 

1*342 

60*15 

44*48 

• O'OOtt 

2*855 

1*868 

24-68 

1*311 

1*295 

55*0 

89*79 


• A »nd d«" drop in the potential gradient on the addition ot electrolyte ia 
obeerved. Thia iw« been dealt with in a separate paper, 
t Complete flocculation took place. 

t The aol became buy and coagulated partially within a few minutoe. 
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Tabu X (Fig. 5, curves 15 and 16). 
Fs(OH) s tol and X a S0 4 . 


Upward movement. Downward movement. 


Gone, of 
alactro- 
Ijtein 
normality. 

Potential gradient 

Bate of 
migra- 
tion 
« 10B. 

Potential gradient 

Bate of 
migra- 
tion 
* 106. 

Mean rate 
of migra- 
tion 
* 106. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

0 

1-748 

1*867 

59*28 

1-748 

1-603 

82-94 

71-08 

000008 * 

1’889 

1-419 

21-37 

1-419 

1*41 

*40-05 

30*71 

’ 00006 f 

1-951 

1-491 

18-79 

1-512 

1*451 

10-03 



1*491 

1*491 

16*77 

1-461 

1-501 

19*67 

17*54 

’ 000058 1 

1855 

1*387 

18*38 

1*396 

1-355 

14-48 

13*98 


Fig. 5. curve 15 has been shown in curve 16 on a magnified soale 
in the same figure. In all cases, (he cataphoretic speed of the sol 
continually decreases with the concentrations of the eleotrolyte. 
Unlike the case of aluminium hydroxide sol, no initial increment 
of the cataphoretic speed of the sol at very low concentrations of 
potassium chloride has been observed in this case. The above data 
also show that a critical coagulation potential does not exist. 

Summary. 

1. The speed-dilution curve of arsenious sulphide sot is 8- 
s hap ed in form. This peculiar behaviour cannot be reconciled with 
the theoretical point of view which regards colloidal arsenious 
sulphide to behave as an electrolyte, vis, as a weak acid.. 1 
' 2.* The oataphoretio speeds of silicic aoid sols vary greatly from 
sol <to sol and is smaller than that of the usual suspensoid sols. 
Sometimes a certain length near about the boundary or the whole 
of the silicic acid sol sets to a gel in the tube. The gel formation 
is hastened on passage of current through the sol. 

The cataphoretic speeds of siiioic acid sol (A) increase on dilution 
of the sol. 

* A sudden drop in the potential gradient on the addition of electroljtei is 
observed. This has been dealt with folly in a separate paper, 
f Partial congelation took plaoe. 
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3. The oataphoretio speeds of aluminium hydroxide sol (A) 
increases on (he dilution of the sol. The specific conductivity of 
the sol, however, decreases with dilution. 

4. With sample (A) of aluminium hydroxide sol, the oataphoretio 
speed increases at 0 001N-KC1 but decreases at higher concentrations 
up to 0‘1N (Coagulation region). With KaS0 4 however there is a 
continuous decrease. The oataphoretio speeds at the coagulation 
region differ considerably for the two electrolytes and Bhow that the 
assumption of a critical coagulation potential is not justifiable. 

5. Measurement of cataphoretic speeds of ferric hydroxide sol 
in contaot with K61, K a S0 4 , NaCI continually decrease with increas- 
ing concentrations of the above electrolytes. These observations 
also show that a critical coagulation potential does not exist. 

Phxbical Chemistry Laboratory, 

University Colliob op Scibncb, Received September 15, 1938. 

Calcutta. 




Potentiometric Study of the Quinbydrone Eleotrode 
in the Estimation of Nickel. 

By B. K. Chattbrjba and J. B. Jha. 

Moore ( Chem . News, 1895, 72, 92) devised a method tow the volu- 
metric estimation of niokel salts in solution. The reaction on which 
the method depended was 

NiCl 2 + 4KCN = K„Ni (0N) 4 + 2KC1 (1) . 

To a measured volume of an ammoniacal nickel solution was added 
an excess of potassium cyanide. The excess of the cyanide was then 
titrated with silver nitrate solution UBing potassium iodide as an 
indicator. On the basiB of the method Muller and Lauterbach (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 457) carried on a potentiometric titration. 
A potential jump against silver electrode was observed as soon as all 
the nickel was transformed into the complex ion Ni(CN) 6 . The 
method did not yield correot results owing to the potential jump being 
very small at the end-point. An absolute method of the determina- 
tion of the end-point was then investigated by Muller and 8chlut- 
tig (Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 134, 827) by titrating directly with stand- 
ard potassium oyanide solution. A potential break was found at a 
point corresponding to the complex ion form<|tion ( Ni(CN) 4 . Owing 
to the slow transformation of the preoipitated niokel oyanide Ni(CN) a 
into potassium nickelooyanide, K a Ni (CN) 4 there is a great chanoe 
of undqjr titration and the results yielded an error of about 7%. 
Afterwards they titrated niokel solutions by opposing an inflectiopal^ 
potential of -*253 volts to that of the oell against normal calomel 
eleotrode. An effeotive stirring and rapid titration was essential in 
the process of titration. 

From the above it is evident that the slow transformation of the 
preoipitated nickel oyanide into the complex salt introduces compli- 
cations and even in the absolute method of Muller .and Sohluttig 
(loo. off.) there is a great ohanoe of over titration giving rise, to the 
positive error. The aim of the following experiments is to locate the 
end-point oorreotly at a point when the niokel is completely 
preoipitated as Ni(CN) 9 and the oomplex salt just begins to form. 

9 
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The reaction (1) may be represented as (t) the formation of 
nickel cyanide which being insoluble is precipitated as 

Ni(A) a + 2KCN=Ni (CN) a + 2KA where A represents an univalent 
anion; 

(it) the formation of the complex salt K a Ni (CN), as 
, Ni(CN) 2 + 2KCN = K 2 Ni (CN). t . 

If the end-point can be detected at the completion of the reaction 
(1), the error due to the slow transformation of Ni (CN) 2 to Ni(CN) 4 
will be easily eliminated. The applicability of the quinbydrone 
electrode will be clear from the following theoretical considerations. 

All sflts of weak bases and strong acids give an acid reaction. 
The hydrogen ion concentrations of their solutions is given by, 

Pii =7-1 p b -i log C 

where, C= concentration of the salt, and p ft =— log#* and 

_ <B_*) x (OH - ) 

4 (BOH) - ' 

The hydrogen ion concentration of nickel salts of mineral acids 
falls under this class and therefore at the completion of the Ni (CN) 2 
formation, the hydrogen ion concentration will be nearly, but not 
equal to nor greater than, 10 -7 . (In this consideration, the effect of 
substances formed during titration has been neglected, although a 
further consideration will reveal that the effect is not negligible.) 
When a slight excess of potassium cyanide is added, the complex 
salt K 2 Ni (CN) 4 is formed and the p B value is given by, 

P*=7 + Jp a + j logC. 

Neglecting C which is very small at the end-point, the change in 
hydrogen ion concentration is from, 7-Jp»to7+J p„. The actual 
change in e.m.f. due to corresponding changes in hydrogen ion con- 
centration will therefore depend upon the values of K» and K a as well 
as on the relative strength of the solutions.* 

The abrupt change in e.m.f. was seen by a preliminary series of 
titrations at the point where Ni (CN) 2 was completely precipitated. 

Experimental. 

Thr. apparatus. — The apparatus used was of a very simple nature. 
An accumulator with a variable resistance in series was used along 

* Depending upon the variation in hydrogen ion concentration. Rapp and 
Pfenning ( Chem . Ztg., 1910, M. 822*923) titrated a neutral solution of nickel with 
KCN till the point corresponding to the complex ion formation. They used 
phenolphthalein as an indieator (pa 9*8). 
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with the ordinary wire bridge potentiometer (made and calibrated by 
W. G. Pye & Co. i Cambridge). The variable resistance was adjusted 
till a voltmeter placed across the terminals of the potentiometer 
read exaotly one volt. As only changes in c.m.f. were to be observed 
no standard cell was used, although care was taken to see that the 
current of the secondary cell was constant during the^ime of the ex- 
periment. 

i Standardisation of potassium cyanide solution . — Potassium cyanide 
solutions were prepared by dissolving an approximately weighed 
amount of the salt in a particular volume of distilled water. The 
solutions were standardised by nickel solutions containing % kfown 
amount of nickel in it. The standardisation was necessary in the 
case of KCN solutions because even the purest sample of KC1 avail- 
able contained sodium salts and moisture. 

Estimation of nickel in nickel solutions . — Nickel waB estimated 
by electro-analysis in the solutions meant by standardisation as well 
as those for titrations in order to determine the percentage of error 
in each titration. Sand’s platinum wire gauze electrodes with 
rotating cathodes were used. A current of 2 amperes reduced to 
If amperes towards the end of the analysis was found sufficient to 
precipitate 0'2 g. of nickel in 30-35 minutes. 

Nickel nitrate (which was used for all the titrations) was first 
converted to nickel sulphate and then made strongly ammoniacal 
before starting the analysis. In order to prevent the precipitation of 
nickel in the form of oxide on the cathodes, 2 c. c. of strong ammonia 
solution was added twice during analysis. The mean of three nearly 
concurrent readings was taken to represent the actual nickel content. 
The accuracy of the method and experiments can be judged from 
the following actual determinations. 


1st determination. 
2nd 
3rd 


Quantity of Ni per‘25 
do 
do 


Solution I. 

Solution WT. 

soln. 2*1166 g. 

% 01444 g? 

0*1167 

01446 

01160 

01441 

Mean 0*1161 

0-1443 




for the purpose of the following titrations pure nickel nitrate 
(B. D. H., Analytical Reagent) free from cobalt and iron was 
used. It was intended to study the effect of impurities at a 
later stag*, onoe the accuracy of the method has been established. 
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From theoretical considerations it is easy to see that niokel sulphate 
and nickel ohloride would behave in a way similar to nickel nitrate. 
Some of the results of titrations are as follows. 


Solution No. I. Volume of nickel nitrate taken =25 o.o. 


Volume of KCN 
•eolation added. 

observed 
against 0*1 N- 
calomel elec- 
trode. 

dE 

dC‘ 

Volume of KCN 
aolution added. 

e.m.f. observed 
against 0*1 N- 
calomel elec- 
trode. 

dE 

dC 

• 

0.0 c.<* 

+ 0*1294 volts. 


0*6 c. c. 

— 0 0924 volts 

466 

15*0, 

-0*0489 


0*8 

-0*1017 

400 

18*0 

-0 0670 


200 

-0*1101 

3$5 

190 

-0-0796 


0*2 

-0*1174 

856 

0*2 

-0 0623 

190 

0*4 

-01245 


0*4 

-0d860 

290 




dE 

-^ maximum at 19*7 c 
dC 

.c.of KCN. 




1 c.e. of KCN solution =0*01788 g. of nickel.* 

19*7 c.o. of KCN = 25 c.c. of nickel nitrate solution. 

Results. 

Amount of nickel in 25 c.c. of solution found by electroanalysis ... 0*8432 

do. by titration ... 0*3426 

Error ... 0*2 

The results of the above and four other experiments are summar- 
ised below for comparison. 


Quantity of Ni in 26 c.e. 

electro-analysis. 

* 

of Ni eolation as found by 
titration ■ 

Errors. 

1. 0*8432 g. 

0 8489 g. 

-0*1 % 

2. 0*8055 

0*8060 

. 4 0 *8 

3. 0*1451 

• 

0*1441 

-0*6 

4. 01792 

01791 

-006 

5. 0*0000 

0*08962 

-Or. 


* As found by standardisation by s previous titration 
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Titration of nickel nitrate solution with caustic soda. 
(Use of Quinhydrone electrode). 

Volume of nickel nitrate taken = 25 d.c. 


Vol. of NaOH 
soln. added. 

e.m.f. observed 
against 0*1N. 
calomel electrode 
+ 1*013. 

dE 
dC * 

Vol of NaOH 
soln. added. 

e.m.f. observed 
against 0*1N- 
calomel electrode 
+ 1*033. 

dE 
dC ’ 

0‘0 c.c. 

+ 0*0944 volts 


21*0 c.c 

-0*1058 volts 

467 

6*0 

-0*0278 


22*0 

-0-1525 

*71 

10*0 

—0*0465 


23-0 

-0*2296 

628 

150 

-0*0605 


24*0 

-0-2924 

414 

200 

-0*0920 

138 

25*0 

-0*3338 



maximum at 21 ’7 c.c. of NaOH solution Strength of 
NaOH soln. =0 98N. 


Results . — Nickel precipitated at end-point » 80%. Hence a 
basio complex is formed having the probable composition, 
{Ni(0H) 2 } 4 Ni(N0 3 ) a . 

In all the above tables only the final titrations are given. Each 
titration has been repeated several times to test the concurrency 
of the method. 

food the results, i.c., the nature of titration and maxima it is 
evident that the titration is similar to that of a weak acid with 
strong alkali and the end-point lies between p % 7 and p B * 

The above principle was also applied in the titration of nickel 
salts -with caustio soda but the sudden rise in p„ beyond 8, when 
about 80% of the nickel has been preoipitated as hydroxide, prevented 
us from following it further. The sudden change* in the direction 
of* the curve points to the formation of some basio compound with 
nickel nitrate. This was also observed by Britton with nickel 
chloride (Britton, J. Chem. Soo., 1925, p. 2110). Our results point, 
however, to the formation of thecomplex salts, {Ni(0H) 9 } 4 Ni(N0 3 ) s . 
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Conclusion. 

The results of the potentiometric titration (using a quinhydrone 
electrode) of pure nickel salt (nickel nitrate) with EON point to a 
sudden change in e.m.f. at a point corresponding to the formation 
of Ni(CN) 3 . T&s change is characteristic of weak acids and can 
ba utilised to titrate nickel successfully. The end-point lies between 
p H 7 and p H 8, which is 'the case in the titration of weak acfds 
against strtfng alkalis. It is not possible to titrate nickel by caustic 
soda because a basic compound is precipitated when about 80% of 
the nickel has bsen precipitated as hydroxide. 

This method of estimating nickel has the following advantages : 
In the first place, it does not require any absolute measurements. 
Only changes in e.m.f. during titration need be noted. In the 
second place, it has the advantage of the titration being finished 
quickly. The apparatus is also simple and does not require any 
special care. In fairly concentrated solutions i.c.., in solutions con- 
taining 0‘84 to 0’17 g. of Ni in 26 c.c. of the solution, there is 
no chance of missing the end-point and the errors are well within 
experimental magnitudes. 

The following are the best conditions under which the above 
method yields good results. 

1. The concentration of the nickel solution should be moderate 
(0'84 to 0 09 g./25 c.c.) As the solution becomes more and more 
dilute it takes a longer time for the potential to be attained and 
hence a longer time to finish the titration. Also the changes in 
c.m.f, per unit volume of titer added are small and hence a sharp 
maximum of^dE/dC) is not obtained. 

3 . Stirring . No stirring device is necessary. As 'soon as, the 
titer is added into the beaker, it is sufficiently shaken to ensure 
thorough railing and then allowed to rest. When the solution is 
perfectly still, the e.m.f . is measured as usual. 

3. The Electrodes . For quinhydrone electrode moderately thin 
platinum wires fused in pyrex glass tubes should be used. The 
platinum wire ‘should not be bent during titration, for a change in 
the surface strains causes a change in the observed e.m.f. When 
thick wires are used for this purpose the electrodes should be 
frequently examined to see that no crack exists at the joint and a 
cracked electrode should be rejected. 
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The calomel elctrode should end in a glass capillary. 

4. The galvanometer. The galvanometer used should be very 
sensitive and should give a marked deflection for even very feeble 
currents, and the lamp and scale method of noting the deflections 
should be adopted. In the above experiments the author used an 
Ayrton Mathew galvanometer (Cambridge Instrument Co. Ltd.) and 
it was quite sensitive. It gave a deflection of 475 mm. for 1 micro- 
ampere when the scale was at a distance of one meter from the gal- 
vanometer. 

6. The accumulator which supplies current to the potentiometer 
wire should give a perfectly constant current, i.e„ t*he e.m.f. 
ehould not change during the process of titration. Even a very 
small change is likely to cause serious error in the observed e.m.f. 
In the above experiments, a hundred (100) amp. hour oxide 
battery was used when the e.m.f. between the two ends was 2‘0 
volts, for the e.m.f. is not steady when above this voltage. 

6. A thorough insulation of all the connecting wires is absolutely 
essential. The above experiments were performed by using a high 
quality flexible chords (Rubber and Silk insulated). 


Cubuical Laboratory, 
Aora Coukob, Aora. 


Received August *14, 1933. 
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